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and to read science fiction is to venture into a myr- 


iad of imaginative and delightful worlds, such as: 


* Robert Reed's fabulous galaxy-circling starship 


and its fascinating inhabitants, “The Remoras” 


* The planet Mercury, where there is more than 


meets the eye in Stephen Baxter’s “Cilia-of-Gold” 


* Two very different Hainish worlds—with very 
different customs—in two knockout novellas by 


Ursula K. Le Guin 


* A junkyard in Brooklyn that won’t Stay put in 


“The Hole in the Hole” by Terry Bisson 
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finest works of speculative fiction published in 
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William Sanders * Brian Stableford « George 


Turner * Howard Waldrop * Walter Jon Williams. 


Rounded out with Gardner Dozois’s insightful 
overview of the year in science fiction and a long 
list of recommended reading, this volume is the 
Starting point for dozens of delightful ventures 


into the marvels of human imagination. 
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For the most part, this was a gray, quiet year, solidly sunk in the traditional 
mid-decade doldrums. As usual, there were plenty of omens to be found, both 
positive and negative, and plenty of prognosticators eager to read the entrails 
for you—and again, also as usual, what conclusions you reached about whether 
things were looking good or looking bad for science fiction depended on which 
evidence you selectively chose to examine, and what weight you arbitrarily 
decided to give to it. Sometimes the future of SF publishing seems like Schr6- 
dinger’s Cat—not only can’t you know what’s going to be in the box until you 
open it, but I sometimes suspect that our expectations help to determine what 
we’re going to find in there when we finally do pop the lid. Whether we find a 
live cat or a dead cat in the box is going to be determined, in some small part 
at least, by our own actions, by how determined we are not to settle for lowest- 
common-denominator entertainment, by how ready we are to insist loudly and 
vocally on adult entertainment of intelligence and then to back that demand with 
cash money out of our wallets, and finally by how resourceful and creative 
people at every level of the publishing world can be in learning to overcome the 
daunting (but not, I hope, insurmountable) problems that lie in wait in the new 
century to come. 

Whatever’s going to happen in that new century, this year, in the closing 
decade of the current century, was a relatively quiet one. The game of Editorial 
Musical Chairs that has been underway for the last couple of years seems to 
have mostly played itself out—for the moment. (There were some exceptions, 
of course—Chris Miller was forced out of Avon by a corporate realignment that 
did away with her job, Janna Silverstein left Bantam for a job with Wizards of 
the Coast and Anne L. Groell left Avon to take the empty chair at Bantam.) 
Some established book lines died, such as the acclaimed Dell Abyss imprint, 
which was pretty much abandoned after the resignation of editor Jeanne Cavelos, 
and other lines, such as the last year’s newly launched Del Rey Discovery 
program, are seemingly being allowed to languish away. On the other hand, 
some lines which were seen as being threatened last year got reprieves this year, 
such as the AvoNova line, which was left in place and relatively undisturbed 
after the long-rumored sale of Avon fell through (it had been feared that the 
rumored new owners would dismantle it) . . . and some lines that were even 
reported to have died last year rose again from the grave in 1994, as Harcourt 
Brace thought better of killing its SF line after the last possible minute, and 
rehired editor Michael Kandel, who had left only months before. New or re- 
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vamped SF lines were also launched this year or enjoyed their first year of 
publication, including the very promising-looking new HarperPrism line, edited 
by John Silbersack, the new Tor, Orb, and Forge lines, edited by Patrick Nielsen 
Hayden, and the ‘‘relaunched’’ Warner line, now called Warner Aspect, edited 
by Betsy Mitchell. New lines were also launched or are in the process of being 
launched by new players in the publishing game: White Wolf, primarily a gaming 
company up until recently, sharply increased its presence in the SF and fantasy 
book area (Stephen Pagel, formerly science fiction buyer for B. Dalton’s and 
the Barnes & Noble superstores, moved to White Wolf this year as Director of 
Sales; he will also be doing some editing for them—this will probably be good 
for White Wolf, but it might be bad for SF in general, as Pagel was primarily 
responsible for increasing the sale of SF at those chains by almost 25 percent 
in the last two years); and Wizards of the Coast, the Seattle-based gaming 
company responsible for the immensely popular trading card/fantasy game 
Magic: The Gathering hired Janna Silverstein away from Bantam to launch a 
new line of Fantasy and SF books; most of the books from these lines will 
probably be gaming-related, but some of them probably will be (and already 
have been, in the case of White Wolf) regular fantasy/SF/horror titles. One major 
magazine died this year, another seemed to be on its deathbed, and a third 
underwent a bizarre surprise transformation—while, at the same time, a half- 
dozen or more new magazines were struggling to establish themselves. The 
overall number of genre books published this year went down slightly for the 
third year in a row, but there were still more than 1,700 genre titles published, 
so the difference was hardly noticeable. There were enormous amounts of crap 
published during 1994, with media tie-in books, sharecropper books, gaming- 
oriented books, next-volume-in-infinitely-expansible-fantasy-trilogy books, wet- 
dream mercenary space-war fantasies, Star Trek books, Star Trek: The Next 
Generation books, Star Trek: Deep Space Nine books, Star Trek: Voyager books, 
Tek War books, and so on and so on, taking up ever-increasing amounts of room 
on bookstore shelves—and yet, in spite of all that, adult SF and fantasy novels 
of quality and intelligence continued to be published. Electronic publishing 
remained for the most part a dream for the 21st Century—and yet, at the same 
time, the first tentative steps that might make it a practical reality were being 
taken, here and there, one small incremental step at a time. 

What you find in that box doesn’t have to be a dead, rotting cat. 

Only seven years left until the 21st Century! Until THE FUTURE! . . . that 
fabulous formless place where thousands of science fiction books and stories 
have been set. Will it be a glorious dream, or a hideous nightmare? It’ll be 
interesting to open the box and see. 


It was a grim year in the magazine market, with a massive hike in postage rates 
and the quickly escalating cost of paper affecting every magazine in existence 
to one extent or another. Many magazines throughout the entire marketplace 
were hit hard, and the science fiction market was no exception, with some major 
magazines dying or hovering just this side of death, and other magazines going 
through significant upheavals, the ultimate effects of which are impossible to 
predict as yet. And yet, at the same time that older magazines were faltering 
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and dying, many new magazines were struggling to be born, ignoring, either 
bravely or naively, the overwhelming odds against them succeeding either. 

Most of the big stories in this market this year involved death or drastic 
change. Aboriginal SF, which has been struggling for some time now and only 
managed to produce one ‘‘double’’ issue in 1994, was put up for sale, found 
no new buyer, and was finally declared officially dead in the early spring of 
1995. Amazing, which had abandoned its large-size format in 1993, produced 
three digest-sized issues this year, and then ‘‘suspended publication’’ again; 
Amazing was also shopped around throughout the year and also found no one 
willing to buy it, at least as far as we know at the time of this writing. If Amazing 
does not find a new buyer, and quickly, then the odds are pretty good that it 
will die too, ending a remarkable sixty-eight-year run. Just as I was finishing 
the first draft of this Summation, there was a late-breaking news story of major 
proportions, major enough to get me to rework this section at the last possible 
moment: in a press release distributed in early March, Omni announced that it 
was immediately ceasing publication of its regular monthly edition, ending its 
seventeen-year history in that format. Instead, Omni ‘‘will convert its monthly 
editions to interactive online information services and begin publishing special 
quarterly ‘super’ editions this fall.’’ The quarterly print version of Omni, suppos- 
edly featuring ‘‘expanded editorial content,’’ including more stories per issue, 
will be ‘‘relaunched’”’ in October, and will be sold only on newsstands; mail 
subscriptions to the magazine will be phased out beginning with the May issue. 
Ellen Datlow will stay on as the magazine’s fiction editor. 

Reverberations from this bombshell are still washing back and forth through 
the field even as I type, and so it’s still hard to see through the smoke and 
discern what this news really means. The Omni press release puts the most 
positive spin possible on the decision to cease publication of the monthly print 
edition, saying that even though Omni is in a period ‘‘of growing advertising 
and stable circulation,’’ they were making the decision to shift their primary 
emphasis to an electronic online format as a deliberate attempt to “‘get a jump 
on the new millennium,’’ adding that ‘‘electronic publication, supplemented by 
high-quality print on a supportive basis, represents the future pathway for growth 
of this important brand name.’’ Some industry insiders were skeptical, theorizing 
that the decision may actually be more sharply motivated by escalating production 
costs for the monthly print format than by a desire to explore exciting new 
markets, and that Omni may Just be putting the best face possible on a decision 
they would have been forced to make anyway. It seems to me, though, that with 
a circulation of 787,000 (a circulation that had actually gone up almost 11% 
from the previous year), Omni should still be able to make a profit in spite of 
its no-doubt massive production costs . . . so perhaps we should give the Omni 
people the benefit of the doubt, and take their statement at face value. 

Whatever the motivation behind the transformation, Omni will be the first 
really major general-interest magazine to try to establish an electronic online 
version of itself (Wired does have an online version, HotWired, but Wired is 
more specifically aimed at the intensive computer-user audience than are most 
magazines, including Omni), and it will be extremely interesting to see what 
kind of a success they can make for themselves in that format. If they make a 
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really impressive go of it, we can expect to see other magazines take the plunge 
as well. 

It was a gray year as well for the three major digest magazines, Analog, 
Asimov's Science Fiction, and The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, 
which all continued to lose circulation, although none of them suffered the kind 
of disastrous plunge that hit Amazing in 1992, when their circulation went down 
61.6 percent from the previous year. So far, the circulation losses of the three 
digests have been relatively small—but this continued loss of blood is worrisome. 
The traditional digest-sized magazines really are the center of the field in some 
ways, or come as close to being a coherent center as the field has these days, 
anyway—a place where writers can hammer out a consensus as to what science 
fiction is like now and where it’s going, and know that their work will be seen 
by the majority of serious core SF readers, as well as being seen by (and 
influencing) their peers. This is why the serious evolution of science fiction 
writing has always taken place at the short-story level; in a way—and this has 
been true as long as there has been a science fiction genre, certainly back to the 
days when Robert Heinlein and Isaac Asimov were the unknown new writers— 
it usually doesn’t matter all that much what Big Novels by which Big Name 
Authors are sitting on the top of nationwide bestseller lists: most of the really 
evolutionary work is being done by young new writers at the short-story level, 
usually in the digest magazines. If we should lose most of the SF magazines, 
particularly the traditional digest magazines, it would be a disaster for the field, 
perhaps even one that would spell the eventual death of the genre as a genre, 
eliminating most of the continuity from one literary generation to another, and 
making it much more difficult for new writers to get into print and successfully 
develop their talents. Science fiction novels might continue to appear as usual 
for years after the magazines disappeared, as if nothing had happened, but, 
sooner or later, cut off at its roots, the genre would wither, or become so 
attenuated that it would shred and blow away on the wind in a thousand different 
directions. Some people tell you that the death of the genre as a genre would 
be a good thing, a liberating thing, but I don’t agree with them—science fiction 
has built on other science fiction for decades, and, although that kind of force- 
breeding has produced weaknesses, it is also the source of science fiction’s very 
special strengths, and some of the blossoms that have bloomed in that hothouse 
have been rare and wonderful indeed. 

Asimov's Science Fiction, whose overall circulation had risen by 1.4 percent 
in 1993, lost 5.4 in circulation overall this year, with a decline of 3,000 in 
subscriptions, and a decline in copies sold on the newsstand of 1,000. Analog 
lost 3.8 percent in overall circulation, 2,000 in subscriptions, 1,000 on the 
newsstand. The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction lost almost 10 percent of 
its overall circulation, 4,186 in subscriptions, 1,503 on the newsstand. Asimov's 
Science Fiction and Analog got a new president and publisher, Joachim P. Rosler, 
who replaced Christoph Haas-Heye. The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction 
lost popular columnists John Kessel and Bruce Sterling; Robert Killheffer will 
replace Kessel as the primary book reviewer. 

The British magazine /nterzone completed its fourth full year as a monthly 
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publication. Overall circulation dropped somewhat, and the literary quality 
seemed to have slipped a little, perhaps because they are now publishing a 
noticeably higher percentage of fantasy than they used to, most of it undistin- 
guished. On the whole, though, the average quality of the stories remained high, 
and they are still one of the most reliable magazines in which to find first-rate 
material—myself, | think they should deemphasize the fantasy, and concentrate 
on science fiction again, particularly science fiction of the new ‘“‘British hard 
SF’’ school, for which they are one of the natural homes. /nterzone ‘‘merged’”’ 
with the semiprozine Nexus this year, producing an issue devoted to material 
that had been originally produced for Nexus, and undergoing an internal ‘‘rede- 
sign’’ by former Nexus editor Paul Brazier—as far as I can tell, all the redesign 
did was make the magazine uglier and considerably harder to read, being one 
of those hip design jobs sported by magazines such as Wired, where the object 
seems to be to make the presentation of the text as confusing and hard to follow 
as possible. Since most of the /nterzone audience is probably more interested in 
actually reading the text than in admiring its clever use as design elements, this 
may turn out to be a mistake. 

Two of the newer SF magazines—Science Fiction Age and Tomorrow, both 
large-size magazines—successfully completed their second full years of publica- 
tion. The overall circulation of Science Fiction Age remained more or less steady, 
losing about 4,400 newsstand sales but gaining about 4,800 in subscriptions— 
its overall circulation, though, is only about 62,000, and I continue to wonder 
if it can really be profitable, considering how expensive it must be to produce 
(a slick, full-color, large-format magazine like Science Fiction Age is much more 
expensive to produce than a digest-sized magazine like Asimov’s or F&SF, which 
means that you have to earn a lot more to break even); of course, the upscale 
advertising that they’re attracting might make up the difference. Tomorrow’s 
circulation, already tiny by comparison with that of Science Fiction Age (Science 
Fiction Age, backed by a publishing company, obviously has much more money 
behind it than does Tomorrow, which is basically a one man show, and has only 
that man’s own financial resources to back it), declined somewhat rather than 
growing this year, a bad sign. Last year | said that Tomorrow seemed to have 
published better fiction than Science Fiction Age, to a noticeable degree, in spite 
of the greater financial resources of the other magazine. This year, the differences 
in the quality of the fiction published in the two magazines seemed less marked, 
with Science Fiction Age seeming to improve somewhat and Tomorrow worsen- 
ing by a similar degree. The overall quality of the stories in both magazines was 
somewhat lackluster—certainly not up to the average standard of, say, F&SF, 
or [nterzone—but each magazine did publish their share of good work, including, 
in both cases, several of the year’s first-rate stories. Science Fiction Age launched 
a companion magazine this year, Realms of Fantasy, edited by veteran editor 
Shawna McCarthy, another slick, large-size, full-color magazine, looking much 
like Science Fiction Age, in fact, except devoted to fantasy rather than science 
fiction. So far, Realms of Fantasy hasn’t managed to produce anything really 
exceptional—most of the really innovative, Cutting-Edge fantasy is still being 
published in digest magazines like F&SF or Asimov’s, or in anthologies like 
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Xanadu or Tales from the Great Turtle—but it’s early days yet, and McCarthy 
is a shrewd and energetic editor, so 1 wouldn’t be surprised to see a dramatic 
improvement in quality here in days to come. In any event, Realms of Fantasy 
is the first professional magazine devoted entirely to fantasy to come along for 
a good number of years, and as such is a welcome addition to the field. 

Pulphouse: A Fiction Magazine managed to publish only one issue in 1994, 
but announced a much more realistic quarterly publication schedule (they had 
originally, several years back, announced that the magazine was going to be 
published on an unheard-of weekly schedule), and there are signs that this maga- 
zine may be coming out of the doldrums now that the financial upheavals at 
parent company Pulphouse Publishing seem to be subsiding. Original editor 
Dean Wesley Smith, who stepped down in 1993 and was replaced by Jonathan 
E. Bond, returned as editor this year, something | think is a good sign, since I 
disliked the direction in which Bond was taking the magazine, almost completely 
away from fantasy and science fiction toward the fields of ‘‘dark suspense’’ and 
non-supernatural ‘‘psychological horror.’’ Smith seems to have reversed this 
trend, to some degree, at least, and perhaps things are looking up for Pulphouse: 
A Fiction Magazine. It'll be interesting to see what they can do in 1995. Weird 
Tales lost the license to its title in the middle of the year, and was forced to 
change its title to Worlds of Fantasy and Horror, it only published two issues 
this year, one under the old title and one under the new title, and in spite of 
having won a World Fantasy Award last year, continued to lose circulation, 
declining by about 3,000 copies. Let’s hope they can do better in the coming 
year. 

There were a slew of new magazines, with more in the pipeline, but we’ll 
mention them below, in the semiprozine section; as it is, we’ve already mentioned 
several magazines here that by rights—using the yardstick of paid circulation— 
should have been discussed in the semiprozine section rather than in the profes- 
sional section. 

As usual, short SF also appeared in many magazines outside genre boundaries, 
from Wired to The New Yorker. Playboy in particular, under fiction editor Alice 
K. Turner, continues to run a relatively large amount of SF. There was also a 
slew of new SF media magazines, too many to mention individually. 

As most of you probably know, I, Gardner Dozois, am also the editor of a 
prominent SF magazine, Asimov’s Science Fiction. And that, as I’ve mentioned 
before, does pose a problem for me in compiling this summation, particularly 
the magazine-by-magazine review that follows. As the editor of Asimov’s, | 
could be said to have a vested interest in the magazine’s success, so that anything 
negative I said about another SF magazine (particularly another digest-sized 
magazine, my direct competition), could be perceived as an attempt to make 
my own magazine look good by tearing down the competition. Aware of this 
constraint, I’ve decided that nobody can complain if I only say positive things 
about the competition . . . and so, once again, I’ve limited myself to a listing 
of some of the worthwhile authors published by each. 

Omni published good fiction this year by Pat Cadigan, Nancy Kress, Howard 
Waldrop, Bruce McAllister, Kate Wilhelm, Garry Kilworth, Kathe Koja, Allen 
Steel, and others. Omni’s fiction editor is Ellen Datlow. 
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The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction featured good work by Mike 
Resnick, Robert Reed, Mary Rosenblum, Nina Kiriki Hoffman, L. Timmel 
Duchamp, David Gerrold, Ursula K. Le Guin, R. Garcia y Robertson, Ben 
Bova, Elizabeth Hand, Daniel Marcus, Carrie Richerson, Pati Nagle, and others. 
F&SF’s editor is Kristine Kathryn Rusch. 

Asimov's Science Fiction featured good work by Ursula K. Le Guin, Maureen 
F. McHugh, Brian Stableford, Michael Bishop, Mary Rosenblum, Michael 
Swanwick, Mike Resnick, Brian W. Aldiss, Lisa Goldstein, R. Garcia y Robert- 
son, Eliot Fintushel, Alexander Jablokov, Terry Bisson, John Brunner, and 
others. Asimov's Science Fiction’s editor is Gardner Dozois. 

Analog featured good work by Michael F. Flynn, G. David Nordley, Geoffrey 
A. Landis, Charles L. Harness, Rick Shelley, Jack McDevitt, Bud Sparhawk, 
Ben Bova, Jerry Oltion, Stephen Goldin, and others. Analog’s longtime editor 
is Stanley Schmidt. 

Amazing featured good work by Ursula K. Le Guin, Pamela Sargent, George 
Guthridge, Terry A. McGarry, and others. Amazing’s editor is Kim Mohan. 

Interzone featured good work by Geoff Ryman, Greg Egan, Brian Stableford, 
Katharine Kerr, Stephen Baxter, Chris Beckett, Leigh Kennedy, Paul Di Filippo, 
Kim Newman, Garry Kilworth, and others. /nterzone’s editor is David Pringle, 
now ‘“‘assisted’’ by Paul Brazier. 

Tomorrow published good work by Ursula K. Le Guin, Robert Reed, Eliot 
Fintushel, M. Shayne Bell, R. Garcia y Robertson, Michael H. Payne, Cynthia 
Ward, Felicity Savage, Norman Spinrad, and others. Tomorrow’s editor is Algis 
Budrys. 

Science Fiction Age published good work by Martha Soukup, Barry N. Malz- 
berg, Rick Wilber, Daniel Marcus, Robin Wilson, Bruce Boston, Geoffrey A. 
Landis, Gregory Benford, and others. Science Fiction Age’s editor is Scott 
Edelman. 

Aboriginial Science Fiction featured interesting work in its final issue by K. D. 
Wentworth, J. Brooke, and others. The editor of the now-defunct Aboriginal 
Science Fiction was Charles C. Ryan. 

Weird Tales, which changed its name in mid-year to Worlds of Fantasy and 
Horror, published good work by Tanith Lee, Ilan R. MacLeod, Jeff VanderMeer, 
and others. Worlds of Fantasy and Horror’s editor is Darrell Schweitzer. 

Pulphouse: A Fiction Magazine published interesting work by Steven Utley, 
Ray Vukcevich, Barry N. Malzberg, Carrie Richerson, and others. Pulphouse: 
A Fiction Magazine’s editor is Dean Wesley Smith. 

(Subscription addresses follow for those magazines hardest to find on the 
newsstands: The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Press, Inc., 
143 Cream Hill Road, West Cornwall, CT, 06796, annual subscription—$26.00 
in U.S.; Asimov’s Science Fiction, Dell Magazines Fiction Group, P.O. Box 
5130, Harlan, IA, 51593-5130—$39.97 for thirteen issues; /nterzone, 217 Pres- 
ton Drove, Brighton BNI 6FL, United Kingdom—$52.00 for an airmail one- 
year—twelve issues—subscription; Analog, Dell Magazines Fiction Group, P.O. 
Box 5133, Harlan, IA, 51593-5133—$39.97 for thirteen issues; Tomorrow, 
Box 6038 Evanston, IL 60204—$18.00 for a one-year (6 issues) subscription; 
Pulphouse: A Fiction Magazine, P.O. Box 1227, Eugene, OR 97440—$15 per 
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year (4 issues) in the U.S.; Worlds of Fantasy and Horror, Terminus Publishing 
Company, 123 Crooked Lane, King of Prussia, PA 19406-2570—$16.00 for 4 
issues in the U.S. 

The fact that sophisticated desktop publishing technology is now cheap enough 
to be affordable by almost anyone, and that almost anyone can use it to produce 
a magazine that at least /ooks like a professional product, has opened the flood- 
gates this year on a torrent of new magazines, most of them fiction semiprozines, 
many of them slick full-size productions, some of them even getting national 
newsstand distribution. Since the chances are that most of them run on a shoe- 
string budget and are probably severely undercapitalized, I expect most of them 
will die off like the proverbial flies. A few may have a chance of survival; we’ll 
see. 

Among the new fiction semiprozines, most of them SF-oriented, that are 
struggling to establish themselves, are Crank!, Expanse, Offworld, Harsh Mis- 
tress Science Fiction Adventures (which changed its name this year to Absolute 
Magnitude), the revamped version of Galaxy, Mindsparks, Sirius Visions, and 
so forth. 

Of these, by far the best, in terms of literary quality, and the only one that I 
would have no reservations about recommending—although it is perhaps also 
the one the furthest out on the fringes of science fiction—was Crank!, edited 
by Bryan Cholfin, which this year featured one of 1994’s best stories, Ursula 
K. Le Guin’s *‘The Matter of Seggri,’’ as well as thoroughly professional (al- 
though often decidedly odd) work by Jonathan Lethem, Chan Davis, Gene Wolfe, 
A. A. Attanasio, Lisa Tuttle, Terry Bisson, R. A. Lafferty, and others; they 
announced four issues this year, managed to produce two—this is a very promis- 
ing magazine that deserves to survive, and I wish them well. Absolute Magnitude, 
The Magazine of Science Fiction Adventures (formerly Harsh Mistress SF), 
changed more than its name, going from a cheap-looking digest to a slick, full- 
size magazine with full-color covers that is one of the best-looking products on 
the newsstands; to date, the fiction inside has been less impressive than the covers, 
although they have published professional-level fiction by Don D’ Ammassa, Hal 
Clement, Barry B. Longyear, and others—they produced two issues this year, 
one under each name. Pirate Writings, Tales of Fantasy, Mystery & Science 
Fiction, also changed from a digest-sized to a large-size format, and although 
it’s not quite as slick-looking as Absolute Magnitude, the writing has been a tad 
livelier, perhaps because of its wider scope, with interesting work by Paul Di 
Filippo, Jane Yolen, Daniel Hatch, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, and others— 
they promised three issues, produced two, and announced a change to quarterly 
publication in future. Expanse is another nice-looking full-size magazine, but 
produced little of professional-level quality this year; they promised four issues, 
and actually produced two. Alas, I find it impossible to recommend the revamped 
version of Galaxy, which, in spite of featuring mostly professional authors, 
produced very little original fiction (there were a lot of reprints) that was worth- 
while this year, with much of it downright awful; perhaps this is because, unlike 
any other magazine, almost all of it was in the form of short-short stories, a 
page or two apiece, which is a very difficult form in which to produce good 
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work; the magazine also deserves mention as having more ads per issue than 
any other magazine I’ve ever seen, which I suppose reflects its origins (still very 
apparent) as a New Age catalog—Galaxy produced its announced six bimonthly 
issues this year. I was also not terribly impressed by Sirius Visions, A Speculative 
Fiction Magazine Specializing in the Literature of Hope, a ‘‘magazine’’ in a 
curious tabloid-sized newspaper format, which is published eight times a year 
on ‘‘Celtic holidays’’ such as Samhain, Beltane, and Lugnassugh, although it 
at least has published some professional-level fiction by Kristine Kathryn Rusch, 
Sue Storm, and others; I’ve seen the *‘Samhain’’ issue, don’t know if there were 
any others. Offworld produced only one issue this year, and is already rumored 
to be dead. Mindsparks looks more like a fanzine than most of the slicker- 
looking magazines mentioned above, and has mostly been of note to date for some 
very professional-level (in fact, often quite technically sophisticated) nonfiction 
essays; there is less emphasis here on fiction, although they have published 
professional-level work by G. David Nordley, K. D. Wentworth, and others. 

Another promising new fiction semiprozine was launched in early 1995; we’ll 
talk more about it next year, but on the strength of the first issue, which I’ve 
already seen, I’m going to go out on a limb (none of the magazines here may 
be in existence by the end of 1995, including the one I’m about to mention— 
that’s the nature of the semiprozine market) and recommend Century, a new 
bimonthly fiction magazine edited by Robert K. J. Killheffer. Judging from the 
stuff in their first issue, Century looks like it’s going to be a thoroughly profes- 
sional-level magazine, operating at a level of literary sophistication and eclecti- 
cism matched in the semiprozine field only by Crank!. So take a chance and 
subscribe now—maybe your money will make the difference between survival 
and death for this promising new magazine. 

(It’s interesting to note that most of these new magazines—Absolute Magni- 
tude, Pirate Writings, Sirius Visions, Galaxy, even, to some extent, Tomorrow— 
are all self-consciously ‘‘retro’’ in sensibilities, dissatisfied with the current state 
of SF and harking back toward the ‘‘Good Old Days’’ when stories were less 
sophisticated and more ‘‘optimistic,’’ untainted with sex and negativity, and all 
promising to deliver good old-fashioned action/adventure space-opera stuff [al- 
most none of them, with the occasional exception of Tomorrow, do deliver it, 
in any reasonably competent form, but that’s another story], the sort of thing 
that made your pulses pound when you were fourteen. In this climate, it’s 
interesting to see new magazines like Crank! and Century—which actually is 
calling for greater literary complexity and higher levels of literary sophistication 
than is usually found in the genre today—swimming against the current, and I 
hope that this brave and audacious act proves to be a successful strategy for 
them.) 

Things were chaotic among the longer-established semiprozines, with many 
of them dying or struggling. The most significant loss here was probably Steve 
Pasechnick’s Strange Plasma, which published two issues this year, featuring 
good work by Michaela Roessner, Colin Greenland, Jim Marino, Kathleen Ann 
Goonan, R. A. Lafferty, and others, and then announced that it was ceasing 
publication. New Pathways and Whispers have also died, meaning that most of 
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the most prominent of the older fiction semiprozines are gone. Of the remaining 
long-established SF fiction semiprozines, the best probably are the Canadian 
magazine On Spec, and two Australian magazines, Aurealis and Eidolon. Unfor- 
tunately, while two editions of Eidolon were supposedly produced in 1994, we 
never saw them, and we’ve heard nothing about Aurealis at all this year, which 
makes me wonder if they’re still being produced. On Spec has been fairly reliable 
over the last few years, although this year it did produce only three issues out 
of a promised four; still, the magazing contains an interestingly eclectic mix of 
fiction, and the covers have improved over the last year or so to the point where 
they are probably the most handsome of any of the digest-sized semiprozines; 
worth your support. Aberrations is one of the most reliably published of the 
fiction semiprozines, bringing out twelve issues this year—unfortunately, the 
content is dreadful, usually a queasy combination of hardcore pornography and 
hardcore splatterpunk horror; not recommended. There was a one-shot ‘‘avant- 
garde’’ magazine called Proud Flesh out this year. As is usual with magazines 
that make a great fuss about how much more daring they are than the timid, 
stodgy old prozines, and how they’ll bring us dangerous visions too controversial 
for the prozines to publish, in practice these dangerous vissions seem for the 
most part to be merely sniggering juvenile jokes about sex, including here a 
sequel to ‘‘The Frankenstein Penis’’ (from Semiotext(e) SF), called ‘‘The Dracula 
Vagina.’’ That seems kind of disappointing, considering all the really controver- 
sial issues that society is going to have to deal with in the near future. Grue, 
The Leading Edge, and Xizquil produced only single issues this year, while 
Space & Time, Deathrealm, and Next Phase produced two. I didn’t see Tales 
of the Unanticipated, 2 A.M., or Weirdbook, or any of the British semiprozines 
such as Back Brain Recluse, REM, or Strange Attractor, and it’s hard to tell 
which of these titles—if any—are still alive. Marion Zimmer Bradley's Fantasy 
Magazine, in its seventh year now, is another reliably published magazine, 
getting out their promised four issues this year as usual, but I continue to be 
unimpressed by the overall quality of the fiction, which frequently doesn’t reach 
really professional levels. I haven’t been following the horror semiprozines 
closely of late, but in that market Cemetery Dance, one of the most prominent 
of them, seems to have run into a bad patch because of the illness of the editor, 
and only managed three issues in 1994. 

If you are looking for news and/or an overview of what’s happening in the 
genre, then, as always, Charles N. Brown’s Locus and Andy Porter’s SF Chroni- 
cle remain your best bet among that sub-class of semiprozines known as *‘news- 
zines.’’ The New York Review of Science Fiction (whose editorial staff includes 
David G. Hartwell, Donald G. Keller, Robert Killheffer, and Gordon Van 
Gelder) is more of a ‘‘criticalzine’’ than a “‘newszine,’’ and by now has estab- 
lished itself as a fixture in this market; by far the most reliably published of the 
‘‘criticalzines,’’ it kept to its twelve-issue schedule once again this year. Some 
people profess to find The New York Review of Science Fiction dull, and some 
of it is dull; every issue, there’s at least one piece that strikes me as extremely 
dull—but the magazine is also eclectic enough that I almost always find some- 
thing in every issue that strikes me as interesting and absorbing, too. I’m also 
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aware that the magazine publishes a varied enough mix of different types of 
material that something I find dull may strike someone else as fascinating, and 
vice versa. Steve Brown’s Science Fiction Eye is almost always entertaining and 
interesting, if you can find it—but they only published one issue this year out 
of a scheduled three, which is pretty much par for the course for them. Nova 
Express—edited by Lawrence Person, Glen Cox, and Dwight Brown—is also 
entertaining, when you can find it, but there was no issue produced in 1994, 
although they keep promising one for 1995. If the new criticalzine called Non- 
Stop Magazine, which debuted in 1993, published an issue this year, I didn’t 
see it, but I did receive a Winter 1995 issue just before this volume went to 
press. More reliable—they at least managed five out of their scheduled six 
issues—is another newish criticalzine, Tangent, which devotes itself to reviewing 
short fiction. The quality of the criticism still varies widely here, from profession- 
ally competent to embarrassingly amateuristic (although they seem to have gotten 
rid of their most inept reviewers), but this is a very important addition to the 
critical scene, since very little short fiction gets reviewed on a regular basis 
anywhere in the genre, except in Mark Kelly’s column in Locus—and in Tangent. 
Anyone who’s interested in short fiction should support this one. 

(Locus, Locus Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 13305, Oakland, CA 94661— 
$50.00 for a one-year first-class subscription, 12 issues; Science Fiction Chroni- 
cle, Algol Press, P.O. Box 022730, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0056—$30.00 for | 
year, 12 issues, $36.00 first class; The New York Review of Science Fiction, 
Dragon Press, P.O. Box 78, Pleasantville, NY 10570—$30.00 per year; Science 
Fiction Eye, Box 18539, Asheville, NC 28814—$10.00 for one year; Nova 
Express, White Car Publications, P.O. Box 27231, Austin, TX 78755-2231— 
$10 for a one-year (four-issue) subscription); Tangent, 5779 Norfleet, Raytown, 
MO 64133—$20 for one year, four issues, make all monies payable to David 
A. Truesdale; On Spec, the Canadian Magazine of Speculative Writing, P.O. 
Box 4727, Edmonton, AB, Canada T6E 5G6—$18 for a one-year subscription; 
Crank!, Broken Mirrors Press, P.O. Box 380473, Cambridge, MA 02238—$12 
for four issues; Century, P.O. Box 9270, Madison, WI 53715-0270—$27 for 
a one-year subscription; Non-Stop Magazine, Box 981, Peck Slip Station, New 
York, NY, 10272-0981—$18 for one year, four issues; Aurealis, the Australian 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, Chimaera Publications, P.O. Box 
538, Mt. Waverley, Victoria 3149, Australia—$24 for a four-issue (quarterly) 
subscription, ‘‘all money orders for overseas subscriptions should be in Austra- 
lian dollars’’; Eidolon, the Journal of Australian Science Fiction and Fantasy, 
Eidolon Publications, P.O. Box 225, North Perth, Western Australia 6006— 
$34 (Australian) for $4 issues overseas, payable to Richard Scriven; Back Brain 
Recluse, P.O. Box 625, Sheffield S1 3GY, United Kingdom—$18 for four 
issues; REM, REM Publications, 19 Sandringham Road, Willesden, London 
NW2 5EP, United Kingdom—7.50 pounds sterling for four issues; Xizquil, 
P.O. Box 2885, Reserve, NM, 87830—$10 for three issues; Strange Attractor: 
Horror, Fantasy, & Slipstream, 111 Sundon Road, Houghton Regis, Beds. LUS 
SNL, United Kingdom—7.75 pounds sterling for four issues; Cemetery Dance, 
P.O. Box 858, Edgewood, MD 21040—$15 for four issues (one year), $25 for 
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eight issues (two years), ‘‘checks or money orders should be payable to Richard 
T. Chizmar only!’’; Pirate Writings, Tales of Fantasy, Mystery & Science Fic- 
tion, 53 Whitman Ave., Islip, NY 11751, all checks payable to ‘‘Pirate Writings 
Publishing’’—$15.00 for four issues; Absolute Magnitude, The Magazine of 
Science Fiction Adventures, P.O. Box 13, Greenfield, MA 01302, four issues 
for $14, all checks payable to ‘‘D.N.A. Publications’’; Argonaut Science Fiction, 
P.O. Box 4201, Austin, TX 78765—$8 for two issues); Grue Magazine, Hells 
Kitchen Productions, Box 370, Times Square Sta., New York, NY 10108— 
$13.00 for three issues; Expanse, P.O. Box 43547, Baltimore, MD 21236- 
0547—$16 for four issues; Sirius Visions, Claddagh Press, 1075 NW Murray 
Road, Suite 161, Portland, OR 97229, eight issues for $16.50; Galaxy Magazine, 
The Institute for the Development of the Harmonious Human Being, Inc., P.O. 
Box 370, Nevada City, CA 95959—-$18 for a one-year subscription (6 issues); 
The Leading Edge, 3163 JKHB, Provo, UT 84602—$8 for three issues; Tales 
of the Unanticipated, P.O. Box 8036, Lake Street Station, Minneapolis, MN 
55408—$15.00 for four issues; Mindsparks, Molecudyne Research, P.O. Box 
1379, Laurel, MD 20725-1379, four issues for $18; Proud Flesh: Fiction for the 
Last Millennium, Chris DeVito, 402 West Washington Street #2, Champaign, IL 
61820-3456, $4.50 for the single issue.) 


This was a fairly disappointing year for original anthologies, at least for science 
fiction anthologies—many of them contained one or two good stories, but the 
overall level of most of them was not particularly high. There were a couple of 
strong fantasy anthologies, an encouraging trend that has persisted for a few 
years now. There were few shared-world anthologies, but many theme antholo- 
gies, many of them predictably weak. And, although new anthology series were 
being born, some of the most prominent series died. 

Turning to the established SF anthology series, Universe 3 (Bantam Spectra), 
edited by Karen Haber and Robert Silverberg, was one of the year’s stronger 
anthologies overall, and still struck me as mostly disappointing, with many of 
the stories dull and curiously bland. There was some good stuff here, though, 
mostly the more offbeat material. The best story here is probably Brian W. 
Aldiss’s ‘‘The Madonna of Futurity,’’ followed by Alex Jeffers’s ‘‘Composition 
with Barbarian and Animal,’’ which is deliberately and almost perversely slow- 
paced, but which does create a lush atmosphere and mood, with some sharp 
details, and Phillip C. Jennings’s *‘Going West’’—the Jennings story is also 
perverse, in its own way, frustratingly answering none of the puzzles that it 
raises in the course of the story, but with some vivid and highly unusual world- 
building and conceptualization. (Jennings’s story is also perverse in casually 
taking it for granted that normal, red-blooded, American boys would, of course, 
all be eager to have sex with two-ton alien walruses . . . Nothing perverted 
here—they’re all girl two-ton alien walruses, after all. Nothing kinky . . . This 
is slipped in (to coin a phrase) in such a casual, matter-of-fact manner that he 
almost gets away with it.) There was also interesting work here by Terry Boren, 
Paul Di Filippo, Wil McCarthy, Barry N. Malzberg, and E. Michael Blake. So 
there is good work here, even first-rate work . . . and yet, somehow you put 
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Universe 3 down with the feeling that it didn’t really generate a lot of excitement, 
certainly not as much as has been generated by other Haber & Silverberg Universe 
volumes. An announcement was made at year’s end that Bantam is dropping 
the Universe series; this is a real blow to the field, which not only loses yet 
another market, but a series that, when it was good, was very good, and, at its 
worst, was never less than competent and professional, and certainly always 
worth its cover price. The anthology market took another body blow this year 
with the news that Gollancz is also dropping the British anthology series New 
Worlds, which makes the current volume, New Worlds 4 (Gollancz), edited by 
David Garnett, the last in the series. Unfortunately, New Worlds is going out 
on a low note rather than a high note. New Worlds 4 is a highly uneven anthology, 
with some good stuff, but also with some Really Stupid stuff, including a very 
long version of the old story about how somebody’s penis detaches itself from 
his body and scurries away, and a Barrington Bayley story that features the 
invention of what amounts to the Sodomy Drive, where you can only navigate 
hyperspace by the seat of your pants, as it were—except that nobody’s wearing 
pants, if you see what I mean. (Nudge, nudge, wink, wink.) On the other hand, 
there are two first-rate stories here, lan McDonald’s story of starcrossed love 
between human and alien, “‘Legitimate Targets,’’ and Lisa Tuttle’s furiously 
despairing ‘‘And the Poor Get Children.’’ Plus worthwhile work from Michael 
Moorcock and Garry Kilworth, an interesting-but-positively-dripping-with-ennui 
story by Graham Charnock, and a story by Robert Holdstock that could have 
been quite good if he had taken his material seriously and managed to avoid the 
broad winks into the wings. On the whole, a disappointing ending to a series 
that has been intermittently brilliant. L. Ron Hubbard Presents Writers of the 
Future, Volume X (Bridge), edited by Dave Wolverton, is, as always, mostly 
minor stories by novice writers, some of whom might be worth keeping an eye 
on in days to come. There was no volume in the Synergy anthology series out 
in 1994, for the fourth year in a row, and, in spite of the editor’s assertions to 
the contrary, I think that it’s reasonable to assume that this series is dead; he’ll 
have to prove me wrong at this point by actually bringing a volume out. 

Promised for next year is a new Full Spectrum volume, the series thankfully 
seeming to have survived the departure of all of its original editors for other 
publishing houses, and the launch of a new anthology series from Tor called 
Starlight, edited by Patrick Nielsen Hayden, which sounds quite promising. It’s 
a sobering thought that, if not for Full Spectrum and the upcoming Starlight, 
there would now be no continuing science fiction annual original anthology series 
left in the field at all; at one time, there were a half-dozen or more of them. 
Next year will also see the launch of the first-ever professional online original 
anthology; Neon Visions, edited by Ellen Datlow, will appear on Omni’s elec- 
tronic online magazine on America Online, and will present six original novellas, 
One per month, with each story online for one month and then archived for six 
months, so that they can be downloaded by anyone who has access to the 
online Omni through America Online. This is a fascinating experiment, and how 
successful it is will be a telling indicator of just how soon (if at all) electronic 
publishing will blossom into a major force in the publishing world. 
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Turning to the nonseries SF anthologies, it was a fairly weak year here overall 
as well, although again most of the anthologies contained at least one or two 
good stories. I guess in a way Mike Resnick’s ‘‘Alternate’’ anthologies are a 
series, although not an officially recognized and acknowledged one. If you do 
consider them to be a series, then the series started strongly several years back 
with Alternate Presidents, and has been slowly running out of steam through 
the subsequent volumes—Alternate Kennedys, Alternate Warriors—with each 
one a little weaker than its predecessor. This trend is actually slightly reversed 
by this year’s entry, Alternate Outlaws (Tor), edited by Mike Resnick, which I 
thought was somewhat stronger overall than last year’s Alternate Warriors— 
but still nowhere as strong as Alternate Presidents had been. Why is this? For 
my money, it’s because most of the stories in Alternate Presidents were solidly 
science-fictional extrapolations of legitimate Alternate History themes, things 
that actually could have happened. That’s still true of the best stories in Alternate 
Outlaws, such as Walter Jon Williams’s ‘Red Elvis’’ and Allen Steele’s ‘*Riders 
in the Sky’’ . . . but with every book the percentage of wildly improbable if 
not impossible (and sometimes downright silly) scenarios has gone up (“‘Suppose 
Mother Teresa formed an outlaw gang with Einstein and Albert Schweitzer!”’ 
‘*Suppose Carmen Miranda and Humphrey Bogart and Edward G. Robinson 
started robbing banks together!’’ *‘Suppose Queen Elizabeth the First became a 
pirate!’’), much of it obviously wink-wink in-jokes between Resnick and his 
authors, and although this sort of thing can be entertaining, and sometimes is 
here, it also doesn’t usually make for truly first-rate science fiction stories that 
you can remember more than a day or two down the road. In addition to the 
Williams and Steele stories mentioned above, Alternate Outlaws also contains 
entertaining work (yes, some of it fairly improbable, although most of it tends 
toward the more possible end of the Alternate History spectrum) by Maureen F. 
McHugh, Frank M. Robinson, Katharine Kerr, Martha Soukup, Judith Tarr, and 
others. There are apparently more ‘‘Alternate’’ anthologies in the pipeline, but 
I do begin to wonder if this series hasn’t already lived out its natural life span. 
Almost all of the above remarks apply just as well, if not better, to By Any 
Other Fame (DAW), edited by Mike Resnick and Martin H. Greenberg, another 
anthology which, instead of exploring feasible Alternate History scenarios, 
mostiy plays somewhat silly ‘“‘What If’? games with celebrities—‘‘What if 
Groucho Marx had been chosen to play Rhett Butler?’ . . . ‘‘What if Elvis 
became the President of the United States?’’ . . . ‘‘What if Humphrey Bogart 
was a private detective and Raymond Chandler was a movie star?’’ . . . and so 
on. As with Alternate Outlaws, there is some good stuff here, but it’s mostly 
the stories that treat the theme the most seriously that deliver the most worthwhile 
material. The best story here is probably Jack C. Haldeman’s ‘‘South of Eden, 
Somewhere Near Salinas,’’ although the stories by Nancy Kress, Beth Meacham, 
Barry N. Malzberg, and Janet Kagan were also worthwhile; on the whole, this 
is probably somewhat weaker than Alternate Outlaws, though, while covering 
much the same sort of ground. Alternate Worldcons (Pulphouse Publishing, 
Box 1227, Eugene, OR 97440—$10 for Alternate Worldcons), edited by Mike 
Resnick, is more a fannish joke than an anthology that will appeal to the general 
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readership—stories about what would have happened if other fan groups than 
the groups that actually won had won the bidding to put on a particular year’s 
World Science Fiction Convention—and most of the stories in it will be unre- 
warding (if not incomprehensible) to those who are not hard-core convention- 
going fans, being mostly excuses to assemble lots of fannish in-jokes; the only 
piece here that might appeal to a wider readership is Kristine Kathryn Rusch’s 
heartfelt poem, ‘“ApocalypseCon.”’ 

Some of the same sort of ground that is covered in Alternate Outlaws and By 
Any Other Fame is also covered in Alien Pregnant By Elvis (DAW), edited by 
Esther M. Friesner and Martin H. Greenberg, an aggressively tongue-in-cheek 
anthology built around the premise that the things that you read in the headlines 
of supermarket tabloid newspapers are actually true—which, of course, means 
that many of the same celebrities who were featured in the two Resnick antholo- 
gies are put through a round of even sillier shenanigans here (for a dead man, 
poor old Elvis certainly has been kept busy the last couple of years—there was 
an anthology devoted to Elvis stories last year, another such anthology this year, 
and at least four of the year’s original anthologies had Elvis stories in them, 
plus assorted magazine appearances). This is a totally frivolous anthology, of 
course, not meant to be taken seriously for a minute, and, if you keep that in 
mind, the stories in it are entertaining enough to make the book worth buying, 
although you'll have forgotten almost all of them an hour after reading them; 
this is one of those anthologies (there were several this year) that should be read 
one story at a time over a period of days, nor read all in one sitting, which 
would be like sitting down and eating several gallons of caramel popcor all at 
once—there was entertaining work here by Allen Steele, Lawrence Watt-Evans, 
Kristine Kathryn Rusch, Kate Daniel, George Alec’ Effinger, and Esther M. 
Friesner herself, among others. On the other hand, Future Quartet: Earth in the 
Year 2042: A Four-Part Invention (AvoNova), edited by Charles Sheffield, 
wants you to take it very seriously indeed, and, as a result, perhaps comes across 
as too frowningly solemn; certainly the four stories here (they are matched 
with four somewhat fictionalized ‘‘essays,’’ by the same authors), all admirable 
attempts at forecasting future social problems with an eye to perhaps preventing 
them, while earnest and well-intentioned, are also mostly gray and rather dull; 
this also shouldn’t be read all in one sitting, although here, rather than eating 
too much popcorn at one sitting, the analogy would be to eating huge quantities 
of something much heavier and more indigestible, a whole pot roast, perhaps— 
although all the stories contain interesting and substantial social speculations, 
the most entertaining story here, considered as a story, is, not surprisingly, by 
that veteran entertainer, Frederik Pohl. 

One of the few shared-world anthologies this year was Hotel Andromeda 
(Ace), edited by Jack L. Chalker, an anthology of stories set in a ‘‘Galactic 
Grand Hotel.’’ Most of the comments above about Alien Pregnant By Elvis 
apply just as well to Hotel Andromeda, and it’s another of those books you’re 
not going to want to read in one sitting, unless you like eating gallons of caramel 
popcorn at one go—which, perhaps, some people do. Another shared-world 
anthology, of a sort, anyway, was Elric: Tales of the White Wolf (White Wolf), 
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edited by Edward E. Kramer, an anthology of stories about Michael Moorcock’s 
famous sword & sorcery hero Elric of Melniboné, by Karl Edward Wagner, 
Neil Gaiman, Nancy A. Collins, Moorcock himself, and others. There was also 
a new Wild Cards *‘Mosaic Novel’’ this year, Marked Cards, edited by R. R. 
Martin (Baen). 

There were also several examples this year of that curious subgenre, the 
‘‘regional’’ anthology—SF stories ostensibly written by authors who all come 
from one particular region of the country, or written about one particular region 
of the country; in 1994, we also had an unusual number of ‘‘regional’’ anthologies 
featuring stories written by authors from other countries, as well. Perhaps the 
best of these “‘regional’’ anthologies, and certainly one of the best science fiction 
anthologies of the year in general, was the long-awaited Future Boston (Tor), 
edited by D. Alexander Smith. This anthology collects most of the ‘‘Future 
Boston’’ stories—set in a slowly sinking Boston that has become the world’s 
intergalactic trading port—that first appeared in various SF magazines in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, but also adds unpublished stories and newly written 
connecting sections in order to create what has become known in the trade as a 
‘mosaic novel’’—and, unlike most such, it manages to work pretty well as one, 
too; obviously a lot of thought and effort has gone into the creation of the 
background setting and scenario, and into the integrating of the material as well, 
much more so than is usually put into these sorts of projects. Most of the *‘Future 
Boston’’ stories that work best as stand-alone pieces were already published, of 
course, but some of the unpublished stories are quite good as well, the connecting 
pieces are interesting, and they really do add to the strength of the overall book — 
this really is one of those rare cases where the sum of the parts adds up to be 
greater than the whole. And even if it were nor, you'd still have a collection of 
the original “‘Future Boston’’ stories, which included some of the best short 
work of the late 1980s. So this one is well worth your money, featuring good 
new material by Alexander Jablokov, Steven Popkes, Resa Nelson, Sarah Smith, 
David Alexander Smith, and others, as well as memorable reprints by Jablokov, 
Popkes, David Alexander Smith, Geoffrey A. Landis, and others. 

As worthwhile and substantial in some ways, and also one of the best science 
fiction anthologies of the year, is Alien Shores (Aphelion), edited by Peter 
McNamara and Margaret Winch, a massive mixed original and reprint anthology 
of stories by Australian SF writers. The level of quality is perhaps more uneven 
here than in Future Boston, with some mediocre and even downright bad stories 
mixed in with the good ones, but it does contain one of the year’s best stories, 
‘*Flowering Mandrake,’’ by George Turner, plus good new stories by Sean 
McMullen, Stephen Dedman, Chris Simmons, Leanne Frahm, Lucy Sussex, and 
others, as well as good reprints by Greg Egan, Damien Broderick, Rosaleen 
Love, Terry Dowling, and others. Even if the overall level of quality were not 
as high as it is, though, this would still be a fascinating book for the look it 
gives us into what science fiction can be like in the hands of people from a very 
different culture and mindset. The same kind of insight can be gained from the 
two other books of Australian SF that were published (or at least came to my 
attention) this year—which I'll mention here for symmetry’s sake, and also for 
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your convenience in case you decide to check out Australian SF in a systematic 
way, although technically, being reprint anthologies, they should be covered in 
the reprint anthology section (where I’ll mention them again)—Mortal Fire: 
Best Australian SF (Coronet Books), edited by Terry Dowling and Van Ikin, 
which contains good reprint material by Greg Egan, George Turner, A. Bertram 
Chandler, Cherry Wilder, David Lake, Damien Broderick, Sean McMullen, 
Terry Dowling, and others, and Metaworlds: Best Australian Science Fiction 
(Penguin Australia), edited by Paul Collins, which features good reprint stuff 
by many of the same authors in Mortal Fire and Alien Shores—Greg Egan, 
George Turner, Stephen Dedman, Terry Dowling, Sean McMullen, Damien 
Broderick, Rosaleen Love, David Lake, Leanne Frahm—although no specific 
stories are duplicated, an indication of the depth of field that exists in the 
Australian SF market these days. 

There were also two anthologies of Canadian SF this year. Prairie Fire: New 
Canadian Speculative Fiction, edited by Candas Jane Dorsey and G. N. Louise 
Jonasson, a special book version of the Canadian magazine Prairie Fire, pro- 
duced for ConAdien, this year’s Worldcon, shows the Canadian tradition to be 
less oriented toward hard scientific concepts and updated space-opera than is the 
Australian tradition, at least in this volume, which leans more heavily toward 
softer ‘‘speculative fiction’’ than toward core SF; there is interesting work here 
(although not all of it necessarily science fiction by most accepted genre defini- 
tions) by Maria Billion, Keith Scott, Peter Watts, Derry] Murphy, Andrew 
Weiner, and others. Northern Stars: The Anthology of Canadian Science Fiction 
(Tor), a mixed original and reprint anthology edited by David G. Hartwell and 
Glenn Grant, gives us, not surprisingly, a look at a Canadian tradition that is 
much more solidly science fictional than the work in Prairie Fire, closer to— 
although, fascinatingly, by no means entirely synonymous with—the tradition 
of work in the United States and Britain. The original stories here are somewhat 
weak, but that’s balanced by the presence of many strong reprint stories by 
writers such as Phyllis Gotlieb, Elisabeth Vonarburg, Spider Robinson, Charles 
de Lint, Andrew Weiner, Robert Charles Wilson, Eileen Kerrnaghan, Robert J. 
Sawyer, and others, including two really outstanding stories, William Gibson’s 
“*The Winter Market’’ and Candas Jane Dorsey’s unjustly overlooked *‘(Learning 
About) Machine Sex.”’ 

Rounding out the year’s ‘‘regional’’ SF anthologies was Washed by a Wave 
of Wind: Science Fiction from the Corridor (Signature Books), edited by M. 
Shayne Bell, ostensibly an anthology of stories by writers who live in Utah 
and southeastern Idaho—‘‘the Corridor’’—although they have to stretch the 
definition to ‘‘or has lived’’ there to get in people like Orson Scott Card, who 
don’t anymore. (I’ve heard this book referred to, sarcastically, as Great Science 
Fiction by Mormons, but although most of the writers here do seem to be 
Mormons, that may be an accident of geography, and, in any case, is not the 
official organizing principle given.) The original fiction here, unfortunately, 
tends to be rather weak, although there is interesting work by Dave Wolverton, 
D. William Shunn, and others, and the anthology also features strong reprint 
work by M. Shayne Bell, Michaelene Pendleton, and, especially, Orson Scott 
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Card, whose huge novella *‘Pageant Wagon’’ is the kingpiece of the book. There 
was also a horror anthology of stories set in the South (mostly in New Orleans 
and its surrounding areas), South from Midnight (Southern Fried Press), edited 
by Richard Gilliam, Martin H. Greenberg, and Thomas R. Hanlon. 

Turning to the fantasy anthologies, there was another edition in the Xanadu 
series this year, Xanadu 2 (Tor), edited by Jane Yolen. This one was perhaps 
slightly less substantial than last year’s volume, but still delivered a pleasing 
mix of different styles of fantasy, over a nicely eclectic range of tone and mood, 
and featured strong work by Megan Lindholm, Delia Sherman, Ursula K. Le 
Guin, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Patricia A. McKillip, and others; let’s hope 
that this series will continue for many years, because I think that it is contributing 
something valuable to the contemporary scene. 

Encouragingly, the year also featured several strong and very eclectic fantasy 
(mostly) anthologies. For instance, it’s hard to know where to categorize the 
British anthology Blue Motel: Narrow Houses Volume 3 (Little, Brown), edited 
by Peter Crowther. Ostensibly it’s a horror anthology, but it contains a lot of 
stuff that doesn’t fit into the horror category at all, including a very strong SF 
story by Ursula K. Le Guin, another of her recent crop of Hainish stories, 
‘*Betrayals,’’ which I’d have to rank as perhaps the third best Le Guin story 
this year, right behind *‘Forgiveness Day’’ and “‘The Matter of Seggri’’—and 
which looks very out-of-place indeed in a horror anthology, making you wonder 
how in the world it got there. That’s not the end of the unclassifiable stuff, though. 
Blue Motel also features another good SF story, by Kathleen Ann Goonan, a 
strange fantasy by Brian W. Aldiss which mingles Greek myth with the dreams 
of a condemned modern-day prisoner, a mystery-horror Hitchcock homage with 
distinct surreal elements by Ian McDonald, and a totally surreal and totally 
unclassifiable fantasy by Michael Moorcock. The rest of the anthology is mostly 
made up of standard English ghost story stuff, more what you would have 
expected, although still perhaps slightly more cozy and less gruesome than the 
usual hardcore horror anthology, which is one reason, along with its eclecticism, 
why I arbitrarily decided to review it here under fantasy. It’s definitely a worth- 
while anthology, one of the year’s better ones, in fact—a shame that Le Guin 
didn’t publish *‘Betrayals’’ somewhere where most of the people who'd like to 
read it would have a chance of finding it, though. Another quite eciectic anthol- 
ogy, in spite of what would seem like a fairly restrictive theme, was Tales from 
the Great Turtle: Fantasy in the Native American Tradition (Tor), edited by 
Piers Anthony and Richard Gilliam. I hadn’t expected much, going in, since 
Native American themes had already been overused to the point of cliché in 
fantasy in the last few years, but I was pleasantly surprised by the range of 
different types of materials and different styles and attacks here—ranging from 
stories similar to traditional Native American folktales to harder-edged stories 
set in the modern world to stories set in the borderland between science fiction 
and wild surrealism—and Tales from the Great Turtle may well be the best 
fantasy anthology of the year, and one of the year’s best in any category. My 
favorite from the book is William Sanders’s ‘‘Going After Old Man Alabama,”’ 
a nicely quirky backwoods fantasy with a wry flavor to it somewhat reminiscent 
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of the work of Terry Bisson or the early R. A. Lafferty. My second favorite is 
Kristine Kathryn Rusch’s powerful ‘‘Monuments to the Dead.’’ The book also 
features a chunk of Jack Dann’s famous unpublished novel, Counting Coup— 
unfortunately, it is just that, a chunk, and doesn’t really stand on its feet as an 
individual work of fiction, but it’s worth reading anyway, and gives you a feel 
for what the rest of the (alas, unpublished!) novel is like. There is also strong, 
quirky work here by Owl Goingback, Jane Yolen, Ed Gorman, Steve Rasnic 
Tem, Caroline Rhodes, Esther M. Friesner, Rick Wilber, Pamela Sargent, Gerald 
Hausman, Nicholas A. DiChario, and others. All in all, only a few mediocre- 
to-bad pieces here, making it a good value for your money; it’s a nice-looking 
hardcover, too, with an unusually creative cover design. The other candidate 
for best fantasy anthology of the year was Black Thorn, White Rose (AvoNova 
Morrow), edited by Ellen Datlow and Terri Windling, another anthology of 
‘‘updated’’ fairy tales told with modern sensibilities, a sequel to last year’s Snow 
White, Blood Red. This isn’t quite as strong overall as Snow White, Blood Red 
had been, but it is still one of the year’s best fantasy anthologies, with an 
entertaining and satisfyingly varied selection of stories, many of them straddling 
that ambiguous borderland where fairy-tale fantasy shades into horror; in fact, 
a legitimate argument could be made for considering it a horror anthology, but 
I do think that, on balance, it feels more like a fantasy anthology than a horror 
anthology, which is why I’m mentioning it here. The best story in Black Thorn, 
White Rose is Howard Waldrop’s strange mixture of backwoods humor, fairy 
tale, and Damon Runyonesque riffs, ‘“The Sawing Boys,’’ but there is also 
strong work here by Nancy Kress, Patricia C. Wrede, Michael Kandel, Jane 
Yolen, Roger Zelazny, Peter Straub, and Susan Wade, among others. Not quite 
in the same league as Tales from the Great Turtle or Black Thorn, White Rose, 
but still an enjoyable and eclectic anthology whose contents include fantasy, 
Alternate History, horror, and science fiction, was Weird Tales from Shakespeare 
(DAW), edited by Katharine Kerr and Martin H. Greenberg. This is another of 
those anthologies that, given the rather silly concept—stories about Shakespeare, 
or stories that play in one way or another with Shakespeare’s material—is actually 
better than you’d expect it to be, although the bulk of the stories are not meant 
to be taken seriously. The best story in Weird Tales from Shakespeare is Gregory 
Feeley’s ‘‘Aweary of the Sun,”’ but there is also worthwhile material by Brian 
Aldiss, Josepha Sherman, Laura Resnick, Esther M. Friesner, Mike Resnick, 
Gregory Benford, Kate Elliot, and others. Another eating-a-gallon-of-caramel- 
popcorn-at-one-sitting anthology is Deals with the Devil (DAW), edited by Mike 
Resnick, Martin H. Greenberg, and Loren D. Estleman, which delivers just what 
it says it’s going to deliver, most of the stories lightweight to extremely light- 
weight, a few of them more substantial than you’d think, the majority of them 
reasonably entertaining; the best work here is by Gregory Feeley, Frank M. 
Robinson, Pat Cadigan, Judith Tarr, George Alec Effinger, Laura Resnick, David 
Gerrold, Anthony Lewis, and Mike Resnick himself. There was also yet another 
Christmas anthology this year, joining the crowded shelf of such titles that have 
been brought out in the last few years, a mixed reprint and original anthology 
called Christmas Magic (Tor), edited by David G. Hartwell. Most of the originals 
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here are rather weak, but the bulk of the book is reprint material, and there are 
strong reprint stories here from Donald E. Westlake, Alexander Jablokov, Janet 
Kagan, Robert Frazier and James Patrick Kelly, Howard Waldrop, William 
Browning Spencer, Harlan Ellison, Nina Kiriki Hoffman, and others. 

I haven’t been following the horror field as closely as I once did, but it seemed 
to me that the most prominent horror anthology of the year may have been Little 
Deaths (Millennium), edited by Ellen Datlow. I’ve frankly grown tired of the 
standard ‘‘Erotic Horror’ anthology, especially the gross-out splatterpunk fuck- 
*em-in-the-intestines-while-they-die sort, which have proliferated so greatly in 
the last couple of years as to almost form a subgenre of their own (interestingly, 
in spite of the violence toward women and hostility for women that seems to be 
an integral part of these sorts of books, many of the authors who most frequently 
write for them are women, an odd social phenomenon), but Little Deaths is 
done with a good deal more literary sophistication and variety of tone than 
is the standard product. My favorite story here was Nicola Griffith’s novella 
‘*Yaguara,’’ followed by Lucius Shepard’s ‘*The Last Time’’; the book also 
features strong work by M. John Harrison, Pat Cadigan, Jack Womack, Sarah 
Clemens, and others. Unfortunately, the Griffith, the Shepard, and the Harrison 
stories, some of the best stories in the anthology, have all been cut out of the 
upcoming American edition (I read the British edition), meaning that the book 
you get is going to be considerably weaker than the book you could have gotten, 
which is a shame. Also getting a lot of attention in the horror market this year 
was Love in Vein: Twenty Original Tales of Vampiric Erotica (HarperPrism), 
edited by Poppy Z. Brite, which leans toward the grotesque, splatterpunk end 
of the field, but which is occasionally leavened by welcome touches of intelli- 
gence and style. There was less such leavening in The King Is Dead: Tales of 
Elvis Postmortem (Delta), edited by Paul M. Sammon, a mixed reprint and 
original anthology that is pretty solidly hardcore splatterpunk in sensibility, 
although there is some stuff here that doesn’t rely on the grotesque, by writers 
such as Harlan Ellison, Chet Williamson, Michael Reaves, and others. Ironically, 
the two best stories here, ‘‘Bubba Ho-Tep,’’ by Joe R. Lansdale and ‘‘Donna 
Rae,’’ by Neal Barrett Jr., demonstrate the strengths and the weaknesses of 
splatterpunk, both full of headlong energy and strong, shaggy, irreverent humor, 
and both spoiling some of their impact (for old farts like me, anyway) by 
indulging in material that is too obviously there for no real reason other than to 
shock the reader, deliberate gross-out-for-the-sake-of-grossing-people-out stuff, 
like a little boy picking his nose and showing it to a roomful of his mother’s 
friends having a tea party. On the whole, then, I’d have to say that this book 1s 
less successful than /ast year’s Elvis anthology Elvis Rising: Stories on the King, 
and certainly more concentrated on horror than that anthology was, which also 
featured science fiction, fantasy, and mainstream stories. (It’s interesting to 
notice the similarities—and the differences—between The King Is Dead and 
Alien Pregnant by Elvis: both anthologies rely heavily on stories inspired by 
tabloid newspaper headlines, but the mood and tone of those stories are very 
different from one book to the other.) Mention should also be made of The Best 
of Whispers (Borderlands Press), edited by Stuart David Schiff, a mixed reprint 
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and original anthology of stories from the well-known (and now, alas, defunct), 
horror/fantasy semiprozine that includes original work by Whitley Strieber, Ray 
Bradbury, Lucius Shepard, Melanie Tem, and others, and strong reprints by 
Fritz Leiber, Karl Edward Wagner, Connie Willis, Ramsey Campbell, and David 
J. Schow. Other original horror anthologies this year included: Borderlands 4 
(Borderlands Press), edited by Elizabeth and Thomas Monteleone: Return to the 
Twilight Zone (DAW), edited by Carol Serling; Dark Destiny: The World of 
Darkness (White Wolf), edited by Edward E. Kramer; and the above-mentioned 
South from Midnight. (It should be mentioned that some of the anthologies that 
I have pigeonholed above as fantasy anthologies—for instance, Blue Motel and 
Black Thorn, White Rose, and even, to a somewhat lesser extent, Deals with 
the Devil—could validly have been listed as horror anthologies instead; and, if 
they were so listed, then Blue Motel and Black Thorn, White Rose would certainly 
have to be ranked along with Little Deaths as the top horror anthologies of the 
year (although which order I’d rank them in, I have no idea). Listing them as 
fantasy anthologies instead was a subjective decision on my part, and a case 
could be made for either categorization.) 

An associational anthology that might be of interest to some genre readers is 
The Mysterious West (HarperCollins), edited by Tony Hillerman—the gimmick 
here is that this is a book of mystery stories with Western settings, written by 
well-known mystery writers, but some of those writers, such as Bill Pronzini, 
Ed Gorman, and Carole Nelson Douglas, will be familiar to the SF readership 
as well, and a few of the stories even have mild fantastic elements (one being 
narrated by a cat, for instance). 


In terms of literary quality, 1994 seemed to be a pretty good year for novels, 
perhaps even better than 1993, although somewhat fewer strong first novels were 
published than last year. 

As far as the numbers are concerned, the newsmagazine Locus estimates 1,109 
original books and 627 reprints, for an overall total of 1,736 SF/fantasy/horror 
books published in 1994, declining by 5 percent from 1993’s total, the third 
year in a row of decline—although, for all the grim recessionary talk that has 
preoccupied the field during the last couple of years, if you compare this to 
1993’s total of 1,820 titles, it’s clear that this decline has by no means been an 
enormous one; what usually happens is that the death of one already established 
publishing line is balanced by the launching of a new line somewhere else, 
leaving the overall totals roughly the same. (It should be emphasized that this 
total does nor include the gaming and media-related books; if it did, the overall 
total would be far higher.) Original SF/fantasy/horror novels make up 616 of 
the titles in that overall total. According to Locus, there were 204 SF novels 
published in 1994 (as opposed to 263 in 1993), 234 fantasy novels published in 
1994 (as opposed to 267 published in 1993), and 178 horror novels published 
in 1994 (as opposed to 175 in 1993— it’s interesting to note that although adult 
horror titles declined, the explosion in the Young Adult horror market more than 
made up the difference; 38 percent of all horror books are now Young Adult 
titles, up from 30 percent last year). Hardcover books accounted for 39 percent 
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of the total this year, trade paperbacks for 20 percent, and mass-market paper- 
backs for 41 percent—five years ago, trade paperbacks accounted for only 7 
percent of the total, while mass-market paperbacks made up SO percent, so 
obviously the trade paperback format has grown at the expense of the mass- 
market paperback format. Many if not most adult SF and fantasy novels seem 
to come out in hardcover these days, with a mass-market or trade paperback 
reprint following; there are noticeably fewer original mass-market paperbacks 
than there were only a few years ago; some publishers have almost phased-out 
the paperback original, with Tor, for instance, now doing 76 percent of its 
original titles as hardcovers—that’s high, but Bantam/Doubleday/Dell is doing 
38 percent of its originals as hardcovers, and Random/Ballantine/Del Rey/Faw- 
cett is doing 40 percent of its originals as hardcovers, so obviously Tor is not 
alone in following this trend. Maybe the original mass-market paperback is on 
the way out, or at least destined to be squeezed down to a far smaller share of 
the market. 

Even restricting myself to the SF novels alone, it’s obviously just about 
impossible for any one individual—let alone somebody with all of the huge 
amounts of reading that I have to do at shorter lengths for Asimov’s and for this 
anthology—to read and evaluate all of the more than 200 new science fiction 
novels that came out in 1994, or even a really significant fraction of them. 

Therefore, as usual, I’m going to limit myself to listing those novels that have 
received a lot of attention and acclaim in 1994, including: The Iron Dragon’s 
Daughter, Michael Swanwick (Morrow/AvoNova); Green Mars, Kim Stanley 
Robinson (Bantam Spectra); Heavy Weather, Bruce Sterling (Bantam Spectra); 
Wildlife, James Patrick Kelly (Tor); Slow Funeral, Rebecca Ore (Tor); Brittle 
Innings, Michael Bishop (Bantam); Solis, A. A. Attanasio (HarperCollins); Beg- 
gars and Choosers, Nancy Kress (Tor); Permutation City, Greg Egan (Millen- 
nium); Furious Gulf, Gregory Benford (Bantam Spectra); Half the Day Is Night, 
Maureen F. McHugh (Tor); Red Dust, Paul M. McAuley (Morrow/AvoNova); 
Temporary Agency, Rachel Pollack (St. Martin’s Press); Ring, Stephen Baxter 
(HarperCollins UK); Mother of Storms, John Barnes (Tor); Larque on the Wing, 
Nancy Springer (Morrow/AvoNova); Love & Sleep, John Crowley (Bantam); 
The Stars are Also Fire, Poul Anderson (Tor); Somewhere East of Life, Brian 
W. Aldiss (Carroll & Graf); North Wind, Gwyneth Jones (Gollancz); Feersum 
Endjinn, tain M. Banks (Orbit); Hot Sky at Midnight, Robert Silverberg (Bantam 
Spectra); Genetic Soldier, George Turner (Morrow/AvoNova); Mysterium, Rob- 
ert Charles Wilson (Bantam Spectra); Pasquale’s Angel, Paul J. McAuley (Gol- 
lancz); Caldé of the Long Sun, Gene Wolfe (Tor); Summer of Love, Lisa Mason 
(Bantam Spectra); The Engines of God, Jack McDevitt (Ace); The Voices of 
Heaven, Frederik Pohl (Tor); Towing Jehovah, James Morrow (Harcourt Brace); 
Summer King, Winter Fool, Lisa Goldstein (Tor); Happy Policeman, Patricia 
Anthony (Harcourt Brace); Worldwar: In the Balance, Harry Turtledove (Del 
Rey); Terminal Café, lan McDonald (Bantam Spectra); Foreigner, C. J. Cherryh 
(Warner Aspect); Random Acts of Senseless Violence, Jack Wamack (Grove 
Atlantic); End of an Era, Robert J. Sawyer (Ace); Climbing Olympus, Kevin J. 
Anderson (Warner Aspect); Shadow’s End, Sheri S. Tepper (Bantam Spectra); 
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The Jericho Iteration, Allen Steele (Ace); Mirror Dance, Lois McMaster Bujold 
(Baen); Merlin’s Wood, Robert Holdstock (HarperCollins UK); The Carnival of 
Destruction, Brian Stableford (Carroll & Graf); Fires of Eden, Dan Simmons 
(Putnam); /nsomnia, Stephen King (Viking); and The Dolphins of Pern, Anne 
McCaffery (Del Rey). 

It didn’t seem to be quite as strong a year for first novels as last year, although 
some excellent first novels did appear. The first novels that stirred up the most 
excitement and acclaim this year were Queen City Jazz, Kathleen Ann Goonan 
(Tor), Gun, with Occasional Music, Jonathan Lethem (Harcourt Brace), and 
Vurt, Jeff Noon (Crown), the Arthur C. Clarke Award winner this year, which 
pulled reviews ranging from admiringly positive to almost rabidly negative. 
Other first novels included: This Side of Judgment, J. R. Dunn (Harcourt Brace); 
The Imperium Game, K. D. Wentworth (Del Rey); Voices in the Light, Sean 
McMullen (Aphelion); Changing Fate, Elisabeth Waters (DAW): The Woman 
Between the Worlds, F. Gwynplaine MaclIntyre (Dell); Aggressor Six, Wil Mc- 
Carthy; Witch and Wombat, Carolyn Cushman (Warner Questar); Love Bite, 
Sherry Gottlieb (Warner); The Child Queen, Nancy McKenzie (Del Rey); Aurian, 
Maggie Furey (Bantam Spectra); and Brother to Dragons, Companion to Owls, 
Jane Lindskold (AuoNova). The Del Rey Discovery line, which had stirred up 
a lot of excitement last year with acclaimed and award-winning first novels by 
writers such as Nicola Griffith and Mary Rosenblum (Griffith won the Tiptree 
Award, Rosenblum the Compton Crook Award), seemed to generate less of 
interest this year, and I get the feeling that it’s being phased out, or at least is 
being allowed to peter out—which, if true, is a shame, since it was a very 
promising line. 

It looked to me, although this is a subjective opinion, gathered from reading 
the reviews and listening to reader reaction, as if 1994 was a pretty good year 
for novels, although there was no clear favorite, no single book that dominated 
the category in the way that other books have done in years past. It’s anyone’s 
guess what will end up winning the major awards, although Green Mars and 
The Iron Dragon’s Daughter seem to be favorites in some quarters. And, of 
course, SFWA’s bizarre ‘‘rolling eligibility’’ rule allows books from 1993 such 
as Greg Bear’s Moving Mars to be pitted against the 1994 novels for the Nebula 
Award, which complicates things even more, and makes it even more difficult 
to predict who is going to win what. (Green Mars, of course, already won last 
year’s Hugo Award, and is now up for this year’s Nebula Award, just to confuse 
things further. I wonder if anyone else has noticed that Kim Stanley Robinson 
won the Nebula and the Hugo Awards last year with two separate books? | can’t 
think of any other case where the same author won the Nebula Award with one 
book and the Hugo Award with another book, in the same year!) 

As can be seen from a glance at the list above, Tor had another very strong 
year (perhaps even stronger than last year), as did Bantam Spectra. The Harper- 
Collins line is also beginning to show up on the list, as is stuff from the revamped 
Warner Aspect line and from the AvoNova line, which was spared from a 
shakeup that might have resulted in its demise when the sale of Morrow/Avon 
fell through. And, in another positive bit of news, the Harcourt Brace line, 
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which was reported to be dead last year after the dismissal of editor Michael 
Kandel, has hired Kandel back again as a ‘“‘consultant’’ and seems not to be 
dead after all—and is also placing some strong books on the list. 

And for those who voice the often-heard complaint that there’s no science in 
science fiction anymore, it should be noted that in the list above the books by 
Egan, Sterling, Kelly, Robinson, Attanasio, Benford, Baxter, Turner, Sil- 
verberg, Kress, McHugh, Banks, Anderson, McAuley, Pohl, Steele, and a num- 
ber of others, are clearly and unequivocally science fiction by any reasonable 
definition—and that a few, especially the Egan, the Benford, the Robinson, and 
the Baxter, are ‘‘hard’’ science fiction as hard and pure as it is ever likely to 
get. In spite of all the moaning about how SF is being diluted (and, by implication, 
ruined) by fantasy, there is still plenty of pure-quill core science fiction to be 
found if you look for it. (Although it should also be said that in some cases, as 
in Swanwick’s The Iron Dragon’s Daughter, the admixture of fantasy with 
science fiction, far from ‘‘ruining’’ SF, is instead producing some exciting and 
viable new hybrids, and opening up new horizons.) 

Associational items that might be of interest to SF readers this year included: 
Norman Spinrad’s near-future thriller about terrorism and the uses of electronic 
media, Pictures of 11 (Bantam), which makes an interesting companion to his 
classic SF media novel, Bug Jack Barron; two historical novels by Judith Tarr 
Throne of Isis and The Eagle's Daughter, both from Tor; and Richard Matheson’s 
horror-western, Shadow on the Sun (Berkley). I’m not sure where to mention the 
illustrated book version of Harlan Ellison’s screenplay version of Isaac Asimov’s 
collection /, Robot, called 1, Robot: The Illustrated Screenplay (Warner As- 
pect)—but since it’s a screenplay that reads like a novel, and is as long as most 
novels, perhaps this is as appropriate a place as any. To be fair, I'll also mention 
it in the art books section. 

Another interesting milestone to note is that HotWired, the online electronic- 
magazine version of Wired, announced plans to serialize Alexander Besher’s 
novel RIM: A Novel of Virtual Reality, with added hypertext links and multimedia 
enhancements, the first time this has been done (in quite this way, anyway), as 
far as I know. People keep telling me that Electronic Publishing in any significant 
form is decades away, if it ever comes at all—but I dunno. Seemed to me you 
could see the seeds of it everywhere this year, if you looked around. 


1994 didn’t seem to be as strong a year overall for short-story collections as 
1993 had been—the publication last year of the massive Cordwainer Smith 
retrospective collection The Rediscovery of Man was enough all by itself to tip 
the balance in favor of 1993—but there still were some excellent collections 
published this year. The best collections of the year were: A Fisherman of 
the Inland Sea, Ursula K. Le Guin (HarperPrism); The Breath of Suspension, 
Alexander Jablokov (Arkham House); Unconquered Countries, Geoff Ryman 
(St. Martin’s Press); The Coming of Vertumnus, lan Watson (Gollancz); and 
Travellers in Magic, Lisa Goldstein (Tor). Also first-rate were: Crashlander, 
Larry Niven (Del Rey); Otherness, David Brin (Bantam Spectra); Women and 
Ghosts, Alison Lurie (Doubleday); A Knot in the Grain and Other Stories, 
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Robin McKinley (Morrow Greenwillow); The Girl Who Heard Dragons, Anne 
McCaffery (Tor); The Early Fears, Robert Bloch (Fedogan & Bremer); and The 
Passage of Light: The Recursive Science Fiction of Barry N. Malzberg, Barry 
N. Malzberg (NESFA Press). Special mention should be made of a hard-to- 
categorize item, Mind Fields: The Art of Jacek YerkalThe Fiction of Harlan 
Ellison (Morpheus International), a collection of stories by Ellison, each matched 
with the painting by Yerka that inspired it. 

Sharply reversing the trend for the last several years, most of the best collec- 
tions this year were published by mainline trade houses such as Bantam Spectra 
and HarperPrism and Tor, while relatively few were published by the small 
presses, which until now had dominated this category throughout the last part 
of the ’80s and the early ‘90s; Arkham House and NESFA Press, however, 
remain important sources of major new collections, especially Arkham House, 
which in the last couple of years has published collections by many of the hottest 
new writers in SF. It'll be very interesting to see if this trend continues; since 
I’d like to see the total of collections published annually go up sharply (you’d 
be surprised by a list of some of the authors, even popular ones, who have never 
had a collection, especially a collection from a mainline trade publisher), I’d be 
pleased to see both the trade publishers and the small presses increase the number 
of collections they bring out every year—there’s certainly room for expansion. 

Since very few small-press titles will be findable in the average bookstore, or 
even in the average chain store, mail order is your best bet, and so I’m going 
to list the addresses of the small-press publishers mentioned above: Arkham 
House, P.O. Box 546, Sauk City, WI 53583—$20.95 for The Breath of Suspen- 
sion; NESFA Press, P.O. Box 809, Framingham, MA 07101-0203—$14.00 for 
The Passage of the Light: The Recursive Science Fiction of Barry N. Malzberg; 
Morpheus International, 200 N. Robertson Blvd. #326, Beverly Hills, CA 
90211—$24.95 for Mind Fields: The Art of Jacek YerkalThe Fiction of Harlan 
Ellison. 


The reprint anthology market had another solid year in 1994, with a larger- 
than-usual number of big ‘‘historical overview’’—type anthologies, all of them 
excellent values. As usual in this category, some of the best bets for your money 
were the various ‘‘Best of the Year’’ anthologies, and the annual Nebula Award 
anthology, Nebula Awards 28 (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich), edited by James 
Morrow. Science fiction is at the moment still being covered by only one ‘‘Best 
of the Year’’ anthology series, the one you are holding in your hand, but a new 
‘‘Best’’ series covering science fiction, to be edited by David G. Hartwell and 
Kathryn Cramer, has been announced for next year—this additional coverage 
from what will no doubt be a very different aesthetic perspective than mine is 
certainly a good thing for the genre at large, and it will be very interesting to 
see Hartwell and Cramer’s idea of which of 1995’s stories are worthy of inclusion 
in a ‘‘Best’’ anthology; certainly the field is wide and various enough for there 
to be room for volumes representing different tastes than my own. This year 
there were still three Best of the Year anthologies covering horror: Kar] Edward 
Wagner’s long-running Year’s Best Horror Stories (DAW), this year up to 
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volume XXII, an entry in a newer British series, The Best New Horror 5 (Carroll 
& Graf), edited by Stephen Jones and Ramsey Campbell, and the Ellen Datlow 
half of a mammoth volume covering both horror and fantasy, The Year’s Best 
Fantasy and Horror (St. Martin’s Press), edited by Ellen Datlow and Terri 
Windling, this year up to its Seventh Annual Collection. Unfortunately, Karl 
Edward Wagner’s The Year’s Best Horror Stories has died with him; the series 
will not be continued next year, which brings to a sad close the longest-running 
‘*Best’’ anthology series in the SF/fantasy/horror end of the industry, and which 
puts DAW Books entirely out of the business of publishing ‘*Best of the Year’’ 
series—at one time, they were publishing three such ‘‘Best’’ series, one covering 
science fiction, one covering fantasy, and one covering horror, but now all those 
series are dead. I continue to think that the expansion of the market for fantasy, 
and especially the recent expansion of the short fiction fantasy market with 
specialized magazines such as Realms of Fantasy and anthology series such as 
Xanadu, indicates that fantasy ought to merit more coverage than just the Wind- 
ling half of the Datlow/Windling anthology, that someone ought to start an 
annual **Best’’ volume devoted to fantasy alone (or, perhaps, that the Datlow/ 
Windling volume ought to be split into two separate books), but so far this is a 
suggestion that has fallen upon deaf ears. 

Turning to the retrospective ‘‘historical overview’’ anthologies, there was a 
retrospective Nebula volume this year, Nebula Award-Winning Novellas (Barnes 
& Noble), edited by Martin H. Greenberg (although I continue to question the 
wisdom of singling some award winners out as ‘‘better’’ than others, which is 
the implication of this volume and the recent SuperHugos anthology), and a new 
Hugo-winners volume, The New Hugo Winners, Volume III (Baen), edited by 
Connie Willis. There was also a retrospective anthology of stories from F&SF, 
The Best from Fantasy & Science Fiction: A 45th Anniversary Anthology (St. 
Martin’s Press), edited by Edward L. Ferman & Kristine Kathryn Rusch, an 
anthology that belongs in the library of every serious student of science fiction. 
Also first-rate was another “‘historical overview’’ anthology, this one covering 
fantasy, The Oxford Book of Fantasy Stories (Oxford), edited by Tom Shippey. 
A retrospective anthology with a somewhat more specialized slant was New 
Eves: SF About the Extraordinary Women of Today and Tomorrow (Longmeadow 
Press), edited by Janrae Frank, Jean Stine, and Forrest J. Ackerman—some of 
the stories in this anthology of stories by women about women have dated rather 
badly, but the book does also contain more recent work by strong contemporary 
writers such as Ursula K. Le Guin, Joanna Russ, Mary Rosenblum, Karen Joy 
Fowler, Octavia Butler, Nancy Kress, Maureen F. McHugh, and others, and, 
in any case, even the ‘‘dated’’ material is of historical interest . . . and impor- 
tance, in a genre rapidly forgetting its own history. Noted without comment is 
another big retrospective ‘‘historical overview’’ anthology, Modern Classic 
Short Novels of Science Fiction (St. Martin’s Press), edited by Gardner Dozois. 

Without doubt, by far the most controversial ‘‘historical overview’’ anthology 
of the year is The Ascent of Wonder: The Evolution of Hard SF (Tor), edited 
by David G. Hartwell and Kathryn Cramer, which managed to generate at least 
as much heat and light, especially in the form of ‘*flamewars’’ on the various 
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computer networks, as last year’s fiercely controversial The Norton Book of 
Science Fiction. Ironically, most of the howls of protest seemed to be coming 
from core fans of ‘‘Hard SF,’’ who were outraged by the inclusion of writers 
such as J. G. Ballard, Kate Wilhelm, and Philip K. Dick as ‘‘Hard SF’’ writers. 
This is definitely an anthology with an ideological axe to grind, and I have no 
intention of attempting to analyze—let alone argue with—the intricate structures 
of theory advanced by Hartwell and Cramer to justify their definitions of what 
qualifies as ‘‘Hard SF,”’ although no, the anthology’s inclusions don’t always 
make sense to me, either—but I’m not sure, in the long run, that any of that 
really matters. As I said last year in defense of The Norton Book of Science 
Fiction, another book whose contents you could certainly quibble with and 
second-guess (as critics probably will be doing, for years to come), what is 
overshadowed by the controversy over who’s been included and who’s been left 
out is that, like The Norton Book before it, The Ascent of Wonder is an enormous 
book jam-packed with excellent stories by excellent writers. Considered just as 
a pure reading value—ignoring all the polemics and the conflicting aesthetic 
arguments—The Ascent of Wonder is certainly one of the very best buys for 
your money available in the field this year, and certainly deserves a place on 
your library shelf just as a reference anthology alone, whether or not you agree 
with Hartwell and Kramer’s overview of the evolution of *‘Hard SF’’ or their 
opinion as to who ought to be in a “‘Hard SF’’ anthology. 

You could also argue with the selections in Future Primitive: The New Ecop- 
toias (Tor), edited by Kim Stanley Robinson, a few of which seemed far enough 
off the ostensible theme that they ought to be in some other anthology alto- 
gether—but again, it’s a good reading value for your money, and includes 
quirky and not frequently reprinted stories by Howard Waldrop, Gene Wolfe, 
Pat Murphy, R. A. Lafferty, Ursula K. Le Guin, Robert Silverberg, and others. 
Omni Visions Two (Omni Books), edited by Ellen Datlow, is another interesting 
and worthwhile reprint anthology, featuring good stories by Kate Wilhelm, 
Howard Waldrop, Frederik Pohl, Robert Silverberg, Jack Dann, Michael Swan- 
wick, and others. Two good reprint anthologies of stories from little-seen Austra- 
lian writers (already mentioned above) are Mortal Fire, Best Australian SF 
(Coronet Books), edited by Terry Dowling and Van Ikin, and Meraworlds (Pen- 
guin Australia), edited by Paul Collins—although you’ll probably have to haunt 
well-stocked SF specialty bookstores, or mail order, to find them. There was 
also a good reprint (mostly) anthology of Canadian SF, also mentioned above, 
Northern Stars (Tor), edited by David G. Hartwell and Glenn Grant. There was 
also a reprint anthology of science fictional vampire stories, Tomorrow Sucks 
(Baen), edited by Greg Cox and T. K. F. Weisskopf, and Jack Zipes edited a 
reprint fantasy anthology, The Outspoken Princess and The Gentle Knight: 
Timely Fairy Tales for Tumultuous Times (Bantam). Two anthologies of mostly 
reprint stories were Animal Brigade 3000 (Ace) and Commando Brigade 3000 
(Ace), both edited by Martin Harry Greenberg and Charles Waugh. 

Noted without comment are: Horses! (Ace), edited by Jack Dann and Gardner 
Dozois; and /saac Asimov's Cyberdreams (Ace), edited by Gardner Dozois and 
Sheila Williams. 
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This seemed to be a moderately weak year in the SF-oriented nonfiction and 
reference book field, although perhaps any year would look weak by comparison 
with a year like 1993, which saw the publication of the landmark volume The 
Encyclopedia of Science Fiction. There was, however, a fair amount of general 
nonfiction that might be of interest to SF readers. Most of the SF reference 
works this year were rather specialized, and many of the critical books difficult 
for the average non-scholarly reader to wade through, but the most prominent 
items in this category this year included: Science Fiction and Fantasy Book 
Review Annual 1991 (Greenwood), edited by Robert A. Collins and Robert 
Latham; The Fabulous Realm: A Literary-Historical Approach to British Fan- 
tasy, 1780-1990 (Scarecrow Press), by Karen Patricia Smith, The Work of Jack 
Vance: An Annotated Bibliography and Guide (Underwood-Miller), by Jerry 
Hewett and Daryl F. Mallett; Science Fiction in the 20th Century (Oxford Opus), 
by Edward James; Odd Genre: A Study in Imagination and Evolution (Green- 
wood), by John J. Pierce; Science Fiction Before 1900: Imagination Discovers 
Technology (Macmillan/Twayne), by Paul Alkon; The Dystopian Impulse in 
Modern Literature: Fiction as Social Criticism (Greenwood), by M. Keith 
Booker; two literary biographies/studies, Roald Dahl: A Biography (Farrar Straus 
Giroux), by Jeremy Treglown and Olaf Stapledon: Speaking for the Future 
(Syracuse University Press), by Robert Crossley; and another study of fairy 
tales, Fairy Tale As Myth/Myth as Fairy Tale, Jack Zipes (University Press of 
Kentucky). Of more general interest and perhaps more accessible for the average 
reader were: Isaac Asimov’s posthumously published autobiography, /. Asimov: 
A Memoir (Doubleday), by Isaac Asimov (although I remain convinced that 
Isaac intended the title to be J, Asimov, a humorous reference to his famous 
collection /, Robot, and not the dry /. Asimov title it was published under); a 
book of transcriptions of interviews given by Samuel R. Delany at various points 
in time, Silent Interviews: On Language, Race, Sex, Science Fiction, and Some 
Comics (Wesleyan University Press), by Samuel R. Delany; and a sort of diction- 
ary/guide to Gene Wolfe’s Book of the New Sun novels, Lexicon Urthus: A 
Dictionary for the Urth Cycle (Sirius Fiction), by Michael Andre-Driussi—still 
somewhat specialized, but less dry by virtue of its subject matter than some of 
the more academic studies above. 

There were several good values in the art book field this year, including The 
Art of James Christensen: A Journey of the Imagination (Greenwich Workshop), 
James Christensen; Ship of Dreams, Dean Morrissey (Abrams/Mill Pond Press); 
The Fantastic Art of Jacek Yerka, Jacek Yerka (Morpheus International); Spec- 
trum: The Best in Contemporary Fantastic Art (Underwood Books), edited by 
Cathy Burnett and Arnie Fenner, a sort of ‘‘Best of the Year’’ compilation of last 
year’s fantastic art, an interesting concept; Virgil Finlay’s Far Beyond (Charles F. 
Miller), Virgil Finlay, Mermaids and Magic Shows (Paper Tiger), David Dela- 
mare; Horripilations: The Art of J. K. Potter (Paper Tiger), J. K. Potter; and, 
just in case you had any doubts, a cartoon book proving that Gahan Wilson is 
Still Weird (Forge). Mention should be made here of a couple of unusual items: 
the black-humored Lady Cottington’s Pressed Fairy Book (Turner) by Terry 
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Jones and Brian Froud, which is just what it says that it is, complete with Pressed 
Fairies that fall out of the book when you open it, which can get you some odd 
looks in bookstores; and /, Robot: The Illustrated Screenplay (Warner Aspect), 
by Harlan Ellison—as I mentioned the text under novels, I suppose it’s only 
fair to mention the artwork here, and, in fact, the illustrations, by newcomer 
Mark Zug, are stunning, vivid and painterly, and suggest that Zug could perhaps 
rival the accomplishments of a Michael Whelan if he continues to work in the 
field of fantastic art. 

There were scads of books this year about Star Trek in one or the other of 
its incarnations, including biographies of Gene Roddenberry and various cast 
members, but 1’m not going to bother to list them here. If you want to find them 
all, all you have to do is go into your local bookstore, where, no doubt, they 
will be piled up in stacks halfway to the ceiling. 

Turning to the general genre-related nonfiction field, there was a fair amount 
of stuff this year that will probably be of interest to most genre readers. Perhaps 
the scariest such item is the hair-raising The Hot Zone (Random House), which 
tells the frightening story of how the ultra-deadly virus Ebola Zaire—which is 
not only highly contagious, but kills nine out of ten of its victims, very rapidly— 
almost got loose in the general population of Washington, D.C., in 1989, a 
disaster that could have killed tens of millions of people nationwide (the recently 
released film, Outbreak, is obviously inspired by this incident); you won’t sleep 
well nights after reading this one, especially when you realize that a successful 
outbreak of Ebola could happen at any time—and that, if it did, there would be 
very little authorities could do to stop the spread of the virtus. Ebola is only one 
of the biological catastrophes laying in wait for us that are described in The 
Coming Plague (Farrar Straus Giroux), by Laurie Garrett, which also deals with 
everything from the recent outbreaks of so-called ‘‘flesh-eating bacteria’ to the 
spread of Hanta virus and drug-resistant tuberculosis, and on to the terrifying 
possibility that soon bacteria will develop resistance to all known antibiotics, 
something that is already close to happening, as antibiotics become useless one 
after the other, with appalling speed. Reading these books emphasizes again 
how precarious is our existence upon this earth; you don’t need an atomic war 
or the impact of a dinosaur-killer asteroid to wipe out the human race (or, at the 
very least, destroy much of our present civilization)—all you need is a killer 
virus striking into a population that has no immunity for it, something that 
becomes more and more possible in these days of jet travel between continents, 
when someone exposed in Africa or South America to a rare virus that’s never 
made it out of the jungle before can be coughing in an airport waiting room in 
New York City a few hours later (a theory unsettling like this—minus the jet 
planes and the airplane waiting rooms, of course—is now being advanced by 
some scientists to explain what really killed the dinosaurs, with the famous 
asteroid strike reduced to being just the coup de grace). After these harrowing 
scenarios, the benign future of space exploration and colonization mapped out 
in Pale Blue Dot: A Vision of the Human Future in Space (Random House), by 
Carl Sagan, seems almost wistfully Utopian; assuming that human civilization 
can manage to turn aside or survive the various biological/ecological/social 
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catastrophes that are lying in wait for it in the next few decades, though, Sagan 
offers a reasonable blueprint for what we ought to do in space and why we ought 
to do it, and this book is certainly a must for anyone interested in the exploration 
of space, or who believes in the hopeful future humanity could achieve there— 
which probably still includes a majority of genre readers, even in these fearful 
End-of-the-Millennium days. Another fascinating book that will probably be of 
interest to most genre readers is The Human Animal: A Personal View of the 
Human Species (Crown), by Desmond Morris, an examination of the biological 
basis for human behavior, and the instinctual/biological reasons why human 
cultures and social institutions have evolved in the way that they have. Not 
everyone will agree with everything Morris has to say here—he tends to general- 
ize too widely from too little data in some places, and has a distinctly ‘“human’’ 
tendency to ignore or downplay things that don’t agree with his theory—but the 
book is absolutely packed with fascinating information (did you know, for in- 
stance, that there are two kinds of sperm, with two distinctly different functions, 
released in the human male ejaculation? Well, you would if you’d read this 
book!), and much of Morris’s theorizing is not only ingenious but convincing— 
reading the book, for instance, has swayed me toward giving a lot more credibility 
to the theory that humanity evolved from shoreline-dwelling semiaquatic apes, 
a highly controversial theory that I had considered unlikely before, but for which 
Morris musters a formidable body of logical evidence. Another controversial 
book that gleefully attempts to overturn many of today’s ‘‘accepted’’ scientific 
theories is Out of Control: The Rise of Neo-Biological Civilization (Addison- 
Wesley), by Kevin Kelly, which challenges such cherished genre notions as the 
idea that the human mind and personality can be succesfully ‘‘uploaded’’ into 
a computer, and even dares to champion a modified form of that most-sneered- 
at theory of the 20th Century, Lamarckian evolution, which may not be quite 
as totally discredited as most people think. It may be that in these two books 
we are getting a preview of the coming paradigm-shifts that will establish the 
new scientific consensus of the 21st Century—until the next paradigm-shift 
comes along to destroy it, of course! (For instance, our understanding of cosmol- 
ogy has just been destroyed by recent astronomical observations nobody can as 
yet understand or reconcile with current theory, leaving just about everything in 
question, including such scientific dogma as the Big Bang Theory of creation, 
which had been sacrosanct throughout the last half of the century. These are 
certainly ‘‘interesting times’’ for science, with many of the accepted paradigms 
under attack, and that makes for interesting reading for us.) Another book that 
is jam-packed with fascinating data, Ancient Inventions (Ballantine Books), by 
Peter James and Nick Thorpe, may be a bit further removed from the central 
concerns of the field, but will probably interest many genre readers anyway, 
dealing as it does with the technologies of the ancient world, many of them 
turning Out to be surprisingly “‘modern’’—for instance, they were using steam 
engines in ancient Greece, electric batteries in ancient Iraq, flush-toilets in ancient 
Crete, and condoms in ancient Rome long before their present-day equivalents 
were invented! Also richly informative and immensely entertaining is The Car- 
toon History of the Universe II (Doubleday), by Larry Gonick, a compilation 
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of volumes 8 through 13 of Gonick’s famous comic book series. The quality of 
the artwork in this series sharply declined after volume 6 in the original sequence, 
unfortunately, but the text still remains funny, erudite, insightful, and amazingly 
well-researched—in fact, if you read this volume and its predecessor, you will 
know far more about history and the roots of culture than (alas) the average 
college graduate. 


1994 is being touted as a record year for genre films, at the box office, at least, 
although most of them didn’t impress me much artistically. And, if you limit 
your definition of “‘genre’’ films to ‘*science fiction’’ films, you find that genre 
films really didn’t even do all that well at the box office, either. Most of the 
‘‘genre’’ films that made a lot of money in 1994 were fantasy films—the block- 
buster animated film The Lion King (which has already earned enough to win 
it a place on the highest-grossing-films-of-all-time list), The Santa Clause, the 
Flintstones, The Mask, Interview With the Vampire . . . even Forrest Gump and 
Schwarzenegger’s True Lies, which, while not genre films in the accepted sense, 
were certainly fantasies of some sort. If you look just at science fiction films, 
aS opposed to fantasy films, the year begins to look less successful, even by 
money-earning standards. Star Trek Generations, the long-awaited film combin- 
ing the casts of the original Star Trek and Star Trek: The Next Generation, was 
the biggest grosser among the science fiction films, and even it, although it did 
okay, didn’t elicit the kind of monumental box office—blockbuster business that 
it had been hoped it would attract. In fact, reaction to Star Trek Generations in 
general has been surprisingly lackluster, with most of the hardcore Star Trek 
fans I’ve talked to either disliking it outright or, at best, not responding to it 
with much enthusiasm—even those who liked it the most seem to be only 
lukewarm about it. (Considering the lackluster response to Star Trek Generations, 
there has been some talk about whether or not there will be another Star Trek 
theatrical film; if there isn’t, then Paramount, which deliberately scuttled the 
highly successful Star Trek: The Next Generation in order to move the cast into 
theatrical films, may have, ironically enough, killed this cash cow and wasted 
a highly popular ensemble cast for nothing.) Next down the list as a money 
earner was Stargate, which seems to have aroused even less enthusiasm, being 
widely regarded as a handsomely mounted film with great special effects, poor 
writing, and a badly muddled plotline. Reaction was even poorer to Robert A. 
Heinlein’s The Puppet Masters, a film version of the classic SF novel that 
emphasized the gooshey horror-movie, Alien-like aspects of the storyline, and 
that was generally felt to be a disappointment, in spite of a good performance 
by Donald Sutherland. Timecop was a somewhat slicker and more intelligent 
version of the usual Jean-Claude Van Damme film, which still allowed plenty 
of room for Jean-Claude to beat people up. Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein (which 
can be considered to be SF if you wink at the science), a well-intentioned attempt 
to return to an at least somewhat more ‘‘authentic’’ version of the classic story, 
flopped badly at the box office. Junior, a man-gets-pregnant comedy starring 
Armold Schwarzenegger, was another box office bomb. And that was about it 
for science fiction films this year. 
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Not really much of a year for genre films then, if you exclude fantasy films— 
and even most of the fantasy films, with the possible exception of The Lion 
King, were not terribly successful artistically (did anyone really need a live- 
action version of The Flintstones?), however much money they pulled in. (And, 
of course, there were also fantasy films that did mediocre-to-poor box office 
business this year, including The Shadow, a misguided remake of Miracle on 
34th Street, and Indiana Jonesish live-action version of The Jungle Book, the 
combined live-action and animated feature The Pagemaster, and the animated 
film The Swan Princess.) 

All of the big-budget blockbuster films that were promised last year are still 
looming somewhere over the horizon: the new Star Wars movie, the new Indiana 
Jones movie, the new Stanley Kubrick SF movie, the new Batman movie, Kevin 
Costner’s Waterworld (already the most expensive movie ever made, and still 
climbing, and being referred to derisively in the industry as Fishtar or Kevin’s 
Gate), the Jurassic Park sequel, and so forth. Maybe we’ll actually see some 
of them next year. 

Turning to television, the big story of the year was the launching of the new 
Star Trek series, Star Trek: Voyager, which in turn was used to launch the new 
Paramount network. I have mixed feelings about Star Trek: Voyager. | didn’t 
much warm to Kate Mulgrew (an actress I’ve never much liked anyway) as 
Captain Janeway (although, to be fair, many other people do seem to have liked 
her). However, I did like many of the other cast members, who seem to have 
quite a bit of potential as performers, particularly the actor who plays Kim, the 
actor who plays the little warthog-like alien, and the actor who plays the Vulcan 
Security Officer. And the shows are already more entertaining and action-oriented 
than the dull-as-dishwater Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. On the other hand, the 
writing and plotting on ‘‘Voyager’’ have so far ranged from mediocre to down- 
right bad, with the premiere episode in particular having holes in the plot-logic 
you could fly a starship through. And Star Trek: Voyager also suffers from a 
high level of scientifically illiterate gobbledegook and technical double-talk, an 
even higher level than is standard for most Star Trek shows—the episode wherein 
a character’s lungs are stolen and then successfully replaced with a pair of 
‘“‘hologram lungs,’’ for instance, is already infamous among Trek fans, as is the 
show wherein the ship is receiving messages beamed ‘‘out of the event horizon 
of a black hole’’ [!]. 

So, I don’t know. The production values are up to the usual high standard, 
the crew is likeable, and a few of the actors seem to have the potential to be 
effective and entertaining performers. If they can only improve the writing, the 
show may have a shot at being worth watching. Standards of quality in the 
writing seem to have slumped in the last few years throughout the entire Star 
Trek empire, with poor writing also being responsible for blunting a lot of the 
potential of the Star Trek Generations theatrical film, and producer Rick Berman 
really should know better, since he was the one mostly responsible for improving 
the quality of the writing on Star Trek: The Next Generation in the first place— 
improving it to the point where, at its height several seasons back, it was very 
probably the best science fiction show on television, and maybe the best ever 
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put on television. But the level of writing quality was dropping fast in the seasons 
just before the cancellation of Star Trek: The Next Generation, and never have 
risen to a terribly high level in the first place on Star Trek: Deep Space Nine, 
or, so far, on Star Trek: Voyager. You can do without expensive special effects 
if you have to in a science fiction show, but you can’t do without good writing, 
and I think that this is a lesson that needs to be relearned by those in charge of 
the Star Trek empire. 

To be fair, we should give Star Trek: Voyager a reasonable chance to improve. 
After all, Star Trek: The Next Generation was So bad as to be nearly unwatchable 
in its first few seasons, and then improved dramatically later on, and it’s not 
impossible that the same thing could happen with Star Trek: Voyager. Already, 
in its unimproved-upon form, I like it better than Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. 
(The question has also been raised if Star Trek: Deep Space Nine and Star Trek: 
Voyager can hold the loyalty of the core Star Trek audience over the long haul, 
now that the immensely popular Star Trek: The Next Generation, the direct 
descendant of the original Star Trek show, is off the air. It’s really too early to 
tell, but neither of the new Trek shows seem to be as popular with the Trek fans 
I’ve talked to as Star Trek: The Next Generation was, for what that’s worth.) 

There were plenty of other genre shows on television this year, perhaps more 
than ever before, most of them unimpressive. One of the new shows, Earth 2, 
had an interesting premise, but quickly bogged down in a morass of overly 
complex soap-opera-like plotting, with the endlessly trekking characters never 
really seeming to get anywhere or accomplish anything. SeaQuest DSV, frankly, 
stinks, as does a new show called Space Precinct, and as did the already- 
cancelled RoboCop. TekWar has its supporters, but hasn’t impressed me much. 
M.A.N.T.1.S., Highlander, and Forever Knight are just live-action comic books, 
although M.A.N.T.1.S. has a few clever touches. Mystery Science Theater 3000 
seems to have grown a bit stale, and Northern Exposure is clearly on its last 
legs. Babylon 5 survived a shaky patch last year, and seems to be doing better 
this year; it also, against the odds, seems to be slowly winning against its direct 
rival, a show very similar in concept and format, Star Trek: Deep Space Nine— 
or, at least, most people /’ve talked to seem to prefer Babylon 5 to Deep Space 
Nine; I suspect that the ratings are still higher for Star Trek: Deep Space Nine, 
though, since it has the momentum of the Star Trek empire behind it. The 
Adventures of Briscoe County, Jr. died, in spite of an enthusiastic cult following, 
and Lois and Clark survived, although, at year’s end, it was rumored to be on 
the chopping block. Speaking of cult followings, The X-Files probably has the 
most enthusiastic cult following of any genre show this side of Star Trek, and 
many people will go so far as to call it the best genre show on television; I 
myself will admit that it is usually smart, sassy, and stylish, and sometimes 
even scary, although the ‘‘science’’ is often absurd, and sometimes their tongues 
get pushed a little too deeply into their cheeks. After going through a bad patch 
late last year where it looked as though it would be cancelled, The X-Files has 
come back strong this year, even being featured on the cover of TV Guide, and 
looks as if it might grow into a genuine hit. 

TV movies with genre elements this year included an Alternate History piece 
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called Fatherland, about the Nazis having won World War Il, an eight-hour 
miniseries version of Stephen King’s The Stand, a two-hour reprise of the old 
series Alien Nation, and Witch Hunt, an extremely disappointing sequel to Cast 
a Deadly Spell, a TV movie from a few years back that had considerably more 
wit and style than the follow-up did. 


The 52nd World Science Fiction Convention, ConAdian, was held in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, from September | to September 5, 1994, and drew an esti- 
mated attendance of 3,500, making it the smallest North American worldcon in 
years. The 1994 Hugo Awards, presented at ConAdian, were: Best Novel, Green 
Mars, by Kim Stanley Robinson; Best Novella, *‘Down in the Bottomlands,”’ 
by Harry Turtledove; Best Novelette, ‘Georgia on My Mind,’’ by Charles 
Sheffield; Best Short Story, *‘Death on the Nile,’’ by Connie Willis; Best Nonfic- 
tion, The Encyclopedia of Science Fiction, edited by John Clute and Peter Ni- 
cholls; Best Professional Editor, Kristine Kathryn Rusch; Best Professional 
Artist, Bob Eggleton; Best Original Artwork, Space Fantasy Commemorative 
Stamp Booklet, by Stephen Hickman; Best Dramatic Presentation, Jurassic Park; 
Best Semiprozine, Science Fiction Chronicle; Best Fanzine, Mimosa, edited by 
Dick and Nicki Lynch; Best Fan Writer, David Langford; Best Fan Artist, Brad 
W. Foster; plus the John W. Campbell Award for Best New Writer to Amy 
Thomson. 

The 1993 Nebula Awards, presented at a banquet at the River Valley Inn in 
Eugene, Oregon, on April 23, 1994, were: Best Novel, Red Mars, by Kim 
Stanley Robinson; Best Novella, ‘‘The Night We Buried Road Dog,”’ by Jack 
Cady; Best Novelette, ‘“Georgia on My Mind,’’ by Charles Sheffield; Best Short 
Story, “‘Graves,’’ by Joe Haldeman. 

The World Fantasy Awards, presented at the Twentieth Annual World Fantasy 
Convention in New Orleans, Louisiana, on October 30, 1994, were: Best Novel, 
Glimpses, by Lewis Shiner; Best Novella, ‘‘Under the Crust,’’ by Terry Lamsley; 
Best Short Fiction, The Lodger, Fred Chappell; Best Collection, Alone with the 
Horrors, by Ramsey Campbell; Best Anthology, Full Spectrum 4, edited by 
Lou Aronica, Amy Stout, and Betsy Mitchell; Best Artist (tie), Alan Clarke and 
J. K. Potter; Special Award (Professional), to Underwood-Miller; Special Award 
(Nonprofessional), Marc Michaud, for Necronomicon Press; plus a Life Achieve- 
ment Award to Jack Williamson. 

The 1994 Bram Stoker Awards, presented by the Horror Writers of America 
during a meeting June 3 to June 5 in Las Vegas, Nevada, were: Best Novel, 
The Throat, by Peter Straub; Best First Novel, The Thread That Binds the Bones, 
by Nina Kiriki Hoffman; Best Collection, Alone with the Horrors, by Ramsey 
Campbell; Best Novella, ‘*The Night We Buried Road Dog,’’ by Jack Cady; 
Best Novelette, ‘‘Death in Bangkok,’’ Dan Simmons; Best Short Story, ‘*I Hear 
the Mermaids Singing,’’ by Nancy Holder; Best Nonfiction, Once Around the 
Bloch, by Robert Bloch; plus a Life Achievement Award to Joyce Carol Oates. 

There was no winner of the 1993 John W. Campbell Memorial Award, the 
first time in the history of this award that a winner has not been declared. 

The 1993 Theodore Sturgeon Award for Best Short Story was won by ‘*Fox 
Magic,’ by Kij Johnson. 
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The 1993 Philip K. Dick Memorial Award (tie) went to Growing Up Weight- 
less, by John M. Ford and Elvissey, by Jack Womack. 

The 1993 Arthur C. Clarke award was won by Vurt, by Jeff Noon. 

The 1993 James Tiptree, Jr. Award was won by Ammonite, by Nicola Griffith. 

The 1994 James Tiptree, Jr. Award (tie) was won by Larque on the Wing, 
by Nancy Springer and ‘‘The Matter of Seggri,’’ by Ursula K. Le Guin. 

The 1993 Compton Crook Award was won by The Drylands, by Mary Rosen- 
blum. 

* * * 

Dead in 1994 were: Famous horror, fantasy, and suspense writer Robert Bloch, 
77, author of the classic novel Psycho and the classic story ““Yours Truly, 
Jack the Ripper,’’ as well as dozens of other novels and collections, and many 
screenplays, winner of the Hugo, the Edgar Award, the Bram Stoker Award, 
and the World Fantasy Convention’s Lifetime Achievement Award, one of the 
best loved figures in the fantasy, horror, and science fiction genres; well-known 
horror writer and editor Karl Edward Wagner, 48, World Fantasy Award- 
winner, author of the ‘*Kane’’ series, and, for the last fifteen years, the editor 
of the prestigious and highly influential anthology series The Year’s Best Horror 
Stories, a frend; Raymond Z. Gallun, 83, one of the few remaining stars from 
the ‘‘Superscience’’ era of the 1930s, a prolific wnter for the SF pulps of that 
day, and author of People Minus X and The Eden Cycle; Raymond F. Jones, 
veteran author, best known for his work in Astounding in the 1940s and 1950s, 
author of the novel This Island Earth, which inspired the well-known film; 
Robert Shea, 61, writer and editor, best known as coauthor of the ///uminatus 
trilogy; Rick Raphael, 74, SF writer, author of Code Three; Pierre Boulle, 81, 
French author, best known for his novels Planet of the Apes and The Bridge on 
the River Kwai; James Clavell, 69, author of Shégun and King Rat, Gerd 
Prokop, 61, German SF writer; Lydia Langstaff, fan and beginning SF writer; 
Donald Swann, 70, composer and pianist who composed music for the J. R. R. 
Tolkien song-cycle The Road Goes Ever On and who wrote an opera version of 
C. S. Lewis’s Perelandra; Sean Spacher, 51, prominent fan artist and sculptor; 
Walter Lantz, 93, cartoonist, creator of Woody Woodpecker; Don Thompson, 
58, well-known comics fan, coeditor of The Comic Buyer's Guide, as well as 
coeditor of All in Color for a Dime and The Comic-Book Book. Ella Parker. 
75, well-known Bnitish fan legendary for her kindness and hospitality, one of 
the many beneficiaries of which was an unknown fan at his first convention, 
who later became the editor of this anthology series; Bill Benthake, 76, longtime 
SF fan; Morris Scott Dollens, 74, fan and fan artist, Harry C. Bigglestone, 
47, fan and convention organizer; Burt Lancaster, 80, famous film actor, best 
known to genre audiences for his roles in The Island of Dr. Moreau and Seven 
Days in May; John Candy, 43, comic and film actor, best known to genre 
audiences for his roles in Splash and the soap-opera fantasy Delirious, Peter 
Cushing, 81, film actor, best known to genre audiences for his role in Srar 
Wars, as well as for dozens of horror movies such as The Mummy and The Curse 
of Frankenstein; Jessica Tandy, 85, best known to genre audiences for her roles 
in The Birds and Cocoon; Raul Julia, 54, film actor, best known for his roles 
in The Addams Family and Addams Family Values; Cesar Romero, 86. best 
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known to genre audiences for his role as The Joker in television’s original Batman 
series; William Conrad, 73, television and radio actor, perhaps best known to 
genre audiences as the voice of the narrator on The Bullwinkle Show; Terence 
Young, 79, director, among other films, of two of the best James Bond movies, 
Dr. No and From Russia With Love; Noah Berry Jr., film and television actor, 
perhaps best known for his role on TV’s ‘‘The Rockford Files,’’ as well as his 
role in the early SF film Rocketship X-M; Annette Pelz McComas, 83, widow 
of SF editor J. Francis McComas, as well as editor of The Eureka Years: Boucher 
and McComas’s Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction 1949-1954; Pat 
Killough, 49, husband of SF writer Lee Killough; Felicity Brunner, 82, mother 
of SF writer John Brunner; Bette Fast, wife of writer Howard Fast and mother 
of writer Jonathan Fast; Thelma D. Hamm, 89, widow of SF figure E. Everett 
Evans; and Verna Smith Trestrail, 73, daughter of SF writer E. E. Smith. 
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Ursula K. Le Guin is one of the best-known and most universally respected SF 
writers in the world today. Her famous novel The Left Hand of Darkness may have 
been the most influential SF novel of its decade, and shows every sign of becoming 
one of the enduring classic of the genre—even ignoring the rest of Le Guin’s work, 
the impact of this one novel alone on future SF and future SF writers would be 
incalculably strong. (Her 1968 fantasy novel, A Wizard of Earthsea, would be almost 
as influential on future generations of High Fantasy writers.) The Left Hand of 
Darkness won both the Hugo and Nebula Awards in 1970 as did Le Guin’s monumen- 
tal novel The Dispossessed a few years later. Her novel Tehanu won her another 
Nebula in 1990, and she has also won three other Hugo Awards and a Nebula Award 
for her short fiction, as well as the National Book Award for Children’s literature 
for her novel The Farthest Shore, part of her acclaimed Earthsea trilogy. Her other 
novels include Planet of Exile, The Lathe of Heaven, City of Illusions, Rocannon's 
World, The Beginning Place, A Wizard of Earthsea, The Tombs of Atuan, and the 
controversial multimedia novel (it sold with a tape cassette of music, and included 
drawings and recipes) Always Coming Home. She has published four story collections: 
The Wind's Twelve Quarters, Orsinian Tales, The Compass Rose, and Buffalo Gals 
and Other Animal Presences. Her most recent books are the novel Searoad, and a 
new collection, A Fisherman of the Inland Sea. Her stories have appeared in our 
Second, Fifth, and Eighth Annual Collections. 

Here she returns to the star-spanning, Hainish-settled interstellar community known 
as the Ekumen, the same fictional universe as her famous novels The Left Hand of 
Darkness and The Dispossessed, for a thoughtful and passionate story of clashing 
cultural values, politics, violence, religion, and terror—and of the star-crossed rela- 
tionship of a man and a woman who are literally worlds apart. . . 


Solly had been a space brat, a Mobile’s child, living on this ship and that, this 
world and that; she’d traveled five hundred lightyears by the time she was ten. 
At twenty-five she had been through a revolution on Alterra, learned aiji on 
Terra and farthinking from an old hilfer on Rokanan, breezed through the Schools 
on Hain, and survived an assignment as Observer in murderous, dying Kheakh, 
skipping another half-millennium at near lightspeed in the process. She was 
young, but she’d been around. 

She got bored with the Embassy people in Voe Deo telling her to watch out 
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for this, remember that; she was a Mobile herself now, after all. Werel had its 
quirks—what world didn’t? She'd done her homework, she knew when to curtsey 
and when not to belch, and vice versa. It was a relief to get on her own at last, 
in this gorgeous little city, on this gorgeous little continent, the first and only 
Envoy of the Ekumen to the Divine Kingdom of Gatay. 

She was high for days on the altitude, the tiny. brilliant sun pouring vertical 
light into the noisy streets, the peaks soaring up incredibly behind every building, 
the dark-blue sky where great near stars burned all day, the dazzling nights under 
six or seven lolloping bits of moon, the tall black people with their black eyes, 
narrow heads, long, narrow hands and feet, gorgeous people, her people! She 
loved them all. Even if she saw a little too much of them. 

The last time she had had completely to herself was a few hours in the 
passenger cabin of the airskimmer sent by Gatay to bring her across the ocean 
from Voe Deo. On the airstrip she was met by a delegation of priests and officials 
from the King and the Council, magnificent in scarlet and brown and turquoise, 
and swept off to the Palace, where there was a lot of curtseying and no belching, 
of course, for hours—an introduction to his little shrunken old majesty, introduc- 
tions to High Muckamucks and Lord Hooziwhats, speeches, a banquet—all 
completely predictable, no problems at all. not even the impenetrable giant fried 
flower on her plate at the banquet. But with her, from that first moment on the 
airstrip and at every moment thereafter, discreetly behind or beside or very near 
her. were two men: her Guide and her Guard. 

The Guide, whose name was San Ubattat. was provided by her hosts in Gatay; 
of course he was reporting on her to the government. but he was a most obliging 
spy, endlessly smoothing the way for her, showing her with a bare hint what 
was expected or what would be a gaffe, and an excellent linguist, ready with a 
translation when she needed one. San was all right. But the Guard was something 
else: 

He had been attached to her by the Ekumen’s hosts on this world, the dominant 
power on Werel, the big nation of Voe Deo. She had promptly protested to the 
Embassy back in Voe Deo that she didn’t need or want a bodyguard. Nobody 
in Gatay was out to get her and even if they were she preferred to look after 
herself. The Embassy sighed. Sorry. they said. You're stuck with him. Voe Deo 
has a military presence in Gatay, which after all is a client state, economically 
dependent. It’s in Voe Deo’s interest to protect the legitimate government of 
Gatay against the native terrorist factions, and you get protected as one of their 
interests. We can’t argue with that. 

She knew better than to argue with the Embassy. but she could not resign 
herself to the Major. His military title, rega, she translated by the archaic word 
**Major,’” from a skit she'd seen on Terra. That Major had been a stuffed 
uniform, covered with medals and insignia. It puffed and strutted and com- 
manded. and finally blew up into bits of stuffing. If only this Major would blow 
up! Not that he strutted, exactly, or even commanded. directly. He was stonily 
polite, woodenly silent, stiff and cold as rigor mortis. She soon gave up any 
effort to talk to him; whatever she said, he replied Yessum or Nomum with the 
prompt stupidity of a man who does not and will not actually listen, an officer 
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officially incapable of humanity. And he was with her in every public situation, 
day and night, on the street, shopping, meeting with businessmen and officials, 
sightseeing, at court, in the balloon ascent above the mountains—with her every- 
where, everywhere but bed. 

Even in bed she wasn’t quite as alone as she would often have liked; for the 
Guide and the Guard went home at night, but in the anteroom of her bedroom 
slept the Maid—a gift from His Majesty, her own private asset. 

She remembered her incredulity when she first learned that word, years ago, 
in a text about slavery. ‘‘On Werel, members of the dominant caste are called 
owners; members of the serving class are called assets. Only owners are referred 
to as men and women; assets are called bondsmen, bondswomen.’’ 

So here she was, the owner of an asset. You don’t turn down a king’s gift. 
Her asset’s name was Rewe. Rewe was probably a spy too, but it was hard to 
believe. She was a dignified, handsome woman some years older than Solly and 
about the same intensity of skin-color, though Solly was pinkish-brown and 
Rewe was bluish-brown. The palms of her hands were a delicate azure. Rewe’s 
manners were exquisite and she had tact, astuteness, an infallible sense of when 
she was wanted and when not. Solly of course treated her as an equal, stating 
right out at the beginning that she believed no human being had a right to 
dominate, much less own, another, that she would give Rewe no orders, and 
that she hoped they might become friends. Rewe accepted this, unfortunately, 
as a new set of orders. She smiled and said yes. She was infinitely yielding. 
Whatever Solly said or did sank into that acceptance and was lost, leaving Rewe 
unchanged: an attentive, obliging, gentle physical presence, just out of reach. 
She smiled, and said yes, and was untouchable. 

And Solly began to think, after the first fizz of the first days in Gatay, that 
she needed Rewe, really needed her as a woman to talk with. There was no way 
to meet Owner women, who lived hidden away, “‘at home,”’ they called it. All 
bondswomen but Rewe were somebody else’s property, not hers to talk to. All 
she ever met was men. And eunuchs. 

That had been another thing hard to believe, that a man would voluntarily 
trade his virility for a little social standing; but she met such men all the time 
in King Hotat’s court. Born assets, they were freed from slavery by becoming 
eunuchs, and as such often rose to positions of considerable power and trust 
among their owners. The eunuch Tayandan, majordomo of the palace, ruled the 
king, who didn’t rule, but figureheaded for the Council. The Council was made 
up of various kinds of lord but only one kind of priest, Tualites. Only assets 
worshipped Kamye, and the original religion of Gatay had been suppressed when 
the monarchy became Tualite a century or so ago. If there was one thing she 
really disliked about Werel, aside from slavery and genderdominance, it was 
the religions. The songs about Lady Tual were beautiful, and the statues of her 
and the great temples in Voe Deo were wonderful, and the Arkamye seemed 
to be a good story though longwinded; but the deadly self-righteousness, the 
intolerance, the stupidity of the priests, the hideous doctrines that justified every 
cruelty in the name of the faith! As a matter of fact, Solly said to herself, was 
there anything she did like about Werel? 
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And answered herself instantly: I love it, 1 love it. I love this weird little 
bright sun and all the broken bits of moons and the mountains going up like ice 
walls and the people—the people with their black eyes without whites like 
animals’ eyes, eyes like dark glass, like dark water, mysterious—I want to love 
them, I want to know them, I want to reach them! 

But she had to admit that the pissants at the Embassy had been right about 
one thing: being a woman was tough on Werel. She fit nowhere. She went about 
alone, she had a public position, and so was a contradiction in terms: proper 
women stayed at home, invisible. Only bondswomen went out in the streets, or 
met strangers, or worked at any public job. She behaved like an asset, not like 
an owner. Yet she was something very grand, an envoy of the Ekumen, and 
Gatay very much wanted to join the Ekumen and not to offend its envoys. So 
the officials and courtiers and businessmen she talked to on the business of the 
Ekumen did the best they could: they treated her as if she were a man. 

The pretense was never complete and often broke right down. The poor old 
king groped her industriously, under the vague impression that she was one of 
his bedwarmers. When she contradicted Lord Gatuyo in a discussion, he stared 
with the blank disbelief of a man who has been talked back to by his shoe. He 
had been thinking of her as a woman. But in general the disgenderment worked, 
allowing her to work with them; and she began to fit herself into the game, 
enlisting Rewe’s help in making clothes that resembled what male owners wore 
in Gatay, avoiding anything that to them would be specifically feminine. Rewe 
was a quick, intelligent seamstress. The bright, heavy, close-fitted trousers were 
practical and becoming, the embroidered jackets were splendidly warm. She 
liked wearing them. But she felt unsexed by these men who could not accept 
her for what she was. She needed to talk to a woman. 

She tried to meet some of the hidden owner women through the owner men, 
and met a wall of politeness without a door, without a peephole. What a wonderful 
idea; we will certainly arrange a visit when the weather is better! I should be 
overwhelmed with the honor if the Envoy were to entertain Lady Mayoyo and 
my daughters, but my foolish, provincial girls are so unforgivably timid—I’m 
sure you understand. Oh, surely, surely, a tour of the inner gardens—but not 
at present, when the vines are not in flower! We must wait until the vines are 
in flower! 

There was nobody to talk to, nobody, until she met Batikam the Makil. 

It was an event: a touring troupe from Voe Deo. There wasn’t much going 
on in Gatay’s little mountain capital by way of entertainment, except for temple 
dancers—all men, of course—and the soppy fluff that passed as drama on the 
Werelian network. Solly had doggedly entered some of these wet pastels, hoping 
for a glimpse into the life ‘‘at home’’; but she couldn’t stomach the swooning 
maidens who died of love while the stiffnecked jackass heroes, who all looked 
like the Major, died nobly in battle, and Tual the Merciful leaned out of the 
clouds smiling upon their deaths with her eyes slightly crossed and the whites 
showing, a sign of divinity. She had noticed that Werelian men never entered 
the network for drama. Now she knew why. But the receptions at the palace 
and the parties in her honor given by various lords and businessmen were pretty 
dull stuff: all men, always, because they wouldn’t have the slavegirls in while 
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the Envoy was there; and she couldn’t flirt even with the nicest men, couldn't 
remind them that they were men, since that would remind them that she was a 
woman not behaving like a lady. The fizz had definitely gone flat by the time 
the makil troupe came. 

She asked San, a reliable etiquette advisor, if it would be all right for her to 
attend the performance. He hemmed and hawed and finally, with more than 
usually oily delicacy, gave her to understand that it would be all right so long 
as she went dressed as a man. ‘“Women, you know, don’t go in public. But 
sometimes, they want so much to see the entertainers, you know? Lady Amatay 
used to go with Lord Amatay, dressed in his clothes, every year; everybody 
knew, nobody said anything—you know. For you, such a great person, it would 
be all right. Nobody will say anything. Quite, quite all right. Of course, I come 
with you, the rega comes with you. Like friends, ha? You know, three good 
men friends going to the entertainment, ha? Ha?’’ 

Ha, ha, she said obediently. What fun!—But it was worth it, she thought, to 
see the makils. 

They were never on the network. Young girls at home were not to be exposed 
to their performances, some of which, San gravely informed her, were unseemly. 
They played only in theaters. Clowns, dancers, prostitutes, actors, musicians, 
the makils formed a kind of subclass, the only assets not personally owned. A 
talented slave boy bought by the Entertainment Corporation from his owner was 
thenceforth the property of the Corporation, which trained and looked after him 
the rest of his life. 

They walked to the theater, six or seven streets away. She had forgotten that 
the makils were all transvestites, indeed she did not remember it when she first 
saw them, a troop of tall slender dancers sweeping out onto the stage with the 
precision and power and grace of great birds wheeling, flocking, soaring. She 
watched unthinking, enthralled by their beauty, until suddenly the music changed 
and the clowns came in, black as night, black as owners, wearing fantastic 
trailing skirts, with fantastic jutting jewelled breasts, singing in tiny, swoony 
voices, ‘‘Oh do not rape me please kind Sir, no no, not now!’’ They're men, 
they’re men! Solly realized then, already laughing helplessly. By the time Ba- 
tikam finished his star turn, a marvelous dramatic monologue, she was a fan. 
“*T want to meet him,”’ she said to San at a pause between acts. ‘“‘The actor— 
Batikam.”’ 

San got the bland expression that signified he was thinking how it could be 
arranged and how to make a little money out of it. But the Major was on guard, 
as ever. Stiff as a stick, he barely turned his head to glance at San. And San’s 
expression began to alter. 

If her proposal was out of line, San would have signaled or said so. The 
Stuffed Major was simply controlling her, trying to keep her as tied down as 
one of ‘*his’’ women. It was time to challenge him. She turned to him and stared 
straight at him. ‘‘Rega Teyeo,”’ she said, *‘I quite comprehend that you’re under 
orders to keep me in order. But if you give orders to San or to me, they must 
be spoken aloud, and they must be justified. I will not be managed by your 
winks or your whims.”’ 

There was a considerable pause, a truly delicious and rewarding pause. It was 
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difficult to see if the Major’s expression changed; the dim theater light showed 
no detail in his blueblack face. But there was something frozen about his stillness 
that told her she’d stopped him. At last he said, ‘*I’m charged to protect you, 
Envoy.”’ 

‘‘Am I endangered by the makils? Is there impropriety in an Envoy of the 
Ekumen congratulating a great artist of Werel?’’ 

Again the frozen silence. ‘‘No,’’ he said. 

‘*Then I request you to accompany me when I go backstage after the perfor- 
mance to speak to Batikam.”’ 

One stiff nod. One stiff, stuffy, defeated nod. Score one! Solly thought, and 
sat back cheerfully to watch the lightpainters, the erotic dances, and the curiously 
touching little drama with which the evening ended. It was in archaic poetry, 
hard to understand, but the actors were so beautiful, their voices so tender that 
she found tears in her eyes and hardly knew why. 

‘*A pity the makils always draw on the Arkamye,’’ said San, with smug, pious 
disapproval. He was not a very highclass owner, in fact he owned no assets; 
but he was an owner, and a bigoted Tualite, and liked to remind himself of 
it. ‘Scenes from the /ncarnations of Tual would be more befitting such an 
audience.”’ 

‘‘]’m sure you agree, Rega,”’ she said, enjoying her own irony. 

‘*Not at all,’’ he said, with such toneless politeness that at first she did not 
realize what he had said; and then forgot the minor puzzle in the bustle of 
finding their way and gaining admittance to the backstage and to the performers’ 
dressingroom. 

When they realized who she was, the managers tried to clear all the other 
performers out, leaving her alone with Batikam (and San and the Major, of 
course); but she said no, no, no, these wonderful artists must not be disturbed, 
just let me talk a moment with Batikam. She stood there in the bustle of doffed 
costumes, half-naked people, smeared makeup, laughter, dissolving tension after 
the show, any backstage on any world, talking with the clever, intense man in 
elaborate archaic woman’s costume. They hit it off at once. ‘“Can you come to 
my house?’ she asked. ‘*With pleasure,’’ Batikam said, and his eyes did not 
flick to San’s or the Major’s face: the first bondsman she had yet met who did 
not glance to her Guard or her Guide for permission to say or do anything, 
anything at all. She glanced at them only to see if they were shocked. San looked 
collusive, the Major looked rigid. ‘‘I’ll come in a little while,’’ Batikam said, 
‘*T must change.”’ 

They exchanged smiles, and she left. The fizz was back in the air. The huge 
stars hung clustered like grapes of fire. A moon tumbled over the icy peaks, 
another jigged like a lopsided lantern above the curlicue pinnacles of the palace. 
She strode along the dark street, enjoying the freedom of the male robe she wore 
and its warmth, making San trot to keep up; the Major, longlegged, kept pace 
with her. A high, trilling voice called, ‘‘Envoy!’’ and she turned with a smile, 
then swung round, seeing the Major grappling momentarily with someone in the 
shadow of a portico. He broke free, caught up to her without a word, seized 
her arm in an iron grip and dragged her into a run. ‘‘Let go!”’ she said, struggling; 
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she did not want to use an aiji break on him, but nothing less was going to get 
her free. 

He pulled her nearly off balance with a sudden dodge into an alley; she ran, 
with him, letting him keep hold on her arm. They came unexpectedly out into 
her street and to her gate, through it, into the house, which he unlocked with a 
word—how did he do that?—-‘* What is all this?’’ she demanded, breaking away 
easily, holding her arm where his grip had bruised it. 

She saw, outraged, the last flicker of an exhilarated smile on his face. Breathing 
hard, he-asked, ‘*Are you hurt?’’ 

‘*Hurt? Where you yanked me, yes—what do you think you were doing?”’ 

‘*Keeping the fellow away.”’ 

‘‘What fellow?”’ 

He said nothing. 

‘‘The one who called out? Maybe he wanted to talk to me! 

After a moment the Major said, ‘‘Possibly. He was in the shadow. I thought 
he might be armed. I must go out and look for San Ubattat. Please keep the 
door locked until I come back.’ He was out the door as he gave the order; it 
never occurted to him that she would not obey, and she did obey, raging. Did 
he think she couldn’t look after herself? that she needed him interfering in her 
life, kicking slaves around, ‘‘protecting’’ her? Maybe it was time he saw what 
an aiji fall looked like. He was strong and quick, but had no real training. This 
kind of amateur interference was intolerable, really intolerable; she must protest 
to the Embassy again. 

As soon as she let him back in with a nervous, shamefaced San in tow, she 
said, ‘‘You opened my door with a password. I was not informed that you had 
right of entrance day and night.”’ 

He was back to his military blankness. **Nomum,”’ he said. 

‘**You are not to do so again. You are not to seize hold of me ever again. I 
must tell you that if you do I will injure you. If something alarms you, tell me 
what it is and I will respond as I see fit. Now will you please go.” 

**With pleasure, mum,’’ he said, wheeled, and marched out. 

**Oh, Lady—Onh, Envoy,”’ San said, ‘‘that was a dangerous person, extremely 
dangerous people, I am so sorry, disgraceful,’’ and he babbled on. She finally 
got him to say who he thought it was, a religious dissident, one of the Old 
Believers who held to the original religion of Gatay and wanted to cast out or 
kill all foreigners and unbelievers. ‘‘A bondsman?’’ she asked with interest, and 
he was shocked—**Oh, no, no, a real person, a man—but most misguided, a 
fanatic, a heathen fanatic! Knifemen, they call themselves. But a man, Lady— 
Envoy, certainly a man!”’ 

The thought that she might think that an asset might touch her upset him as 
much as the attempted assault. If such it had been. 

As she considered it, she began to wonder if, since she had put the Major in 
his place at the theater, he had found an excuse to put her in her place by 
“‘protecting’’ her. Well, if he tried it again he’d find himself upside down against 
the opposite wall. 

**Rewe!”’ she called, and the bondswoman appeared instantly as always. ‘‘One 
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of the actors is coming. Would you like to make us a little tea, something like 
that?’’ Rewe smiled, said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and vanished. There was a knock at the door. 
The Major opened it—he must be standing guard outside—and Batikam came 
in. 

It had not occurred to her that the makil would still be in women’s clothing, 
but it was how he dressed offstage too, not so magnificently, but with elegance, 
in the delicate, flowing materials and dark, subtle hues that the swoony ladies 
in the dramas wore. It gave considerable piquancy, she felt, to her own male 
costume. Batikam was not as handsome as the Major, who was a stunning- 
looking man till he opened his mouth; but the makil was magnetic, you had to 
look at him. He was a dark greyish brown, not the blueblack that the owners 
were So vain of (though there were plenty of black assets, too, Solly had noticed: 
of course, when every bondswoman was her owner’s sexual servant). Intense, 
vivid intelligence and sympathy shone in his face through the makil’s stardust- 
black makeup, as he looked around with a slow, lovely laugh at her, at San, 
and at the Major standing at the door. He laughed like a woman, a warm ripple, 
not the ha, ha of a man. He held out his hands to Solly, and she came forward 
and took them. *“‘Thank you for coming, Batikam!’’ she said, and he said, 
‘*Thank you for asking me, Alien Envoy!’’ 

**San,”” she said, “‘I think this is your cue?”’ 

Only indecision about what he ought to do could have slowed San down till 
she had to speak. He still hesitated a moment, then smiled with unction and 
said, *‘Yes, so sorry, a very good night to you, Envoy! Noon hour at the Office 
of Mines tomorrow, I believe?’’ Backing away, he backed right into the Major, 
who stood like a post in the doorway. She looked at the Major, ready to order 
him out without ceremony, how dare he shove back in!—and saw the expression 
on his face. For once his blank mask had cracked, and what was revealed was 
contempt. Incredulous, sickened contempt. As if he was obliged to watch some- 
one eat a turd. 

‘*Get out,’’ she said. She turned her back on both of them. ‘‘Come on, 
Batikam; the only privacy I have is in here,’’ she said, and led the makil to her 
bedroom. 


He was born where his fathers before him were born, in the old, cold house in 
the foothills above Noeha. His mother did not cry out as she bore him, since 
she was a soldier’s wife, and a soldier’s mother, now. He was named for his 
greatuncle, killed in the first Tribal Mutiny on Yeowe. He grew up in the stark 
discipline of a poor household of pure veot lineage. His father, when he was on 
leave, taught him the arts a soldier must know; when his father was on duty the 
old Asset-Sergeant Habbakam took over the lessons, which began at five in the 
morning, summer or winter, with worship, shortsword practice, and a cross- 
country run. His mother and grandmother taught him the other arts a man must 
know, beginning with good manners before he was two, and after his second 
birthday going on to history, poetry, and sitting still without talking. 

The child’s day was filled with lessons and fenced with disciplines; but a 
child’s day is long. There was room and time for freedom, the freedom of the 
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farmyard and the open hills. There was the companionship of pets, foxdogs, 
running dogs, spotted cats, hunting cats, and the farm cattle and the greathorses; 
not much companionship otherwise. The family’s assets, other than Habbakam 
and the two housewomen, were serfs, sharecropping the stony foothill land that 
they and their owners had lived on forever. Their children were light-skinned, 
shy, already stooped to their lifelong work, ignorant of anything beyond their 
fields and hills. Sometimes they swam with Teyeo, summers, in the pools of 
the river. Sometimes he rounded up a couple of them to play soldiers with him. 
They stood awkward, uncouth, smirking when he shouted *‘Charge!’’ and rushed 
at the invisible enemy. “‘Follow me!”’ he cried shrilly, and they lumbered after 
him, firing their tree-branch guns at random, pow, pow. Mostly he went alone, 
riding his good mare Tasi or afoot with a hunting cat pacing by his. 

A few times a year visitors came to the estate, relatives or fellow-officers of 
Teyeo’s father, bringing their children and their housepeople. Teyeo silently and 
politely showed the child guests about, introduced them to the animals, took 
them on rides. Silently and politely, he and his cousin Gemat came to hate each 
other; at age fourteen they fought for an hour in a glade behind the house, 
punctiliously following the rules of wrestling, relentlessly hurting each other, 
getting bloodier and wearier and more desperate, until by unspoken consent they 
called it off and returned in silence to the house, where everyone was gathering 
for dinner. Everyone looked at them and said nothing. They washed up hurriedly, 
hurried to table. Gemat’s nose leaked blood all through the meal; Teyeo’s jaw 
was so sore he could not open it to eat. No one commented. 

Silently and politely, when they were both fifteen, Teyeo and Rega Toebawe’s 
daughter fell in love. On the last day of her visit they escaped by unspoken 
collusion and rode out side by side, rode for hours, too shy to talk. He had 
given her Tasi to ride. They dismounted to water and rest the horses in a wild 
valley of the hills. They sat near each other, not very near, by the side of the 
little quiet-running stream. ‘‘I love you,’’ Teyeo said. ‘‘I love you,’’ Emdu said, 
bending her shining black face down. They did not touch or look at each other. 
They rode back over the hills, joyous, silent. 

When he was sixteen Teyeo was sent to the Officers’ Academy in the capital 
of his province. There he continued to learn and practice the arts of war and the 
arts of peace. His province was the most rural in Voe Deo; its ways were 
conservative, and his training was in some ways anachronistic. He was of course 
taught the technologies of modern warfare, becoming a first-rate pod pilot and 
an expert in telereconnaissance; but he was not taught the modern ways of 
thinking that accompanied the technologies in other schools. He learned the 
poetry and history of Voe Deo, not the history and politics of the Ekumen. The 
Alien presence on Werel remained remote, theoretical to him. His reality was 
the old reality of the veot class, whose men held themselves apart from all men 
not soldiers and in brotherhood with all soldiers, whether owners, assets, or 
enemies. As for women, Teyeo considered his rights over them absolute, binding 
him absolutely to responsible chivalry to women of his own class and protective, 
merciful treatment of bondswomen. He believed all foreigners to be basically 
hostile, untrustworthy heathens. He honored the Lady Tual, but worshipped the 
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Lord Kamye. He expected no justice, looked for no reward, and valued above 
all competence, courage, and self-respect. In some respects he was utterly un- 
suited to the world he was to enter, in others well prepared for it, since he was 
to spend seven years on Yeowe fighting a war in which there was no justice, 
no reward, and never even an illusion of ultimate victory. 

Rank among veot officers was hereditary. Teyeo entered active service as a 
rega, the highest of the three veot ranks. No degree of ineptitude or distinction 
could lower or raise his status or his pay. Material ambition was no use to a 
veot. But honor and responsibility were to be earned, and he earned them quickly. 
He loved service. loved the life, knew he was good at it, intelligently obedient, 
effective in command; he had come out of the Academy with the highest recom- 
mendations. and being posted to the capital. drew notice as a promising officer 
as well as a likeable young man. At twenty-four he was absolutely fit, his body 
would do anything he asked of it. His austere upbringing had given him little 
taste for indulgence but an intense appreciation of pleasure, so the luxuries and 
entertainments of the capital were a discovery of delight to him. He was reserved 
and rather shy. but companionable and cheerful. A handsome young man, in 
with a set of other young men very like him, for a year he knew what it is to 
live a completely privileged life with complete enjoyment of it. The brilliant 
intensity of that enjoyment stood against the dark background of the war in 
Yeowe, the slave revolution on the colony planet, which had gone on all his 
lifetime, and was now intensifying. Without that background, he could not have 
been so happy. A whole life of games and diversions had no interest for him; 
and when his orders came, posted as a pilot and division commander to Yeowe. 
his happiness was pretty nearly complete. 

He went home for his thirty-day leave. Having received his parents’ approba- 
tion, he rode over the hills to Rega Toebawe’s estate and asked for his daughter's 
hand in marriage. The rega and his wife told their daughter that they approved 
his offer and asked her, for they were not strict parents, if she would like to 
marry Teyeo. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said. As a grown, unmarried woman, she lived in 
seclusion in the women’s side of the house, but she and Teyeo were allowed to 
meet and even to walk together, the chaperone remaining at some distance. 
Teyeo told her it was a three-year posting; would she marry in haste now, or 
wait three years and have a proper wedding? ‘‘Now.”” she said, bending down 
her narrow, shining face. Teyeo gave a laugh of delight, and she laughed at 
him. They were married nine days later—it couldn't be sooner, there had to be 
some fuss and ceremony, even if it was a soldier's wedding—and for seventeen 
days Teyeo and Emdu made love, walked together. made love. rode together, 
made love. came to know each other, came to love each other, quarreled, made 
up, made love, slept in each other’s arms. Then he left for the war on another 
world, and she moved to the women’s side of her husband’s house. 

His three-year posting was extended year by year. as his value as an officer 
was recognized and as the war on Yeowe changed from scattered containing 
actions to an increasingly desperate retreat. In his seventh year of service an 
order for compassionate leave was sent out to Yeowe Headquarters for Rega 
Teyeo, whose wife was dying of complications of berlot fever. At that point. 
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there was no headquarters on Yeowe; the Army was retreating from three direc- 
tions toward the old colonial capital; Teyeo’s division was fighting a rear-guard 
defense in the seamarshes; communications had collapsed. 

Command on Werel continued to find it inconceivable that a mass of ignorant 
slaves with the crudest kind of weapons could be defeating the Army of Voe 
Deo, a disciplined, trained body of soldiers with an infallible communications 
network, skimmers, pods, every armament and device permitted by the Ekumeni- 
cal Convention Agreement. A strong faction in Voe Deo blamed the setbacks 
on this submissive adherence to alien rules. The hell with Ekumenical Conven- 
tions. Bomb the damned brownies back to the mud they were made of. Use the 
biobomb, what was it for, anyway? Get our men off the foul planet and wipe 
it clean. Start fresh. If we don’t win the war on Yeowe, the next revolution’s 
going to be right here on Werel, in our own cities, in our own homes! The jittery 
government held on against this pressure. Werel was on probation, and Voe 
Deo wanted to lead the planet to Ekumenical status. Defeats were minimized, 
losses were not made up, skimmers, pods, weapons, men were not replaced. 
By the end of Teyeo’s seventh year, the Army on Yeowe had been essentially 
written off by its government. Early in the eighth year, when the Ekumen was 
at last permitted to send its Envoys to Yeowe, Voe Deo and the other countries 
that had supplied auxiliary troops finally began to bring their soldiers home. 

It was not until he got back to Werel that Teyeo learned his wife was dead. 

He went home to Noeha. He and his father greeted each other with a silent 
embrace, but his mother wept as she embraced him. He knelt to her in apology 
for having brought her more grief than she could bear. 

He lay that night in the cold room in the silent house, listening to his heart 
beat like a slow drum. He was not unhappy, the relief of being at peace and the 
sweetness of being home were too great for that; but it was a desolate calm, and 
somewhere in it was anger. Not used to anger, he was not sure what he felt. It 
was as if a faint, sullen red flare colored every image in his mind, as he lay 
trying to think through the seven years on Werel, first as a pilot, then the ground 
war, then the long retreat, the killing and the being killed. Why had they been 
left there to be hunted down and slaughtered? Why had the government not sent 
them reinforcements? The questions had not been worth asking then, they were 
not worth asking now. They had only one answer: We do what they ask us to 
do, and we don’t complain. | fought every step of the way, he thought, without 
pride. The new knowledge sliced keen as a knife through all other knowledge— 
And while I was fighting, she was dying. All a waste, there on Yeowe. All a 
waste, here on Werel. He sat up in the dark, the cold, silent, sweet dark of night 
in the hills. ‘‘Lord Kamye,’’ he said aloud, ‘‘help me. My mind betrays me.”’ 

During the long leave home he sat often with his mother. She wanted to talk 
about Emdu, and at first he had to force himself to listen. It would be easy to 
forget the girl he had known for seventeen days seven years ago, if only his 
mother would let him forget. Gradually he learned to take what she wanted to 
give him, the knowledge of who his wife had been. His mother wanted to share 
all she could with him of the joy she had had in Emdu, her beloved child and 
friend. Even his father, retired now, a quenched, silent man, was able to say, 
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‘She was the light of the house.’’ They were thanking him for her. They were 
telling him that it had not all been a waste. 

But what lay ahead of them? Old age, the empty house. They did not complain, 
of course, and seemed content in their severe, placid round of daily work; but 
for them the continuity of the past with the future was broken. 

‘I should remarry,’ Teyeo said to his mother. ‘‘Is there anyone you've 
noticed 222. 

It was raining, a grey light through the wet windows, a soft thrumming on 
the eaves. His mother’s face was indistinct as she bent to her mending. 

**No,”’ she said. *‘Not really.’’ She looked up at him, and after a pause asked, 
‘‘What . . . where do you think you’ll be posted?”’ 

*‘T don’t know.”’ 

‘‘There’s no war now,” she said, in her soft, even voice. 

‘*No,’’ Teyeo said. ‘‘There’s no war.”’ 

**Will there be . . . ever? do you think?’’ 

He stood up, walked down the room and back, sat down again on the cushioned 
platform near her; they both sat straightbacked, still except for the slight motion 
of her hands as she sewed; his hands lay lightly one in the other, as he had been 
taught when he was two. 

‘*I] don’t know,”’ he said. “‘It’s strange. It’s as if there hadn’t been a war. As 
if we’d never been in Yeowe—the Colony, the Uprising, all of it. They don’t 
talk about it. It didn’t happen. We don’t fight wars. This is a new age; they say 
that often on the net. The age of peace, brotherhood across the stars. So, are 
we brothers with Yeowe, now? Are we brothers with Gatay and Bambur and 
the Forty States? Are we brothers with our assets? I can’t make sense of it; I 
don’t know what they mean. I don’t know where I fit in.”” His voice too was 
quiet and even. 

‘‘Not here, I think,’” she said. **Not yet.”’ 

After a while he said, “‘] thought... children... 

‘Of course. When the time comes.’’ She smiled at him. “‘You never could 
sit sull for half an hour . . . Wait. Wait and see.”’ 

She was right, of course; and yet what he saw on the net and in town tried 
his patience and his pride. It seemed that to be a soldier now was a disgrace. 
Government reports, the news and the analyses, constantly referred to the army 
and particularly the veot class as fossils, costly and useless, Voe Deo’s principal 
obstacle to full admission to the Ekumen. His own uselessness was made clear 
to him when his request for a posting was met by an indefinite extension of 
his leave on half pay. At thirty-two, they appeared to be telling him, he was 
superannuated. 

Again he suggested to his mother that he should accept the situation, settle 
down, and look for a wife. ‘‘Talk to your father,’’ she said. He did so; his father 
said, ‘‘Of course your help is welcome, but I can run the farm well enough for 
a while yet. Your mother thinks you should go to the capital, to Command. 
They can’t ignore you if you’re there. After all. After seven years’ combat— 
your record—”’ 

Teyeo knew what that was worth, now. But he was certainly not needed here, 
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and probably irritated his father with his ideas of changing this or that way things 
were done. They were right, he should go to the capital and find out for himself 
what part he could play in the new world of peace. 

His first halfyear there was grim. He knew almost no one at Command or in 
the barracks; his generation was dead, or invalided out, or home on half pay. 
The younger officers, who had not been in Yeowe, seemed to him a cold, 
buttoned-up lot, always talking money and politics; little businessmen, he pri- 
vately thought them. He knew they were afraid of him—of his record, of his 
reputation; whether he wanted to or not he reminded them that there had been 
a war that Werel had fought and lost; a civil war; their own race fighting against 
itself, class against class. They wanted to dismiss it as a meaningless quarrel on 
another world, nothing to do with them. 

Teyeo walked the streets of the capital, watched the thousands of bondsmen 
and bondswomen hurrying about their owners’ business, and wondered what 
they were waiting for. 

‘*The Ekumen does not interfere with the social, cultural, or economic arrange- 
ments and affairs of any people,’’ the Embassy and the government spokesmen 
repeated. ‘‘Full membership for any nation or people that wishes it is contingent 
only on absence, or renunciation, of certain specific methods and devices of 
warfare,’’ and there followed the list of terrible weapons, most of them mere 
names to Teyeo, but a few of them inventions of his own country: the biobomb, 
as they called it, and the neuronics. 

He personally agreed with the Ekumen’s judgment on such devices, and 
respected their patience in waiting for Voe Deo and the rest of the Werel to 
prove not only compliance with the ban, but acceptance of the principle. But 
he very deeply resented their condescension. They sat in judgment on everything 
Werelian, viewing from above. The less they said about the division of classes, 
the clearer their disapproval was. ‘*Slavery is of very rare occurrence in Ekumeni- 
cal worlds,”’ said their books, ‘‘and disappears completely with full participation 
in the Ekumenical policy.’’ Was that what the Alien Embassy was really waiting 
for? 

‘*By our Lady!”’ said one of the young officers—many of them were Tualites, 
as well as businessmen—‘‘the Aliens are going to admit the muddies before 
they admit us!’” He was sputtering with indignant rage, like a redfaced old rega 
faced with an insolent bondsoldier. ‘‘Yeowe—a damned planet of savages, 
tribesmen, regressed into barbarism—preferred over us!”’ 

*‘They fought well,’’ Teyeo observed, knowing he should not say it as he 
said it, but not liking to hear the men and women he had fought against called 
muddies. Assets, rebels, enemies, yes. 

The young man stared at him and after a moment said, ‘‘] suppose you love 
*em, eh? The muddies?’’ 

‘| killed as many as | could,’’ Teyeo replied politely, and then changed the 
conversation; the young man, though nominally Teyeo’s superior at Command, 
was an oga, the lowest rank of veot, and to snub him further would be illbred. 

They were stuffy, he was touchy; the old days of cheerful good fellowship 
were a faint, incredible memory. The bureau chiefs at Command listened to his 
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request to be put back on active service and sent him endlessly on to another 
department. He could not live in barracks, but had to find an apartment, like a 
civilian. His half pay did not permit him indulgence in the expensive pleasures 
of the city. While waiting for appointments to see this or that official, he spent 
his days in the library net of the Officers Academy. He knew his education had 
been incomplete and was out of date. If his country was going to join the 
Ekumen, in order to be useful he must know more about the Alien ways of 
thinking and the new technologies. Not sure what he needed to know, he floun- 
dered about in the network, bewildered by the endless information available, 
increasingly aware that he was no intellectual and no scholar and would never 
understand Alien minds, but doggedly driving himself on out of his depth. 

A man from the Embassy was offering an introductory course in Ekumenical 
history in the public net. Teyeo joined it, and sat through eight or ten lecture 
and discussion periods, straight-backed and still, only his hands moving slightly 
as he took full and methodical notes. The lecturer, a Hainishman who translated 
his extremely long Hainish name as Old Music, watched Teyeo, tried to draw 
him out in discussion, and at last asked him to stay in after session. ‘‘I should 
like to meet you, Rega,’’ he said, when the others had dropped out. 

They met at a cafe. They met again. Teyeo did not like the Alien’s manners, 
which he found effusive; he did not trust his quick, clever mind; he felt Old 
Music was using him, studying him as a specimen of The Veot, The Soldier, 
probably The Barbarian. The Alien, secure in his superiority, was indifferent to 
Teyeo’s coldness, ignored his distrust, insisted on helping him with information 
and guidance, and shamelessly repeated questions Teyeo had avoided answering. 
One of these was, “‘Why are you sitting around here on half pay?’’ 

“It’s not by my own choice, Mr. Old Music,’’ Teyeo finally answered, the 
third time it was asked; he was very angry at the man’s impudence, and so spoke 
with particular mildness. He kept his eyes away from Old Music’s eyes, bluish, 
with the whites showing like a scared horse. He could not get used to Aliens’ 
eyes. 

‘*They won’t put you back on active service?”’ 

Teyeo assented politely. Could the man, however alien, really be oblivious 
to the fact that his questions were grossly humiliating? 

‘*Would you be willing to serve in the Embassy Guard?”’ 

That question left Teyeo speechless for a moment; then he committed the 
extreme rudeness of answering a question with a question. ‘‘Why do you ask?’’ 

‘*I’d like very much to have a man of your capacity in that corps,’’ said Old 
Music, adding with his appalling candor, ‘‘Most of them are spies or blockheads. 
It would be wonderful to have a man I knew was neither. It’s not just sentry- 
duty, you know. I imagine you’d be asked by your government to give informa- 
tion; that’s to be expected. And we would use you, once you had experience 
and if you were willing, as a liaison officer. Here or in other countries. We 
would not, however, ask you to give information to us. Am I clear, Teyeo? I 
want no misunderstanding between us as to what I am and am not asking of 
you.”’ 

‘*You would be able . . . ?’’ Teyeo asked cautiously. 
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Old Music laughed and said, *‘Yes. | have a string to pull in your Command. 
A favor owed. Will you think it over?’’ 

Teyeo was silent a minute. He had been nearly a year now in the capital and 
his requests for posting had met only bureaucratic evasion and, recently, hints 
that they were considered insubordinate. ‘‘)Il accept now, if | may,’’ he said, 
with a cold deference. 

The Hainishman looked at him, his smile changing to a thoughtful, steady 
gaze. ‘“Thank you,”’ he said. ‘*You should hear from Command in a few days.”’ 

So Teyeo put his uniform back on, moved back to the City Barracks, and 
served for another seven years on alien ground. The Ekumenical Embassy was, 
by diplomatic agreement, a part not of Werel but of the Ekumen—a piece of 
the planet that no longer belonged to it. The Guardsmen furnished by Voe Deo 
were protective and decorative, a highly visible presence on the Embassy grounds 
in their white and gold dress uniform. They were also visibly armed, since 
protest against the Alien presence still broke out erratically in violence. 

Rega Teyeo, at first assigned to command a troop of these guards, soon was 
transferred to a different duty, that of accompanying members of the Embassy 
staff about the city and on journeys. He served as a bodyguard, in undress 
uniform. The Embassy much preferred not to use their own people and weapons, 
but to request and trust Voe Deo to protect them. Often he was also called upon 
to be a guide and interpreter, and sometimes a companion. He did not like it 
when visitors from somewhere in space wanted to be chummy and confiding, 
asked him about himself, invited him to come drinking with them. With perfectly 
concealed distaste, with perfect civility, he refused such offers. He did his job 
and kept his distance. He knew that that was precisely what the Embassy valued 
him for. Their confidence in him gave him a cold satisfaction. 

His own government had never approached him to give information, though 
he certainly learned things that would have interested them. Voe Dean intelli- 
gence did not recruit their agents among veots. He knew who the agents in the 
Embassy Guard were; some of them tried to get information from him, but he 
had no intention of spying for spies. 

Old Music, whom he now surmised to be the head of the Embassy’s intelli- 
gence system, called him in on his return from a winter leave at home. The 
Hainishman had learned not to make emotional demands on Teyeo, but could 
not hide a note of affection in his voice greeting him. ‘‘Hullo, Rega! | hope 
your family’s well? Good. I’ve got a particularly tricky job for you. Kingdom 
of Gatay. You were there with Kemehan two years ago, weren’t you? Well, 
now they want us to send an Envoy. They say they want to join. Of course the 
old king’s a puppet of your government; but there’s a lot else going on there. 
A strong religious separatist movement. A Patriotic Cause, kick out all the 
foreigners, Voe Deans and Aliens alike. But the king and council requested an 
Envoy, and all we’ve got to send them is a new arrival. She may give you some 
problems till she learns the ropes. | judge her a bit headstrong. Excellent material, 
but young, very young. And she’s only been here a few weeks. I requested you, 
because she needs your experience. Be patient with her, Rega. | think you’ll 
find her likeable.’’ 
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He did not. In seven years he had got accustomed to the Aliens’ eyes and 
their various smells and colors and manners; protected by his flawless courtesy 
and his stoical code, he endured or ignored their strange or shocking or troubling 
behavior, their ignorance and their different knowledge. Serving and protecting 
the foreigners entrusted to him, he kept himself aloof from them, neither touched 
nor touching. His charges learned to count on him and not to presume on him. 
Women were often quicker to see and respond to his Keep Out signs than men; 
he had an easy, almost friendly relationship with an old Terran Observer whom 
he had accompanied on several long investigatory tours. *“You are as peaceful 
to be with as a cat, Rega,’’ she told him once, and he valued the compliment. 
But the Envoy to Gatay was another matter. 

She was physically splendid, with clear redbrown skin like that of a baby, 
glossy swinging hair, a free walk—too free: she flaunted her ripe, slender body 
at men who had no access to it, thrusting it at him, at everyone, insistent, 
shameless. She expressed her opinion on everything with coarse self-confidence. 
She could not hear a hint and refused to take an order. She was an aggressive, 
spoiled child with the sexuality of an adult, given the responsibility of a diplomat 
in a dangerously unstable country. Teyeo knew as soon as he met her that this 
was an impossible assignment. He could not trust her or himself. Her sexual 
immodesty aroused him as it disgusted him; she was a whore whom he must 
treat as a princess. Forced to endure and unable to ignore her, he hated her. 

He was more familiar with anger than he had used to be, but not used to 
hating. It troubled him extremely. He had never in his life asked for a reposting, 
but on the morning after she had taken the makil into her room, he sent a stiff 
little appeal to the Embassy. Old Music responded to him with a sealed voice- 
message through the diplomatic link: ‘‘Love of god and country is like fire, a 
wonderful friend, a terrible enemy; only children play with fire. I don’t like the 
situation. There’s nobody here I can replace either of you with. Will you hang 
on a while longer?”’ 

He did not know how to refuse. A veot did not refuse duty. He was ashamed 
at having even thought of doing so, and hated her again for causing him that 
shame. 

The first sentence of the message was enigmatic, not in Old Music’s usual 
style but flowery, indirect, like a coded warning. Teyeo of course knew none 
of the intelligence codes either of his country or of the Ekumen. Old Music 
would have to use hints and indirection with him. ‘‘Love of god and country’”’ 
could well mean the Old Believers and the Patriots, the two subversive groups 
in Gatay, both of them fanatically opposed to foreign influence; the Envoy could 
be the child playing with fire. Was she being approached by one group or the 
other? He had seen no evidence of it, unless the man in the shadows that night 
had been not a knifeman but a messenger. She was under his eyes all day, her 
house watched all night by soldiers under his command. Surely the makil, 
Batikam, was not acting for either of those groups. He might well be a member 
of Hame, the asset liberation underground of Voe Deo, but as such would not 
endanger the Envoy, since the Hame saw the Ekumen as their ticket to Yeowe 
and to freedom. 
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Teyeo puzzled over the words, replaying them over and over, knowing his 
own stupidity faced with this kind of subtlety, the ins and outs of the political 
labyrinth. At last he erased the message and yawned, for it was late; bathed, 
lay down, turned off the light, said under his breath, *‘Lord Kamye, let me hold 
with courage to the one noble thing!’’ and slept like a stone. 


The makil came to her house every night after the theater. Teyeo tried to tell 
himself there was nothing wrong in it. He himself had spent nights with the 
makils, back in the palmy days before the war. Expert, artistic sex was part of 
their business. He knew by hearsay that rich city women often hired them to 
come supply a husband’s deficiencies. But even such women did so secretly, 
discreetly, not in this vulgar, shameless way, utterly careless of decency, flouting 
the moral code, as if she had some kind of right to do whatever she wanted 
wherever and whenever she wanted it. Of course Batikam colluded eagerly with 
her, playing on her infatuation, mocking the Gatayans, mocking Teyeo—and 
mocking her, though she didn’t know it. What a chance for an asset to make 
fools of all the owners at once! 

Watching Batikam, Teyeo felt sure he was a member of Hame. His mockery 
was very subtle; he was not trying to disgrace the Envoy. Indeed his discretion 
was far greater than hers. He was trying to keep her from disgracing herself. 
The makil returned Teyeo’s cold courtesy in kind, but once or twice their eyes 
met and some brief, involuntary understanding passed between them, fraternal, 
ironic. 

There was to be a public festival, an observation of the Tualite Feast of 
Forgiveness, to which the Envoy was pressingly invited by the King and Council. 
She was put on show at many such events. Teyeo thought nothing about it except 
how to provide security in an excited holiday crowd, until San told him that the 
festival day was the highest holy day of the old religion of Gatay, and that the 
Old Believers fiercely resented the imposition of the foreign rites over their own. 
The little man seemed genuinely worried. Teyeo worried too when, next day, 
San was suddenly replaced by an elderly man who spoke little but Gatayan and 
was quite unable to explain what had become of San Ubattat. ‘‘Other duties, 
other duties call,’’ he said in very bad VoeDean, smiling and bobbing, ‘‘very 
great relishes time, aha? Relishes duties call.’’ 

During the days that preceded the festival tension rose in the city: graffiti 
appeared, symbols of the old religion smeared across the walls; a Tualite temple 
was desecrated, after which the Royal Guard was much in evidence in the streets. 
Teyeo went to the palace and requested, on his own authority, that the Envoy 
not be asked to appear in public during a ceremony that was “‘likely to be 
troubled by inappropriate demonstrations.’’ He was called in and treated by a 
Court official with a mixture of dismissive insolence and conniving nods and 
winks, which left him really uneasy. He left four men on duty at the Envoy’s 
house that night. Returning to his quarters, a little barracks down the street 
which had been handed over to the Embassy Guard, he found the window of 
his room open and a scrap of writing, in his own language, on his table: Fest 
F is set up for assasnation. 
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He was at the Envoy’s house promptly the next morning and asked her asset 
to tell her he must speak to her. She came out of her bedroom pulling a white 
wrap around her naked body. Batikam followed her, half-dressed, sleepy, and 
amused. Teyeo gave him the eye-signal go, which he received with a serene, 
patronizing smile, murmuring to the woman, ‘“‘I’ll go have some breakfast. 
Rewe? have you got something to feed me?’’ He followed the bondswoman out 
of the room. Teyeo faced the Envoy and held out the scrap of paper. 

‘*T received this last night, ma’am,’’ he said. ‘*] must ask you not to attend 
the festival tomorrow.”’ 

She considered the paper, read the writing, and yawned. ‘‘Who’s it from?”’ 

**] don’t know, ma’am.”’ 

‘*What’s it mean? Assassination? They can’t spell, can they?”’ 

After a moment, he said, ‘‘There are a number of other indications—enough 
that I must ask you—’’ 

‘*Not to attend the festival of Forgiveness, yes. I heard you.’’ She went to a 
windowseat and sat down, her robe falling wide to reveal her legs; her bare, 
brown feet were short and supple, the soles pink, the toes small and orderly. 
Teyeo looked fixedly at the air beside her head. She twiddled the bit of paper. 
‘If you think it’s dangerous, Rega, bring a guardsman or two with you,”’ she 
said, with the faintest tone of scorn. ‘‘I really have to be there. The King 
requested it, you know. And 1|’m to light the big fire, or something. One of the 
few things women are allowed to do in public here. . . . | can’t back out of it.’’ 
She held out the paper, and after a moment he came close enough to take it. 
She looked up at him smiling; when she defeated him she always smiled at him. 
‘‘Who do you think would want to blow me away, anyhow? The Patriots?”’ 

‘‘Or the Old Believers, ma’am. Tomorrow is one of their holidays.’’ 

‘And your Tualites have taken it away from them? Well, they can’t exactly 
blame the Ekumen, can they?’’ 

‘‘] think it possible that the government might permit violence in order to 
excuse retaliation, ma’am.”’ 

She started to answer carelessly, realized what he had said, and frowned. 
‘*You think the Council’s setting me up? What evidence have you?”’ 

After a pause he said, ‘‘Very little, ma’am. San Ubattat—”’ 

‘*San’s been ill. The old fellow they sent isn’t much use, but he’s scarcely 
dangerous! Is that all?’’ He said nothing, and she went on, ‘‘Until you have real 
evidence, Rega, don’t interfere with my obligations. Your militaristic paranoia 
isn’t acceptable when it spreads to the people I’m dealing with here. Control it, 
please! 1’ll expect an extra guardsman or two tomorrow; and that’s enough.”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,’’ he said, and went out. His head sang with anger. It occurred 
to him now that her new guide had told him San Ubattat had been kept away 
by religious duties, not by illness. He did not turn back. What was the use? 
‘*Stay on for an hour or so, will you, Seyem?”’ he said to the guard at her gate, 
and strode off down the street, trying to walk away from her, from her soft 
brown thighs and the pink soles of her feet and her stupid, insolent, whorish 
voice giving him orders. He tried to let the bright icy sunlight air, the stepped 
streets snapping with banners for the festival, the glitter of the great mountains 
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and the clamor of the markets fill him, dazzle and distract him; but he walked 
seeing his own shadow fall in front of him like a knife across the stones, knowing 
the futility of his life. 


‘‘The veot looked worried,’’ Batikam said in his velvet voice, and she laughed, 
spearing a preserved fruit from the dish and popping it, dripping, into his mouth. 

‘I’m ready for breakfast now, Rewe,’’ she called, and sat down across from 
Batikam. ‘‘I’m starving! He was having one of his phallocratic fits. He hasn’t 
saved me from anything lately. It’s his only function, after all. So he has to 
invent occasions. I wish, I wish he was out of my hair. It’s so nice not to have 
poor little old San crawling around like some kind of pubic infestation. If only 
I could get rid of the Major now!”’ 

‘*He’s a man of honor,”’ the makil said; his tone did not seem ironical. 

‘*How can an owner of slaves be an honorable man?’’ 

Batikam watched her from his long, dark eyes. She could not read Werelian 
eyes, beautiful as they were, filling their lids with darkness. 

‘*Male hierarchy members always yatter about their precious honor,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And ‘their’ women’s honor, of course.”’ 

‘*‘Honor is a great privilege,’’ Batikam said. *‘I] envy it. 1 envy him.”’ 

“Oh, the hell with all that phony dignity, it’s just pissing to mark your 
territory. All you need envy him, Batikam, is his freedom.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘You’re the only person I’ve ever known who was neither owned 
nor owner. That is freedom. That is freedom. 1 wonder if you know it?’’ 

‘*Of course I do,’’ she said. He smiled, and went on eating his breakfast, but 
there had been something in his voice she had not heard before. Moved and a 
little troubled, she said after a while, ‘‘You’re going away soon.”’ 

‘*Mind-reader. Yes. In ten days, the troupe goes on to tour the Forty States.”’ 

“Oh, Batikam, I’ll miss you! You’re the only man, the only person here I 
can talk to—let alone the sex—”’ 

‘Did we ever?”’ 

‘*Not often,’’ she said, laughing, but her voice shook a little. He held out his 
hand; she came to him and sat on his lap, the robe dropping open. ‘‘Little pretty 
Envoy breasts,’’ he said, lipping and stroking, “‘little soft Envoy belly... .”’ 
Rewe came in with a tray and softly set it down. ‘‘Eat your breakfast, little 
Envoy,’’ Batikam said, and she disengaged herself and returned to her chair, 
grinning. 

‘*Because you’re free you can be honest,’’ he said, fastidiously peeling a 
pinifruit. ‘‘Don’t be too hard on those of us who aren’t and can’t.’’ He cut a 
slice and fed it to her across the table. ‘‘It has been a taste of freedom to know 
you,’ he said. ‘‘A hint, a shadow... ”’ 

‘*In a few years at most, Batikam, you will be free. This whole idiotic structure 
of masters and slaves will collapse completely when Werel comes into the 
Ekumen.”’ 

Sf 10does. 

““Of course it will.’’ 

He shrugged. ‘‘My home is Yeowe,”’ he said. 
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She stared, confused. *“‘You come from Yeowe?’’ 

‘‘]’ve never been there,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll probably never go there. What use 
have they got for makils? But it is my home. Those are my people. That is my 
freedom. When will you see. . . . ’’ His fist was clenched; he opened it with a 
soft gesture of letting something go. He smiled and returned to his breakfast. 
‘‘l’ve got to get back to the theater,”’ he said, ‘‘we’re rehearsing an act for the 
Day of Forgiveness.”’ 

She wasted all day at court. She had made persistent attempts to obtain 
permission to visit the mines and the huge government-run farms on the far side 
of the mountains, from which Gatay’s wealth flowed; she had been as persistently 
foiled—by the protocol and bureaucracy of the government, she had thought at 
first, their unwillingness to let a diplomat do anything but run round to meaning- 
less events; but some businessmen had let something slip about conditions in 
the mines and on the farms that made her think they might be hiding a more 
brutal kind of slavery than any visible in the capital. Today she got nowhere, 
waiting for appointments that had not been made. The old fellow who was 
standing in for San misunderstood most of what she said in VoeDean, and when 
she tried to speak Gatayan he misunderstood it all, through stupidity or intent. 
The Major was blessedly absent most of the morning, replaced by one of his 
soldiers, but turned up at court, stiff and silent and set-jawed, and attended her 
until she gave up and went home for an early bath. 

Batikam came late that night. In the middle of one of the elaborate fantasy 
games and role-reversals she had learned from him and found so exciting, his 
caresses grew slower and slower, soft, dragging across her like feathers, so that 
she shivered with unappeased desire and, pressing her body against his, realized 
that he had gone to sleep.‘‘Wake up,’’ she said, laughing and yet chilled, and 
shook him a little. The dark eyes opened, bewildered, full of fear. 

“‘I’m sorry,”’ she said at once, ‘‘go back to sleep, you’re tired. No, no, it’s 
all right, it’s late.” But he went on with what she now, whatever his skill and 
tenderness, had to see was his job. 

In the morning at breakfast she said, ‘‘Can you see me as an equal, do you, 
Batikam?”’ 

He looked tired, older than he usually did. He did not smile. After a while 
he said, ‘‘What do you want me to say?’’ 

‘*That you do.”’ 

‘*T do,’’ he said quietly. 

‘*You don’t trust me,’’ she said, bitter. 

After a while he said, ‘‘This is Forgiveness Day. The Lady Tual came to the 
men of Asdok, who had set their hunting cats upon her followers. She came 
among them riding on a great hunting cat with a fiery tongue, and they fell down 
in terror, but she blessed them, forgiving them.’’ His voice and hands enacted 
the story as he told it. ‘“Forgive me,”’ he said. 

‘*You don’t need any forgiveness!”’ 

**Oh, we all do. It’s why we Kamyites borrow the Lady Tual now and then. 
When we need her. So, today you’ll be the Lady Tual, at the rites?’’ 

‘‘All I have to do is light a fire, they said,’’ she said anxiously, and he 
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laughed. When he left she told him she would come to the theater to see him, 
tonight, after the festival. 

The horse-race course, the only flat area of any size anywhere near the city, 
was thronged, vendors calling, banners waving, the Royal motorcars drove 
straight into the crowd, which parted like water and closed behind. Some rickety- 
looking bleachers had been erected for lords and owners, with a curtained section 
for ladies. She saw a motorcar drive up to the bleachers; a figure swathed in red 
cloth was bundled out of it and hurried between the curtains, vanishing. Were 
there peepholes for them to watch the ceremony through? There were women 
in the crowds, but bondswomen only, assets. She realized that she, too, would 
be kept hidden until her moment of the ceremony arrived: a red tent awaited 
her, alongside the bleachers, not far from the roped enclosure where priests were 
chanting. She was rushed out of the car and into the tent by obsequious and 
determined courtiers. 

Bondswomen in the tent offered her tea, sweets, mirrors, makeup, and hair- 
oil, and helped her put on the complex swathing of fine red and yellow cloth, 
her costume for her brief enactment of Lady Tual. Nobody had told her very 
clearly what she was to do, and to her questions the women said, ‘‘The priests 
will show you, Lady, you just go with them. You just light the fire. They have 
it all ready.’’ She had the impression that they knew no more than she did; they 
were pretty girls, court assets, excited at being part of the show, indifferent to 
the religion. She knew the symbolism of the fire she was to light; into it faults 
and transgressions could be cast and burnt up, forgotten. It was a nice idea. 

The priests were whooping it up out there; she peeked out—there were indeed 
peepholes in the tent fabric—and saw the crowd had thickened. Nobody except 
in the bleachers and right against the enclosure ropes could possibly see anything, 
but everybody was waving red and yellow banners, munching fried food, and 
making a day of it, while the priests kept up their deep chanting. In the far right 
of the little, blurred field of vision through the peephole was a familiar arm: the 
Major’s, of course. They had not let him get into the motorcar with her. He 
must have been furious. He had got here, though, and stationed himself on 
guard. ‘‘Lady, Lady,’’ the court girls were saying, ‘‘here come the priests now,”’ 
and they buzzed around her making sure her headdress was on straight and the 
damnable, hobbling skirts fell in the right folds. They were still plucking and 
patting as she stepped out of the tent, dazzled by the daylight, smiling and trying 
to hold herself very straight and dignified as a Goddess ought to do; she really 
didn’t want to fuck up their ceremony. 

Two men in priestly regalia were waiting for her right outside the tent door. 
They stepped forward immediately, taking her by the elbows and saying, *‘This 
way, this way, Lady.’’ Evidently she really wouldn’t have to figure out what to 
do. No doubt they considered women incapable of it, but in the circumstances 
it was a relief. The priests hurried her along faster than she could comfortably 
walk in the tight-drawn skirt. They were behind the bleachers now; wasn’t the 
enclosure in the other direction? A car was coming straight at them, scattering 
the few people who were in its way. Somebody was shouting; the priests suddenly 
began yanking her, trying to run; one of them yelled and let go her arm, felled 
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by a flying darkness that had hit him with a jolt--she was in the middle of a 
melee, unable to break the iron hold on her arm, legs imprisoned in the skirt, 
and there was a noise, an enormous noise, that hit her head and bent it down, 
she couldn’t see or hear, blinded, struggling, shoved face first into some dark 
place with her face pressed into a stifling, scratchy darkness and her arms held 
locked behind her. 

A car, moving. A long time. Men, talking low. They talked in Gatayan. It 
was very hard to breathe. She did not struggle; it was no use. They had taped 
her arms and legs, bagged her head. After a long time she was hauled out like 
a corpse and carried quickly, indoors, down stairs, set down on a bed or couch, 
not roughly though with the same desperate haste. She lay still. The men talked, 
still almost in whispers. It made no sense to her. Her head was still hearing that 
enormous noise, had it been real? had she been struck? She felt deaf, as if inside 
a wall of cotton. The cloth of the bag kept getting stuck on her mouth, sucked 
against her nostrils as she tried to breathe. 

It was plucked off; a man stooping over her turned her so he could untape 
her arms, then her legs. murmuring as he did so, “‘Don’t to be scared, Lady, 
we don’t to hurt you,”’ in VoeDean. He backed away from her quickly. There 
were four or five of them; it was hard to see, there was very little light. ‘*To 
wait here,’’ another said, ‘‘everything all right. Just to keep happy.’’ She was 
trying to sit up, and it made her dizzy. When her head stopped spinning, they 
were all gone. As if by magic. Just to keep happy. 

A small very high room. Dark brick walls, earthy air. The light was from a 
little biolume plaque stuck on the ceiling, a weak, shadowless glow. Probably 
quite sufficient for Werelian eyes. Just to keep happy. I have been kidnaped. 
How about that. She inventoried: the thick mattress she was on; a blanket; a 
door; a small pitcher and a cup; a drainhole, was it, over in the corner? She 
swung her legs off the mattress and her feet struck something lying on the floor 
at the foot of it—she coiled up, peered at the dark mass, the body lying there. 
A man. The dark uniform, the skin so black she could not see the features, but 
she knew him. Even here, even here, the Major was with her. 

She stood up unsteadily and went to investigate the drainhole, which was 
simply that, a cement-lined hole in the floor, smelling slightly chemical, slightly 
foul. Her head hurt, and she sat down on the bed again to massage her arms 
and ankles, easing the tension and pain and getting herself back into herself 
by touching and confirming herself, rhythmically, methodically. I have been 
kidnaped. How about that. Just to keep happy. What about him? 

Suddenly knowing that he was dead, she shuddered and held still. 

After a while she leaned over slowly, trying to see his face, listening. Again 
she had the sense of being deaf. She heard no breath. She reached out, sick and 
shaking, and put the back of her hand against his face. It was cool, cold. But 
warmth breathed across her fingers, once, again. She crouched on the mattress 
and studied him. He lay absolutely still, but when she put her hand on his chest 
she felt the slow heartbeat. 

**Teyeo,’” she said in a whisper. Her voice would not go above a whisper. 

She put her hand on his chest again. She wanted to feel that slow, steady 
beat, the faint warmth; it was reassuring. Just to keep happy. 
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What else had they said. Just to wait. Yes. That seemed to be the program. 
Maybe she could sleep. Maybe she could sleep and when she woke up the 
ransom would have come. Or whatever it was they wanted. 


She woke up with the thought that she still had her watch, and after sleepily 
studying the tiny silver readout for a while decided she had slept three hours; it 
was still the day of the Festival, too soon for ransom probably, and she wouldn’t 
be able to go to the theater to see the makils tonight. Her eyes had grown 
accustomed to the low light and when she looked she could see, now, that there 
was dried blood all over one side of the man’s head. Exploring, she found a hot 
lump like a fist above his temple, and her fingers came away smeared. He had 
got himself crowned. That must have been him, launching himself at the priest, 
the fake priest, all she could remember was a flying shadow and a hard thump 
and an oof! like an aiji attack, and then there had been the huge noise that 
confused everything. She clicked her tongue, tapped the wall, to check her 
hearing. It seemed to be all right; the wall of cotton had disappeared. Maybe 
she had been crowned herself? She felt her head, but found no lumps. The man 
must have a concussion, if he was still out after three hours. How bad? When 
would the men come back? 

She got up and nearly fell over, entangled in the damned Goddess skirts. If 
only she was in her own clothes, not this fancy dress, three pieces of flimsy 
stuff you had to have servants to put on you! She got out of the skirt piece, and 
used the scarf piece to make a kind of tied skirt that came to her knees. It wasn’t 
warm in this basement or whatever it was; it was dank and rather cold. She 
walked up and down, four steps turn, four steps turn, four steps turn, and did 
some warmups. They had dumped the man onto the floor. How cold was it? 
Was shock part of concussion? People in shock needed to be kept warm. She 
dithered a long time, puzzled at her own indecision, at not knowing what to do. 
Should she try to heave him up onto the mattress? Was it better not to move 
him? Where the hell were the men? Was he going to die? 

She stooped over him and said sharply, ‘‘Rega! Teyeo!”’ and after a moment 
he caught his breath. 

‘*Wake up!’’ She remembered now, she thought she remembered, that it was 
important not to let concussed people lapse into a coma. Except he already had. 

He caught his breath again, and his face changed, came out of the rigid 
immobility, softened; his eyes opened and closed, blinked, unfocused. ‘*‘Oh 
Kamye,”’ he said very softly. 

She couldn’t believe how glad she was to see him. Just to keep happy. He 
evidently had a blinding headache, and admitted that he was seeing double. She 
helped him haul himself up onto the mattress and covered him with the blanket. 
He asked no questions, and lay mute, lapsing back to sleep soon. Once he was 
settled she went back to her exercises, and did an hour of them. She looked at 
her watch. It was two hours later, the same day, the Festival day. It wasn’t 
evening yet. When were the men going to come? 

They came early in the morning, after the endless night that was the same as 
the afternoon and the morning. The metal door was unlocked and thrown clanging 
open, and one of them came in with a tray while two of them stood with raised, 
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aimed guns in the doorway. There was nowhere to put the tray but the floor, so 
he shoved it at Solly, said, ‘‘Sorry, Lady!’’ and backed out; the door clanged 
shut, the bolts banged home. She stood holding the tray. ‘‘Wait!’’ she said. 

The man had waked up and was looking groggily around. After finding him 
in this place with her she had somehow lost his nickname, did not think of him 
as the Major, yet shied away from his name. ‘‘Here’s breakfast, I guess,’’ she 
said, and sat down on the edge of the mattress. A cloth was thrown over the 
wicker tray; under it was a pile of Gatayan grainrolls stuffed with meat and 
greens, several pieces of fruit, and a capped water-carafe of thin, fancily beaded 
metal alloy. ‘‘Breakfast, lunch, and dinner, maybe,” she said. ‘‘Shit. Oh well. 
It looks good. Can you eat? Can you sit up?”’ 

He worked himself up to sit with his back against the wall, and then shut his 
eyes. 

‘*You’re still seeing double?”’ 

He made a small noise of assent. 

‘Are you thirsty?’’ 

Small noise of assent. 

‘*Here.’’ She passed him the cup. By holding it in both hands he got it to his 
mouth, and drank the water slowly, a swallow at a time. She meanwhile devoured 
three grainrolls one after the other, then forced herself to stop, and ate a pinifruit. 
‘‘Could you eat some fruit?’’ she asked him, feeling guilty. He did not answer. 
She thought of Batikam feeding her the slice of pini at breakfast, when, yesterday, 
a hundred years ago. 

The food in her stomach made her feel sick. She took the cup from the man’s 
relaxed hand—he was asleep again—and poured herself water, and drank it 
slowly, a swallow at a time. 

When she felt better she went to the door and explored its hinges, lock, and 
surface. She felt and peered around the brick walls, the poured concrete floor, 
seeking she knew not what, something to escape with, something. .. . She 
should do exercises. She forced herself to do some, but the queasiness returned, 
and a lethargy with it. She went back to the mattress and sat down. After a 
while she found she was crying. After a while she found she had been asleep. 
She needed to piss. She squatted over the hole and listened to her urine fall into 
it. There was nothing to clean herself with. She came back to the bed and sat 
down on it, stretching out her legs, holding her ankles in her hands. It was 
utterly silent. 

She turned to look at the man; he was watching her. It made her start. He 
looked away at once. He still lay half propped up against the wall, uncomfortably, 
but relaxed. 

‘‘Are you thirsty?’’ she asked. 

‘*Thank you,”’ he said. Here where nothing was familiar and time was broken 
off from the past, his soft, light voice was welcome in its familiarity. She poured 
him a cup full and gave it to him. He managed it much more steadily, sitting 
up to drink. ‘*Thank you,’’ he whispered again, giving her back the cup. 

‘‘How’s your head?”’ 

He put his hand to the swelling, winced, and sat back. 
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‘One of them had a stick,’’ she said, seeing it in a flash in the jumble of her 
memories—‘‘a priest’s staff. You jumped the other one.”’ 

‘‘They took my gun,”’ he said. ‘‘Festival.’’ He kept his eyes closed. 

‘*] got tangled in those damn clothes. I couldn’t help you at all. Listen. Was 
there a noise, an explosion?”’ 

‘*Yes. Diversion, maybe.’’ 

‘‘Who do you think these boys are?’’ 

‘Revolutionaries. Or. . .”’ 

“*You said you thought the Gatayan government was in on it.’”’ 

“*] don’t know,’” he murmured. 

““You were right, | was wrong, I’m sorry,’ 
at remembering to make amends. 

He moved his hand very slightly in an it-doesn’t-matter gesture. 

‘*Are you still seeing double?”’ 

He did not answer; he was phasing out again. 

She was standing, trying to remember Selish breathing exercises, when the 
door crashed and clanged, and the same three men were there, two with guns, 
all young, black-skinned, short-haired, very nervous. The lead one stooped to 
set a tray down on the floor, and without the least premeditation Solly stepped 
on his hand and brought her weight down on it. ‘You wait!”’ she said. She was 
staring straight into the faces and gun-muzzles of the other two. ‘‘Just wait a 
moment, listen! He has a head injury, we need a doctor, we need more water, 
I can’t even clean his wound, there’s no toilet paper, who the hell are you people 
anyway?”’ 

The one she had stomped was shouting, *‘Get off! Lady to get off my hand!”’ 
but the others heard her. She lifted her foot and got out of his way as he came 
up fast, backing into his buddies with the guns. ‘‘All right, lady, we are sorry 
to have trouble,’’ he said, tears in his eyes, cradling his hand. ‘‘We are Patriots. 
You send messish to this Pretender, like our messish. Nobody is to hurt. All 
right?’’ He kept backing up, and one of the gunmen swung the door to. Crash, 
rattle. 

She drew a deep breath and turned. Teyeo was watching her. ‘‘That was 
dangerous,’’ he said, smiling very slightly. 

“*] know it was,”’ she said, breathing hard. ‘‘It was stupid. I can’t get hold 
of myself. I feel like pieces of me. But they shove stuff in and run, damn it! 
We have to have some water!’’ She was in tears, the way she always was for 
a moment after violence or a quarrel. ‘‘Let’s see, what have they brought this 
time.’” She lifted the tray up onto the mattress; like the other, in a ridiculous 
semblance of service in a hotel or a house with slaves, it was covered with a 
cloth. *‘All the comforts,’’ she murmured. Under the cloth was a heap of sweet 
pastries, a little plastic handmirror, a comb, a tiny pot of something that smelled 
like decayed flowers, and a box of what she identified after a while as Gatayan 
tampons. 

“It’s things for the lady,’’ she said. ‘‘God damn them, the stupid Goddamn 
pricks! A mirror!’’ She flung the thing across the room. ‘‘Of course I can’t last 
a day without looking in the mirror! God damn them!”’ She flung everything 
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she said with a sense of virtue 
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else but the pastries after the mirror, knowing as she did so that she would pick 
up the tampons and keep them under the mattress and, oh, God forbid, use them 
if she had to, if they had to stay here, how long would it be? ten days or more— 
‘Oh, God,’’ she said again. She got up and picked everything up, put the mirror 
and the little pot, the empty water jug and the fruit-skins from the last meal, 
onto one of the trays and set it beside the door. ‘‘Garbage,’’ she said in VoeDean. 
Her outburst, she realized, had been in another language; Alterran, probably. 
**Have you any idea,’’ she said, sitting down on the mattress again, ‘‘how hard 
you people make it to be a woman? You could turn a woman against being 
one!”’ 

‘*T think they meant well,’’ Teyeo said. She realized that there was not the 
faintest shade of mockery, even of amusement in his voice. If he was enjoying 
her shame, he was ashamed to show her that he was. ‘‘I think they’re amateurs,”’ 
he said. 

After a while she said, ‘“That could be bad.”’ 

“*It might.’’ He had sat up and was gingerly feeling the knot on his head. His 
coarse, heavy hair was blood-caked all around it. ‘‘Kidnaping,’’ he said. “‘Ran- 
som demands. Not assassins. They didn’t have guns. Couldn’t have got in with 
guns. I had to give up mine.”’ 

‘“You mean these aren’t the ones you were warned about?’’ 

‘*T don’t know.”’ His explorations caused him a shiver of pain, and he desisted. 
‘Are we very short of water?’’ 

She brought him another cup full. ‘‘Too short for washing. A stupid God- 
damn mirror when what we need is water!”’ 

He thanked her and drank and sat back, nursing the last swallows in the cup. 
‘They didn’t plan to take me,”’ he said. 

She thought about it and nodded. *‘Afraid you’d identify them?’’ 

“‘If they had a place for me they wouldn’t put me in with a lady.’’ He spoke 
without irony. ‘‘They had this ready for you. It must be somewhere in the city.”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘The car ride was half an hour or less. My head was in a bag, 
though.’ 

‘They’ ve sent a message to the Palace. They got no reply, or an unsatisfactory 
one. They want a message from you.”’ 

‘*To convince the government they really have me? Why do they need convinc- 
ing?”’ 

They were both silent. 

‘‘I’m sorry,’” he said, ‘‘I can’t think.’ He lay back. Feeling tired, low, edgy 
after her adrenaline rush, she lay down alongside him. She had rolled up the 
Goddess’ skirt to make a pillow; he had none. The blanket lay across their legs. 

‘*Pillow,’’ she said. ‘‘More blankets. Soap. What else?’’ 

*“*Key,’” he murmured. 

They lay side by side in the silence and the faint unvarying light. 


Next morning about eight, according to Solly’s watch, the Patriots came into 
the room, four of them; two stood on guard at the door with their guns ready; 
the other two stood uncomfortably in what floor space was left, looking down 
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at their captives, both of whom sat crosslegged on the mattress. The new spokes- 
man spoke better VoeDean than the others. He said they were very sorry to 
cause the lady discomfort and would do what they could to make it comfortable 
for her, and she must be patient and write a message by hand to the Pretender 
King, explaining that she would be set free unharmed as soon as the King 
commanded the Council to rescind their treaty with Voe Deo. 

‘*He won’t,’’ she said. ‘‘They won’t let him.”’ 

‘*Please do not discuss,”’ the man said with frantic harshness. ‘*This is writing 
materials. This is the message.’’ He set the papers and a stylo down on the 
mattress, nervously, as if afraid to get close to her. 

She was aware of how Teyeo effaced himself, sitting without a motion, his 
head lowered, his eyes lowered; the men ignored him. 

“If I write this for you I want water, a lot of water, and soap and blankets 
and toilet paper and pillows and a doctor, and | want somebody to come when 
I knock on that door, and I want some decent clothes. Warm clothes. Men’s 
clothes.”’ 

‘*No doctor!’’ the man said. ‘*Write it! Please! Now!’ He was jumpy, twitchy, 
she dared push him no further. She read their statement, copied it out in her 
large, childish scrawl—she seldom handwrote anything—and handed both to 
the spokesman. He glanced over it and without a word hurried the other men 
out. Clash went the door. 

‘*Should I have refused?”’ 

‘*I don’t think so,’’ Teyeo said. He stood up and stretched, but sat down 
again looking dizzy. *‘You bargain well,’’ he said. 

‘*We’ll see what we get. Oh, God. What is going on?’’ 

‘*Maybe,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘Gatay is unwilling to yield to these demands. 
But when Voe Deo—and your Ekumen—get word of it, they’ll put pressure on 
Gatay.”’ 

‘‘T wish they’d get moving. I suppose Gatay is horribly embarrassed, saving 
face by trying to conceal the whole thing—is that likely? How long can they 
keep it up? What about your people? Won’t they be hunting for you?”’ 

‘*No doubt,’’ he said, in his polite way. 

It was curious how his stiff manner, his manners, which had always shunted 
her aside, cut her out, here had quite another effect; his restraint and formality 
reassured her that she was still part of the world outside this room, from which 
they came and to which they would return, a world where people lived long 
lives. 

What did long life matter? she asked herself, and didn’t know. It was nothing 
she had ever thought about before. But these young Patriots lived in a world of 
short lives. Demands, violence, immediacy, and death, for what? for a bigotry, 
a hatred, a rush of power. 

**Whenever they leave,’’ she said in a low voice, ‘‘I get really frightened.”’ 

Teyeo cleared his throat and said, ‘‘So do I.”’ 


Exercises. 
**Take hold—no, take hold, 1’m not made of glass! -Now—’’ 
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**Ha!’” he said, with his flashing grin of excitement, as she showed him the 
break, and he in turn repeated it, breaking from her. 

*SAll right, now you’d be waiting—here’’—thump—‘‘see?’’ 

*SAi!”’ 

‘‘l’m sorry—I’m sorry, Teyeo—I didn’t think about your head—Are you all 
right? I’m really sorry—’”’ 

“‘Oh, Kamye,”’ he said, sitting up and holding his black, narrow head between 
his hands. He drew several deep breaths. She knelt penitent and anxious. 

“*That’s,’” he said, and breathed some more, ‘‘that’s not, not fair play.”’ 

‘“*No of course it’s not, it’s aijimall’s fair in love and war, they say that on 
Terra—Really, I’m sorry, I’m terribly sorry, that was so stupid of me!”’ 

He laughed, a kind of broken and desperate laugh, shook his head, shook it 
again. ‘‘Show me,”’ he said. ‘*I don’t know what you did.”’ 


Exercises. 

‘*What do you do with your mind?”’ 

‘*Nothing.”’ 

‘“*You just let it wander?”’ 

‘‘No. Am I and my mind different beings?”’ 

‘So... you don’t focus on something? You just wander with it?’’ 

“Nove 

“So you don’t let it wander.’ 

‘‘Who?’’ he said, rather testily. 

A pause. 

‘*Do you think about—’’ 

‘“‘No,”” he said. *‘Be still.”’ 

A very long pause, maybe a quarter hour. 

“‘Teyeo, I can’t. I itch. My mind itches. How long have you been doing 
this?”’ 

A pause, a reluctant answer: ‘‘Since I was two.”’ 

He broke his utterly relaxed motionless pose, bent his head to stretch his neck 
and shoulder muscles. She watched him. 

‘‘T keep thinking about long life, about living long,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t mean 
just being alive a long time, hell, I’ve been alive about eleven hundred years, 
what does that mean, nothing. I mean . . . Something about thinking of life as 
long makes a difference. Like having kids does. Even thinking about having 
kids. It’s like it changes some balance. It’s funny I keep thinking about that 
now, when my chances for a long life have kind of taken a steep fall... .”’ 

He said nothing. He was able to say nothing in a way that allowed her to go 
on talking. He was one of the least talkative men she had ever known. Most 
men were so wordy. She was fairly wordy herself. He was quiet. She wished 
she knew how to be quiet. 

‘It’s just practice, isn’t it?’’ she asked. ‘‘Just sitting there.”’ 

He nodded. 

‘*Years and years and years of practice. . . . Oh, God. Maybe... .”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ he said, taking her thought immediately. 
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‘*But why don’t they do something? What are they waiting for? It’s been nine 
days!” 


From the beginning, by unplanned, unspoken agreement, the room had been 
divided in two: the line ran down the middle of the mattress and across to the 
facing wall. The door was on her side, the left; the shithole was on his side, the 
right. Any invasion of the other’s space was requested by some almost invisible 
cue and permitted the same way. When one of them used the shit-hole the other 
unobtrusively faced away. When they had enough water to take cat-baths, which 
was seldom, the same arrangement held. The line down the middle of the mattress 
was absolute. Their voices crossed it, and the sounds and smells of their bodies. 
Sometimes she felt his warmth; Werelian body temperature was somewhat higher 
than hers, and in the dank, still air she felt that faint radiance as he slept. But 
they never crossed the line, not by a finger, not in the deepest sleep. 

Solly thought about this, finding it, in some moments, quite funny. At other 
moments it seemed stupid and perverse. Couldn’t they both use some human 
comfort? The only time she had touched him was the first day, when she had 
helped him get onto the mattress, and then when they had enough water she had 
cleaned his scalp-wound and little by little washed the clotted, stinking blood 
out of his hair, using the comb, which had after all been a good thing to 
have, and pieces of the Goddess’ skirt, an invaluable source of washcloths and 
bandages. Then once his head healed, they practiced aiji daily; but aiji had an 
impersonal, ritual purity to its clasps and grips that was a long way from creature 
comfort. The rest of the time his bodily presence was clearly, invariably uninva- 
sive and untouchable. 

He was only maintaining, under incredibly difficult circumstances, the rigid 
restraint he had always shown. Not just he, but Rewe too; all of them, all of 
them but Batikam; and yet was Batikam’s instant yielding to her whim and desire 
the true contact she had thought it? She thought of the fear in his eyes, that last 
night. Not restraint, but constraint. 

It was the mentality of a slave society: slaves and masters caught in the same 
trap of radical distrust and self-protection. 

“*Teyeo,”’ she said, ‘*I don’t understand slavery. Let me say what I mean,”’ 
though he had shown no sign of interruption or protest, merely civil attention. 
“I mean, I do understand how a social institution comes about and how an 
individual is simply part of it—I’m not saying why don’t you agree with me in 
seeing it as wicked and unprofitable, I’m not asking you to defend it or renounce 
it. I’m trying to understand what it feels like to believe that two-thirds of the 
human beings in your world are actually, rightfully your property. Five-sixths, 
in fact, including women of your caste.’’ 

After a while he said, ‘‘My family owns about twenty-five assets.”’ 

“*Don’t quibble.’’ 

He accepted the reproof. 

“*It seems to me that you cut off human contact. You don’t touch slaves and 
slaves don’t touch you, in the way human beings ought to touch—in mutuality. 
You have to keep yourselves separate, always working to maintain that boundary. 
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Because it isn’t a natural boundary—it’s totally artificial, manmade. I can’t tell 
owners and assets apart physically. Can you?”’ 

**Mostly.”’ 

‘*By cultural, behavioral clues—right?”’ 

After thinking a while, he nodded. 

‘*You are the same species, race, people, exactly the same in every way, with 
a slight selection toward color. If you brought up an asset child as an owner it 
would be an owner in every respect, and vice versa. So you spend your lives 
keeping up this tremendous division that doesn’t exist. What I don’t understand 
is how you can fail to see how appallingly wasteful it is. | don’t mean economi- 
cally!”’ 

“‘In the war,’’ he said, and then there was a very long pause; though Solly 
had a lot more to say, she waited, curious. “‘I was on Yeowe,”’ he said, ‘‘you 
know, in the civil war.”” 

That’s where you got all those scars and dents, she thought; for however 
scrupulously she averted her eyes, it was impossible not to be fairly familiar 
with his spare, onyx body by now, and she knew that in aiji he had to favor his 
left arm, which had a considerable chunk out of it just above the bicep. 

‘The slaves of the Colonies revolted, you know, some of them at first, then 
all of them. Nearly all. So we Army men there were all owners. We couldn’t 
send asset soldiers, they might defect. We were all veots and volunteers. Owners 
fighting assets. I was fighting my equals. I learned that pretty soon. Later on J 
learned I was fighting my superiors. They defeated us.”’ 

‘*But that—’’ Solly said, and stopped; she did not know what to say. 

‘‘They defeated us from beginning to end,’’ he said. ‘‘Partly because my 
government didn’t understand that they could. That they fought better and harder 
and more intelligently and more bravely than we did.”’ 

‘*Because they were fighting for their freedom!”’ 

‘‘Maybe so,”’ he said in his polite way. 

OO 

‘*T wanted to tell you that I respect the people I fought.’’ 

‘*T know so little about war, about fighting,’’ she said, with a mixture of 
contrition and irritation. ‘‘Nothing, really. I was on Kheakh, but that wasn’t 
war, it was racial suicide, mass slaughter of a biosphere. I guess there’s a 
difference. . . . That was when the Ekumen finally decided on the Arms Conven- 
tion, you know. Because of Kheakh and Orint destroying themselves. The Ter- 
rans had been pushing for the Convention for ages. Having nearly committed 
suicide themselves a while back. I’m half Terran. My ancestors rushed around 
their planet slaughtering each other. For millennia. They were masters and slaves, 
too, some of them, a lot of them. . . . But I don’t know if the Arms Convention 
was a good idea. If it’s right. Who are we to tell anybody what to do and not 
to do? The idea of the Ekumen was to offer a way. To open it. Not to bar it to 


anybody.”’ 
He listened intently, but said nothing until after some while. ‘“We learn 
to . . . close ranks. Always. You’re right, I think, it wastes . . . energy, the 


spirit. You are open.”’ 
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His words cost him so much, she thought, not like hers that just came dancing 
out of the air and went back into it; he spoke from his marrow. It made what 
he said a solemn compliment, which she accepted gratefully, for as the days 
went on she realized occasionally how much confidence she had lost and kept 
losing: self-confidence, confidence that they would be ransomed, rescued, that 
they would get out of this room, that they would get out of it alive. 

‘*Was the war very brutal?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ he said. ‘‘I can’t ... I’ve never been able to—to see it—Only 
something comes like a flash—’’ He held his hands up as if to shield his eyes. 
Then he glanced at her, wary. His apparently cast-iron self-respect was, she 
knew now, vulnerable in many places. 

‘Things from Kheakh that I didn’t even know I saw, they come that way,”’ 
she said. ‘‘At night.’’ And after a while, ‘‘How long were you there?”’ 

‘*Seven years.”’ 

She winced. ‘‘Were you lucky?”’ 

It was a queer question, not coming out the way she meant, but he took it at 
value. ““Yes,’” he said. ‘*Always. The men I went there with were killed. Most 
of them in the first few years. We lost three hundred thousand men on Yeowe. 
They never talk about it. Two-thirds of the veot men in Voe Deo were killed. 
If it was lucky to live, I was lucky.’’ He looked down at his clasped hands, 
locked into himself. 

After a while she said softly, ‘‘I hope you still are.”’ 

He said nothing. 


‘*How long has it been?’’ he asked, and she said, clearing her throat, after an 
automatic glance at her watch, ‘‘Sixty hours.”’ 

Their captors had not come yesterday at what had become a regular time, 
about eight in the morning. Nor had they come this morning. 

With nothing left to eat and now no water left, they had grown increasingly 
silent and inert; it was hours since either had said anything. He had put off 
asking the time as long as he could prevent himself. 

‘This is horrible,’’ she said, “‘this is so horrible. I keep thinking . . .’ 

‘“‘They won’t abandon you,”’ he said. ‘‘They feel a responsibility.” 

**Because I’m a woman?’’ 

**Partly.”’ 

**Shit.”’ 

He remembered that in the other life her coarseness had offended him. 

**They’ve been taken, shot. Nobody bothered to find out where they were 
keeping us,”’ she said. 

Having thought the same thing several hundred times, he had nothing to say. 

**It’s just such a horrible place to die,’’ she said. “‘It’s sordid. | stink. I’ve 
stunk for twenty days. Now I have diarrhea because I’m scared. But I can’t shit 
anything. I’m thirsty and I can’t drink.”’ 

**Solly,’’ he said sharply. It was the first time he had spoken her name. *‘Be 
still. Hold fast.’ 

She stared at him. 
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‘*Hold fast to what?”’ 

He did not answer at once and she said, ‘“*You won’t let me touch you!”’ 

‘‘Not to me—”’ 

‘‘Then to what? There isn’t anything!’’ He thought she was going to cry, but 
she stood up, took the empty tray, and beat it against the door till it smashed into 
fragments of wicker and dust. ‘‘Come! God damn you! Come, you bastards!”” she 
shouted. ‘‘Let us out of here!’ 

After that she sat down again on the mattress. ‘‘Well,’” she said. 

‘*Listen,’” he said. 

They had heard it before: no city sounds came down to this cellar, wherever 
it was, but this was something bigger. explosions, they both thought. 

The door rattled. 

They were both afoot when it opened: not with the usual clash and clang, but 
slowly. A man waited outside; two men came in. One, armed, they had never 
seen; the other, the tough-faced young man they called the spokesman, looked 
as if he had been running or fighting, dusty, worn out, a little dazed. He closed 
the door. He had some papers in his hand. The four of them stared at one other 
in silence for a minute. 

‘‘Water,’’ Solly said. ‘‘You bastards!”’ 

“‘Lady,’’ the spokesman said, ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ He was not listening to her. His 
eyes were not on her. He was looking at Teyeo, for the first time. “There is a 
lot of fighting,’ he said. 

‘“Who’s fighting?’’ Teyeo asked, hearing himself drop into the even tone of 
authority, and the young man respond to it as automatically: *‘Voe Deo. They 
sent troops. After the funeral, they said they would send troops unless we 
surrendered. They came yesterday. They go through the city killing. They know 
al] the Old Believer centers. Some of ours.’’ He had a bewildered, accusing 
note in his voice. 

‘*What funeral?’’ Solly said. 

When he did not answer, Teyeo repeated it: ‘‘What funeral?” 

‘The lady’s funeral, yours. Here—I brought netprints—A state funeral. They 
said you died in the explosion.”’ 

‘What God-damned explosion?’’ Solly said in her hoarse, parched voice, and 
this time he answered her: ‘‘At the Festival. The Old Believers. The fire, Tual’s 
fire, there were explosives in it. Only it went off too soon. We knew their plan. 
We rescued you from that, lady,’’ he said, suddenly turning to her with that 
same accusatory tone. 

‘‘Rescued me, you asshole!’’ she shouted, and Teyeo’s dry lips split in a 
startled laugh, which he repressed at once. 

““Give me those,’’ he said, and the young man handed him the papers. 

‘‘Get us water!’’ Solly said. 

‘Stay here, please. We need to talk,’’ Teyeo said, instinctively holding on 
to his ascendancy. He sat down on the mattress with the net prints. Within a 
few minutes he and Solly had scanned the reports of the shocking disruption of 
the Festival of Forgiveness, the lamentable death of the Envoy of the Ekumen 
in a terrorist act executed by the cult of Old Believers, the brief mention of the 
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death of a Voe Dean Embassy guard in the explosion, which had killed over 
seventy priests and onlookers, the long descriptions of the state funeral, reports 
of unrest, terrorism, reprisals, then reports of the Palace gratefully accepting 
offers of assistance from Voe Deo in cleaning out the cancer of terrorism... . 

‘*So,”” he said finally. ‘‘You never heard from the Palace. Why did you keep 
us alive?’’ 

Solly looked as if she thought the question lacked tact, but the spokesman 
answered with equal bluntness, ‘‘We thought your country would ransom you.”’ 

‘They will,’’ Teyeo said. ‘‘Only you have to keep your government from 
knowing we’re alive. If you—’’ 

‘‘Wait,’’ Solly said, touching his hand. ‘Hold on. I want to think about this 
stuff. You’d better not leave the Ekumen out of the discussion. But getting in 
touch with them is the tricky bit.”’ 

‘‘If there are Voe Dean troops here, all I need is to get a message to anyone 
in my command, or the Embassy Guards.’’ 

Her hand was still on his, with a warning pressure. She shook the other one 
at the spokesman, finger outstretched: ‘‘ You kidnaped an Envoy of the Ekumen, 
you asshole! Now you have to do the thinking you didn’t do ahead of time. And 
I do too, because I don’t want to get blown away by your God-damned little 
government for turning up alive and embarrassing them. Where are you hiding, 
anyhow? Is there any chance of us getting out of this room, at least?”’ 

The man, with that edgy, frantic look, shook his head. ‘‘We are all down 
here now,”’ he said. ‘‘Most of the time. You stay here safe.’’ 

‘*Yes, you'd better keep your passports safe!’’ Solly said. ‘‘Bring us some 
water, damn it! Let us talk a while. Come back in an hour.”’ 

The young man leaned toward her suddenly, his face contorted. *‘What the 
hell kind of lady you are,’’ he said. ‘‘You foreign filthy stinking cunt.”’ 

Teyeo was on his feet, but her grip on his hand had tightened: after a moment 
of silence, the spokesman and the other man turned to the door, rattled the lock, 
and were let out. 

‘‘Oaf,’’ she said, looking dazed. 

‘*Don’t,”’ he said, “‘don’t—’’ He did not know how to say it. ‘‘They don’t 
understand,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s better if I talk.’ 

“Of course. Women don’t give orders. Women don’t talk. Shitheads! I thought 
you said they felt so responsible for me!”’ 

‘‘They do,’’ he said. ‘‘But they’re young men. Fanatics. Very frightened.”’ 
And you talk to them as if they were assets, he thought, but did not say. 

‘‘Well so am I frightened!”’ she said, with a little spurt of tears. She wiped 
her eyes and sat down again among the papers. ‘‘God,’’ she said. “‘We’ve been 
dead for twenty days. Buried for fifteen. Who do you think they buried?’’ 

Her grip was powerful; his wrist and hand hurt. He massaged the place gently, 
watching her. 

“Thank you,’’ he said. ‘‘] would have hit him.”’ 

**Oh, I know. Goddamn chivalry. And the one with the gun would have blown 
your head off. Listen, Teyeo. Are you sure all you have to do is get word to 
somebody in the Army or the Guard?’’ 
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‘*Yes, of course.”’ 

‘*You’re sure your country isn’t playing the same game as Gatay?’’ 

He stared at her. As he understood her, slowly the anger he had stifled and 
denied, all these interminable days of imprisonment with her, rose in him, a 
fiery flood of resentment, hatred, and contempt. 

He was unable to speak, afraid he would speak to her as the young Patriot 
had done. 

He went around to his side of the room and sat on his side of the mattress, 
somewhat turned from her. He sat cross-legged, one hand lying lightly in the 
other. 

She said some other things. He did not listen or reply. 

After a while she said, *‘We’re supposed to be talking, Teyeo. We’ve only 
got an hour. | think those kids might do what we tell them, if we tell them 
something plausible—something that'll work.”’ 

He would not answer. He bit his lip and held still. 

‘*Teyeo, what did I say? I said something wrong. I don’t know what it was. 
I’m sorry.”’ 

‘‘They would—’’ He struggled to control his lips and voice. ‘‘They would 
not betray us.”’ 

‘*Who? The Patriots?” 

He did not answer. 

‘*Voe Deo, you mean? Wouldn’t betray us?’’ 

In the pause that followed her gentle, incredulous question, he knew that she 
was right; that it was all collusion among the powers of the world; that his 
loyalty to his country and service was wasted, as futile as the rest of his life. 
She went on talking, palliating, saying he might very well be right. He put his 
head into his hands, longing for tears, dry as stone. 

She crossed the line. He felt her hand on his shoulder. 

‘*Teyeo, I am very sorry,”’ she said. *‘I didn’t mean to insult you! 1 honor 
you. You’ve been all my hope and help.”’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’’ he said. ‘‘If I—If we had some water.”’ 

She leapt up and battered on the door with her fists and a sandal. 

‘‘Bastards, bastards,’’ she shouted. 

Teyeo got up and walked, three steps and turn, three steps and turn, and 
halted on his side of the room. “‘If you’re right,’’ he said, speaking slowly and 
formally, ‘“we and our captors are in danger not only from Gatay but from my 
own people, who may . . . who have been furthering these anti-Government 
factions, in order to make an excuse to bring troops here . . . to pacify Gatay. 
That’s why they know where to find the factionalists. We are . . . we’re lucky 
our group was . . . was genuine.”’ 

She watched him with a tenderness that he found irrelevant. 

‘*What we don’t know,’ he said, ‘*‘is what side the Ekumen will take. That 
is . . . There really is only one side.”’ 

‘*No, there’s ours, too. The underdogs. If the Embassy sees Voe Deo pulling 
a takeover of Gatay, they won’t interfere, but they won’t approve. Especially 
if it involves as much repression as it seems to.”’ 
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‘*The violence is only against the anti-Ekumen factions.’’ 

‘*They still won’t approve. And if they find out I’m alive they’re going to be 
quite pissed at the people who claimed I went up in a bonfire. Our problem is 
how to get word to them. I was the only person representing the Ekumen in 
Gatay. Who'd be a safe channel?”’ 

‘*Any of my men. But.. .”’ 

‘‘They’ll have been sent back; why keep Embassy Guards here when the 
Envoy’s dead and buried? | suppose we could try. Ask the boys to try, that is.”’ 
Presently she said wistfully, ‘‘I don’t suppose they’d just let us go—in disguise? 
It would be the safest for them.”’ 

‘‘There is an ocean,”’ Teyeo said. 

She beat her head. *‘Oh, why don’t they bring some water . . .’’ Her voice 
was like paper sliding on paper. He was ashamed of his anger, his grief, himself. 
He wanted to tell her that she had been a help and hope to him too, that he 
honored her, that she was brave beyond belief; but none of the words would 
come. He felt empty, worn out. He felt old. If only they would bring water! 

Water was given them at last; some food, not much and not fresh. Clearly 
their captors were in hiding and under duress. The spokesman—he gave them 
his war-name, Kergat, Gatayan for Liberty—told them that whole neighborhoods 
had been cleared out, set afire, that Voe Dean troops were in control of most 
of the city including the palace, and that almost none of this was being reported 
in the net. ‘‘When this is over Voe Deo will own my country,’’ he said with 
disbelieving fury. 

‘‘Not for long,’’ Teyeo said. 

‘*Who can defeat them?’’ the young man said. 

‘“Yeowe. The idea of Yeowe.”’ 

Both Kergat and Solly stared at him. 

‘“*Revolution,’” he said. ‘‘How long before Werel becomes New Yeowe?’’ 

‘‘The assets?’’ Kergat said, as if Teyeo had suggested a revolt of cattle or of 
flies. ‘‘They’ll never organize.”’ 

**Look out when they do,’’ Teyeo said mildly. 

‘*You don’t have any assets in your group?’’ Solly asked Kergat, amazed. 
He did not bother to answer. He had classed her as an asset, Teyeo saw. He 
understood why; he had done so himself, in the other life, when such distinctions 
made sense. 

**Your bondswoman, Rewe,’’ he asked Solly—‘‘was she a friend?’’ 

**Yes,’’ Solly said, then, ‘‘No. I wanted her to be.”’ 

“The makil?”’ 

After a pause she said, ‘‘I think so.”’ 

stsihe: still here?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘The troupe was going on with their tour, a few days 
after the Festival.’’ 

‘*Travel has been restricted since the Festival,’’ Kergat said. ‘‘Only govern- 
ment and troops.”’ 

‘*He’s Voe Dean. If he’s still here, they’ll probably send him and his troupe 
home. Try and contact him, Kergat.’’ 
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‘*A makil?’’ the young man said, with that same distaste and incredulity. 
‘‘One of your Voe Dean homosexual clowns?’’ 

Teyeo shot a glance at Solly: Patience, patience. 

‘*Bisexual actors,’’ Solly said, disregarding him; but fortunately Kergat was 
determined to disregard her. 

‘*A clever man,’’ Teyeo said, ‘‘with connections. He could help us. You and 
us. It could be worth it. If he’s still here. We must make haste.”’ 

‘‘Why would he help us? He is Voe Dean.”’ 

‘‘An asset, not a citizen,’’ Teyeo said. ‘‘And a member of Hame, the asset 
underground, which works against the government of Voe Deo. The Ekumen 
admits the legitimacy of Hame. He’ll report to the Embassy that a Patriot group 
has rescued the Envoy and is holding her safe, in hiding, in extreme danger. 
The Ekumen, I think, will act promptly and decisively. Correct, Envoy?’’ 

Suddenly reinstated, Solly gave a short, dignified nod. ‘*But discreetly,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘They’ll avoid violence, if they can use political coercion.”’ 

The young man was trying to get it all into his mind and work it through. 
Sympathetic to his weariness, distrust, and confusion, Teyeo sat quietly waiting. 
He noticed that Solly was sitting equally quietly, one hand lying in the other. She 
was thin and dirty and her unwashed, greasy hair was in a lank braid. She was 
brave, like a brave mare, all nerve; she would break her heart before she quit. 

Kergat asked questions; Teyeo answered them, reasoning and reassuring. 
Occasionally Solly spoke, and Kergat was now listening to her again, uneasily, 
not wanting to, not after what he had called her. At last he left, not saying what 
he intended to do; but he had Batikam’s name and an identifying message from 
Teyeo to the Embassy: ‘‘Half-pay veots learn to sing old songs quickly.”’ 

‘*What on earth!’’ Solly said when Kergat had gone. 

‘*‘Did you know a man named Old Music, in the Embassy?”’ 

‘*Ah! Is he a friend of yours?’’ 

‘*He has been kind.”’ 

‘*He’s been here on Werel from the start. A First Observer. Rather a powerful 
man.—Yes, and ‘quickly,’ all right . . . My mind really isn’t working at all. I 
wish I could lie down beside a little stream, in a meadow, you know, and drink. 
All day. Every time I wanted to, just stretch my neck out and slup, slup, 
slup. . . . Running water . . . In the sunshine . . . Oh God, oh God, sunshine. 
Teyeo, this is very difficult. This is harder than ever. Thinking that there maybe 
is really a way out of here. Only not knowing. Trying not to hope and not to 
not hope. Oh, I am so tired of sitting here!”’ 

**What time is it?”’ 

‘*Half-past twenty. Night. Dark out. Oh God, darkness! Just to be in the 
darkness. . . . Is there any way we could cover up that damned biolume? Partly? 
To pretend we had night, so we could pretend we had day?’’ 

‘‘If you stood on my shoulders, you could reach it. But how could we fasten 
a cloth?”’ 

They pondered, staring at the plaque. 

‘*} don’t know. Did you notice there’s a little patch of it that looks like it’s 
dying? Maybe we don’t have to worry about making darkness. If we stay here 
long enough. Oh, God!”’ 
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‘*Well,’’ he said after a while, curiously self-conscious, ‘‘I’m tired.’’ He 
stood up, stretched, glanced for permission to enter her territory, got a drink of 
water, returned to his territory, took off his jacket and shoes, by which time her 
back was turned, took off his trousers, lay down, pulled up the blanket, and 
said in his mind, *‘Lord Kamye, let me hold fast to the one noble thing.’’ But 
he did not sleep. 

He heard her slight movements; she pissed, poured a little water, took off her 
sandals, lay down. 

A long time passed. 


“‘Teyeo.”’ 

a 

“Do you think ... that it would be a mistake ... under the circum- 
stances . . . to make love?”’ 

A pause. 


‘*Not under the circumstances,’’ he said, almost inaudibly. ‘*“But—in the 
other life—”’ 

A pause. 

“*Short life versus long life,’’ she murmured. 

eaves.” 

A pause. 

‘“*No,”’ he said, and turned to her. ‘*No, that’s wrong.’’ They reached out to 
each other. They clasped each other, cleaved together, in blind haste, greed, 
need, crying out together the name of God in their different languages and then 
like animals in the wordless voice. They huddled together, spent, sticky, sweaty, 
exhausted, reviving, rejoined, reborn in the body’s tenderness, in the endless 
exploration, the ancient discovery, the long flight to the new world. 

He woke slowly, in ease and luxury. They were entangled, his face was 
against her arm and breast; she was stroking his hair, sometimes his neck and 
shoulder. He lay for a long time aware only of that lazy rhythm and the cool of 
her skin against his face, under his hand, against his leg. 

“‘Now I know,”’ she said, her half-whisper deep in her chest, near his ear, 
“‘that I don’t know you. Now I need to know you.’’ She bent forward to touch 
his face with her lips and cheek. 

**What do you want to know?”’ 

“*Everything. Tell me who Teyeo is. . 

“*T don’t know,”’ he said. *‘A man who holds you dear.’ 

“‘Oh, God,”’ she said, hiding her face for a moment in the rough, smelly blanket. 

““Who is God?’’ he asked sleepily. They spoke VoeDean, but she usually 
swore in Terran or Alterran; in this case it had been Alterran, seyt, so he asked, 
**Who is Seyt?’’ 

‘‘Oh—Tual—Kamye—what have you. I just say it. It’s just bad language. 
Do you believe in one of them? I’m sorry! I feel like such an oaf with you, 
Teyeo. Blundering into your soul, invading you—We are invaders, no matter 
how pacificist and priggish we are—’’ 

**Must I love the whole Ekumen?”’ he asked, beginning to stroke her breasts, 
feeling her tremor of desire and his own. 

‘“*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘yes, yes.”’ 
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* * * 


It was curious, Teyeo thought, how little sex changed anything. Everything was 
the same, a little easier, less embarrassment and inhibition; and there was a 
certain and lovely source of pleasure for them, when they had enough water and 
food to have enough vitality to make love. But the only thing that was truly 
different was something he had no word for. Sex, comfort, tenderness, love, 
trust, no word was the right word, the whole word. It was utterly intimate, 
hidden in the mutuality of their bodies, and it changed nothing in their circum- 
stances, nothing in the world, even the tiny wretched world of their imprison- 
ment. They were still trapped. They were getting very tired and were hungry 
most of the time. They were increasingly afraid of their increasingly desperate 
captors. 

**T will be a lady,’’ Solly said. *‘A good girl. Tell me how, Teyeo.”’ 

‘‘I don’t want you to give in,’’ he said, so fiercely, with tears in his eyes, 
that she went to him and held him in her arms. 

‘*Hold fast,’” he said. 

**T will,’’ she said. But when Kergat or the others came in she was sedate 
and modest, letting the men talk, keeping her eyes down. He could not bear to 
see her so, and knew she was right to do so. 

The doorlock rattled, the door clashed, bringing him up out of a wretched, 
thirsty sleep. It was night or very early morning. He and Solly had been sleeping 
close entangled for the warmth and comfort of it; and seeing Kergat’s face now 
he was deeply afraid. This was what he had feared, to show, to prove her sexual 
vulnerability. She was still only half-awake, clinging to him. 

Another man had come in. Kergat said nothing. It took Teyeo some time to 
recognize the second man as Batikam. 

When he did, his mind remained quite blank. He managed to say the makil’s 
name. Nothing else. 

**Batikam?’’ Solly croaked. ‘‘Oh, my God!”’ 

‘‘This is an interesting moment,’’ Batikam said in his warm actor’s voice. 
He was not transvestite, Teyeo saw, but wore Gatayan men’s clothing. *‘] meant 
to rescue you, not to embarrass you, Envoy, Rega. Shall we get on with it?” 

Teyeo had scrambled up and was pulling on his filthy trousers. Solly had slept 
in the ragged pants their captors had given her. They both had kept on their 
shirts for warmth. 

‘‘Did you contact the Embassy, Batikam?’’ she was asking, her voice shaking, 
as she pulled on her sandals. 

‘Oh, yes. I’ve been there and come back, indeed. Sorry it took so long. I 
don’t think I quite realized your situation here.’’ 

‘*Kergat has done his best for us,’’ Teyeo said at once, stiffly. 

‘*I can see that. At considerable risk. I think the risk from now on is low. 
That is. . .”’ He looked straight at Teyeo. ‘‘Rega, how do you feel about putting 
yourself in the hands of Hame?’’ he said. ‘‘Any problems with that?’’ 

‘Don’t, Batikam,”’ Solly said. ‘*Trust him!”’ 

Teyeo tied his shoe, straightened up, and said, ‘‘We are all in the hands of 
the Lord Kamye.”’ 
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Batikam laughed, the beautiful full laugh they remembered. 
‘In the Lord’s hands, then,’’ he said, and led them out of the room. 


In the Arkamye it is said, ‘‘To live simply is most complicated.”’ 

Solly requested to stay on Werel, and after a recuperative leave at the seashore 
was sent as Observer to South Voe Deo. Teyeo went straight home, being 
informed that his father was very ill. After his father’s death, he asked for 
indefinite leave from the Embassy Guard, and stayed on the farm with his 
mother until her death two years later. He and Solly, a continent apart, met only 
occasionally during those years. 

When his mother died, Teyeo freed his family’s assets by act of irrevocable 
manumission, deeded over their farms to them, sold his now almost valueless 
property at auction, and went to the capital. He knew Solly was temporarily 
staying at the Embassy. Old Music told him where to find her. He found her in 
a small office of the palatial building. She looked older, very elegant. She looked 
at him with a stricken and yet wary face. She did not come forward to greet 
him or touch him. She said, ‘‘Teyeo, I’ve been asked to be First Mobile on 
Yeowe.”’ 

He stood still. 

‘‘Just now—I just came from talking on the ansible with Hain—”’ She put 
her face in her hands. ‘‘Oh, my God!”’ she said. 

He said, **‘My congratulations, truly, Solly.”’ 

She suddenly ran at him, threw her arms around him, and cried, “‘Oh, Teyeo, 
and your mother died, I never thought, I’m so sorry, I never, I never do—I 
thought we could—What are you going to do? Are you going to stay there?’’ 

‘*T sold it,’’ he said. He was enduring rather than returning her embrace. *‘I 
thought I might return to the service.”’ 

**You sold your farm? But I never saw it!’’ 

‘‘T never saw where you were born,”’ he said. 

There was a pause. She stood away from him, and they looked at each other. 

*“You would come?”’’ she said. 

‘*T would,’”’ he said. 


Several years after Yeowe entered the Ekumen, Mobile Solly Agat Terwa was 
sent as an Ekumenical liaison to Terra; later she went from there to Hain, where 
she served with great distinction as a Stabile. In all her travels and posts she 
was accompanied by a Werelian army officer some years older than herself, a 
very handsome man, as reserved as she was outgoing. People who knew them 
knew their passionate pride and trust in each other. Solly was perhaps the happier 
person, rewarded and fulfilled in her work; but Teyeo had no regrets. He had 
lost his world, but he had held fast to the one noble thing. 
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Quee Lee’s apartment covered several hectares within one of the human districts, 
some thousand kilometers beneath the ship’s hull. It wasn’t a luxury unit by any 
measure. Truly wealthy people owned as much as a cubic kilometer for them- 
selves and their entourages. But it had been her home since she had come on 
board, for more centuries than she could count, its hallways and large rooms as 
comfortable to her as her own body. 

The garden room was a favorite. She was enjoying its charms one afternoon, 
lying nude beneath a false sky and sun, eyes closed and nothing to hear but the 
splash of fountains and the prattle of little birds. Suddenly her apartment inter- 
rupted the peace, announcing a visitor. ‘‘He has come for Perri, miss. He claims 
it’s most urgent.”’ 

‘*Perri isn’t here,’’ she replied, soft gray eyes opening. ‘‘Unless he’s hiding 
from both of us, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘No, miss. He is not.’’ A brief pause, then the voice said, “*I have explained 
this to the man, but he refuses to leave. His name is Orleans. He claims that 
Perri owes him a considerable sum of money.”’ 

What had her husband done now? Quee Lee could guess, halfway smiling as 
she sat upright. Oh, Perri. . . won’t you learn. . . ? She would have to dismiss 
this Orleans fellow herself, spooking him with a good hard stare. She rose and 
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dressed in an emerald sarong, then walked the length of her apartment, never 
hurrying, commanding the front door to open at the last moment but leaving the 
security screen intact. And she was ready for someone odd. Even someone 
sordid, knowing Perri. Yet she didn’t expect to see a shiny lifesuit more than 
two meters tall and nearly half as wide, and she had never imagined such a face 
gazing down at her with mismatched eyes. It took her a long moment to realize 
this was a Remora. An authentic Remora was standing in the public walkway, 
his vivid round face watching her. The flesh was orange with diffuse black 
blotches that might or might not be cancers, and a lipless, toothless mouth 
seemed to flow into a grin. What would bring a Remora here? They never, never 
came down here... ! 

‘*[’m Orleans.’’ The voice was sudden and deep, slightly muted by the security 
screen. It came from a speaker hidden somewhere on the thick neck, telling her, 
‘‘I need help, miss. I’m sorry to disturb you . . . but you see, I’m desperate. | 
don’t know where else to tum.”’ 

Quee Lee knew about Remoras. She had seen them and even spoken to a 
few, although those conversations were eons ago and she couldn’t remember 
their substance. Such strange creatures. Stranger than most aliens, even if they 
possessed human souls. . 

**Miss?”’ 

Quee Lee thought of herself as being a good person. Yet she couldn’t help 
but feel repelled, the floor rolling beneath her and her breath stopping short. 
Orleans was a human being, one of her own species. True, his genetics had 
been transformed by hard radiations. And yes, he normally lived apart from 
ordinary people like her. But inside him was a human mind, tough and potentially 
immortal. Quee Lee blinked and remembered that she had compassion as well 
as charity for everyone, even aliens . . . and she managed to sputter, ‘“Come 
in.’’ She said, ‘‘If you wish, please do,’’ and with that invitation, her apartment 
deactivated the invisible screen. 

‘“*Thank you, miss.’’ The Remora walked slowly, almost clumsily, his lifesuit 
making a harsh grinding noise in the knees and hips. That wasn’t normal, she 
realized. Orleans should be graceful, his suit powerful, serving him as an elabo- 
rate exoskeleton. 

*“Would you like anything?’’ she asked foolishly. Out of habit. 

**No, thank you,’’ he replied, his voice nothing but pleasant. 

Of course. Remoras ate and drank only self-made concoctions. They were 
permanently sealed inside their lifesuits, functioning as perfectly self-contained 
organisms. Food was synthesized, water recycled, and they possessed a religious 
sense of purity and independence. 

‘*I don’t wish to bother you, miss. I'll be brief.’’ 

His politeness was a minor surprise. Remoras typically were distant, even 
arrogant. But Orleans continued to smile, watching her. One eye was a muscular 
pit filled with thick black hairs, and she assumed those hairs were light sensitive. 
Like an insect’s compound eye, each one might build part of an image. By 
contrast, its mate was ordinary, white and fishy with a foggy black center. 
Mutations could do astonishing things. An accelerated, partly controlled evolu- 
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tion was occurring inside that suit, even while Orleans stood before her, boots 
stomping on the stone floor, a single spark arcing toward her. 

Orleans said, *‘I know this is embarrassing for you—’’ 

‘*No, no,”” she offered. 

**—and it makes me uncomfortable too. | wouldn’t have come down here if 
it wasn’t necessary.”’ 

‘*Perri’s gone,’’ she repeated, ‘‘and I don’t know when he’ll be back. I’m 
sorry.” 

‘*Actually,’’ said Orleans, ‘‘I was hoping he would be gone.”’ 

**Did you?”’ 

‘*Though I’d have come either way.”’ 

Quee Lee’s apartment, loyal and watchful, wouldn’t allow anything nasty to 
happen to her. She took a step forward, closing some of the distance. *‘This is 
about money being owed? Is that right?’’ 

SOMES aris See) 

‘*For what, if | might ask?”’ 

Orleans didn’t explain in clear terms. ‘‘Think of it as an old gambling debt.”’ 
More was involved, he implied. *‘A very old debt, I’m afraid, and Perri’s refused 
me a thousand times.” 

She could imagine it. Her husband had his share of failings, incompetence 
and a self-serving attitude among them. She loved Perri in a controlled way, 
but his flaws were obvious. ‘‘I’m sorry,’’ she replied, ‘‘but I’m not responsible 
for his debts.’” She made herself sound hard, knowing it was best. ‘“I hope you 
didn’t come all this way because you heard he was married.’’ Married to a 
woman Of some means, she thought to herself. In secret. 

‘No, no, no!’’ The grotesque face seemed injured. Both eyes became larger, 
and a thin tongue, white as ice, licked at the lipless edge of the mouth. ‘‘Honestly, 
we don’t follow the news about passengers. I just assumed Perri was living with 
someone. I know him, you see . . . my hope was to come and make my case 
to whomever I found, winning a comrade. An ally. Someone who might become 
my advocate.’’ A hopeful pause, then he said, ‘‘When Perri does come here, 
will you explain to him what’s right and what is not? Can you, please?’’ Another 
pause, then he added, ‘‘Even a lowly Remora knows the difference between 
right and wrong, miss.”’ 

That wasn’t fair, calling himself lowly. And he seemed to be painting her as 
some flavor of bigot, which she wasn’t. She didn’t look at him as lowly, and 
morality wasn’t her private possession. Both of them were human, after all. 
Their souls were linked by a charming and handsome, manipulative user. . . 


by her darling husband . . . and Quee Lee felt a sudden anger directed at Perri, 
almost shuddering in front of this stranger. 
**Miss?”’ 


‘*‘How much?”’ she asked. ‘‘How much does he owe you, and how soon will 
you need it?”’ 

Orleans answered the second question first, lifting an arm with a sickly whine 
coming from his shoulder. ‘‘Can you hear it?’’ he asked. As if she were deaf. 
‘‘My seals need to be replaced, or at least refurbished. Yesterday, if possible.”’ 
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The arm bent, and the elbow whined. ‘‘! already spent my savings rebuilding 
my reactor.”’ 

Quee Lee knew enough about lifesuits to appreciate his circumstances. Remo- 
ras worked on the ship’s hull, standing in the open for hours and days at a time. 
A broken seal was a disaster. Any tiny opening would kill most of his body, 
and his suffering mind would fall into a protective coma. Left exposed and 
vulnerable, Orleans would be at the mercy of radiation storms and comet showers. 
Yes, she understood. A balky suit was an unacceptable hazard on top of lesser 
hazards, and what could she say? 

She felt a deep empathy for the man. 

Orleans seemed to take a breath, then he said, ‘‘Perri owes me fifty-two 
thousand credits, miss.”’ 

‘*T see.’’ She swallowed and said, ‘“‘My name is Quee Lee.”’ 

‘*Quee Lee,’’ he repeated. ‘‘Yes, miss.”’ 

‘As soon as Perri comes home, I’ll discuss this with him. I promise you.”’ 

‘‘] would be grateful if you did.”’ 

“T will.” 

The ugly mouth opened, and she saw blotches of green and gray-blue against 
a milky throat. Those were cancers or perhaps strange new organs. She couldn’t 
believe she was in the company of a Remora—the strangest sort of human— 
yet despite every myth, despite tales of courage and even recklessness, Orleans 
appeared almost fragile. He even looked scared, she realized. That wet orange 
face shook as if in despair, then came the awful grinding noise as he turned 
away, telling her, ““Thank you, Quee Lee. For your time and patience, and for 
everything.” 

Fifty-two thousand credits! 

She could have screamed. She would scream when she was alone, she prom- 
ised herself. Perri had done this man a great disservice, and he’d hear about it 
when he graced her with his company again. A patient person, yes, and she 
could tolerate most of his flaws. But not now. Fifty thousand credits was no 
fortune, and it would allow Orleans to refurbish his lifesuit, making him whole 
and healthy again. Perhaps she could get in touch with Perri first, speeding up 
the process .. .? 

Orleans was through her front door, turning to say good-bye. False sunshine 
made his suit shine, and his faceplate darkened to where she couldn’t see his 
features anymore. He might have any face, and what did a face mean? Waving 
back at him, sick to her stomach, she calculated what fifty-two thousand credits 
meant in concrete terms, to her... . 

. . wondering if she should... . ? 

But no, she decided. She just lacked the required compassion. She was a 
particle short, if that, ordering the security screen to engage again, helping to 
mute that horrid grinding of joints as the Remora shuffled off for home. 


The ship had many names, many designations, but to its long-term passengers 
and crew it was referred to as the ship. No other starship could be confused for 
it. Not in volume, nor in history. 
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The ship was old by every measure. A vanished humanoid race had built it, 
probably before life arose on Earth, then abandoned it for no obvious reason. 
Experts claimed it had begun as a sunless world, one of the countless jupiters 
that sprinkled the cosmos. The builders had used the world’s own hydrogen to 
fuel enormous engines, accelerating it over millions of years while stripping 
away its gaseous exterior. Today’s ship was the leftover core, much modified 
by its builders and humans. Its metal and rock interior was laced with passage- 
ways and sealed environments, fuel tanks and various ports. There was room 
enough for hundreds of billions of passengers, though there were only a fraction 
that number now. And its hull was a special armor made from hyperfibers, 
kilometers thick and tough enough to withstand most high-velocity impacts. 

The ship had come from outside the galaxy, passing into human space long 
ago. It was claimed as salvage, explored by various means, then refurbished to 
the best of its new owners’ abilities. A corporation was formed; a promotion 
was born. The ancient engines were coaxed to life, changing the ship’s course. 
Then tickets were sold, both to humans and alien species. Novelty and adventure 
were the lures. One circuit around the Milky Way; a half-million-year voyage 
touring the star-rich spiral arms. It was a long span, even for immortal humans. 
But people like Quee Lee had enough money and patience. That’s why she 
purchased her apartment with a portion of her savings. This voyage wouldn’t 
remain novel for long, she knew. Three or four circuits at most, and then what? 
People would want something else new and glancingly dangerous. Wasn’t that 
the way it always was? 

Quee Lee had no natural lifespan. Her ancestors had improved themselves in 
a thousand ways, erasing the aging process. Fragile DNAs were replaced with 
better genetic machinery. Tailoring allowed a wide-range of useful proteins and 
enzymes and powerful repair mechanisms. Immune systems were nearly perfect; 
diseases were extinct. Normal life couldn’t damage a person in any measurable 
way. And even a tragic accident wouldn’t need to be fatal, Quee Lee’s body 
and mind able to withstand frightening amounts of abuse. 

But Remoras, despite those same gifts, did not live ordinary lives. They 
worked on the open hull, each of them encased in a lifesuit. The suits afforded 
extra protection and a standard environment, each one possessing a small fusion 
plant and redundant recycling systems. Hull life was dangerous in the best times. 
The ship’s shields and laser watchdogs couldn’t stop every bit of interstellar 
grit. And every large impact meant someone had to make repairs. The ship’s 
builders had used sophisticated robots, but they proved too tired after several 
billions of years on the job. It was better to promote—or demote—members of 
the human crew. The original scheme was to share the job, brief stints fairly 
dispersed. Even the captains were to don the lifesuits, stepping into the open 
when it was safest, patching craters with fresh-made hyperfibers. . . . 

Fairness didn’t last. A kind of subculture arose, and the first Remoras took 
the hull as their province. Those early Remoras learned how to survive the huge 
radiation loads. They trained themselves and their offspring to control their 
damaged bodies. Tough genetics mutated, and they embraced their mutations. 
If an eye was struck blind, perhaps by some queer cancer, then a good Remora 
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would evolve a new eye. Perhaps a hair was light-sensitive, and its owner, 
purely by force of will, would culture that hair and interface it with the surviving 
optic nerve, producing an eye more durable than the one it replaced. Or so Quee 
Lee had heard, in passing, from people who acted as if they knew about such 
things. 

Remoras, she had been told, were happy to look grotesque. In their culture, 
strange faces and novel organs were the measures of success. And since disaster 
could happen anytime, without warning, it was unusual for any Remora to live 
long. At least in her sense of long. Orleans could be a fourth or fifth generation 
Remora, for all she knew. A child barely fifty centuries old. For all she knew. 
Which was almost nothing, she realized, returning to her garden room and 
undressing, lying down with her eyes closed and the light baking her. Remoras 
were important, even essential people, yet she felt wholly ignorant. And igno- 
rance was wrong, she knew. Not as wrong as owing one of them money, but 
still... . 

This life of hers seemed so ordinary, set next to Orleans’ life. Comfortable 
and ordinary, and she almost felt ashamed. 


Perri failed to come home that next day, and the next. Then it was ten days, 
Quee Lee having sent messages to his usual haunts and no reply. She had been 
careful not to explain why she wanted him. And this was nothing too unusual, 
Perri probably wandering somewhere new and Quee Lee skilled at waiting, her 
days accented with visits from friends and parties thrown for any small reason. 
It was her normal life, never anything but pleasant; yet she found herself thinking 
about Orleans, imagining him walking on the open hull with his seals breaking, 
his strange body starting to boil away . . . that poor man... ! 

Taking the money to Orleans was an easy decision. Quee Lee had more than 
enough. It didn’t seem like a large sum until she had it converted into black- 
and-white chips. But wasn’t it better to have Perri owing her instead of owing 
a Remora? She was in a better place to recoup the debt; and besides, she doubted 
that her husband could raise that money now. Knowing him, he probably had 
a number of debts, to humans and aliens both; and for the nth time, she wondered 
how she’d ever let Perri charm her. What was she thinking, agreeing to this 
crazy union? 

Quee Lee was old even by immortal measures. She was so old she could 
barely remember her youth, her tough neurons unable to embrace her entire life. 
Maybe that’s why Perri had seemed like a blessing. He was ridiculously young 
and wore his youth well, gladly sharing his enthusiasms and energies. He was 
a good, untaxing lover; he could listen when it was important; and he had never 
tried milking Quee Lee of her money. Besides, he was a challenge. No doubt 
about it. Maybe her friends didn’t approve of him—a few close ones were openly 
critical—but to a woman of her vintage, in the middle of a five thousand century 
voyage, Perri was something fresh and new and remarkable. And Quee Lee’s 
old friends, quite suddenly, seemed a little fossilized by comparison. 

‘*I love to travel,’’ Perri had explained, his gently handsome face capable of 
endless smiles. ‘‘] was born on the ship, did you know? Just weeks after my 
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parents came on board. They were riding only as far as a colony world, but I 
stayed behind. My choice.’’ He had laughed, eyes gazing into the false sky of 
her ceiling. “‘Do you know what I want to do? [ want to see the entire ship, 
walk every hallway and cavern. I want to explore every body of water, meet 
every sort of alien—’’ 

“*Really?”’ 

‘*—-and even visit their quarters. Their homes.’’ Another laugh and that 
infectious smile. ‘*I just came back from a low-gravity district, six thousand 
kilometers below. There’s a kind of spidery creature down there. You should 
see them, love! I can’t do them justice by telling you they’re graceful, and seeing 
holos isn’t much better.”’ 

She had been impressed. Who else did she know who could tolerate aliens, 
what with their strange odors and their impenetrable minds? Perri was remark- 
able, no doubt about it. Even her most critical friends admitted that much, and 
despite their grumbles, they’d want to hear the latest Perri adventure as told by 
his wife. 

‘lll stay on board forever, if I can manage it.”’ 

She had laughed, asking, ‘“‘Can you afford it?’’ 

‘“*Badly,’’ he had admitted. ‘‘But I’m paid up through this circuit, at least. 
Minus day-by-day expenses, but that’s all right. Believe me, when you’ve got 
millions of wealthy souls in one place, there’s always a means of making a 
living.”” 

‘*Legal means?”’ 

‘“‘Glancingly so.’’ He had a rogue’s humor, all right. Yet later, in a more 
sober mood, he had admitted, ‘*I do have enemies, my love. I’m warning you. 
Like anyone, I’ve made my share of mistakes—my youthful indiscretions—but 
at least I’m honest about them.”’ 

Indiscretions, perhaps. Yet he had done nothing to earn her animosity. 

‘‘We should marry,’’ Perri had proposed. *‘Why not? We like each other’s 
company, yet we seem to weather our time apart too. What do you think? 
Frankly, I don’t think you need a partner who shadows you day and night. Do 
you, Quee Lee?’’ 

She didn’t. True enough. 

“*A small tidy marriage, complete with rules,’’ he had assured her. ‘‘I get a 
home base, and you have your privacy, plus my considerable entertainment 
value.”’ A big long laugh, then he had added, ‘‘I promise. You'll be the first 
to hear my latest tales. And I'll never be any kind of leech, darling. With you, 
I will be the perfect gentleman.”’ 


Quee Lee carried the credit chips in a secret pouch, traveling to the tubecar 
station and riding one of the vertical tubes toward the hull. She had looked up 
the name Orleans in the crew listings. The only Orleans lived at Port Beta, no 
mention of him being a Remora or not. The ports were vast facilities where taxi 
craft docked with the ship, bringing new passengers from nearby alien worlds. 
It was easier to accelerate and decelerate those kilometer-long needles. The ship’s 
own engines did nothing but make the occasional course correction, avoiding dust 
clouds while keeping them on their circular course. 
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It had been forever since Quee Lee had visittists 
around him in the control vault were visibly shaken. They had been arrogant 
enough on the trip out, sure that their stealth shielding and projectors would 
work fine. Now their drawn mouths and hooded eyes told Chansing more 
than any tech-talk could about their chances. 

The hoop was half again larger than Venus. Its uniform golden glow 
seemed to dim the sun’s glare. The opticals zoomed in for a close-up. As 
the image swelled, Chansing expected to see detail emerge. But as the rim 
of Venus grew and flattened on the screen, the golden ring was no thicker 
than before, a brilliant hard line scratched across space. 

Except where it struck the planet’s surface. There a swirl of fitful radiance 
simmered. Chansing saw immediately that the sharp edges of the ring were 
cutting into the planet. Venus’s thick blanket of air roiled and rushed about 
the ring’s hard edgc. 

“Max mag,” he said tensely. “Hold on the foot, where it’s touching.” 

No, not touching, he saw. Cutting. 

The blue-hot flashes that erupted at the hoop’s foot point spoke of vast 
catastrophe. Clouds boiled like fountains. A green tornado swirled, its thick 
rotating disk rimmed by bruised clouds. At the vortex violence sputtered in 
angry red jets. 

Yet even at this magnification the golden hoop was still a precise, scin- 
tillating line. It seemed absolutely straight on this scale, the only rigid ge- 
ometry in a maelstrom of dark storms and rushing energies. 

The physicists and astronomers gaped. He felt their presence at his back. 
The ship was cramped and they were always kibitzing. 

“Give us some room,” he said irritably, even though they were only peering 
through the rear hatch. 

“It’s moving,” Doyle whispered, awed. 

Chansing could barely make out the festering foot point as it carved its 
way through a towering mountain range. The knife-edge brilliance met a 
cliff of stone and seemed to simply slip through it. Puffs of gray smoke burst 
all along the cut. Winds shearcd the smoke into strands. Then the hoop 
sliced through the peak of a high mountain, its rate not slowing at all. 

He peered carefully through the storm. Actual devastation was slight; the 
constant cloudy agitation and winds gave the impression of fevered move- 
ment, but the cause of it all proceeded forward with serene indifference to 
obstacles. 

“Back off,” he said. 

The screen pulled away from the impossibly sharp line. The hoop, no 
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longer a perfect circle, pressed steadily in toward the axis of Venus. It flattened 
on the side that pushed inward. 

“Lined up with the pole,” Doyle said. “See? I’ve projected it onto the 
planet’s image.” 

Computer-processed graphics coalesced. With clouds eliminated, he could 
see the entire structure. 

The hoop’s flat side was parallel to the axis of Venus’s rotation. It held 
steady on the planet's surface, so it must be revolving at the same rate as the 
planet. 

“Where'd it come from?” one of the physicists asked. 

Chansing smothered the impulse to cackle with manic laughter. Somehow 
the Alphas had brought this thing, or made it, without anybody detecting 
it. A planet-sized surgical knife. 

“Probably just wasn’t lit up before,” Doyle said reasonably. “Now that 
they’re using it, we can see it.” 

Yet in a way his instincts warred with his intelligence. The hoop shared 
a planet’s smooth curves, its size, its immense uncaring grace. Chansing 
struggled to conceive of it as something made by design. This was tech 
beyond imaging. 

“It’s moving toward the poles,” Doyle said, her voice a smooth lake that 
showed no ripples. Chansing liked her nerve. If he ever settled down and 
had a wife, he knew it would be a woman like Doyle. 

The scientists, though, muttered uneasily. Chansing had felt crews get 
jittery before and didn’t like the sound of those amateurs. 

“Let’s get closer,” said Eardley, a small woman nominally in charge of 
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scientific matters. Chansing was supposed to follow her orders. But not if it 
endangered the ship. 

“Don’t think it’s a good idea,” he said. 

“The closer we are to the planetary surface, the better we'll avoid infrared 
detection,” Eardley said, reciting what everyone knew already. That was her 
style and Chansing had to make himself ignore it. 

“Okay.” He went through the motions of bringing them slightly closer in. 
They were still farther out than the strange luminous ring, and he was danined 
if he would go much nearer. He checked the stealth radiators that were 
supposed to hide them from the Alphas. Everything still looked good. 

The hoop glowed brighter and flattened more and more as its inner edge 
approached the center of Venus. Chansing felt suspended, anxious, all his 
clever plans for this mission dashed to oblivion by this immwas he saying? She had heard him, and she hadn’t. 

A smile and another wink, and he said, *‘I’m serious. Would you like to go 
for a little stroll?”’ 

“lve never; .. [don’t know... )~ 

‘*Safe as safe can be.’’ Whatever that meant. ‘‘Listen, this is the safest place 
for a jaunt. We’re behind the leading face, which means impacts are nearly 
impossible. But we’re not close to the engines and their radiations either.”’ 
Another laugh, and he added, ‘‘Oh, you’ll get a dose of radiation, but nothing 
important. You’re tough, Quee Lee. Does your fancy apartment have an auto- 
doc?”’ 

‘*Of course.”’ 

‘Well, then.”’ 

She wasn’t scared, at least in any direct way. What Quee Lee felt was excite- 
ment and fear born of excitement, nothing in her experience to compare with 
what was happening. She was a creature of habits, rigorous and ancient habits, 
and she had no way to know how she’d respond out there. No habit had prepared 
her for this moment. 

‘*Here,’’ said her gracious host. “‘Come in here.”’ 

No excuse occurred to her. They were in a deep closet full of lifesuits—this 
was some kind of locker room, apparently—and she let Orleans select one and 
dismantle it with his growling joints. ‘‘It opens and closes, unlike mine,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘It doesn’t have all the redundant systems either. Otherwise, it’s the 
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On went the legs, the torso and arms and helmet; she banged the helmet 
against the low ceiling, then struck the wall with her first step. 

‘*Follow me,’’ Orleans advised, *‘and keep it slow.”’ 

Wise words. They entered some sort of tunnel that zigzagged toward space, 
ancient stairs fashioned for a nearly human gait. Each bend had an invisible 
field that held back the ship’s thinning atmosphere. They began speaking by 
radio, voices close, and she noticed how she could feel through the suit, its 
pseudoneurons interfacing with her own. Here gravity was stronger than earth- 
standard, yet despite her added bulk she moved with ease, limbs humming, her 
helmet striking the ceiling as she climbed. Thump, and thump. She couldn't 
help herself. 

Orleans laughed pleasantly, the sound close and intimate. *‘ You’re doing fine, 
Quee Lee. Relax.’’ 

Hearing her name gave her a dilute courage. 

‘‘Remember,”’ he said, ‘‘your servomotors are potent. Lifesuits make motions 
large. Don’t overcontrol, and don’t act cocky.’’ 

She wanted to succeed. More than anything in recent memory, she wanted 
everything as close to perfect as possible. 

‘*Concentrate,’” he said. 

Then he told her, ‘‘That’s better, yes.’ 

They came to a final turn, then a hatch, Orleans pausing and turning, his 
syrupy mouth making a preposterous smile. “‘Here we are. We’ll go outside for 
just a little while, okay?’’ A pause, then he added, ‘*When you go home, tell 
your husband what you’ve done. Amaze him!”’ 

“*T will,’’ she whispered. 

And he opened the hatch with an arm—the abrasive sounds audible across 
the radio, but distant—and a bright colored glow washed over them. ‘‘Beauti- 
ful,’ the Remora observed. ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful, Quee Lee?’’ 


Perri didn’t return home for several more weeks, and when he arrived—‘‘I was 
rafting Cloud Canyon, love and didn’t get your messages!’’—Quee Lee realized 
that she wasn’t going to tell him about her adventure. Nor about the money. 
She’d wait for a better time, a weak moment, when Perri’s guard was down. 
**What’s so important, love? You sounded urgent.’’ She told him it was nothing, 
that she’d missed him and been worried. How was the rafting? Who went with 
him? Perri told her, ‘‘Tweewits. Big hulking baboons, in essence.’’ He smiled 
until she smiled too. He looked thin and tired; but that night, with minimal 
prompting, he found the energy to make love to her twice. And the second time 
was special enough that she was left wondering how she could so willingly live 
without sex for long periods. It could be the most amazing pleasure. 

Perri slept, dreaming of artificial rivers roaring through artificial canyons; and 
Quee Lee sat up in bed, in the dark, whispering for her apartment to show her 
the view above Port Beta. She had it projected into her ceiling, twenty meters 
overhead, the shimmering aurora changing colors as force fields wrestled with 
every kind of spaceborn hazard. 

‘**What do you think, Quee Lee?’’ 
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Orleans had asked the question, and she answered it again, in a soft awed voice. 
‘‘Lovely.’’ She shut her eyes, remembering how the hull itself had stretched off 
into the distance, flat and gray, bland yet somehow serene. ‘‘It is lovely.”’ 

‘*And even better up front, on the prow,’’ her companion had maintained. 
‘*The fields there are thicker, stronger. And the big lasers keep hitting the comets 
tens of millions of kilometers from us, softening them up for us.’’ He had given 
a little laugh, telling her, *‘You can almost feel the ship moving when you look 
up from the prow. Honest.”’ 

She had shivered inside her lifesuit, more out of pleasure than fear. Few 
passengers ever came out on the hull. They were breaking rules, no doubt. Even 
inside the taxi ships, you were protected by a hull. But not up there. Up there 
she’d felt exposed, practically naked. And maybe Orleans had measured her 
mood, watching her face with the flickering pulses, finally asking her, ‘‘Do you 
know the story of the first Remora?’’ 

Did she? She wasn’t certain. 

He told it, his voice smooth and quiet. “‘Her name was Wune,”’ he began. ‘‘On 
Earth, it’s rumored, she was a criminal, a registered habitual criminal. Signing on 
as a crew mate helped her escape a stint of psychological realignment—’’ 

**What crimes?”’ 

‘*Do they matter?’’ A shake of the round head. *‘Bad ones, and that’s too much 
said. The point is that Wune came here without rank, glad for the opportunity, and 
like any good mate, she took her turns out on the hull.”’ 

Quee Lee had nodded, staring off at the far horizon. 

‘*She was pretty, like you. Between shifts, she did typical typicals. She 
explored the ship and had affairs of the heart and grieved the affairs that went 
badly. Like you, Quee Lee, she was smart. And after just a few centuries on 
board, Wune could see the trends. She saw how the captains were avoiding their 
shifts on the hull. And how certain people, guilty of small offenses, were pushed 
into double-shifts in their stead. All so that our captains didn’t have to accept 
the tiniest, fairest risks.”’ 

Status. Rank. Privilege. She could understand these things, probably too well. 

‘“Wune rebelled,’” Orleans had said, pride in the voice. **But instead of 
overthrowing the system, she conquered by embracing it. By transforming what 
she embraced.’’ A soft laugh. ‘‘This lifesuit of mine? She built its prototype 
with its semi-forever seals and the hyperefficient recyke systems. She made a 
suit that she’d never have to leave, then she began to live on the hull, in the 
open, sometimes alone for years at a time.”’ 

**Alone?’’ 

‘A prophet’s contemplative life.’’ A fond glance at the smooth gray terrain. 
‘‘She stopped having her body purged of cancers and other damage. She let her 
face—her beautiful face—become speckled with dead tissues. Then she taught 
herself to manage her mutations, with discipline and strength. Eventually she 
picked a few friends without status, teaching them her tricks and explaining the 
peace and purpose she had found while living up here, contemplating the universe 
without obstructions. ”’ 

Without obstructions indeed! 
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‘**A few hundred became the First Generation. Attrition convinced our great 
captains to allow children, and the Second Generation numbered in the thousands. 
By the Third, we were officially responsible for the ship’s exterior and the 
deadliest parts of its engines. We had achieved a quiet conquest of a world- 
sized realm, and today we number in the low millions!”’ 

She remembered sighing, asking, ‘*What happened to Wune?”’ 

‘**An heroic death,’’ he had replied. ‘*A comet swarm was approaching. A 
repair team was caught on the prow, their shuttle dead and useless—’’ 

‘*Why were they there if a swarm was coming?’’ 

‘*Patching a crater, of course. Remember. The prow can withstand almost 
any likely blow, but if comets were to strike on top of one another, unlikely as 
that sounds—”’ 

‘*A disaster,’” she muttered. 

‘*For the passengers below, yes.’’ A strange slow smile. ‘‘Wune died trying 
to bring them a fresh shuttle. She was vaporized under a chunk of ice and rock, 
in an instant.”’ 

‘I’m sorry.’” Whispered. 

‘‘Wune was my great-great-grandmother,’’ the man had added. ‘‘And no, she 
didn’t name us Remoras. That originally was an insult, some captain responsible. 
Remoras are ugly fish that cling to sharks. Not a pleasing image, but Wune 
embraced the word. To us it means spiritual fulfillment, independence and a 
powerful sense of self. Do you know what I am, Quee Lee? I’m a god inside 
this suit of mine. I rule in ways you can’t appreciate. You can’t imagine how 
it is, having utter control over my body, my self... !” 

She had stared at him, unable to speak. 

A shiny hand had lifted, thick fingers against his faceplate. **My eyes? You’re 
fascinated by my eyes, aren’t you?”’ 

A tiny nod. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

“*Do you know how I sculpted them?”’’ 

NO.” 

‘Tell me, Quee Lee. How do you close your hand?”’ 

She had made a fist, as if to show him how. 

‘But which neurons fire? Which muscles contract?’ A mild, patient laugh, 
then he had added, ‘‘How can you manage something that you can’t describe 
in full?” 

She had said, ‘‘It’s habit, I guess... .” 

““Exactly!’’ A larger laugh. ‘‘I have habits too. For instance, I can willfully 
spread mutations using metastasized cells. I personally have thousands of years 
of practice, plus all those useful mechanisms that I inherited from Wune and 
the others. It’s as natural as your making the fist.’’ 

“But my hand doesn’t change its real shape,’’ she had countered. 

“*Transformation is my habit, and it’s why my life is so much richer than 
yours.’’ He had given her a wink just then, saying, ‘‘I can’t count the times 
I’ve re-evolved my eyes.”’ 

Quee Lee looked up at her bedroom ceiling now, at a curtain of blue glows 
dissolving into pink. In her mind, she replayed the moment. 
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**You think Remoras are vile, ugly monsters,’’ Orleans had said. ‘‘Now don’t 
deny it. I won’t let you deny it.”’ 

She hadn’t made a sound. 

‘*When you saw me standing at your door? When you saw that a Remora had 
come to your home? All of that ordinary blood of yours drained out of your 
face. You looked so terribly pale and weak, Quee Lee. Horrified!”’ 

She couldn’t deny it. Not then or now. 

‘*Which of us has the richest life, Quee Lee? And be objective. Is it you or 
is it me?”’ 

She pulled her bedsheets over herself, shaking a little bit. 

““You or me?’’ 

**Me,”’ she whispered, but in that word was doubt. Just the flavor of it. Then 
Perri stirred, rolling toward her with his face trying to waken. Quee Lee had a 
last glance at the projected sky, then had it quelched. Then Perri was grinning, 
blinking and reaching for her, asking: 

‘*Can’t you sleep, love?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ she admitted. Then she said, ‘‘Come here, darling.”’ 

“*Well, well,’’ he laughed. *‘Aren’t you in a mood?’’ 

Absolutely. A feverish mood, her mind leaping from subject to subject, without 
order, every thought intense and sudden, Perri on top of her and her old-fashioned 
eyes gazing up at the darkened ceiling, still seeing the powerful surges of chang- 
ing colors that obscured the bright dusting of stars. 


They took a second honeymoon, Quee Lee’s treat. They traveled halfway around 
the ship, visiting a famous resort beside a small tropical sea; and for several 
months, they enjoyed the scenery and beaches, bone-white sands dropping into 
azure waters where fancy corals and fancier fishes lived. Every night brought a 
different sky, the ship supplying stored images of nebulas and strange suns; and 
they made love in the oddest places, in odd ways, strangers sometimes coming 
upon them and pausing to watch. 

Yet she felt detached somehow, hovering overhead like an observer. Did 
Remoras have sex? she wondered. And if so, how? And how did they make 
their children? One day, Perri strapped on a gill and swam alone to the reef, 
leaving Quee Lee free to do research. Remoran sex, if it could be called that, 
was managed with electrical stimulation through the suits themselves. Reproduc- 
tion was something else, children conceived in vitro, samples of their parents’ 
genetics married and grown inside a hyperfiber envelope. The envelope was 
expanded as needed. Birth came with the first independent fusion plant. What 
an incredible way to live, she realized; but then again, there were many human 
societies that seemed bizarre. Some refused immortality. Some had married 
computers or lived in a narcotic haze. There were many, many spiritual splinter 
groups . . . only she couldn’t learn much about the Remoran faith. Was their 
faith secret? And if so, why had she been allowed a glimpse of their private 
world? 

Perri remained pleasant and attentive. 

‘*! know this is work for you,’’ she told him, ‘‘and you’ve been a delight, 
darling. Old women appreciate these attentions.” 
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‘‘Oh, you’re not old!’’ A wink and smile, and he pulled her close. *‘And it’s 
not work at all. Believe me!”’ 

They returned home soon afterward, and Quee Lee was disappointed with her 
apartment. It was just as she remembered it, and the sameness was depressing. 
Even the garden room failed to brighten her mood . . . and she found herself 
wondering if she’d ever lived anywhere but here, the stone walls cold and closing 
in on her. 

Perri asked, ‘‘What’s the matter, love?’’ 

She said nothing. 

‘*Can I help, darling?’’ 

‘‘T forgot to tell you something,’’ she began. *‘A friend of yours visited. . . 
oh, it was almost a year ago.”’ 

The roguish charm surfaced, reliable and nonplussed. ‘*Which friend?’’ 

‘*Orleans.”’ 

And Perri didn’t respond at first, hearing the name and not allowing his 
expression to change. He stood motionless, not quite looking at her; and Quee 
Lee noticed a weakness in the mouth and something glassy about the smiling 
eyes. She felt uneasy, almost asking him what was wrong. Then Perri said, 
‘*What did Orleans want?’’ His voice was too soft, almost a whisper. A sideways 
glance, and he muttered, ‘‘Orleans came here?’’ He couldn’t quite believe what 
she was saying. .. . 

‘“You owed him some money,”’ she replied. 

Perri didn’t speak, didn’t seem to hear anything. 

**Perri?”’ 

He swallowed and said, ‘*Owed?”’ 

**T paid him.” 

‘*But . . . but what happened... ?”’ 

She told him and she didn’t. She mentioned the old seals and some other 
salient details, then in the middle of her explanation, all at once, something 
obvious and awful occurred to her. What if there hadn’t been a debt? She gasped, 
asking, ‘‘You did owe him the money, didn’t you?”’ 

‘*How much did you say it was?”’ 

She told him again. 

He nodded. He swallowed and straightened his back, then managed to say, 
“‘Tll pay you back . . . as soon as possible. . .”’ 

‘‘Is there any hurry?’’ She took his hand, telling him, *‘I haven’t made noise 
until now, have I? Don’t worry.’’ A pause. ‘‘I just wonder how you could owe 
him so much?’’ 

Perri shook his head. ‘‘I’ll give you five thousand now, maybe six . . . and 
I'll raise the rest. Soon as I can, I promise.”’ 

She said, *‘Fine.”’ 

‘‘l’m sorry,’ he muttered. 

‘*How do you know a Remora?”’ 

He seemed momentarily confused by the question. Then he managed to say, 
‘*You know me. A taste for the exotic, and all that.”’ 

**You lost the money gambling? Is that what happened?’’ 

‘I'd nearly forgotten, it was so long ago.’’ He summoned a smile and some 
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of the old charm. ‘* You should know, darling . . . those Remoras aren’t anything 
like you and me. Be very careful with them, please.’’ 

She didn’t mention her jaunt on the hull. Everything was old news anyway, 
and why had she brought it up in the first place? Perri kept promising to pay 
her back. He announced he was leaving tomorrow, needing to find some nameless 
people who owed him. The best he could manage was fifteen hundred credits. 
‘*A weak down payment, I know.’’ Quee Lee thought of reassuring him—he 
seemed painfully nervous—but instead she simply told him, ‘‘Have a good trip, 
and come home soon.”’ 

He was a darling man when vulnerable. “‘Soon,’’ he promised, walking out 
the front door. And an hour later, Quee Lee left too, telling herself that she was 
going to the hull again to confront her husband’s old friend. What was this 
mysterious debt? Why did it bother him so much? But somewhere during the 
long tube-car ride, before she reached Port Beta, she realized that a confrontation 
would just further embarrass Perri, and what cause would that serve? 

‘*What now?’’ she whispered to herself. 

Another walk on the hull, of course. If Orleans would allow it. If he had the 
time, she hoped, and the inclination. 


His face had turned blue, and the eyes were larger. The pits were filled with 
black hairs that shone in the light, something about them distinctly amused. ‘‘I 
guess we could go for a stroll,’’ said the cool voice. They were standing in the 
same locker room, or one just like it; Quee Lee was unsure about directions. 
‘*We could,’’ said Orleans, ‘‘but if you want to bend the rules, why bend little 
ones? Why not pick the hefty ones?”’ 

She watched the mouth smile down at her, two little tusks showing in its 
corners. “‘What do you mean?”’ she asked. 

‘““Of course it’ll take time,’’ he warned. *‘A few months, maybe a few 
yeas 

She had centuries, if she wanted. 

‘I know you,”’ said Orleans. ‘‘You’ve gotten curious about me, about us.”’ 
Orleans moved an arm, not so much as a hum coming from the refurbished 
joints. ‘*‘We’ll make you an honorary Remora, if you’re willing. We'll borrow 
a lifesuit, set you inside it, then transform you partway in a hurry-up fashion.”’ 

“*You can? How?’’ 

‘Oh, aimed doses of radiation. Plus we’ll give you some useful mutations. 
I'll wrap up some genes inside smart cancers, and they’ll migrate to the right 
spots and grow... .”’ 

She was frightened and intrigued, her heart kicking harder. 

‘It won’t happen overnight, of course. And it depends on how much you 
want done.’’ A pause. ‘‘And you should know that it’s not strictly legal. The 
captains have this attitude about putting passengers a little bit at risk.”’ 

‘‘How much risk is there?”’ 

Orleans said, ‘‘The transformation is easy enough, in principle. I'll call up 
our records, make sure of the fine points.’” A pause and a narrowing of the 
eyes. ‘‘We’ll keep you asleep throughout. Intravenous feedings. That’s best. 
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You'll lie down with one body, then waken with a new one. A better one, I’d 
like to think. How much risk? Almost none, believe me.”’ 

She felt numb. Small and weak and numb. 

‘*You won’t be a true Remora. Your basic genetics won’t be touched, | 
promise. But someone looking at you will think you’re genuine.”’ 

For an instant, with utter clarity, Quee Lee saw herself alone on the great 
gray hull, walking the path of the first Remora. 

‘*Are you interested?”’ 

**Maybe. I am.’’ 

‘You'll need a lot of interest before we can start,’’ he warned. ‘‘We have 
expenses to consider, and I’ll be putting my crew at risk. If the captains find out, 
it’s a suspension without pay.’’ He paused, then said, *‘Are you listening to me?”’ 

“It’s going to cost money,’’ she whispered. 

Orleans gave a figure. 

And Quee Lee was braced for a larger sum, two hundred thousand credits 
still large but not unbearable. She wouldn’t be able to take as many trips to 
fancy resorts, true. Yet how could a lazy, prosaic resort compare with what she 
was being offered? 

“*You’ve done this before?’’ she asked. 

He waited a moment, then said, ‘*Not for a long time, no.’ 

She didn’t ask what seemed quite obvious, thinking of Perri and secretly 
smiling to herself. 

‘Take time,’’ Orleans counseled. “‘Feel sure.”’ 

But she had already decided. 

eee ikee. 

She looked at him, asking, *‘Can I have your eyes? Can you wrap them up 
in a smart cancer for me?’’ 

“*Certainly!’’ A great fluid smile emerged, framed with tusks. *‘Pick and 
choose as you wish. Anything you wish.’’ 

“‘The eyes,’’ she muttered. 

“‘They’re yours,’” he declared, giving a little wink. 


’ 


Arrangements had to be made, and what surprised her most—what she enjoyed 
more than the anticipation—was the subterfuge, taking money from her savings 
and leaving no destination, telling her apartment that she would be gone for an 
indeterminate time. At least a year, and perhaps much longer. Orleans hadn’t 
put a cap on her stay with them, and what if she liked the Remoran life? Why 
not keep her possibilities open? 

“If Perri returns?’’ asked the apartment. 

He was to have free reign of the place, naturally. She thought she’d made 
herself clear— 

‘‘No, miss,’’ the voice interrupted. ‘*What do I tell him, if anything?” 

‘Tell him . . . tell him that I’ve gone exploring.”’ 

‘*Exploring?”’ 

‘*Tell him it’s my turn for a change,’ 
much as a backward glance. 


, 


she declared; and she left without as 
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* * * 


Orleans found help from the same female Remora, the one who had taken Quee 
Lee to him twice now. Her comma-shaped eyes hadn’t changed, but the mouth 
was smaller and the gray teeth had turned black as obsidian. 

Quee Lee lay between them as they worked, their faces smiling but the voices 
tight and shrill. Not for the first time, she realized she wasn’t hearing their real 
voices. The suits themselves were translating their wet mutterings, which is why 
throats and mouths could change so much without having any audible effect. 

**Are you comfortable?’’ asked the woman. But before Quee Lee could reply, 
she asked, ‘*Any last questions?”’ 

Quee Lee was encased in the lifesuit, a sudden panic taking hold of her. 
‘‘When I go home... when I’m done . . . how fast can]... ?” 

**Can you?”’ 

‘*Return to my normal self.’’ 

“*Cure the damage, you mean.’’ The woman laughed gently, her expression 
changing from one unreadable state to another. “‘I don’t think there’s a firm 
answer, dear. Do you have an autodoc in your apartment? Good. Let it excise 
the bad and help you grow your own organs over again. As if you’d suffered a 
bad accident. . . .”’ A brief pause. “‘It should take what, Orleans? Six months 
to be cured?”’ 

The man said nothing, busy with certain controls inside her suit’s helmet. 
Quee Lee could just see his face above and behind her. 

**Six months and you can walk in public again.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean it that way,’” Quee Lee countered, swallowed now. A pressure 
was building against her chest, panic becoming terror. She wanted nothing now 
but to be home again. 

‘‘Listen,’’ said Orleans, then he said nothing. 

Finally Quee Lee whispered, *‘What?’’ 

He knelt beside her, saying, ‘‘You’ll be fine. I promise.’’ 

His old confidence was missing. Perhaps he hadn’t believed she would go 
through with this adventure. Perhaps the offer had been some kind of bluff, 
something no sane person would find appealing, and now he’d invent some 
excuse to stop everything— 

—but he said, ‘‘Seals tight and ready.”’ 

‘“‘Tight and ready,’’ echoed the woman. 

Smiles appeared on both faces, though neither inspired confidence. Then 
Orleans was explaining: ‘‘There’s only a slight, slight chance that you won’t 
return to normal. If you should get hit by too much radiation, precipitating too 
many novel mutations . . . well, the strangeness can get buried too deeply. A 
thousand autodocs couldn’t root it all out of you.”’ 

‘*Vestigial organs,’’ the woman added. *‘Odd blemishes and the like.”’ 

‘It won’t happen,’’ said Orleans. 

‘It won’t,’’ Quee Lee agreed. 

A feeding nipple appeared before her mouth. 

“*Suck and sleep,’’ Orleans told her. 

She swallowed some sort of chemical broth, and the woman was saying, ‘*No, 
it would take ten or fifteen centuries to make lasting marks. Unless—”’ 
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Orleans said something, snapping at her. 

She laughed with a bitter sound, saying, ‘‘Oh, she’s asleep... . ! 

And Quee Lee was asleep. She found herself in a dreamless, timeless void, 
her body being pricked with needles—little white pains marking every smart 
cancer—and it was as if nothing else existed in the universe but Quee Lee, 
floating in that perfect blackness while she was remade. 


9 


‘*How long?”’ 

‘**Not so long. Seven months, almost.”’ 

Seven months. Quee Lee tried to blink and couldn’t, couldn’t shut the lids of 
her eyes. Then she tried touching her face, lifting a heavy hand and setting the 
palm on her faceplate, finally remembering her suit. ‘*Is it done?’’ she muttered, 
her voice sloppy and slow. ‘*Am | done now?”’ 

‘*You’re never done,’’ Orleans laughed. *“‘Haven’t you been paying atten- 
tion?” 

She saw a figure, blurred but familiar. 

‘*How do you feel, Quee Lee?’’ 

Strange. Through and through, she felt very strange. 

‘‘That’s normal enough,’’ the voice offered. ‘‘Another couple months, and 
you'll be perfect. Have patience.”’ 

She was a patient person, she remembered. And now her eyes seemed to shut 
of their own volition, her mind sleeping again. But this time she dreamed, her 
and Perri and Orleans all at the beach together. She saw them sunning on the 
bone-white sand, and she even felt the heat of the false sun, felt it baking hot 
down to her rebuilt bones. 

She woke, muttering, ‘‘Orleans? Orleans?”’ 

‘*Here I am.”’ 

Her vision was improved now. She found herself breathing normally, her 
wrong-shaped mouth struggling with each word and her suit managing an accurate 
translation. 

**How do I look?’’ she asked. 

Orleans smiled and said, ‘‘Lovely.”’ 

His face was blue-black, perhaps. When she sat up, looking at the plain gray 
locker room, she realized how the colors had shifted. Her new eyes perceived 
the world differently, sensitive to the same spectrum but in novel ways. She 
slowly climbed to her feet, then asked, ‘‘How long?’’ 

**Nine months, fourteen days.”’ 

No, she wasn’t finished. But the transformation had reached a stable point, 
she sensed, and it was wonderful to be mobile again. She managed a few tentative 
steps. She made clumsy fists with her too-thick hands. Lifting the fists, she 
gazed at them, wondering how they would look beneath the hyperfiber. 

‘Want to see yourself?’’ Orleans asked. 

Now? Was she ready? 

Her friend smiled, tusks glinting in the room’s weak light. He offered a large 
mirror, and she bent to put her face close enough . . . finding a remade face 
staring up at her, a sloppy mouth full of mirror-colored teeth and a pair of hairy 
pits for eyes. She managed a deep breath and shivered. Her skin was lovely, 
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golden or at least appearing golden to her. It was covered with hard white lumps, 
and her nose was a slender beak. She wished she could touch herself, hands 
stroking her faceplate. Only Remoras could never touch their own flesh. . . . 

“If you feel strong enough,’’ he offered, ‘‘you can go with me. My crew and 
I are going on a patching mission, out to the prow.’”’ 

**When?’’ 

‘*Now, actually.’ He lowered the mirror. ‘‘The others are waiting in the 
shuttle. Stay here for a couple more days, or come now.”’ 

**Now,’’ she whispered. 

**Good.’’ He nodded, telling her, “‘They want to meet you. They’re curious 
what sort of person becomes a Remora.’’ 

A person who doesn’t want to be locked up in a bland gray room, she thought 
to herself, smiling now with her mirrored teeth. 


They had all kinds of faces, all unique, myriad eyes and twisting mouths and 
flesh of every color. She counted fifteen Remoras, plus Orleans, and Quee Lee 
worked to learn names and get to know her new friends. The shuttle ride was 
like a party, a strange informal party, and she had never known happier people, 
listening to Remora jokes and how they teased one another, and how they 
sometimes teased her. In friendly ways, of course. They asked about her apart- 
ment—how big; how fancy; how much—and about her long life. Was it as 
boring as it sounded? Quee Lee laughed at herself while she nodded, saying, 
‘‘No, nothing changes very much. The centuries have their way of running 
together, sure.”’ 

One Remora—a large masculine voice and a contorted blue face—asked the 
others, ‘‘Why do people pay fortunes to ride the ship, then do everything possible 
to hide deep inside it? Why don’t they ever step outside and have a little look 
at where we’re going?”’ 

The cabin erupted in laughter, the observation an obvious favorite. 

‘‘Immortals are cowards,’’ said the woman beside Quee Lee. 

‘*Fools,’’ said a second woman, the one with comma-shaped eyes. *‘Most of 
them, at least.”’ 

Quee Lee felt uneasy, but just temporarily. She turned and looked through a 
filthy window, the smooth changeless landscape below and the glowing sky as 
she remembered it. The view soothed her. Eventually she shut her eyes and slept, 
waking when Orleans shouted something about being close to their destination. 
‘‘Decelerating now!”’ he called from the cockpit. 

They were slowing. Dropping. Looking at her friends, she saw a variety of 
smiles meant for her. The Remoras beside her took her hands, everyone starting 
to pray. ‘‘No comets today,’’ they begged. ‘‘And plenty tomorrow, because we 
want Overtime.”” 

The shuttle slowed to nothing, then settled. 

Orleans strode back to Quee Lee, his mood suddenly serious. ‘‘Stay close,”’ 
he warned, ‘“‘but don’t get in our way, either.”’ 

The hyperfiber was thickest here, on the prow, better than ten kilometers 
deep, and its surface had been browned by the ceaseless radiations. A soft dry 
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dust clung to the lifesuits, and everything was lit up by the aurora and flashes 
of laser light. Quee Lee followed the others, listening to their chatter. She ate 
a little meal of Remoran soup—her first conscious meal—feeling the soup 
moving down her throat, trying to map her new architecture. Her stomach seemed 
the same, but did she have two hearts? It seemed that the beats were wrong. 
Two hearts nestled side by side. She found Orleans and approached him. ‘‘I 
wish I could pull off my suit, just once. Just for a minute.’’ She told him, ‘‘I 
keep wondering how all of me looks.”’ 

Orleans glanced at her, then away. He said, ‘‘No.”’ 

**‘No?”’ 

‘*Remoras don’t remove their suits. Ever.’’ 

There was anger in the voice and a deep chilling silence from the others. 
Quee Lee looked about, then swallowed. *‘I’m not a Remora,’’ she finally said. 
‘*] don’t understand. .. .”’ 

Silence persisted, quick looks exchanged. 

‘I’m going to climb out of this . . . eventually... !” 

“*But don’t say it now,’’ Orleans warned. A softer, more tempered voice 
informed her, ‘‘We have taboos. Maybe we seem too rough to have them—”’ 

*‘No,’” she muttered. 

‘*__yvet we do. These lifesuits are as much a part of our bodies as our guts 
and eyes, and being a Remora, a true Remora, is a sacred pledge that you take 
for your entire life.” 

The comma-eyed woman approached, saying, ‘‘It’s an insult to remove your 
suit. A sacrilege.”’ 

‘*Contemptible,’’ said someone else. ““Or worse.”’ 

Then Orleans, perhaps guessing Quee Lee’s thoughts, made a show of touching 
her, and she felt the hand through her suit. “‘Not that you’re anything but our 
guest, of course. Of course.’’ He paused, then said, *‘We have our beliefs, 
that’s all.”’ 

‘‘Ideals,’’ said the woman. 

‘*And contempt for those we don’t like. Do you understand?”’ 

She couldn’t, but she made understanding sounds just the same. Obviously 
she had found a sore spot. 

Then came a new silence, and she found herself marching through the dust, 
wishing someone would make angry sounds again. Silence was the worst kind 
of anger. From now on, she vowed, she would be careful about everything she 
said. Every word. 


The crater was vast and rough and only partway patched. Previous crew had 
brought giant tanks and the machinery used to make the patch. It was something 
of an artform, pouring the fresh liquid hyperfiber and carefully curing it. Each 
shift added another hundred meters to the smooth crater floor. Orleans stood 
with Quee Lee at the top, explaining the job. This would be a double shift, and 
she was free to watch. ‘‘But not too closely,’’ he warned her again, the tone 
vaguely parental. ‘Stay out of our way.”’ 

She promised. For that first half-day, she was happy to sit on the crater’s lip, 
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on a ridge of tortured and useless hyperfiber, imagining the comet that must 
have made this mess. Not large, she knew. A large one would have blasted a 
crater too big to see at a glance, and forty crews would be laboring here. But 
it hadn’t been a small one, either. It must have slipped past the lasers, part of 
a swarm. She watched the red beams cutting across the sky, their heat producing 
new colors in the aurora. Her new eyes saw amazing details. Shock waves as 
violet phosphorescence; swirls of orange and crimson and snowy white. A beauti- 
ful deadly sky, wasn’t it? Suddenly the lasers fired faster, a spiderweb of beams 
overhead, and she realized that a swarm was ahead of the ship, pinpointed by 
the navigators somewhere below them. . . tens of millions of kilometers ahead, 
mud and ice and rock closing fast. . . ! 

The lasers fired even faster, and she bowed her head. 

There was an impact, at least one. She saw the flash and felt a faint rumble 
dampened by the hull, a portion of those energies absorbed and converted into 
useful power. Impacts were fuel, of a sort. And the residual gases would be 
concentrated and pumped inside, helping to replace the inevitable loss of volatiles 
as the ship continued on its great trek. 

The ship was an organism feeding on the galaxy. 

It was a familiar image, almost cliché, yet suddenly it seemed quite fresh. 
Even profound. Quee Lee laughed to herself, looking out over the browning 
plain while turning her attentions inward. She was aware of her breathing and 
the bump-bumping of wrong hearts, and she sensed changes with every little 
motion. Her body had an odd indecipherable quality. She could feel every fiber 
in her muscles, every twitch and every stillness. She had never been so alive, 
so self-aware, and she found herself laughing with a giddy amazement. 

If she was a true Remora, she thought, then she would be a world unto herself. 
A world like the ship, only smaller, its organic parts enclosed in armor and 
forever in flux. Like the passengers below, the cells of her body were changing. 
She thought she could nearly feel herself evolving . . . and how did Orleans 
control it? It would be astonishing if she could re-evolve sight, for instance . . . 
gaining eyes unique to herself, never having existed before and never to exist 
again... ! 

What if she stayed with these people? 

The possibility suddenly occurred to her, taking her by surprise. 

What if she took whatever pledge was necessary, embracing all of their taboos 
and proving that she belonged with them? Did such things happen? Did adventur- 
ous passengers try converting—? 

The sky turned red, lasers firing and every red line aimed at a point directly 
overhead. The silent barrage was focused on some substantial chunk of ice and 
grit, vaporizing its surface and cracking its heart. Then the beams separated, 
assaulting the bigger pieces and then the smaller ones. It was an enormous 
drama, her exhilaration married to terror. . . her watching the aurora brightening 
as force fields killed the momentum of the surviving grit and atomic dust. The 
sky was a vivid orange, and sudden tiny impacts kicked up the dusts around 
her. Something struck her leg, a flash of light followed by a dim pain. . . and 
she wondered if she was dead, then how badly she was wounded. Then she 
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blinked and saw the little crater etched above her knee. A blemish, if that. And 
suddenly the meteor shower was finished. 

Quee Lee rose to her feet, shaking with nervous energy. 

She began picking her way down the crater slope. Orleans’ commands were 
forgotten; she needed to speak to him. She had insights and compliments to 
share, nearly tripping with her excitement, finally reaching the worksite and 
gasping, her air stale from her exertions. She could taste herself in her breaths, 
the flavor unfamiliar, thick and a little sweet. 

‘‘Orleans!’’ she cried out. 

‘*You’re not supposed to be here,’’ groused one woman. 

The comma-eyed woman said, ‘*Stay right there. Orleans is coming, and 
don’t move!”’ 

A lake of fresh hyperfiber was cooling and curing as she stood beside it. A 
thin skin had formed, the surface utterly flat and silvery. Mirror-like. Quee Lee 
could see the sky reflected in it, leaning forward and knowing she shouldn't. 
She risked falling in order to see herself once again. The nearby Remoras watched 
her, saying nothing. They smiled as she grabbed a lump of old hyperfiber, 
positioning herself, and the lasers flashed again, making everything bright as 
day. 

She didn’t see her face. 

Or rather, she did. But it wasn’t the face she expected, the face from Orleans’ 
convenient mirror. Here was the old Quee Lee, mouth ajar, those pretty and 
ordinary eyes opened wide in amazement. 

She gasped, knowing everything. A near-fortune paid, and nothing in return. 
Nothing here had been real. This was an enormous and cruel sick joke; and now 
the Remoras were laughing, hands on their untouchable bellies and their awful 
faces contorted, ready to rip apart from the sheer brutal joy of the moment. . . ! 


‘Your mirror wasn’t a mirror, was it? It synthesized that image, didn’t it?’’ She 
kept asking questions, not waiting for a response. ‘‘And you drugged me, didn’t 
you? That’s why everything still looks and feels wrong.’’ 

Orleans said, ‘‘Exactly. Yes.’ 

Quee Lee remained inside her lifesuit, just the two of them flying back to 
Port Beta. He would see her on her way home. The rest of the crew was working, 
and Orleans would return and finish his shift. After her discovery, everyone 
agreed there was no point in keeping her on the prow. 

*“You owe me money,’’ she managed. 

Orleans’ face remained blue-black. His tusks framed a calm icy smile. 
*‘Money? Whose money?”’ 

“‘T paid you for a service, and you never met the terms.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know about any money,’’ he laughed. 

“Pll report you,’’ she snapped, trying to use all of her venom. ‘‘I’ll go to 
the captains—”’ 

‘‘—and embarrass yourself further.’” He was confident, even cocky. ‘‘Our 
transaction would be labeled illegal, not to mention disgusting. The captains 
will be thoroughly disgusted, believe me.’’ Another laugh. ‘‘Besides, what can 
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anyone prove? You gave someone your money, but nobody will trace it to any 
of us. Believe me.”’ 

She had never felt more ashamed, crossing her arms and trying to wish herself 
home again. 

**The drug will wear off soon,’’ he promised. *‘You’ll feel like yourself again. 
Don’t worry.”’ 

Softly, in a breathless little voice, she asked, ‘‘How long have I been gone?’’ 

Silence. 

**It hasn’t been months, has it?” 

‘*More like three days.’’ A nod inside the helmet. ‘‘The same drug distorts 
your sense of time, if you get enough of it.’’ 

She felt ill to her stomach. 

‘*You’ll be back home in no time, Quee Lee.’’ 

She was shaking and holding herself. 

The Remora glanced at her for a long moment, something resembling remorse 
in his expression. Or was she misreading the signs? 

‘You aren’t spiritual people,’’ she snapped. It was the best insult she could 
manage, and she spoke with certainty. ‘‘You’re crude, disgusting monsters. You 
couldn’t live below if you had the chance, and this is where you belong.”’ 

Orleans said nothing, merely watching her. 

Finally he looked ahead, gazing at the endless gray landscape. ‘‘We try to 
follow our founder’s path. We try to be spiritual.’’ A shrug. ‘‘Some of us do 
better than others, of course. We’re only human.”’ 

She whispered, ‘‘Why?’’ 

Again he looked at her, asking, “‘Why what?’’ 

‘“Why have you done this to me?”’ 

Orleans seemed to breathe and hold the breath, finally exhaling. ‘‘Oh, Quee 
Lee,’’ he said, ‘‘you haven’t been paying attention, have you?”’ 

What did he mean? 

He grasped her helmet, pulling her face up next to his face. She saw nothing 
but the eyes, each black hair moving and nameless fluids circulating through 
them, and she heard the voice saying, ‘“This has never, never been about you, 
Quee Lee. Not you. Not for one instant.”’ 

And she understood—perhaps she had always known—struck mute and her 
skin going cold, and finally, after everything, she found herself starting to weep. 


Perri was already home, by chance. 

‘*T was worried about you,’’ he confessed, sitting in the garden room with 
honest relief on his face. ‘“The apartment said you were going to be gone for a 
year or more. I was scared for you.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I’m back.’’ 

Her husband tried not to appear suspicious, and he worked hard not to ask 
certain questions. She could see him holding the questions inside himself. She 
watched him decide to try the old charm, smiling now and saying, *‘So you 
went exploring?”’ 

‘‘Not really.”’ 
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‘*Where?”’ 

‘*Cloud Canyon,”’ she lied. She had practiced the lie all the way from Port 
Beta, yet it sounded false now. She was halfway startled when her husband said: 

‘Did you go into it?’’ 

‘*Partway, then I decided not to risk it. I rented a boat, but I couldn’t make 
myself step on board.”’ 

Perri grinned happily, unable to hide his relief. A deep breath was exhaled, 
then he said, ‘‘By the way, I’ve raised almost eight thousand credits already. 
I’ve already put them in your account.’’ 

aaleinie< 

‘‘T’ll find the rest too.”’ 

**It can wait,’ she offered. 

Relief blended into confusion. ‘‘Are you all right, darling?”’ 

‘‘I’'m tired,’’ she allowed. 

**You look tired.”’ 

‘*Let’s go to bed, shall we?’’ 

Perri was compliant, making love to her and falling into a deep sleep, as 
exhausted as Quee Lee. But she insisted on staying awake, sliding into her 
private bathroom and giving her autodoc a drop of Perri’s seed. *‘I want to know 
if there’s anything odd,”’ she told it. 

‘Yes, miss.” 

**And scan him, will you? Without waking him.”’ 

The machine set to work. Almost instantly, Quee Lee was being shown lists 
of abnormal genes and vestigial organs. She didn’t bother to read them. She 
closed her eyes, remembering what little Orleans had told her after he had 
admitted that she wasn’t anything more than an incidental bystander. ‘Perri was 
born Remora, and he left us. A long time ago, by our count, and that’s a huge 
taboo.”’ 

‘*Leaving the fold?’’ she had said. 

‘‘Every so often, one of us visits his home while he’s gone. We slip a little 
dust into our joints, making them grind, and we do a pity-play to whomever we 
find.’ 

Her husband had lied to her from the first, about everything. 

**Sometimes we'll trick her into giving even more money,’’ he had boasted. 
*‘Just like we’ve done with you.”’ 

And she had asked, ‘“‘Why?”’ 

‘‘Why do you think?’’ he had responded. 

Vengeance, of a sort. Of course. 

‘*Eventually,’’ Orleans had declared, ‘‘everyone’s going to know about Perri. 
He’ll run out of hiding places, and money, and he’ll have to come back to us. 
We just don’t want it to happen too soon, you know? It’s too much fun as it 
is.”” 


’ 


Now she opened her eyes, gazing at the lists of abnormalities. It had to be 
work for him to appear human, to cope with those weird Remora genetics. He 
wasn’t merely someone who had lived on the hull for a few years, no. He was 
a full-blooded Remora who had done the unthinkable, removing his suit and 
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living below, safe from the mortal dangers of the universe. Quee Lee was the 
latest of his ignorant lovers, and she knew precisely why he had selected her. 
More than money, she had offered him a useful naiveté and a sheltered ignor- 
ance .. . and wasn’t she well within her rights to confront him, confront him 
and demand that he leave at once. . . ? 

“*Erase the lists,’’ she said. 

“Yes, miss.”’ 

She told her apartment, ‘*Project the view from the prow, if you will. Put it 
on my bedroom ceiling, please.’’ 

““Of course, miss,”” it replied. 

She stepped out of the bathroom, lasers and exploding comets overhead. She 
fully expected to do what Orleans anticipated, putting her mistakes behind her. 
She sat on the edge of her bed, on Perri’s side, waiting for him to wake on his 
own. He would feel her gaze and open his eyes, seeing her framed by a Remoran 
skye. 
. . and she hesitated, taking a breath and holding it, glancing upwards, 
remembering that moment on the crater’s lip when she had felt a union with her 
body. A perfection; an intoxicating sense of self. It was induced by drugs and 
ignorance, yet still it had seemed true. It was a perception worth any cost, she 
realized; and she imagined Perri’s future, hounded by the Remoras, losing every 
human friend, left with no choice but the hull and his left-behind life... . 

She looked at him, the peaceful face stirring. 

Compassion. Pity. Not love, but there was something not far from love making 
her feel for the fallen Remora. 

‘‘What if . . . ?’’ she whispered, beginning to smile. 

And Perri smiled in turn, eyes closed and him enjoying some lazy dream that 
in an instant he would surely forget. 
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How I came to be jessed. Well, like most people who are jessed, I was sold. I 
was twenty-one, and ] was sold three times in one day, one right after another. 
First to a dealer who looked at my teeth and in my ears and had me scanned 
for augmentation; then to a second dealer where I sat in the back office drinking 
tea and talking with a gap-toothed boy who was supposed to be sold to a restaurant 
owner as a clerk; and finally that afternoon to the restaurant owner. The restaurant 
owner couldn’t really have wanted the boy anyway, since the position was for 
his wife’s side of the house. 

I] have been with my present owner since I was twenty-one. That was pretty 
long ago, I am twenty-six now. I was a good student, I got good marks, so I 
was purchased to oversee cleaning and supplies. This is much better than if I 
were a pretty girl and had to rely on Iooks. Then I would be used up in a few 
years. I’m rather plain, with a square jaw and unexceptional hair. 

I liked my owner, liked my work. But now I would like to go to him and ask 
him to sell me. 

‘*Diyet,’’ he would say, taking my hand in his fatherly way, “‘Aren’t you 
happy here?’’ 

‘*Mardin-salah,’’ I would answer, my eyes demurely on my toes. ‘* You are 
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like a father and | have been only too happy with you.’’ Which is true even 
beyond being jessed. I don’t think I would mind being part of Mardin’s household 
even if | were unbound. Mostly Mardin pays no attention to me, which is how 
I prefer things. I like my work and my room. I like being jessed. It makes things 
simpler. 

All would be fine if it were not for the new one. 

I have no problems with Al. I don’t mind the cleaning machine, poor thing, 
and as head of the women’s household, I work with the household intelligence 
all the time. I may have had a simple, rather conservative upbringing, but I have 
come to be pretty comfortable with Al. The Holy Injunction doesn’t mean that 
all Al is abomination. But Af should not be biologically constructed. AI should 
not be made in the image of humanity. 

It thinks of itself. It has a name. It has gender. 

It thinks it is male. And it’s head of the men’s side of the house, so it thinks 
we should work together. 

It looks human male, has curly black hair and soft honey-colored skin. It 
flirts, looking at me sideways out of black, vulnerable gazelle eyes. Smiling at 
me with a smile which is not in the slightest bit vulnerable. *“‘Come on, Diyet,’’ 
it says, ‘““we work together. We should be friends. We're both young, we can 
help each other in our work.”’ 

1 do not bother to answer. 

It smiles wickedly (although I know it is not wicked, it is just something 
grown and programmed. Soulless. I am not so conservative that 1 condemn 
cloning, but it is not a clone. It is a biological construct.). ‘‘Diyet,’’ it says, ‘‘I 
think you are too pure. A Holy Sister.” 

‘“*Don’t sound foolish,’’ I say. 

‘*You need someone to tease you,’ 
it because you are jessed?”’ 

I do not know how much it knows, does it understand the process of jessing? 
‘*The Mashahana says that just as a jessed hawk is tamed, not tied, so shall the 
servant be bound by affection and duty, not chains.” 

“‘Does the Mashahana say it should not make you sad, Diyet?’’ 

Can something not human blaspheme? 


os 


it says, ‘“*you are so solemn. Tell me, is 


In the morning, Mardin calls me into his office. He offers me tea, translucent 
green and fragrant with flowers, which I sip, regarding my sandals and my pink 
toenails. He pages through my morning report, nodding, making pleased noises, 
occasionally slurping his tea. Afternoons and evenings, Mardin is at his restau- 
rant. | have never been in it, but I understand that it is an exceptional place. 

‘*What will you do this afternoon?’’ he asks. 

It is my afternoon free. ‘‘My childhood friend, Kari, and I will go shopping, 
Mardin-salah.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ he says, smiling. ‘‘Spend a little extra silver,’’ he says, ““buy yourself 
earrings or something. I'll see the credit is available.”’ 

| murmur my thanks. He makes a show of paging through the report, and the 
sheets of paper whisper against each other. 
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‘**And what do you think of the harni, Akhmim? Is he working out?”’ 

‘“‘I do not spend so much time with it, Mardin-salah. Its work is with the 
men’s household.’”’ 

‘*You are an old-fashioned girl, Diyet, that is good.’’ Mardin-salah holds the 
report a little farther away, striking a very dignified pose in his reading. ‘*Harni 
have social training, but no practice. The merchant recommended to me that I 
send it out to talk and meet with people as much as possible.’’ 

I wriggle my toes. He has stopped referring to it as if it were a person, which 
is good, but now he is going to try to send it with me. “*I must meet my friend 
Kari at her home in the Nekropolis, Mardin-salah. Perhaps it is not a good place 
to take a harni.’’ The Nekropolis is a conservative place. 

Mardin-salah waves his hand airily. ‘‘Everything is in order, Diyet,’’ he says, 
referring to the reports in front of him. ‘‘My wife has asked that you use a little 
more scent with the linens.”’ 

His wife thinks I am too cheap. Mardin-salah likes to think that he runs a 
frugal household. He does not, money hemorrhages from this house, silver pours 
from the walls and runs down the street into the pockets of everyone in this city. 
She wanted to buy it, I am certain. She is like that, she enjoys toys. Surrounds 
herself with things, projects still more things, until it is difficult to know what 
is in her quarters and what comes out of the walls. She probably saw it and had 
to have it, the way she had to have the little long-haired dog with the overbite, 
her little lion dog—nasty little thing that Fadina has to feed and bathe. Fadina 
is her body servant. 

I hope Mardin will forget about the harni, but he doesn’t. There is no respite. 
I must take it with me. 

It is waiting for me after lunch. I am wearing lavender and pale yellow, with 
long yellow ribbons tied around my wrists. 

‘‘Jessed, Diyet,’’ it says. “‘You wouldn’t have me along if you weren’t.”’ 

Of course I am jessed. I always wear ribbons when I go out. ‘*The Mashahana 
says ribbons are a symbol of devotion to the Most Holy, as well as an earthly 
master.”’ 

It runs its long fingers through its curly hair, shakes its head, and its golden 
earring dances. Artifice, the pretense of humanity. Although I guess even a 
harni’s hair gets in its eyes. ‘‘Why would you choose to be jessed?’’ it asks. 

**You wouldn’t understand,’’ I say, ‘‘come along.”’ 

It never takes offense, never worries about offending. ‘‘Can you tell the 
difference between the compulsion and your own feelings?’’ it asks. 

“‘Jessing only heightens my natural tendercics,’’ I say. 

“‘Then why are you so sad?’’ it asks. 

“*T am not sad!’’ I snap. 

*‘I am sorry,’’ it says immediately. Blessedly, it is silent while we go down 
to the tube. I point which direction we are going and it nods and follows. I get 
a Seat on the tube and it stands in front of me. It glances down at me. Smiles. 
I fancy it looks as if it feels pity for me. (Artifice. Does the cleaning machine 
feel sorry for anyone? Even itself? Does the household intelligence? The body 
chemistry of a harni may be based on humanity, but it is carefully calculated.) 
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It wears a white shirt. I study my toenails. 

The tube lets us off at the edge of the Nekropolis, at the Moussin of the White 
Falcon. Mourmers in white stand outside the Moussin, and I can faintly smell 
the incense on the hot air. The sun is blinding after the cool dark tube, and the 
Moussin and the mourners’ robes are painful to look at. They are talking and 
laughing. Often, mourners haven’t seen each other for years, family is spread 
all across the country. 

The harni looks around, as curious as a child or a jackdaw. The Nekropolis 
is all white stone, the doorways open onto blackness. 

I grew up in the Nekropolis. We didn’t have running water, it was delivered 
every day in a big lorritank and people would go out and buy it by the karn, and 
we lived in three adjoining mausoleums instead of a flat, but other than that, it was 
a pretty normal childhood. I have a sister and two brothers. My mother sells paper 
funeral decorations, so the Nekropolis is a very good place for her to live, no long 
tube rides every day. The part we lived in was old. Next to my bed were the dates 
for the person buried behind the wall, 3673 to 3744. All of the family was dead 
hundreds of years ago, no one ever came to this death house to lay out paper flowers 
and birds. In fact, when I was four, we bought the rights to this place from an old 
woman whose family had lived here a long time before us. 

Our house always smelled of cinnamon and the perfume my mother used on 
her paper flowers and birds. In the middle death-house, there were funeral 
arrangements everywhere, and when we ate we would clear a space on the floor 
and sit surrounded. When I was a little girl, I learned the different uses of papers; 
how my mother used translucent tissue for carnations, stiff satiny brittle paper 
for roses, and strong paper with a grain like linen for arrogant falcons. As 
children, we all smelled of perfume, and when I stayed the night with my friend 
Kari, she would wrap her arms around my waist and whisper in my neck, ‘You 
smell so good.”’ 

I am not waiting for the harni. It has to follow, it has no credit for the tube 
ride. If it isn’t paying attention and gets lost, it will have to walk home. 

When I glance back a block and a half later, it is following me, its long curly 
hair wild about its shoulders, its face turned artlessly toward the sun. Does it 
enjoy the feeling of sunlight on skin? Probably, that is a basic biological pleasure. 
It must enjoy things like eating. 

Kari comes out, running on light feet. ‘‘Diyet!’’ she calls. She still lives 
across from my mother but now she has a husband and a pretty two-year-old- 
daughter, a chubby toddler with black hair and clear skin the color of amber. 
Tariam, the little girl, stands clinging to the doorway, her thumb in her mouth. 
Kari grabs my wrists and her bracelets jingle. ‘‘Come out of the heat!’’ She 
glances past me and says, ‘‘Who is this?”’ 

The harni stands there, one hand on his hip, smiling. 

Kari drops my wrists and pulls a little at her rose colored veil. She smiles, 
thinking of course that I have brought a handsome young man with me. 

“It is a harni,’’ I say and laugh, shnill and nervous. ‘‘Mardin-salah asked me 
to bring him with me.”’ 

‘*A harni?’’ she asks, her voice doubtful. 
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I wave my hand. ‘*You know the mistress, always wanting toys. He is in 
charge of the men’s household.”’ ‘*‘He,’’ I say. I meant ‘‘it.’’ “‘It is in charge.”’ 
But I don’t correct myself, not wanting to call attention to my error. 

“Iam called Akhmim,”’ it says smoothly. ‘‘You are a friend of Diyet’s?”’ 

Its familiarity infuriates me. Here I am, standing on the street in front of my 
mother’s house, and it is pretending to be a man, with no respect for my 
reputation. If it is a man, what am I doing escorting a strange man? And if 
people know it is a harni, that is as bad. In the Nekropolis, people do not even 
like AI like the cleaning machine. 

‘*Kari,”’ I say, “‘Let’s go.”’ 

She looks at the harni a moment more, then goes back to her little girl, picks 
her up, and carries her inside. Normally I would go inside, sit and talk with her 
mother, Ena. I would hold Tariam on my lap and wish I had a little girl with 
perfect tiny fingernails and such a clean, sweet milk smell. It would be cool and 
dark inside, the environment controlled, and we would eat honeysweets and 
drink tea. I would go across the street, see my mother and youngest brother, 
who is the only one at home now. 

The harni stands in the street, looking at the ground. It seems uncomfortable. 
It does not look at me; at least it has the decency to make it appear we are not 
together. 

Kari comes out, bracelets ringing. While we shop, she does not refer to the 
harni, but, as it follows us, she glances back at it often. I glance back and it 
flashes a white smile. It seems perfectly content to trail along, looking at the 
market stalls with their red canopies. 

‘*Maybe we should let him walk with us,’’ Kari says. “‘It seems rude to ignore 
him.”’ 

I laugh, full of nervousness. “‘It’s not human.’’ 

‘*Does it have feelings?’’ Kari asks. 

I shrug. ‘‘After a fashion. It is AI.”’ 

“*It doesn’t look like a machine,”’ she says. 

“It’s not a machine,’’ I say, irritated with her. 

‘*How can it be Al if it is not a machine?’’ she presses. 

“*Because it’s manufactured. A technician’s creation. An artificial combination 
of genes, grown somewhere.”’ 

‘‘Human genes?”’ 

‘*Probably,’’ I say. ‘‘Maybe some animal genes. Maybe some that they made 
up themselves, how would I know?’’ It is ruining my afternoon. ‘‘I wish it 
would offer to go home.”’ 

‘*Maybe he can’t,’” Kari says. “‘If Mardin-salah told him to come, he would 
have to, wouldn’t he?’’ 

I don’t really know anything about harni. 

“It doesn’t seem fair,’’ Kari says. ‘‘Harni,’’ she calls, ‘‘come here.’’ 

He tilts his head, all alert. “‘Yes, mistress?”’ 

**Are harni prescripted for taste?’’ she inquires. 

‘**What do you mean, the taste of food?’’ he asks. ‘‘I can taste, just as you 
do, although,”’ he smiles, ‘*I personally am not overly fond of cherries.”’ 
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‘‘No, no,’’ Kari says. ‘Colors, clothing. Are you capable of helping make 
choices? About earrings for example?”’ 

He comes to look at the choices, and selects a pair of gold and rose enamel 
teardrops and holds them up for her. ‘‘I think my taste is no better than that of 
the average person,’’ he says, ‘‘but | like these.’’ 

She frowns, looks at him through her lashes. She has got me thinking of it 
as *“‘him.’” And she is flirting with him! Kari! A married woman! 

*“What do you think, Diyet?’’ she asks. She takes the earrings, holds one 
beside her face. ‘‘They are pretty.’’ 

‘*T think they’re gaudy.”’ 

She is hurt. In truth, they suit her. 

She frowns at me. *‘I’ll take them,”’ she says. The stallman names a price. 

‘‘No, no, no,’” says the harni, ‘‘you should not buy them, this man is a 
thief.’’ He reaches to touch her, as if he would pull her away, and I hold my 
breath in shock—if the thing should touch her! 

But the stallman interrupts with a lower price. The harni bargains. He is a 
good bargainer, but he should be, he has no compassion, no concern for the 
stallkeeper. Charity is a human virtue. The Mashahana says, ‘‘A human in need 
becomes every man’s child.”’ 

Interminable, this bargaining, but finally, the earrings are Kari’s. *‘We should 
stop and have some tea,”’ she says. 

‘*T have a headache,’’ I say, *‘I think I should go home.”’ 

‘If Diyet is ill, we should go,”’ the harni says. 

Kari looks at me, looks away, guilty. She should feel guilt. 


I come down the hall to access the Household Al and the harni is there. Appar- 
ently busy, but waiting for me. ‘‘I’ll be finished in a minute and out of your 
way,’ it says. Beautiful fingers, wrist bones, beautiful face, and dark curling 
hair showing just where its shirt closes; it is constructed elegantly. Lean and 
long-legged, like a hound. When the technician constructed it, did he know how 
it would look when it was grown? Are they designed aesthetically? 

It takes the report and steps aside, but does not go on with its work. I ignore 
it, doing my work as if it were not there, standing so it is behind me. 

**Why don’t you like me?’* it finally asks. 

I consider my answers. I could say it is a thing, not something to like or dislike, 
but that isn’t true. I like my bed, my things. ‘‘Because of your arrogance,”’ I 
say to the system. 

A startled hiss of indrawn breath. ‘‘My . . . arrogance?’’ it asks. 

‘‘Your presumption.”’ It is hard to keep my voice steady, every time I am 
around the harni I find myself hating the way I speak. 

‘IT. .. Iam sorry, Diyet,”’ it whispers. ‘‘I have so little experience, I didn’t 
realize I had insulted you.”’ 

I am tempted to turn around and look at it, but I do not. It does not really 
feel pain, I remind myself. It is a thing, it has no more feelings than a fish. 
Less: 

‘*Please, tell me what I have done?’’ 
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‘*Your behavior. This conversation, here,’’ I say. *‘You are always trying to 
make people think that you are human.”’ 

Silence. Is it considering? Or would it be better to say processing? 

‘*You blame me for being what I am,”’ the harni says. It sighs. “I cannot 
help being what I am.”’ 

I wait for it to say more, but it doesn’t. I turn around, but it is gone. 


After that, every time it sees me, if it can it makes some excuse to avoid me. 
I do not know if I am grateful or not. | am very uncomfortable. 

My tasks are not complicated; I see to the cleaning machine, and set it loose 
in the women’s household when it will not inconvenience the mistress. | am 
jessed to Mardin, although I serve the mistress. I am glad I am not jessed to 
her: Fadina is, and she has to put up with a great deal. I am careful never to 
blame the mistress in front of her. Let her blame the stupid little dog for crapping 
on the rug. She knows that the mistress is unreasonable, but of course, emotion- 
ally, she is bound to affection and duty. 

On Friday mornings, the mistress is usually in her rooms, preparing for her 
Sunday bismek. On Friday afternoons, she goes out to play the Tiles with her 
friends and gossip about husbands and the wives who aren't there. I clean on 
Friday afternoons. I call the cleaning machine and it follows me down the 
hallway like a dog, snuffling along the baseboards for dust. 

I open the door and smell attar of roses. The room is different, white marble 
floor veined with gold and amethyst, covered with purple rugs. Braziers and 
huge open windows looking out on a pillared walkway, beyond that vistas down 
to a lavender sea. It’s the mistress’ bismek setting. A young man is reading a 
letter on the walkway, a girl stands behind him, her face is tear-stained. 

Interactive fantasies. The characters are generated from lists of traits, they’re 
projections controlled by whoever is game-mistress of the bismek and fleshed 
out by the household AI. Everyone else comes over and becomes characters in 
the setting. There are poisonings and love affairs. The mistress’ setting is in 
ancient times and seems to be quite popular. Some of her friends have two or 
three identities in the game. 

She usually turns it off when she goes out. The little cleaning machine stops. 
It can read the difference between reality and the projection, but she has ordered 
it never to enter the projection because she says the sight of the thing snuffling 
through walls damages her sense of the alternate reality. I reach behind the 
screen and turn the projection off so that I can clean. The scene disappears, 
even the usual projections, and there is the mistress’ rooms and their bare walls. 
‘“‘Go ahead,’’ I tell the machine and start for the mistress’ rooms to pick up 
things for the laundry. 

To my horror, the mistress steps out of her bedroom. Her hair is loose and 
long and disheveled, and she is dressed in a day robe, obviously not intending 
to go out. She sees me in the hall and stops in astonishment. Then her face 
darkens, her beautiful, heavy eyebrows folding toward her nose, and I instinct- 
ively start to back up. ‘‘Oh, Mistress,’’ I say, ‘‘I am sorry, | didn’t know you 
were in, I’m sorry, let me get the cleaning machine and leave, I'll just be out 
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of here in a moment, I thought you had gone out to play the Tiles, I should 
have checked with Fadina, it is my fault, mistress—’’ 

‘‘Did you turn them off?’’ she demands. ‘‘You stupid girl, did you turn Zarin 
and Nisea off?” 

I nod mutely. 

‘‘Oh Holy One,’ she says. “‘Ugly, incompetent girl! Are you completely 
lacking in sense? Did you think they would be there and I wouldn’t be here? 
It’s difficult enough to prepare without interference!”’ 

‘Pll turn it back on,’’ I say. 

‘‘Don’t touch anything!’’ she shrieks. “‘FADINA!’’ The mistress has a very 
popular bismek and Fadina is always explaining to me how difficult it is for the 
mistress to think up new and interesting scenarios for her friends’ participation. 

| keep backing up, hissing at the cleaning machine, while the mistress follows 
me down the hall shrieking ‘*FADINA!”’ and because I am watching the mistress 
I back into Fadina coming in the door. 

‘*Didn’t you tell Diyet that I’d be in this afternoon?’’ the mistress says. 

‘Of course,’’ Fadina says. 

] am aghast. ‘‘You did not!’’ I say. 

‘I did, too,’’ Fadina says. ‘*You were at the access. I distinctly told you and 
you said you would clean later.’’ 

I start to defend myself and the mistress slaps me in the face. ‘‘Enough of 
you, girl,’’ she says. And then the mistress makes me stand there and berates 
me, reaching out now and then to grab my hair and yank it painfully, because 
of course she believes Fadina when the girl is clearly lying to avoid punishment. 
I cannot believe that Fadina has done this to me; she is in terror of offending 
the mistress, but she has always been a good girl, and I am innocent. My cheek 
stings, and my head aches from having my hair yanked, but, worse, I am so 
angry and so, so humiliated. 

Finally we are allowed to leave. I know I should give Fadina a piece of my 
mind, but I just want to escape. Out in the hall, Fadina grabs me so hard that 
her nails bite into the soft part under my arm. ‘‘I told you she was in an absolute 
frenzy about Saturday,’’ she whispers. ‘‘I can’t believe you did that! And now 
she'll be in a terrible mood all evening and I’m the one who will suffer for it!”’ 

**Fadina,’’ I protest. 

‘*Don’t you ‘Fadina’ me, Diyet! If I don’t get a slap out of this, it will be 
the intervention of the Holy One!”’ 

] have already gotten a slap, and it wasn’t even my fault. I pull my arm away 
from Fadina and try to walk down the hall without Iosing my dignity. My face 
is hot and I am about to cry. Everything blurs in tears, so I duck into the linens 
and sit down on the hamper. I want to leave this place, I don’t want to work 
for that old woman. I realize that my only friend in the world is Kari and now 
we are so far apart, and | feel so hurt and lonely that I just sob. 

The door to the linens opens and I turn my back thinking, “‘Go away, whoever 
you are.”’ 

“*Oh, excuse me,’’ the harni says. 

At least it will go away. But the thought that the only thing around is the 
harni makes me feel even lonelier. | cannot stop myself from sobbing. 
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‘‘Diyet,”’’ it says hesitantly, “‘are you all right?” 

I can’t answer. I want it to go away, and I] don’t. 

After a moment, it says from right behind me, ‘*Diyet, are you i11?”’ 

I shake my head. 

I can feel it standing there, perplexed, but I don’t know what to do and I 
can’t stop crying and I feel so foolish. I want my mother. Not that she would 
do anything other than remind me that the world is not fair. My mother believes 
in facing reality. Be strong, she always says. And that makes me cry harder. 

After a minute, I hear the harni leave, and awash in self pity, I even cry 
over that. My feelings of foolishness are beginning to outweigh my feelings of 
unhappiness, but perversely enough I realize that I am enjoying my cry. That it 
has been inside me, building stronger and stronger, and I didn’t even know it. 

Then someone comes in again, and I straighten my back again, and pretend 
to be checking towels. The only person it could be is Fadina. 

It is the harni, with a box of tissues. He crouches beside me, his face full of 
concern. *‘Here,’’ he says. 

Embarrassed, I take one. If you didn’t know, you would think he was a regular 
human. He even smells of clean man-scent. Like my brothers. 

I blow my nose, wondering if harni ever cry. ‘‘Thank you,”’ I say. 

‘‘T was afraid you were ill,’’ he says. 

I shake my head. ‘‘No, I am just angry.” 

‘*You cry when you are angry?’’ he asks. 

‘*The mistress is upset at me and it’s Fadina’s fault, but I had to take the 
blame.’’ That makes me start to cry again, but the harni is patient and he just 
crouches next to me in among the linens, holding the box of tissues. By the 
time I collect myself, there is a little crumpled pile of tissues and some have 
tumbled to the floor. I take two tissues and start folding them into a flower, like 
my mother makes. 

‘**Why are you so nice to me when I am so mean to you?”’ J ask. 

He shrugs. ‘*Because you do not want to be mean to me,”’ he says. *‘It makes 
you suffer. I am sorry that I make you so uncomfortable.’’ 

‘*But you can’t help being what you are,’’ I say. My eyes are probably red. 
Harni never cry, I am certain. They are too perfect. I keep my eyes on the 
flower. 

‘*Neither can you,’’ he says. ‘‘When Mardin-salah made you take me with 
you on your day off, you were not even free to be angry with him. I knew that 
was why you were angry with me.’’ He has eyes like Fhassin, my brother (who 
had long eyelashes like a girl, just like the harni). 

Thinking about Mardin-salah makes my head ache a little and | think of 
something else. ! remember and cover my mouth in horror. ‘‘Oh no.”’ 

‘What is it?’’ he asks. 

“‘T think . . . I think Fadina did tell me that the mistress would be in, but I 
was, was thinking of something else, and I didn’t pay attention.’ I was standing 
at the access, wondering if the harni was around, since that was where I was 
most likely to run into him. 

*‘It is natural enough,”’ he says, unnatural thing that he is. “‘If Fadina weren't 
jessed, she would probably be more understanding.”’ 
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He is prescripted to be kind, I remind myself. | should not ascribe human 
motives to an AI. But | haven’t been fair to him, and he is the only one in the 
whole household sitting here among the linens with a box of tissues. I fluff out 
the folds of the flower and put it among the linens. A white tissue flower, a 
funeral flower. 

‘*Thank you... Akhmim.”’ It is hard to say his name. 

He smiles. *‘Do not be sad, Diyet.’’ 


I am careful and avoid the eye of the mistress as much as I can. Fadina is civil 
to me, but not friendly. She says hello to me, politely, and goes on with whatever 
she is doing. 

It is Akhmim, the harni, who stops me one evening and says, ‘‘The mistress 
wants us for bismek tomorrow.”’ It’s not the first time I’ve been asked to stand 
in, but usually it’s Fadina who lets me know and tells me what I’m supposed 
to do. Lately, however, I have tried to be kind to Akhmim. He is easy to talk 
to, and like me he is alone in the household. 

‘*What are we supposed to be?’’ I ask. 

The harni flicks his long fingers dismissively, *‘Servants, of course. What's 
it like?”’ 

‘“‘Bismek?’’ | shrug. *‘Play-acting.’’ 

‘*Like children’s games?’ he asks, looking doubtful. 

‘*Well, yes and no. It’s been going on a couple of years now and there are 
hundreds of characters,’’ I say. ‘‘The ladies all have roles, and you have to 
remember to call them by their character names and not their real names, and 
you have to pretend it’s all real. All sorts of things happen; people get in trouble 
and they all figure out elaborate plots to get out of trouble and people get strange 
illnesses and everybody professes their undying affection. The mistress threw 
her best friend in prison for awhile, Fadina said that was very popular.”’ 

He looks at me for a moment, blinking his long eyelashes. ‘You are making 
fun of me, Diyet,’’ he says, doubtful. 

**No,’’ I say laughing, ‘‘it is true.’’ It is, too. ‘“‘Akhmim, no one is ever 
really hurt or uncomfortable.” 

I think he cannot decide whether to believe me or not. 

Saturday afternoon, I am dressed in a pagan-looking robe that leaves one 
shoulder bare. And makes me look ridiculous, I might add. I am probably a 
server. Projections are prettier than real people, but they aren’t very good at 
handing out real food. 

I am in the mistress’ quarters early. The scent of some heavy, almost bitter 
incense is overwhelming. The cook is laying out real food, using our own 
service, but the table is too tall to sit at on the floor, and there are candles and 
brass bowI]s of dates to make it look antique. Without the projection, the elaborate 
table looks odd in the room, which is otherwise empty of furniture. Akhmim is 
helping, bringing in lounging chairs so that the guests can recline at the table. 
He is dressed in a white robe that comes to his knees and brown sandals that 
have elaborate crisscross ties, and, like me, his shoulder is bare. But the harni 
looks graceful. Maybe people really did wear clothes like this. | am embarrassed 
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to be seen by a man with my shoulder and neck bare. Remember, I think, 
Akhmim is what he is, he is not really a man or he wouldn’t be here. The 
mistress wouldn’t have a man at bismek, not in her quarters. Everyone would 
be too uncomfortable, and Mardin-salah would never allow it. 

Akhmim looks up, smiles at me, comes over. ‘‘Diyet,’’ he says, ‘*Fadina 
says that the mistress is in a terrible mood.”’ 

‘*She is always in a terrible mood when she is nervous,’’ | say. 

“I’m nervous.” 

‘*Akhmim!’’ I say, laughing, ‘“don’t worry.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand any of this playing pretend,’’ he wails softly, “‘I never 
had a childhood!”’ 

I take his hand and squeeze it. If he were a man, I would not touch him. 
‘*You’ll do fine. We don’t have to do much anyway, just serve dinner. Surely 
you can manage that, probably better than I can.” 

He bites his lower lip, and I am suddenly so reminded of my brother Fhassin 
I could cry. But I just squeeze his hand again. I’m nervous, too, but not about 
serving dinner. I have avoided the mistress since the incident with the cleaning 
machine. 

Fadina comes in and turns on the projection, and suddenly the white marble 
room glows around us, full of servants and musicians tuning up. I feel better, 
able to hide in the crowd. Akhmim glances around. ‘“‘It is exciting,’’ he says 
thoughtfully. 

There are five guests, Fadina greets them at the door and takes them back to 
the wardrobe to change. Five middle-aged women, come to pretend. | tell Akh- 
mim their character names as they come in so that he knows what to call them. 

The musicians start playing; projections, male and female, recline on projected 
couches. I know some of their names. Of course, they have projected servers 
and projected food. I wish I knew what the scenario was, usually Fadina tells 
me ahead of time, but she doesn’t talk much to me these days. Pretty soon the 
mistress comes in with the real guests, and they all find the real couches, where 
they can talk to each other. First is bread and cheese, already on the table, and 
Akhmim has to pour wine, but I just stand there, next to a projected servant. 
Even this close she seems real, exotic with her pale hair. I ask her what her 
name is and she whispers, ‘‘Miri.’’ Fadina is standing next to the mistress’ 
couch, she glares at me. I’m not supposed to make the household AI do extra 
work. 

The first part of the meal is boring. The mistress’ friends get up once in awhile 
to whisper to each other or a projection, and projections do the same thing. 
There’s some sort of intrigue going on, people look very tense and excited. 
Akhmim and I glance at each other and he smiles. While I am serving, I whisper 
to him, “‘Not so bad, is it?’’ 

The two lovers I turned off are at this dinner, I guess they are important 
characters right now. The mistress’ friends are always there, but the projections 
change so fast. The girl is apparently supposed to be the daughter of one of the 
mistress’ friends. It will be something to do with the girl, I imagine. 

Almost two hours into the dinner, the girl is arguing with her lover and stands 
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up to leave—her eyes roll back in her head and she falls to the marble floor, 
thrashing. There is hysterical activity, projected characters rushing to the girl, 
the woman whose character is supposed to be the mother of the girl behaving 
with theatrical dignity in the circle of real women. The male lover is hysterical, 
kneeling and sobbing. It makes me uncomfortable, both the seizures and the 
reactions. I look for Akhmim, he is standing against the wall, holding a pitcher 
of wine, observing. He looks thoughtful. The girl’s lover reaches onto the table 
and picks up her wine glass while everybody else watches him. The action is 
so highlighted that only an idiot would fail to realize that it’s supposed to be 
important. The “‘mother’’ shrieks suddenly, *‘Stop him! It’s poison!’’ And there 
is more hysterical activity, but they are too late. The lover drinks down the 
wine. The ‘‘mother’’ is ‘‘held back”’ by her friends, expeditious since the other 
characters are projections and she would look foolish trying to touch them. 

I am embarrassed by the melodrama, by the way these women play with 
violence. I look back at Akhmim, but he’s still observing. What does he think, 
I wonder. 

There is a call for a physician, projections rush to and fro. There is a long, 
drawn-out death scene for the girl, followed by an equally long death for the 
lover. The women are openly sobbing, even Fadina. I clasp my hands together, 
squeeze them, look at the floor. Finally, everything is played out. They sit 
around the ‘‘dining room’’ and discuss the scenario and how masterful it was. 
The mistress looks drained but pleased. One by one the women pad back and 
change, then let themselves out until only the mistress and the ‘‘mother’’ are 
left. 

‘*It was wonderful,’’ she keeps telling the mistress. 

‘*As good as when Hekmet was ill?’’ the mistress asks. 

‘Oh, yes. It was wonderful!”’ Finally they go back to change, Fadina follow- 
ing to help, and Akhmim and I can start clearing the dishes off the table. 

**So what did you think,’’ I ask, ‘‘was it what you expected?’’ 

Akhmim makes a noncommittal gesture. 

I stack plates and dump them on a tray. Akhmim boosts the tray, balancing 
it at his shoulder like a waiter. He is really much stronger than he looks. ‘‘You 
don’t like it,’’ he says finally. 

I shake my head. 

‘*Why not, because it’s not real?’’ 

‘*All this violence,’’ I say. ‘‘Nobody would want to live this way. Nobody 
would want these things to happen to them.’’ I am collecting wine glasses, 
colored transparent blue and rose like soap bubbles. 

He stands looking at me, observing me the way he did the women, I think. 
What do we look like to harni? He is beautiful, the tray balanced effortlessly, 
the muscles of his bare arm and shoulder visible. He looks pagan enough in his 
white robe, with his perfect, timeless face. Even his long curly hair seems right. 

I try to explain. ‘‘They entertain themselves with suffering.” 

‘‘They’re only projections,’ he says. 

‘‘But they seem real, the whole point is to forget they’re projections, isn’t 
it?’ The glasses ring against each other as I collect them. 
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Softly he says, ‘‘They are bored women, what do they have in their lives?”’ 

I want him to understand how I am different. ‘*You can’t tell me it doesn’t 
affect the way they see people, look at the way the mistress treats Fadina!”’ 
Akhmim tries to interrupt me, but I want to finish what I am saying. ‘‘She wants 
excitement, even if it means watching death. Watching a seizure, that’s not 
entertaining, not unless there’s something wrong. It’s decadent, what they do, 
it’s... it’s sinful! Death isn’t entertainment.” 

“*Diyet!’’ he says. 

Then the mistress grabs my hair and yanks me around and all the glasses in 
my arms fall to the floor and shatter. 


Sweet childhood. Adulthood is salty. Not that it’s not rewarding, mind you, just 
different. The rewards of childhood are joy and pleasure, but the rewards of 
adulthood are strength. I am punished, but it is light punishment, not something 
that demands so much strength. The mistress beats me. She doesn’t really hurt 
me much, it’s noisy and frightening, and I cut my knee where I kneel in broken 
glass, but no serious damage. I am locked in my room and only allowed punish- 
ment food: bread, tea, and a little cheese, but I can have all the paper I want, 
and I fill my rooms with flowers. White paper roses, white iris with petals curling 
down to reveal their centers, snowy calla lilies like trumpets and poppies and 
tulips of luscious paper with nap like velvet. My walls are white and the world 
is white, filled with white flowers. 

‘**How about daisies,’” Akhmim asks. He comes to bring me my food and my 
paper. 

‘“*Too innocent,’’ I say. “‘Daisies are only for children.”’ 

Fadina recommended to the mistress that Akhmim be my jailer. She thinks 
that I hate to have him near me, but | couldn’t have asked for better company 
than the harni. He’s never impatient, never comes to me asking for attention to 
his own problems. He wants to learn how to make flowers. I try to teach him 
but he can never learn to do anything but awkwardly copy my model. ‘‘You 
make them out of your own head,’’ he says. His clever fingers stumble and 
crease the paper or turn it. 

‘‘My mother makes birds, too,’’ I say. 

““Can you make birds?’’ he asks. 

I don’t want to make birds, just flowers. 

I think about the Nekropolis. Akhmim is doing his duties and mine, too, so 
he is busy during the day and mostly, I am alone. When I am not making flowers 
I sit and look out my window, watching the street, or I sleep. It is probably 
because I am not getting so much to eat, but I can sleep for hours. A week 
passes, then two. Sometimes I feel as if 1 have to get out of this room, but then 
I ask myself where I would want to go and I realize that it doesn’t make any 
difference. This room, the outside, they are all the same place, except that this 
room is safe. 

The place I want to go is the Nekropolis, the one in my mind, but it’s gone. 
I was the eldest, then my sister, Larit, then my brother, Fhassin, and then the 
baby boy, Michim. In families of four, underneath the fighting, there is always 
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pairing, two and two. Fhassin and | were a pair. My brother. I think a lot about 
Fhassin and about the Nekropolis, locked in my room. 

I sleep, eat my little breakfast that Akhmim brings me, sleep again. Then I 
sit at the window or make flowers, sleep again. The only time that is bad is late 
afternoon, early evening, when I have slept so much that I can’t sleep any more 
and my stomach is growling and growling. I feel fretful and teary. When Akhmim 
comes in the evening with dinner he bruises my senses until I get accustomed 
to his being there; his voice has so many shades, his skin is so much more 
supple, so much more oiled and textured than paper, that he overwhelms me. 

Sometimes he sits with his arms around my shoulders and I lean against him. 
I pretend intimacy doesn’t matter because he is only a harni, but I know that I 
am lying to myself. How could | ever have thought him safe because he was 
made rather than born? I understood from the first that he wasn’t to be trusted, 
but actually it was I that couldn’t be trusted. 

He is curious about my childhood, he says he never was a child. To keep 
him close to me | tell him everything I can remember about growing up, all the 
children’s games, teach him the songs we skipped rope to, the rhymes we used 
to pick who was it, everybody with their fists in the center, tapping a fist on 
every stress as we chanted: 


ONCE my SIS-ter HAD a HOUSE, 
THEN she LEFT it TO a MOUSE, 
SING a SONG 

TELE Que 

KISS my SIS-ter 

SAY good-BYE 


‘*What does it mean,”’ he asks, laughing. 

‘*It doesn’t mean anything,”’ I explain, ‘‘it’s a way of picking who is it. Who 
is the fox, or who holds the broom while everybody hides.’’ | tell him about 
fox and hounds, about how my brother Fhassin was a daredevil and one time 
to get away he climbed to the roof of Kari’s grandmother’s house and ran along 
the roofs and how our mother punished him. And of how we got in a fight and 
I pushed him and he fell and broke his collarbone. 

‘*What does Kari do?’ he asks. 

‘**Kari is married,’’ I say. ‘‘Her husband works, he directs a lorritank, like 
the one that delivers water.” 

‘*Did you ever have a boyfriend?’’ he asks. 

‘*IT did, his name was Zard.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you marry?’’ he asks. He is so innocent. 

“It didn’t work,”’ I say. 

‘‘Is that why you became jessed?’’ 

**No,”’ I say. 

He is patient, he waits. 

‘‘No,’’ I say again. “‘It was because of Shusilina.”’ 

And then I have to explain. 

Shusilina moved into the death house across the street, where Kari’s grand 
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had lived until he died. Kari’s grand had been a soldier when he was young, 
and to be brave for the Holy he had a Serinitin implant, so that when he was 
old he didn’t remember who he was anymore. And when he died, Shusilina and 
her husband moved in. Shusilina had white hair and had had her ears pointed 
and she wanted a baby. I was only twenty, and trying to decide whether I should 
marry Zard. He had not asked me, but I thought he might, and | wasn’t sure 
what I should answer. Shusilina was younger than me, nineteen, but she wanted 
a baby, and that seemed terribly adult. And she had come from outside the 
Nekropolis, and had pointed ears, and everybody thought she was just a little 
too good for herself. 

We talked about Zard, and she told me that after marriage everything was not 
milk and honey. She was very vague on just what she meant by that, but I 
should know that it was not like it seemed now, when I was in love with Zard. 
I should give myself over to him, but | should hold some part of myself private, 
for myself, and not let marriage swallow me. 

Now I realize that she was a young bride trying to learn the difference between 
romance and life, and the conversations are obvious and adolescent, but then it 
seemed so adult to talk about marriage this way. It was like something sacred, 
and I was being initiated into mysteries. I dyed my hair white. 

My sister hated her. Michim made eyes at her all the time but he was only 
thirteen. Fhassin was seventeen and he laughed at Michim. Fhassin laughed at 
all sorts of things. He looked at the world from under his long eyelashes, so in 
contrast with his sharp-chinned face and monkey grin. That was the year Fhassin, 
who had always been shorter than everybody, almost shorter than Michim, 
suddenly grew so tall. He was visited by giggling girls, but he never took any 
of them seriously. 

It was all outside, not inside the family. In the evenings we sat on the floor 
in the middle of our three death houses and made paper flowers. We lived in a 
house filled with perfume. I was twenty, Larit was nineteen, but nobody had 
left my mother’s house, and we never thought that was strange. But it was. the 
way we were held there. 

So when did Fhassin stop seeing her as silly and begin to see Shusilina as a 
person? I didn’t suspect it. The giggling girls still came by the house, and Fhassin 
still grinned and didn’t really pay much attention. They were careful, meeting 
in the afternoon when her husband was building new death-houses at the other 
end of the Nekropolis and the rest of us were sleeping. 

I think Fhassin did it because he was always a daredevil, like walking on the 
roofs of the death-houses, or the time he took money out of our mother’s money 
pot so he could sneak out and ride the Tube. He was lost in the city for hours, 
finally sneaking back onto the Tube and risking getting caught as a free-farer. 

No, that isn’t true. The truth must be that he fell in love with her. I had never 
really been in love with Zard, maybe I have never been in love with anyone. 
How could I understand? I couldn’t stand the thought of leaving the family to 
marry Zard, how could he turn his back on the family for Shusilina? But some 
alchemy must have transformed him, made him see her as something other than 
a vain and silly girl—yes, it’s a cliché to call her a vain and silly girl, but that’s 
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what she was. She was married, and it wasn’t very exciting anymore, not nearly 
as interesting as when her husband was courting her. Fhassin made her feel 
important, look at the nsk he was taking, for her. For her! 

But what was going on in Fhassin? Fhassin despised romantic love, sentimen- 
tality. 

Her husband suspected, laid in wait and caught them, the neighborhood poured 
out into the street to see my brother, shirtless, protecting Shusilina whose hair 
was all unbound around her shoulders. Fhassin had a razor, and was holding 
off her screaming husband. The heat poured all over his brown, adolescent 
shoulders and chest. We stood in the street, sweating. And Fhassin was laughing, 
deadly serious, but laughing. He was so alive. Was it the intensity? Was that 
the lure for Fhassin? This was my brother, who I had known all my life, and 
he was a Stranger. 

I realized that the Nekropolis was a foreign place, and I didn’t know anyone 
behind the skinmask of their face. 

They took my brother and Shusilina, divorced her from her husband for the 
adultery trial, and flogged them both, then dumped them in prison for seven 
years. I did not wait for Zard to ask me to marry him—not that he would have, 
now. I let my hair go black. I became a dutiful daughter. When I was twenty- 
one, I was jessed, impressed to feel duty and affection for whoever would pay 
the fee of my impression. 

Akhmim doesn’t understand. He has to go. I cry when he’s gone. 


Finally, after twenty-eight days, 1 emerge from my room, white and trembling 
like Iqurth from the tomb, to face the world and my duties. I don’t know what 
the mistress has told Mardin, but I am subjected to a vague lecture I’m sure 
Mardin thinks of as fatherly. Fadina avoids meeting my eyes when she sees me. 
The girl who works with the cook watches the floor. I move like a ghost through 
the woman’s quarters. Only the mistress sees me, fastens her eyes on me when 
I happen to pass her, and her look is cruel. If I hear her, I take to stepping out 
of the hall if I can. 

Friday afternoon, she is playing the Tiles, and I take the cleaning machine to 
her room. I have checked with Fadina, to confirm that she is not in, but I cannot 
convince myself that she has left. Perhaps Fadina has forgotten, perhaps the 
mistress has not told her. I creep in and stand listening. The usual projection is 
on—not bismek but the everyday clutter of silks and fragile tables with silver 
lace frames, antique lamps, paisley scarves and cobalt pottery. The cleaning 
machine will not go in. I stop and listen, no sound but the breeze through the 
window hangings. I creep through the quarters, shaking. The bed is unmade, a 
tumble of blue and silver brocade. That’s unusual, Fadina always makes it. I 
think about making it, but I decide I had better not, do what I always do or the 
mistress will be on me. Best do only what is safe. I pick up the clothes off the 
floor and creep back and turn off the projection. The machine starts. 

If she comes back early what will I do? I stand by the projection switch, 
unwilling to leave even to put the clothing in the laundry. If she comes back, 
when I hear her, I will snap on the projection machine. The cleaning machine 
will stop and I will take it and leave. It is the best I can do. 
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The cleaning machine snuffles around, getting dust from the window sills and 
table tops, cleaning the floor. It is so slow. I keep thinking I hear her and 
snapping on the projection. The machine stops and | listen, but I don’t hear 
anything so I snap the projection off and the cleaning machine starts again. 
Finally the rooms are done, and the cleaning machine and I make our escape. 
I have used extra scent on the sheets in the linen closet, the way she likes them, 
and I have put extra oil in the rings on the lights and extra scent in the air 
freshener. It is all a waste, all that money, but that’s what she likes. 

I have a terrible headache. I go to my room and wait and try to sleep until 
the headache is gone. I am asleep when Fadina bangs on my door and I feel 
groggy and disheveled. 

‘‘The mistress wants you,’ 

I can’t go. 

I can’t not go. I follow her without doing up my hair or putting on my sandals. 

The mistress is sitting in her bedroom, still dressed up in saffron and veils. I 
imagine she has just gotten back. ‘‘Diyet,’’ she says, *‘did you clean my rooms?”’ 

What did I disturb? I didn’t do anything to this room except pick up the 
laundry and run the cleaning machine; is something missing? “‘Yes, mistress,”’ 
I say. Oh, my heart. 

‘‘Look at this room,’’ she hisses. 

I look, not knowing what I am looking for. 

‘“*Look at the bed!”’ 

The bed looks just the same as it did when I came in, blankets and sheets 
tumbled, shining blue and silver, the scent of her perfume in the cool air. 

‘*Come here,’’ the mistress commands, ‘“‘kneel down.’’ I kneel down so that 
I am not taller than she is. She looks at me for a moment, so angry that she 
doesn’t seem able to speak. Then, I see it coming but I can’t do anything, up 
comes her hands and she slaps me. I topple sideways, mostly from surprise. 
‘*Are you too stupid to even know to make a bed?’’ 

‘*Fadina always makes your bed,’’ I say. I should have made it, I should 
have. Holy One, I am such an idiot. 

**So the one time Fadina doesn’t do your work you are too lazy to do it 
yourself?”’ 

‘*Mistress,’’ I say, ‘‘I was afraid to—’’ 

““You should be afraid!’’ she shouts. She slaps me, both sides of my face, 
and shouts at me, her face close to mine. On and on. I don’t listen, it’s just 
sound. Fadina walks me to the door. | am holding my head up, trying to maintain 
some dignity. ‘‘Diyet,’’ Fadina whispers. 

**What?’’ I say, thinking maybe she has realized that it’s the mistress, that 
it’s not my fault. 

But she just shakes her head, ““Try not to upset her, that’s all. Just don’t 
upset her.’” Her face is pleading, she wants me to understand. 

Understand what? That she is jessed? As Akhmim says, we are only what we 
are. 

But I understand what it is going to be like now. The mistress hates me, and 
there’s nothing I can do. The only way to escape is to ask Mardin to sell me 
off, but then I would have to leave Akhmim. And since he’s a harni he can’t 
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she snaps, glaring at me. 
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even ride the Tube without someone else providing credit. If I leave, I’ll never 
see him again. 


The room is full of whispers. The window is open and the breeze rustles among 
the paper flowers. There are flowers everywhere, on the dresser, the chairs. 
Akhmim and | sit in the dark room, lit only by the light from the street. He is 
sitting with one leg underneath him. Like some animal, a panther, indolent. 

**You’ll still be young when I’m old,’’ I say. 

**No,”’ he says. That is all, just the one word. 

*‘Do you get old?’’ 

“If we live out our natural span. About sixty, sixty-five years.’ 

‘‘Do you get wrinkles? White hair?’’ 

‘Some. Our joints get bad, swell, like arthritis. Things go wrong.’ He is so 
quiet tonight. Usually he is cheerful. 

‘*You are so patient,’’ I say. 

He makes a gesture with his hands, “‘It does not matter.’’ 

‘Is it hard for you to be patient?” 

*‘Sometimes,’’ he says. “‘I feel frustration, anger, fear. But we are bred to 
be patient.”’ 

‘‘What’s wrong?’’ I ask. I sound like a little girl, my voice all breathy. 

‘*! am thinking. You should leave here.”’ 

The mistress is always finding something. Nothing I do is right. She pulls my 
hair, confines me to my room. “‘I can’t,’’ I say, ‘‘I’m jessed.”’ 

He is so still in the twilight. 

‘‘Akhmim,’’ I say, suddenly cruel, ‘‘do you want me to go?’’ 

‘‘Harni are not supposed to have ‘wants,’ ’’ he says, his voice flat. I have 
never heard him say the word “‘harni.’’ It sounds obscene. It makes me get up, 
his voice. It fills me with nervousness, with aimless energy. If he is despairing, 
what is there for me? I leave the window, brush my fingers across the desk, 
hearing the flowers rustle. I touch all the furniture, and take an armload of 
flowers, crisp and cool, and I drop them in his lap. *‘What?’’ he says. I take 
more flowers and throw them over his shoulders. His face is turned up at me, 
lit by the light from the street, full of wonder. I gather flowers off the chair, 
drop them on him. There are flowers all over the bed, funeral flowers. He reaches 
up, flowers spilling off his sleeves, and takes my arms to make me stop, saying, 
‘*Diyet, what?’’ I lean forward and close my eyes. 

| wait, hearing the breeze rustle the lilies, the poppies, the roses on the bed. 
I wait forever. Until he finally kisses me. 

He won’t do any more than kiss me. Lying among all the crushed flowers he 
will stroke my face, my hair, he will kiss me, but that is all. “‘You have to 
leave,’ he says, desperately. ‘‘You have to tell Mardin, tell him to sell you.’’ 

I won't leave. I have nothing to go to. 

‘‘Do you love me because you have to? Is it because you are a harni and | 
am a human and you have to serve me?’’ I ask. 

He shakes his head. 

‘‘Do you love me because of us?’’ I press. There are no words for the questions 
I am asking him. 


’ 
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‘*Diyet,’” he says. 

‘*Do you love the mistress?”’ 

‘No,’ he says. 

‘*You should love the mistress, shouldn’t you, but you love me.”’ 

‘*Go home, go to the Nekropolis. Run away,’’ he urges, kissing my throat, 
tiny little kisses, as if he has been thinking of my throat for a long time. 

‘*Run away? From Mardin? What would I do for the rest of my life?) Make 
paper flowers?”’ 

‘*What would be wrong with that?’’ 

**Would you come with me?’’ I ask. 

He sighs and raises up on his elbow. ‘*You should not fall in love with me.”’ 

This is funny. ‘‘This is a fine time to tell me.”’ 

‘*‘No,’” he says, ‘‘it is true.’” He counts on his fine fingers, ‘‘One, I am a 
harni, not a human being, and I belong to someone else. Two, I have caused 
all of your problems, if I had not been here, you would not have had all your 
troubles. Three, the reason it is wrong for a human to love a harni is because 
harni-human relationships are bad paradigms for human behavior, they lead to 
difficulty in dealing with human-to-human relationships—’’ 

‘*T don’t have any human-to-human relationships,’’ I interrupt. 

**You will, you are just young.”’ 

I laugh at him. ‘‘Akhmim, you’re younger than / am! Prescripted wisdom.”’ 

‘*But wisdom nonetheless,’’ he says, solemnly. 

‘‘Then why did you kiss me?’’ I ask. 

He sighs. It is such a human thing, that sigh, full of frustration. ‘‘Because 
you are so sad.’’ 

‘“‘[’m not sad right now,’’ I say. ‘“‘I’m happy because you are here.’’ I am 
also nervous. Afraid. Because this is all so strange, and even though I keep 
telling myself that he’s so human, I am afraid that underneath he is really alien, 
more unknowable than my brother. But I want him to stay with me. And I am 
happy. Afraid but happy. 

My lover. ‘‘I want you to be my lover,’’ I say. 

‘‘No.”’ He sits up. He is beautiful, even disheveled. I can imagine what I 
look like. Maybe he does not even like me, maybe he has to act this way because 
I want it. He runs his fingers through his hair, his earring gleams in the light 
from the street. 

‘‘Do harni fall in love?’’ I ask. 

“I have to go,’’ he says. *‘We’ve crushed your flowers.’’ He picks up a lily 
whose long petals have become twisted and crumpled and tries to straighten it out. 

‘I can make more. Do you have to do this because I want you to?’’ 

‘*‘No,’’ he says very quietly. Then more clearly, like a recitation, ‘‘Harni 
don’t have feelings, not in the sense that humans do. We are loyal, flexible, and 
affectionate.” 

‘*That makes you sound like a smart dog,’’ I say, irritated. 

““Yes,’’ he says, “‘that is what I am, a smart dog, a very smart dog. Good 
night, Diyet.”’ 

When he opens the door, the breeze draws and the flowers rustle, and some 
tumble off the bed, trying to follow him. 
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* * * 


‘‘Daughter,’” Mardin says, ‘*! am not sure that this is the best situation for you.”’ 
He looks at me kindly. | wish Mardin did not think that he had to be my father. 
‘*Mardin-salah?”’ I say, ‘‘I don’t understand, has my work been unsatisfac- 
tory?’ Of course my work has been unsatisfactory, the mistress hates me. But 
I am afraid they have somehow realized what is between Akhmim and me— 
although I don’t know how they could. Akhmim is avoiding me again. 

‘*‘No, no,’’ he waves his hand airily, “‘your accounts are in order, you have 
been a good and frugal girl. It is not your fault.”’ 

‘‘T. . . Lam aware that | have been clumsy, that perhaps | have not always 
understood what the mistress wished, but Mardin-salah, I am improving!’’ I am 
getting better at ignoring her, I mean. I don’t want him to feel inadequate. Sitting 
here, I realize the trouble I’ve caused him. He hates having to deal with the 
household in any but the most perfunctory way. I am jessed to this man, his 
feelings matter to me. Rejection of my services is painful. This has been a good 
job, I have been able to save some of my side money so that when I am old I 
won’t be like my mother, forced to struggle and hope that the children will be 
able to support her when she can’t work anymore. 

Mardin is uncomfortable. The part of me that is not jessed can see that this 
is not the kind of duty that Mardin likes. This is not how he sees himself; he 
prefers to be the benevolent patriarch. ‘‘Daughter,’’ he says, “‘you have been 
exemplary, but wives. . . .”’ he sighs. ‘‘Sometimes, child, they get whims, and 
it is better for me, and for you, if we find you some good position with another 
household.”’ 

At least he hasn’t said anything about Akhmim. I bow my head because I am 
afraid I will cry. I study my toes. I try not to think of Akhmim. Alone again. 
Oh Holy One, I am so tired of being alone. | will be alone my whole life, jessed 
women do not marry. I cannot help it, I start to cry. Mardin takes it as a sign 
of my loyalty and pats me gently on the shoulder. ‘‘There, there, child, it will 
be all right.”’ 

I don’t want Mardin to comfort me. The part of me that watches, that isn’t 
jessed, doesn’t even really like Mardin—but at the same time, I want to make 
him happy, so I gamely sniff and try to smile. ‘‘I, | know you know what is 
best,’’ I manage. But my distress makes him uncomfortable. So he says when 
alrangements are made he will tell me. 

I look for Akhmim, to tell him, but he stays in the men’s side of the house, 
away from the middle where we eat, and far away from the women’s side. 

I begin to understand. He didn’t love me, it was just that he was a harni, and 
it was me . . . I led him to myself. Maybe I am no better than Shusilina, with 
her white hair and pointed ears. So I work, what else is there to do? And I avoid 
the mistress. Evidently Mardin has told her he is getting rid of me, because the 
attacks cease. Fadina even smiles at me, if distantly. I would like to make friends 
with Fadina again, but she doesn’t give me a chance. So I will never see him 
again. He isn’t even that far from me, and I will never see him again. 


There is nothing to be done about it. Akhmim avoids me. I look across the 
courtyard or across the dining room at the men’s side, but I almost never see 
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him. Once in awhile he’s there, with his long curly hair and his black gazelle 
eyes, but he doesn’t look at me. 

I pack my things. My new mistress comes. She is a tall, gray-haired woman 
with slightly pop-eyes. She has a breathy voice and a way of hunching her 
shoulders as if she wished she were actually a very small woman. I am supposed 
to give her my life? It is monstrous. 

We are in Mardin’s office. I am upset. I want desperately to leave, I am so 
afraid of coming into a room and finding the mistress. I am trying not to think 
of Akhmim. But what is most upsetting is the thought of leaving Mardin. Will 
the next girl understand that he wants to pretend that he is frugal, but that he 
really is not? I am nearly overwhelmed by shame because I have caused this. I 
am only leaving because of my own foolishness, and | have failed Mardin, who 
only wanted peace. 

I will not cry. These are impressed emotions. Soon I will feel them for this 
strange woman. Oh Holy, what rotten luck to have gotten this woman for a 
mistress. She wears bronze and white—bronze was all the fashion when I first 
came and the mistress wore it often—but this is years after and these are second- 
rate clothes, a young girl’s clothes and not suited to my mistress at all. She is 
nervous, wanting me to like her, and all I want to do is throw myself at Mardin’s 
feet and embarrass him into saying that I can stay. 

Mardin says, *‘Diyet, she has paid the fee.’ He shows me the credit transaction 
and I see that the fee is lower than it was when I came to Mardin’s household. 
‘‘] order you to accept this woman as your new mistress.”’ 

That’s it. That’s the trigger. I feel a little disoriented. I never really noticed how 
the skin under Mardin’s jaw was soft and lax. He is actually rather nondescript. I 
wonder what it must be like for the mistress to have married him. She is tall 
and vivid, if a bit heavy, and was a beauty in her day. She must find him 
disappointing. No wonder she is bitter. 

My new mistress smiles tentatively. Well, she may not be fashionable, the 
way my old mistress was, but she looks kind. I hope so, I would like to live in 
a kind household. I smile back at her. 

That is it. I am impressed. 


My new household is much smaller than the old one. The mistress’ last house- 
keeper was clearly inefficient. I am busy for days, just trying to put things in 
order. I must be frugal, there is much less money in this house. It is surprising 
how much I have gotten accustomed to money at Mardin’s house; this is much 
more like I grew up. 

I do inventories of the linens and clean all the rooms from top to bottom. At 
first | am nervous, but my new mistress is not like the old one at all. She watches 
me work as if astounded, and she is never offended if she walks in her room 
and I have the cleaning machine going. I learn not to work too much around 
her, she is oddly sensitive about it. She won’t say anything, but she will start 
to make funny little embarrassed/helpful gestures, or suggest that I get myself 
some tea. Her husband is an old man. He smiles at me and tells me very bad 
jokes, puns, and I have to laugh to be polite. I would like to avoid him because 
he bores me nearly to tears. They have a daughter who is a terror. She is in 
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trouble all the time. She spends money, takes her mother’s credit chip without 
asking—they have been forced to put a governor on daily purchases and they 
are in the process of locking the girl out of the parents’ credit 

The daughter is nice enough to me, but her politeness is false. She argues 
with her mother about spending money on getting a jessed servant instead of 
sending her to school. But the daughter’s marks at academy are dreadful and 
the mistress says she will not waste money on more. 

Akhmim. I think of him all the time. 

Emboldened by my mistress’ approval, I rearrange the furniture. I take some 
things she has—they are not very nice—and put them up. I re-program the 
household AI. It is very limited, insufficient for anything as complicated as 
bismek, but it can handle projections, of course. I remember the things my old 
mistress used to like and I put around cobalt blue vases and silver framed pictures. 
Marble floors would overwhelm these rooms, but the tile I pick is nice. 

My days are free on Tuesday and half-a-day Sunday. Tuesday my mistress 
apologizes to me. They are a little tight on credit and she cannot advance my 
leisure allowance until Sunday, do I mind? 

Well, a little, but I say I don’t. I spend the afternoon making flowers. 

When I make flowers I think of Akhmim and myself on the bed surrounded 
by crushed carnations and iris. It isn’t good to think about Akhmim, he doesn’t 
miss me, I’m sure. He is a harni, always an owned thing, subject to the whims 
of his owners. If they had constructed him with lasting loyalties, his life would 
be horrible. Surely when the technician constructed his genes, he made certain 
that Akhmim would forget quickly. He told me that harni do not love. But he 
also told me that they did. And he told he didn’t love the old mistress, but 
maybe he only said that because he had to, because I did not love the old mistress 
and his duty is to make humans happy. 

I put the flowers in a vase. My mistress is delighted, she thinks they are 
lovely. 

Long lilies, spiked stamens and long petals like lolling tongues. Sometimes 
feelings are in me that have no words, and I look at the paper flowers and want 
to rip them to pieces. 

On Sunday, my mistress has my leisure allowance. Mardin used to add a little 
something extra, but I realize that in my new circumstances I can’t expect that. 
I go to the Moussin of the White Falcon, on the edge of the Nekropolis, to listen 
to the service. 

Then I take the tube to the street of Mardin’s house. I don’t even intend to 
walk down the street, but of course I do. And I stand outside the house, looking 
for a sign of Akhmim. I’m afraid to stand long, I don’t want anyone to see me. 
What would I tell them, that I’m homesick? I’m jessed. 

I like to take something to do on the tube, so the ride is not so boring. I have 
brought a bag full of paper to make flowers. I think I’ll earn a little money on 
the side by making wreaths. I am not allowed to give it to my mistress, that’s 
against the law. It’s to protect the jessed that this is true. 

In the Nekropolis, we lived in death houses, surrounded by death. Perhaps it 
isn’t odd that I’m a bit morbid, and perhaps that is why I pull a flower out of 
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my bag and leave it on a window sill on the men’s side of the house. After all, 
something did die, although I can’t put in words exactly what it was. I don’t 
really know which window is Akhmim’s, but it doesn’t matter, it’s just a gesture. 
It only makes me feel foolish. 


Monday I wake early and drink hot, strong mate. I take buckets of water and 
scrub down the stone courtyard. I make a list of all the repairs that need to be 
done. I take the mistress’ printouts and bundle them. She saves them, she 
subscribes to several services and she feels that they might be useful. My old 
mistress would have quite a lot to say about someone who would save printouts. 
The mistress goes out to shop, and I clean everything in her storage. She has 
clothes she should throw out, things fifteen years old and hopelessly out of date. 
(I remember when I wore my hair white. And later when we used to wrap our 
hair in veils, the points trailing to the backs of our knees. We looked so foolish, 
so affected. What are young girls wearing now? How did I get to be so old, I’m 
not even thirty.) 

I put aside all the things | should mend, but I don’t want to sit yet. I run the 
cleaning machine, an old clumsy thing even stupider than the one at Mardin’s. 
I push myself all day, a whirlwind. There is not enough in this house to do, 
even if I clean the cleaning machine, so I clean some rooms twice. 

Still, when it is time to sleep, I can’t. I sit in my room making a funeral 
wreath of carnations and tiny, half-open roses. The white roses gleam like satin. 

I wake up on my free day, tired and stiff. In the mirror, I look ghastly, my 
hair tangled and my eyes puffy. Just as well the harni never saw me like this, 
I think. But I won’t think of Akhmim any more. That part of my life is over, 
and I have laid a flower at its death house. Today I will take my funeral wreaths 
around and see if I can find a shop that will buy them. They are good work, 
surely someone will be interested. It would just be pocket money, take a little 
of the strain off my mistress, she would not feel then as if she wasn’t providing 
extras for me if I can provide them for myself. 

I take the tube all the way to the Nekropolis, carefully protecting my wreaths 
from the other commuters. All day | walk through the Nekropolis, talking to 
stall keepers, stopping sometimes for tea, and when I have sold the wreaths, 
sitting for awhile to watch the people, letting my tired mind empty. 

I am at peace, now I can go back to my mistress. 

The Mashahana tells us that the darkness in ourselves is a sinister thing. It 
waits until we relax, it waits until we reach the most vulnerable moments, and 
then it snares us. I want to be dutiful, I want to do what I should. But when I 
go back to the tube, I think of where I am going; to that small house and my 
empty room. What will I do tonight? Make more paper flowers, more wreaths? 
I am sick of them. Sick of the Nekropolis. 

I can take the tube to my mistress’ house, or I can go by the street where 
Mardin’s house is. I’m tired, I’m ready to go to my little room and relax. Oh, 
Holy One, I dread the empty evening. Maybe | should go by the street just to 
fill up time. I have all this empty time in front of me. Tonight and tomorrow 
and the week after and the next month and down through the years as I never 
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marry and become a dried-up woman. Evenings spent folding paper. Days clean- 
ing someone else’s house. Free afternoons spent shopping a bit, stopping in tea 
shops because my feet hurt. That is what lives are, aren’t they? Attempts to fill 
our time with activity designed to prevent us from realizing that there is no 
meaning? I sit at a tiny table the size of a serving platter and watch the boys 
hum by on their scooters, girls sitting behind them, clutching their waists with 
one hand, holding their veils with the other, while the ends stream and snap 
behind them, glittering with the shimmer of gold (this year’s fashion). 

So I get off the tube and walk to the street where Mardin lives. And I walk 
up the street past the house. I stop and look at it. The walls are pale yellow 
stone. I am wearing rose and sky blue, but | have gone out without ribbons on 
my wrists. 

‘*Diyet,’’ Akhmim says, leaning on the window sill, ‘‘you’re still sad.’’ 

He looks so familiar and it is so easy, as if we do this every evening. ‘‘I live 
a sad life,’’ I say, my voice even. But my heart is pounding. To see him! To 
talk to him! 

‘*] found your token,’’ he says. 

‘**My token,’’ I repeat, not understanding. 

‘‘The flower. I thought today would be your free day so I tried to watch all 
day. I thought you had come and I missed you.’’ Then he disappears for a 
moment, and then he is sitting on the window sill, legs and feet outside, and 
he jumps lightly to the ground. 

I take him to a tea shop. People look at us, wondering what a young woman 
is doing unescorted with a young man. Let them look. ‘‘Order what you want,”’ 
I say, “‘I have some money.”’ 

‘Are you happier?’ he asks. ‘‘You don’t look happier, you look tired.”’ 

And he looks perfect, as he always does. Have I fallen in love with him 
precisely because he isn’t human? I don’t care, I feel love, no matter what the 
reason. Does a reason for a feeling matter? The feeling I have for my mistress 
may be there only because I am impressed, but the feeling is real enough. 

‘*My mistress is kind,’’ I say, looking at the table. His perfect hand, beautiful 
nails and long fingers, lies there. 

‘*Are you happy?’’ he asks again. 

““Are you?’’ I ask. 

He shrugs. ‘‘A harni does not have the right to be happy or unhappy.’’ 

‘*Neither do I,”’ I say. 

‘‘That’s your fault. Why did you do it?’’ he asks. *‘Why did you choose to 
be jessed? You were free.’’ His voice is bitter. 

‘It’s hard to find work in the Nekropolis, and I didn’t think I would ever get 
married.”’ 

He shakes his head. ‘‘Someone would marry you. And if they didn’t, is it so 
awful not to get married?’’ 

‘Is it so awful to be jessed?”’ I ask. 

a eSam 

That is all he says. I suppose to him it looks as if I threw everything away, 
but how can he understand how our choices are taken from us? He doesn’t even 
understand freedom and what an illusion it really is. 
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**Run away,’” he says. 

Leave the mistress? I am horrified. ‘‘She needs me, she cannot run that house 
by herself and I have cost her a great deal of money. She has made sacrifices 
to buy me.”’ 

‘*You could live in the Nekropolis and make funeral wreaths,’’ he urges. 
‘**You could talk to whomever you wished and no one would order you around.”’ 

“*T don’t want to live in the Nekropolis,”’ I say. 

“*Why not?”’ 

‘There is nothing there for me!”’ 

““You have friends there.”’ 

‘“‘T wouldn’t if I ran away.”’ 

‘*Make new ones,”’ he says. 

**‘Would you go?’’ I ask. 

He shakes his head. ‘‘I’m not a person, I can’t live.”’ 

‘‘What if you could make a living, would you run away?”’ 

**Yes,’” he says, “‘yes.’’ He squares his shoulders defiantly and looks at me. 
‘*If I could be human, I would be.’’ He is shaming me. 

Our tea comes. My face is aflame with color, I don’t know what to say. I 
don’t know what to think. He feels morally superior. He thinks he knows the 
true worth of something I threw away. He doesn’t understand, not at all. 

‘‘Oh Diyet,’’ he says softly, ‘I am sorry. I shouldn’t say these things to you.” 

**T didn’t think you could have these feelings,’’ I whisper. 

He shrugs again. *‘I can have any feelings,’’ he says. ‘‘Harni aren’t jessed.’’ 

**You told me to think of you as a dog,’’ I remind him. ‘‘Loyal.”’ 

‘*T am loyal,’’ he says. **You didn’t ask who | was loyal to.”’ 

**You’re supposed to be loyal to the mistress.”’ 

He drums the table with his fingers, taptaptaptap, taptaptaptap. ‘‘Harni aren’t 
like geese,’’ he says, not looking at me. His earring is golden, he is rich and 
fine-looking. I had not realized at my new place how starved I had become for 
fine things. ‘‘We don’t impress on the first person we see.’’ Then he shakes his 
head. ‘*I shouldn’t talk about all this nonsense. You must go, I must go back 
before they miss me.”’ 

*“We have to talk more,’’ I say. 

‘We have to go,”’ he insists. Then he smiles at me and all the unhappiness 
disappears from his face. He doesn’t seem human anymore, he seems pleasant; 
harni. | get a chill. He is so alien. I understand him less than I understand people 
like my old mistress. We get up and he looks away as I pay. 

Outside Mardin’s house | tell him, ‘‘I’ll come back next Tuesday.”’ 


It’s good I did so much before, because I sleepwalk through the days. I leave 
the cleaning machine in the doorway where the mistress almost trips over it. I 
forget to set the clothes in order. | don’t know what to think. 

I hear the mistress say to the neighbor, ‘‘She is a godsend, but so moody. 
One day she’s doing everything, the next day she can’t be counted on to remember 
to set the table.”’ 

What right does she have to talk about me that way? Her house was a pigsty 
when I came. 
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What am | thinking? What is wrong with me that I blame my mistress? Where 
is my head? I feel ill, my eyes water and head fills. I can’t breathe, I feel heavy. 
I must be dutiful. I used to have this feeling once in a while when I was first 
jessed, it’s part of the adjustment. It must be the change. I have to adjust all 
over again. 

I find the mistress, tell her I’m not feeling well, and go lie down. 

The next afternoon, just before dinner, it happens again. The day after that 
is fine, but then it happens at mid-morning of the third day. It is Sunday and I 
have the afternoon off. I force myself to work through the morning. My voice 
is hoarse, my head aches. I want to get everything ready since I won’t be there 
to see to dinner in the afternoon. White cheese and olives and tomatoes on a 
platter. My stomach rebels and I have to run to the bathroom. 

What is wrong with me? 

I go to the moussin in the afternoon, lugging my bag, which is heavy with 
paper, and sit in the cool dusty darkness, nursing my poor head. I feel as if I 
should pray. I should ask for help, for guidance. The moussin is so old that the 
stone is irregularly worn, and through my slippers I can feel the little ridges and 
valleys in the marble. Up around the main worship hall there are galleries hidden 
by arabesques of scrollwork. Kari and I used to sit up there when we were 
children. Above that, sunlight flashes through clerestory windows. Where the 
light hits the marble floor it shines hard, hurting my eyes and my head. I rest 
my forehead on my arm, turned sideways on the bench so I can lean on the 
back. With my eyes closed I smell incense and my own scent of perfume and 
perspiration. 

There are people there for service, but no one bothers me. Isn’t that amazing? 

Or maybe it is only because anyone can see that I am impure. 

I get tired of my own melodrama. I keep thinking that people are looking at 
me, that someone is going to say something to me. I don’t know where to go. 

I don’t even pretend to think of going back to my room. I get on the tube 
and go to Mardin’s house. I climb the stairs from the tube—these are newer, 
but, like the floor of the moussin, they are unevenly worn, sagging in the centers 
from the weight of this crowded city. What would it be like to cross the sea and 
go north? To the peninsula, Ida, or north from there, into the continent? I used 
to want to travel, to go to a place where people had yellow hair, to see whole 
forests of trees. Cross the oceans, learn other languages. I told Kari that | would 
even like to taste dog, or swine, but she thought I was showing off. But it’s 
true, once I would have liked to try things. 

I am excited, full of energy and purpose. I can do anything. I can understand 
Fhassin, standing in the street with his razor, laughing. It is worth it, anything 
is worth it for this feeling of being alive. I have been jessed, I have been asleep 
for so long. 

There are people on Mardin’s street. It’s Sunday and people are visiting. I 
stand in front of the house across the street. What am I going to say if someone 
opens the door? I am waiting to meet a friend. What if they don’t leave, what 
if Akhmim sees them and doesn’t come out. The sun bakes my hair, my head. 
Akhmim, where are you? Look out the window. He is probably waiting on the 
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mistress. Maybe there is a bismek party and those women are poisoning Akhmim. 
They could do anything, they own him. I want to crouch in the street and cover 
my head in my hands, rock and cry like a widow woman from the Nekropolis. 
Like my mother must have done when my father died. I grew up without a 
father, maybe that’s why I’m so wild. Maybe that’s why Fhassin is in prison 
and I’m headed there. I pull my veil up so my face is shadowed. So no one can 
see my tears. 

Oh my head. Am I drunk? Am I insane? Has the Holy One, seeing my 
thoughts, driven me mad? 

I look at my brown hands. I cover my face. 

‘‘Diyet?’’ He takes my shoulders. 

| look up at him, his beautiful familiar face, and I am stricken with terror. 
What is he? What am I trusting my life, my future to? 

‘‘What’s wrong,’ he asks, ‘‘are you ill?”’ 

‘I’m going insane,’’ I say. ‘*I can’t stand it, Akhmim, I can’t go back to my 
room—’”’ 

‘“*Hush,’’ he says, looking up the street and down. ‘*You have to. I’m only 
a harni. I can’t do anything, I can’t help you.”’ 

‘**We have to go. We have to go away somewhere, you and I.”’ 

He shakes his head. ‘‘Diyet, please. You must hush.”’ 

‘*You said you wanted to be free,’’ | say. My head hurts so bad. The tears 
keep coming even though I am not really crying. 

‘I can’t be free,’ he says. “‘That was just talk.”’ 

‘I have to go now,”’ I say. “‘I’m jessed, Akhmim, it is hard, if I don’t go 
now I'll never go.”’ 

‘“*Your mistress—”’ 

‘‘DON’T TALK ABOUT HER!’’ | shout. If he talks about her I may not be 
able to leave. 

He looks around again. We are a spectacle, a man and a woman on the street. 

‘*Come with me, we’ll go somewhere, talk,’’ I say, all honey. He cannot 
deny me, I see it in him. He has to get off the street. He would go anywhere. 
Any place is safer than this. 

He lets me take him into the tube, down the stairs to the platform. I clutch 
my indigo veil around my face. We wait in silence, he has his hands in his 
pockets. He looks like a boy from the Nekropolis, standing there in just his 
shirt, no outer robe. He looks away, shifts his weight from one foot to the other, 
ill at ease. So human. Events are making him more human. Taking away all the 
uncertainties. 

**What kind of genes are in you?’’ I ask. 

**What?’’ he asks. 

**What kinds of genes?’’ 

‘*Are you asking for my chart?’’ he says. 

1 shake my head. ‘‘Human?”’’ 

He shrugs. *“‘Mostly. Some artificial sequences.”’ 

*‘No animal genes,’’ I say. I sound irrational because I can’t get clear what 
I mean. The headache makes my thoughts skip, my tongue thick. 
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He smiles a little. “‘No dogs, no monkeys.”’ 

I smile back, he is teasing me. I am learning to understand when he teases. ‘‘I 
have some difficult news for you, Akhmim. I think you are a mere human being.”’ 

His smile vanishes. He shakes his head. ‘‘Diyet,’’ he says. He is about to 
talk like a father. 

I stop him with a gesture. My head still hurts. 

The train whispers in, sounding like wind. Oh the lights. I sit down, shading 
my eyes, and he stands in front of me. I can feel him looking down at me. I 
look up and smile, or maybe grimace. He smiles back, looking worried. At the 
Moussin of the White Falcon, we get off. Funny that we are going into a cemetery 
to live. But only for awhile, I think. Somehow I will find a way we can leave. 
We'll go north, across the sea, up to the continent, where we’ll be strangers. I 
take him through the streets and stop in front of a row of death houses, like the 
Lachims’, but an inn. | give Akhmim money and tell him to rent us a place for 
the night. ‘‘Tell them your wife is sick,’’ I whisper. 

‘‘T don’t have any credit. If they take my identification, they’ll know,”’ he says. 

‘This is the Nekropolis,’’ I say. ‘‘They don’t use credit. Go on. Here you 
are a man.’”’ 

He frowns at me but takes the money. | watch him out of the corner of my 
eye, bargaining, pointing at me. Just pay, I think, even though we have so little 
money. I just want to lie down, to sleep. And finally he comes out and takes 
me by the hand and leads me to our piace. A tiny place of rough whitewashed 
walls, a bed, a chair, a pitcher of water and two glasses. ‘‘I have something for 
your head,” he says. *“The man gave it to me.’’ He smiles ruefully. ‘“He thinks 
you are pregnant.”’ 

My hand shakes when | hold it out. He puts the white pills in my hand and 
pours a glass of water for me. “‘I’ll leave you here,’’ he says. “‘I’ll go back. I 
won’t tell anyone that I know where you are.”’ 

‘‘Then you were lying to me,’’ I say. I don’t want to argue, Akhmim, just 
stay until tomorrow. Then it will be too late. ‘‘You said if you could be free, 
you would. You are free.”’ 

**What can I do? I can’t live,”’ he says in anguish. ‘‘I can’t get work!”’ 

‘*You can sell funeral wreaths. I’ll make them.’’ 

He looks torn. It is one thing to think how you will act, another to be in the 
situation and do it. And I know, seeing his face, that he really is human, because 
his problem is a very human problem. Safety or freedom. 

‘*We will talk about it tomorrow,’’ I say. “‘My head is aching.”’ 

‘‘Because you are jessed,’’ he says. ‘‘It is so dangerous. What if we don’t 
make enough money? What if they catch us?’’ 

‘*That is life,’’ I say. I will go to prison. He will be sent back to the mistress. 
Punished. Maybe made to be conscript labor. 

‘‘Is it worth the pain?’’ he asks in a small voice. 

I don’t know, but I can’t say that. ‘‘Not when you have the pain,’’ I say, 
‘‘but afterward it is.”’ 

‘*Your poor head.’’ He strokes my forehead. His hand is cool and soothing. 

‘It’s all right,’’ I say. ‘‘It hurts to be bomn.”’ 
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Paula came back in a blaze of glory, her institute uniform with its pseudomilitary 
medals crisp and bright, her spine straight as an engineered diamond-fiber rod. 
I heard her heels clicking on the sidewalk and I looked up from the bottom porch 
step, a child on my lap. Paula’s face was genemod now, the blemishes gone, 
the skin fine-pored, the cheekbones chiseled under green eyes. But I would have 
known that face anywhere. No matter what she did to it. 

‘*Karen?’’ Her voice held disbelief. 

“*Paula,’’ I said. 

‘“*Karen?’’ This time I didn’t answer. The child, my oldest, twisted in my 
arms to eye the visitor. 

It was the kind of neighborhood where women sat all morning on porches or 
stoops, watching children play on the sidewalk. Steps sagged; paint peeled; small 
front lawns were scraped bare by feet and tricycles and plastic wading pools. 
Women lived a few doors down from their mothers, both of them growing 
heavier every year. There were few men. The ones there were didn’t seem to 
stay long. 

I said, “‘How did you find me?’’ 

“It wasn’t hard,’’ Paula said, and I knew she didn’t understand my smile. 
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Of course it wasn’t hard. I had never intended it should be. This was undoubtedly 
the first time in nearly five years that Paula had looked. 

She lowered her perfect body onto the porch steps. My little girl, Lollie, 
gazed at her from my lap. Then Lollie opened her cupped hands and smiled. 
‘‘See my frog, lady?”’ 

“Very nice,’’ Paula said. She was trying hard to hide her contempt, but | 
could see it. For the sad imprisoned frog, for Lollie’s dirty face, for the worn 
yard, for the way I looked. 

‘‘Karen,’’ Paula said, ‘‘I’m here because there’s a problem. With the project. 
More specifically with the initial formulas, we think. With a portion of the 
nanoassembler code from five years ago, when you were . . . still with us.”’ 

‘‘A problem,”’ I repeated. Inside the house, a baby wailed. ‘‘Just a minute.” 

I set Lollie down and went inside. Lori cried in her crib. Her diaper reeked. 
I put a pacifier in her mouth and cradled her in my left arm. With the right arm 
I scooped Timmy from his crib. When he didn’t wake, I jostled him a little. I 
carried both babies back to the porch, deposited Timmy in the portacrib, and 
sat down next to Paula. 

‘‘Lollie, go get me a diaper, honey. And wipes. You can carry your frog 
inside to get them.”’ 

Lollie went; she’s a sweet-natured kid. Paula stared incredulously at the twins. 
I unwrapped Lori’s diaper and Paula grimaced and slid farther away. 

“Karen. . . are you listening to me? This is important!”’ 

‘I’m listening.”’ 

‘The nanocomputer instructions are off, somehow. The major results check 
out, obviously . . .”” Obviously. The media had spent five years exclaiming over 
the major results. ‘‘. . . but there are some odd foldings in the proteins of 
the twelfth-generation nanoassemblers. ”’ Twelfth generation. The nanocomputer 
attached to each assembler replicates itself every six months. That was one of 
the project’s checks and balances on the margin of error. It had been five and 
a half years. Twelfth generation was about right. 

‘“Also,’’ Paula continued, and I heard the strain in her voice, ‘‘there are some 
unforeseen macrolevel developments. We're not sure yet that they’re tied to 
the nanocomputer protein folds. What we're trying to do now is cover all the 
variables.”’ 

‘You must be working on fairly remote variables if you’re reduced to asking 
me.”’ 

‘“‘Well, yes, we are. Karen, do you have to do that now?”’ 

‘Yes.’ I scraped the shit off Lori with one edge of the soiled diaper. Lollie 
danced out of the house with a clean one. She sat beside me, whispering to her 
frog. Paula said, ‘“What I need . . . what the project needs . . .”’ 

I said, ‘‘Do you remember the summer we collected frogs? We were maybe 
eight and ten. You’d become fascinated reading about that experiment where 
they threw a frog in boiling water but it jumped out, and then they put a frog 
in cool water and gradually increased the temperature to boiling until the stupid 
frog just sat there and died. Remember?”’ 

“Karen...” 
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‘I collected sixteen frogs for you, and when I found out what you were going 
to do with them, I cried and tried to let them go. But you boiled eight of them 
anyway. The other eight were controls. I'll give you that—proper scientific 
method. To reduce the margin of error, you said.”’ 

‘**Karen .. . we were just kids...” 

] put the clean diaper on Lori. *‘Not all kids behave like that. Lollie doesn’t. 
But you wouldn’t know that, would you? Nobody in your set has children. You 
should have had a baby, Paula.’’ She barely hid her shudder. But, then, most 
of the people we knew felt the same way. She said, ‘‘What the project needs is 
for you to come back and work on the same small area you did originally. 
Looking for something—anything—you might have missed in the proteincoded 
instructions to successive generations of nanoassemblers.”’ 

*‘No,”’ I said. 

“It’s not really a matter of choice. The macrolevel problems—I’Il be frank, 
Karen. It looks like a new form of cancer. Unregulated replication of some very 
weird cells.”’ 

‘*So take the cellular nanomachinery out.’’ I crumpled the stinking diaper and 
set it out of the baby’s reach. Closer to Paula. 

‘*You know we can’t do that! The project’s irreversible!”’ 

‘**Many things are irreversible,’’ I said. Lori started to fuss. I picked her up, 
opened my blouse, and gave her the breast. She sucked greedily. Paula glanced 
away. She has had nanomachinery in her perfect body, making it perfect. for 
five years now. Her breasts will never look swollen, blue-veined, sagging. 

ekaren, listen..." 

““No. . . you listen.”’ I said quietly. ‘‘Eight years ago you convinced Zweigler 
I was only a minor member of the research team, included only because I was 
your sister. I’ve always wondered, by the way, how you did that—were you 
sleeping with him, too? Seven years ago you got me shunted off into the minor 
area of the project’s effect on female gametes—which nobody cared about 
because it was already clear there was no way around sterility as a side effect. 
Nobody thought it was too high a price for a perfect, self-repairing body, did 
they? Except me.’’ Paula didn’t answer. Lollie carried her frog to the wading 
pool and set it carefully in the water. I said, ‘‘I didn’t mind working on female 
gametes, even if it was a backwater, even if you got star billing. | was used to 
it, after all. As kids, you were always the cowboy; I got to be the horse. You 
were the astronaut, I was the alien you conquered. Remember? One Christmas 
you used up all the chemicals in your first chemistry set and then stole mine.’’ 

**] don’t think trivial childhood incidents matter in. . .”’ 

‘‘Of course you don’t. And I never minded. But I did mind when five years 
ago you made copies of all my notes and presented them as yours, while | was 
so sick during my pregnancy with Lollie. You claimed my work. Stole it. Just 
like the chemistry set. And then you eased me off the project.’’ 

**What you did was so minor. . .”’ 

‘‘If it was so minor, why are you here asking for my help now? And why 
would you imagine for half a second I’d give it to you?’’ She stared at me, 
calculating. I stared back coolly. Paula wasn’t used to me cool. I’d always been 
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the excitable one. Excitable, flighty, unstable—that’s what she told Zweigler. 
A security risk. 

Timmy fussed in his portacrib. I stood up, still nursing Lori, and scooped 
him up with my free arm. Back on the steps, I juggled Timmy to lie across Lori 
on my lap, pulled back my blouse, and gave him the other breast. This time 
Paula didn’t permit herself a grimace. 

She said, ‘Karen, what I did was wrong. I know that now. But for the sake 
of the project, not for me, you have to. . .”’ 

‘*You are the project. You have been from the first moment you grabbed the 
headlines away from Zweigler and the others who gave their life to that work. 
‘Lovely Young Scientist Injects Self With Perfect-Cell Drug!’ ‘No Sacrifice Too 
Great To Circumvent FDA Shortsightedness, Heroic Researcher Declares.’ ”’ 

Paula said flatly, ‘*You’re jealous. You’re obscure and I’m famous. You’re 
a mess and I’m beautiful. You’re. . .”” 

‘*A milk cow? While you're a brilliant researcher? Then solve your own 
research problems.’’ 

‘‘This was your area... 

‘‘Oh, Paula, they were all my areas. I did more of the basic research than 
you did, and you know it. But you knew how to position yourself with Zweigler, 
to present key findings at key moments, to cultivate the right connections. And, 
of course, I was still under the delusion we were partners. I just didn’t realize 
it was a barracuda partnering a goldfish.”’ 

From the wading pool Lollie watched us with big eyes. “‘Mommy . . .”’ 

‘It’s okay, honey. Mommy’s not mad at you. Look, better catch your frog— 
he’s hopping away.”’ 

She shrieked happily and dove for the frog. Paula said softly, “‘I had no idea 
you were so angry after all this time. You’ve changed, Karen.”’ 

‘*But I’m not angry. Not any more. And you never knew what I was like 
before. You never bothered to know.”’ 

‘I knew you never wanted a scientific life. Not the way I did. You always 
wanted kids. Wanted . . . this.’’ She waved her arm around the shabby yard. 
David left eighteen months ago. He sends money. It’s never enough. 

‘*T wanted a scientific establishment that would let me have both. And I wanted 
credit for my work. | wanted what was mine. How did you do it, Paula—end 
up with what was yours and what was mine, too?’’ 

‘*Because you were distracted by baby shit and frogs!’’ Paula yelled, and | 
saw how scared she really was. Paula didn’t make admissions like that. A tactical 
error. I watched her stab desperately for a way to retain the advantage. A way 
to seize the offensive. I seized it first. ‘You should have left David alone. You 
already had Zweigler; you should have left me David. Our marriage was never 
the same after that.” 

She said, ‘‘I’m dying, Karen.”’ 

I turned my head from the nursing babies to look at her. 

‘It’s true. My cellular machinery is running wild. The nanoassemblers are 
creating weird structures, destructive enzymes. For five years they replicated 
perfectly and now. . . . For five years it all performed exactly as it was pro- 
grammed to. . .”’ 
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I said, “‘It still does.”’ 

Paula sat very still. Lori had fallen asleep. I juggled her into the portacrib 
and nestled Timmy more comfortably on my lap. Lollie chased her frog around 
the wading pool. I squinted to see if Lollie’s lips were blue. 

Paula choked out, ‘‘You programmed the assembler machinery in the ovaries 
IPs ss 
“‘Nobody much cares about women’s ovaries. Only fourteen percent of col- 
lege-educated women want to muck up their lives with kids. Recent survey 
result. Less than one percent margin of error.”’ 

“*". . you actually sabotaged . . . hundreds of women have been injected by 
now, maybe thousands .. .”’ 

“*Oh, there’s a reverser enzyme,’’ I said. ‘‘Completely effective if you take 
it before the twelfth-generation replication. You’re the only person that’s been 
injected that long. I just discovered the reverser a few months ago, tinkering 
with my old notes for something to do in what your friends probably call my 
idle domestic prison. That’s provable, incidentally. All my notes are computer- 
dated.”’ 

Paula whispered, ‘‘Scientists don’t do this... 

**Too bad you wouldn’t let me be one.”’ 

eicaren....”’ 

**Don’t you want to know what the reverser is, Paula? It’s engineered from 
human chorionic gonadotropin. The pregnancy hormone. Too bad you never 
wanted a baby.”’ 

She went on staring at me. Lollie shrieked and splashed with her frog. Her 
lips were turning blue. I stood up, laid Timmy next to Lori in the portacrib, and 
buttoned my blouse. 

**You made an experimental error twenty-five years ago,’’ I said to Paula. 
‘*Too small a sample population. Sometimes a frog jumps out.’’ 

I went to lift my daughter from the wading pool. 
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The people—though exhausted by the tunnel’s cold—had rested long enough, 
Cilia-of-Gold decided. 

Now it was time to fight. 

She climbed up through the water, her flukes pulsing, and prepared to lead 
the group further along the Ice-tunnel to the new Chimney cavern. 

But, even as the people rose from their browsing and crowded through the 
cold, stale water behind her, Cilia-of-Gold’s resolve wavered. The Seeker was 
a heavy presence inside her. She could feel its tendrils wrapped around her 
stomach, and—she knew—its probes must already have penetrated her brain, 
her mind, her self. 

With a beat of her flukes, she thrust her body along the tunnel. She couldn’t 
afford to show weakness. Not now. 

‘*Cilia-of-Gold.”’ 

A broad body, warm through the turbulent water, came pushing out of the 
crowd to bump against hers: it was Strong-Flukes, one of Cilia-of-Gold’s Three- 
mates. Strong-Flukes’s presence was immediately comforting. **Cilia-of-Gold. 
I know something’s wrong.”’ 
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Cilia-of-Gold thought of denying it; but she turned away, her depression 
deepening. ‘‘I couldn’t expect to keep secrets from you. Do you think the others 
are aware?’’ 

The hairlike cilia lining Strong-Flukes’s belly barely vibrated as she spoke. 
‘‘Only Ice-Born suspects something is wrong. And if she didn’t, we’d have to 
tell her.’’ Ice-Born was the third of Cilia-of-Gold’s mates. 

‘*] can’t afford to be weak, Strong-Flukes. Not now.”’ 

As they swam together, Strong-Flukes flipped onto her back. Tunnel water 
filtered between Strong-Flukes’s carapace and her body; her cilia flickered as 
they plucked particles of food from the stream and popped them into the multiple 
mouths along her belly. “‘Cilia-of-Gold,’’ she said. ‘‘I know what’s wrong. 
You’re carrying a Seeker, aren’t you?”’ 

‘* . . Yes. How could you tell?”’ 

‘*T love you,’’ Strong-Flukes said. *‘That’s how I could tell.’’ 

The pain of Strong-Flukes’s perception was as sharp, and unexpected, as the 
moment when Cilia-of-Gold had first detected the signs of the infestation in 
herself . . . and had realized, with horror, that her life must inevitably end in 
madness, in a purposeless scrabble into the Ice over the world. ‘‘It’s still in its 
early stages, I think. It’s like a huge heat, inside me. And I can feel it reaching 
into my mind. Oh, Strong-Flukes .. .”’ 

‘*Fight it.”’ 

“‘T can’t. I—”’ 

“You can. You must.”’ 

The end of the tunnel was an encroaching disk of darkness; already Cilia-of- 
Gold felt the inviting warmth of the Chimney-heated water in the cavern beyond. 

This should have been the climax, the supreme moment of Cilia-of-Gold’s 
life. 

The group’s old Chimney, with its fount of warm, rich water, was failing; 
and so they had to flee, and fight for a place in a new cavern. 

That, or die. 

It was Cilia-of-Gold who had found the new Chimney, as she had explored 
the endless network of tunnels between the Chimney caverns. Thus, it was she 
who must lead this war—Seeker or no Seeker. 

She gathered up the fragments of her melting courage. 

“*You’re the best of us, Cilia-of-Gold,’’ Strong-Flukes said, slowing. ‘‘Don’t 
ever forget that.”’ 

Cilia-of-Gold pressed her carapace against Strong-Flukes’s in silent gratitude. 

Cilia-of-Gold turned and clacked her mandibles, signaling the rest of the 
people to halt. They did so, the adults sweeping the smaller children inside their 
strong carapaces. 

Strong-Flukes lay flat against the floor and pushed a single eyestalk toward 
the mouth of the tunnel. Her caution was wise; there were species who could 
home in on even a single sound-pulse from an unwary eye. 

After some moments of silent inspection, Strong-Flukes wriggled back along 
the Ice surface to Cilia-of-Gold. 

She hesitated. ‘‘We’ve got problems, I think,’’ she said at last. 
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The Seeker seemed to pulse inside Cilia-of-Gold, tightening around her gut. 
**What problems?”’ 
‘**This Chimney’s inhabited already. By Heads.”’ 


Kevan Scholes stopped the rover a hundred yards short of the wall-mountain’s 
crest. 

Irina Larionova, wrapped in a borrowed environment suit, could tell from the 
tilt of the cabin that the surface here was inclined upward at around forty de- 
grees—shallower than a flight of stairs. This ‘‘mountain,’’ heavily eroded, was 
really little more than a dust-clad hill, she thought. 

‘The wall of Chao Meng-Fu Crater,’’ Scholes said briskly, his radio-distorted 
voice tinny. ‘‘Come on. We’ll walk to the summit from here.”’ 

‘*Walk?’’ She studied him, irritated. ‘‘Scholes, I’ve had one hour’s sleep in 
the last thirty-six; I’ve traveled across ninety million miles to get here, via tugs 
and wormhole transit links—and you’re telling me | have to walk up this damn 
hill?”’ 

Scholes grinned through his faceplate. He was AS-preserved at around physi- 
cal-twenty-five, Larionova guessed, and he had a boyishness that grated on her. 
Damn it, she reminded herself, this ‘‘boy’’ is probably older than me. 

‘*Trust me,’’ he said. ‘*You’ll love the view. And we have to change transports 
anyway.”’ 

“*Why?”’ 

**You’ll see.”’ 

He twisted gracefully to his feet. He reached out a gloved hand to help 
Larionova pull herself, awkwardly, out of her seat. When she stood on the 
cabin’s tilted deck, her heavy boots hurt her ankles. 

Scholes threw open the rover’s lock. Residual air puffed out of the cabin, 
crystallizing. The glow from the cabin interior was dazzling; beyond the lock, 
Larionova saw only darkness. 

Scholes climbed out of the lock and down to the planet’s invisible surface. 
Larionova followed him awkwardly; it seemed a long way to the lock’s single 
step. 

Her boots settled to the surface, crunching softly. The lock was situated 
between the rover’s rear wheels: the wheels were constructs of metal strips and 
webbing, wide and light, each wheel taller than she was. 

Scholes pushed the lock closed, and Larionova was plunged into sudden 
darkness. 

Scholes loomed before her. He was a shape cut out of blackness. ‘‘Are you 
okay? Your pulse is rapid.” 

She could hear the rattle of her own breath, loud and immediate. *‘Just a little 
disoriented.”’ 

‘‘We’ve got all of a third of a gee down here, you know. You'll get used to 
it. Let your eyes dark-adapt. We don’t have to hurry this.”’ 

She looked up. 

In her peripheral vision, the stars were already coming out. She looked for a 
bright double star, blue and white. There it was: Earth, with Luna. 
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And now, with a slow grandeur, the landscape revealed itself to her adjusting 
eyes. The plain from which the rover had climbed spread out from the foot of 
the crater wall-mountain. It was a complex patchwork of crowding craters, 
ridges and scarps—some of which must have been miles high—all revealed as 
a glimmering tracery in the starlight. The face of the planet seemed wrinkled, 
she thought, as if shrunk with age. 

‘*These wall-mountains are over a mile high,’’ Scholes said. ‘‘Up here, the 
surface is firm enough to walk on; the regolith dust layer is only a couple of 
inches thick. But down on the plain the dust can be ten or fifteen yards deep. 
Hence the big wheels on the rover. I guess that’s what five billion years of a 
thousand-degree temperature range does for a landscape... .”’ 

Just twenty-four hours ago, she reflected, Larionova had been stuck in a 
boardroom in New York, buried in one of Superet’s endless funding battles. 
And now this . . . wormhole travel was bewildering. ‘‘Lethe’s waters,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s so—desolate.”’ 

Scholes gave an ironic bow. ‘*‘Welcome to Mercury,’’ he said. 


Cilia-of-Gold and Strong-Flukes peered down into the Chimney cavern. 

Cilia-of-Gold had chosen the cavern well. The Chimney here was a fine young 
vent, a glowing crater much wider than their old, dying home. The water above 
the Chimney was turbulent, and richly cloudy; the cavern itself was wide and 
smooth-walled. Cilia-plants grew in mats around the Chimney’s base. Cutters 
browsed in turn on the cilia-plants, great chains of them, their tough little arms 
slicing steadily through the plants. Sliding through the plant mats Cilia-of-Gold 
could make out the supple form of a Crawler, its mindless, tube-like body wider 
than Cilia-of-Gold’s and more than three times as long. . . . 

And, stalking around their little forest, here came the Heads themselves, the 
rulers of the cavern. Cilia-of-Gold counted four, five, six of the Heads, and no 
doubt there were many more in the dark recesses of the cavern. 

One Head—close to the tunnel mouth—swiveled its huge, swollen helmet- 
skull toward her. 

She ducked back into the tunnel, aware that all her cilia were quivering. 

Strong-Flukes drifted to the tunnel floor, landing in a little cloud of food 
particles. ‘‘Heads,’’ she said, her voice soft with despair. ‘‘We can’t fight 
Heads.”’ 

The Heads’ huge helmet-skulls were sensitive to heat—fantastically so, en- 
abling the Heads to track and kill with almost perfect accuracy. Heads were 
deadly opponents, Cilia-of-Gold reflected. But the people had nowhere else to 
go. 

““We’ve come a long way to reach this place, Strong-Flukes. If we had to 
undergo another journey—”’ through more cold, stagnant tunnels ‘‘—many of 
us couldn’t survive. And those who did would be too weakened to fight. 

““No. We have to stay here—to fight here.” 

Strong-Flukes groaned, wrapping her carapace close around her. *‘Then we’ll 
all be killed.’’ 

Cilia-of-Gold tried to ignore the heavy presence of the Seeker within her— 
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and its prompting, growing more insistent now, that she get away from all this, 
from the crowding presence of people—and she forced herself to think. 


Larionova followed Kevan Scholes up the slope of the wall-mountain. Silicate 
surface dust compressed under her boots, like fine sand. The climbing was 
easy—it was no more than a steep walk, really—but she stumbled frequently, 
clumsy in this reduced gee. 

They reached the crest of the mountain. It wasn’t a sharp summit: more a 
wide, smooth platform, fractured to dust by Mercury’s wild temperature range. 

**Chao Meng-Fu Crater,’’ Scholes said. ‘‘A hundred miles wide, stretching 
right across Mercury’s South Pole.”’ 

The crater was so large that even from this height its full breadth was hidden 
by the tight curve of the planet. The wall-mountain was one of a series that 
swept across the landscape from left to right, like a row of eroded teeth, separated 
by broad, rubble-strewn valleys. On the far side of the summit, the flanks of 
the wall-mountain swept down to the plain of the crater, a full mile below. 

Mercury’s angry sun was hidden beyond the curve of the world, but its corona 
extended delicate, structured tendrils above the far horizon. 

The plain itself was immersed in darkness. But by the milky, diffuse light of 
the corona, Larionova could see a peak at the center of the plain, shouldering 
its way above the horizon. There was a spark of light at the base of the central 
peak, incongruously bright in the crater’s shadows: that must be the Thoth team’s 
camp. 

‘‘This reminds me of the Moon,”’ she said. 

Scholes considered this. “‘Forgive me, Dr. Larionova. Have you been down 
to Mercury before?’’ 

‘*‘No,’” she said, his easy, informed arrogance grating on her. ‘‘I’m here to 
oversee the construction of Thoth, not to sightsee.”’ 

‘*Well, there’s obviously a superficial similarity. After the formation of the 
main System objects five billion years ago, all the inner planets suffered bombard- 
ment by residual planetesimals. That’s when Mercury took its biggest strike: che 
one which created the Caloris feature. But after that, Mercury was massive 
enough to retain a molten core—unlike the Moon. Later planetesimal strikes 
punched holes in the crust, so there were lava outflows that drowned some of 
the older cratering. 

‘‘Thus, on Mercury, you have a mixture of terrains. There’s the most ancient 
landscape, heavily cratered, and the planitia: smooth lava plains, punctured by 
small, young craters. 

‘‘Later, as the core cooled, the surface actually shrunk inward. The planet 
lost a mile or so of radius.”’ 

Like a dried-out tomato. *‘So the surface is wrinkled.”’ 

‘Yes. There are rupes and dorsa: ridges and lobate scarps, cliffs a couple of 
miles tall and extending for hundreds of miles. Great climbing country. And in 
some places there are gas vents, chimneys of residual thermal activity.’’ He 
turned to her, corona light misty in his faceplate. ‘‘So Mercury isn’t really so 
much like the Moon at all. . . . Look. You can see Thoth.”’ 
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She looked up, following his pointing arm. There, just above the far horizon, 
was a small blue star. 

She had her faceplate magnify the image. The star exploded into a compact 
sculpture of electric blue threads, surrounded by firefly lights: the Thoth construc- 
tion site. 

Thoth was a habitat to be placed in orbit close to Sol. Irina Larionova was 
the consulting engineer contracted by Superet to oversee the construction of the 
habitat. 

Thoth’s purpose was to find out what was wrong with the Sun. 

Recently, anomalies had been recorded in the Sun’s behavior; aspects of its 
interior seemed to be diverging, and widely, from the standard theoretical models. 
Superet was a loose coalition of interest groups on Earth and Mars, intent on 
studying problems likely to impact the longterm survival of the human species. 

Problems in the interior of mankind’s only star clearly came into the category 
of things of interest to Superet. 

Irina Larionova wasn’t much interested in any of Superet’s semi-mystical 
philosophizing. It was the work that was important, for her: and the engineering 
problems posed by Thoth were fascinating. 

At Thoth, a Solar-interior probe would be constructed. The probe would be 
one Interface of a wormhole terminal, loaded with sensors. The Interface would 
be dropped into the Sun. The other Interface would remain in orbit, at the center 
of the habitat. 

The electric-blue bars she could see now were struts of exotic matter, which 
would eventually frame the wormhole termini. The sparks of light moving around 
the struts were GUTships and short-haul tugs. She stared at the image, wishing 
she could get back to some real work. 

Irina Larionova had had no intention of visiting Mercury herself. Mercury 
was a detail, for Thoth. Why would anyone come to Mercury, unless they had 
to? Mercury was a piece of junk, a desolate ball of iron and rock too close to 
the Sun to be interesting, or remotely habitable. The two Thoth exploratory 
teams had come here only to exploit: to see if it was possible to dig raw materials 
out of Mercury’s shallow—and close-at-hand—gravity well, for use in the con- 
struction of the habitat. The teams had landed at the South Pole, where traces 
of water-ice had been detected, and at the Caloris Basin, the huge equatorial 
crater where—it was hoped—that ancient impact might have brought iron-rich 
compounds to the surface. 

The tugs from Thoth actually comprised the largest expedition ever to land 
on Mercury. 

But, within days of landing, both investigative teams had reported anomalies. 


Larionova tapped at her suit’s sleeve-controls. After a couple of minutes an 
image of Dolores Wu appeared in one corner of Larionova’s faceplate. Hi, Irina, 
she said, her voice buzzing like an insect in Larionova’s helmet’s enclosed space. 

Dolores Wu was the leader of the Thoth exploratory team in Caloris. Wu 
was Mars-born, with small features and hair greyed despite AntiSenescence 
treatments. She looked weary. 
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‘*‘How’s Caloris?’’ Larionova asked. 

Well, we don’t have much to report yet. We decided to start with a detailed 
gravimetric survey... 

**And?”’ 

We found the impact object. We think. It’s as massive as we thought, but 
much—much—too small, Irina. It's barely a mile across, way too dense to be 
a planetesimal fragment. 

‘fA black hole?”’ 

No. Not dense enough for that. 

‘*Then what?”’ 

Wu looked exasperated. We don’t know yet, Irina. We don’t have any answers. 
I'll keep you informed. 

Wu closed off the link. 

Standing on the corona-lit wall of Chao Meng-Fu Crater, Larionova asked 
Kevan Scholes about Caloris. 

“*Caloris is big,’’ he said. ‘Luna has no impact feature on the scale of Caloris. 
And Luna has nothing like the Weird Country in the other hemisphere . . .”’ 

*“The what?”’ 

A huge planetesimal—or something—had struck the equator of Mercury, five 
billion years ago, Scholes said. The Caloris Basin—an immense, ridged crater 
system—formed around the primary impact site. Whatever caused the impact 
was still buried in the planet, somewhere under the crust, dense and massive; 
the object was a gravitational anomaly which had helped lock Mercury’s rotation 
into synchronization with its orbit. 

‘‘Away from Caloris itself, shock waves spread around the planet’s young 
crust,’” Scholes said. ‘‘The waves focused at Caloris’ antipode—the point on 
the equator diametrically opposite Caloris itself. And the land there was shattered, 
into a jumble of bizarre hill and valley formations. The Weird Country... . 
Hey. Dr. Larionova.”’ 

She could hear that damnable grin of Schole’s. ‘*What now?’’ she snapped. 

He walked across the summit toward her. ‘‘Look up,”’ he said. 

‘“*Damn it, Scholes—’’ 

There was a pattering against her faceplate. 

She tilted up her head. Needle-shaped particles swirled over the wall-mountain 
from the planet’s dark side and bounced off her faceplate, sparkling in corona 
light. 

‘What in Lethe is that?”’ 

“*Snow,”” he said. 

Snow . . . On Mercury? 


In the cool darkness of the tunnel, the people clambered over each other; they 
bumped against the Ice walls, and their muttering filled the water with crisscross- 
ing voice-ripples. Cilia-of-Gold swam through and around the crowd, coaxing 
the people to follow her will. 

She felt immensely weary. Her concentration and resolve threatened continu- 
ally to shatter under the Seeker’s assault. And the end of the tunnel, with the 
deadly Heads beyond, was a looming, threatening mouth, utterly intimidating. 
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At last the group was ready. She surveyed them. All of the people—except 
the very oldest and the very youngest—were arranged in an array which filled 
the tunnel from wall to wall; she could hear flukes and carapaces scraping softly 
against Ice. 

The people looked weak, foolish, eager, she thought with dismay; now that 
she was actually implementing it her scheme seemed simple-minded. Was she 
about to lead them all to their deaths? 

But it was too late for the luxury of doubt, she told herself. Now, there was 
no other option to follow. 

She lifted herself to the axis of the tunnel, and clacked her mandibles sharply. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘it is time. The most important moment of your lives. 
And you must swim! Swim as hard as you can; swim for your lives!”’ 

And the people responded. 

There was a surge of movement, of almost exhilarating intent. The people 
beat their flukes as one, and a jostling mass of flesh and carapaces scraped down 
the tunnel. 

Cilia-of-Gold hurried ahead of them, leading the way toward the tunnel mouth. 
As she swam she could feel the current the people were creating, the plug of 
cold tunnel water they pushed ahead of themselves. 

Within moments the tunnel mouth was upon her. 

She burst from the tunnel, shooting out into the open water of the cavern, her 
carapace clenched firm around her. She was plunged immediately into a clammy 
heat, so great was the temperature difference between tunnel and cavern. 

Above her the Ice of the cavern roof arched over the warm Chimney mouth. 
And from all around the cavern, the helmet-skulls of Heads snapped around 
toward her. 

Now the people erupted out of the tunnel, a shield of flesh and chitin behind 
her. The rush of tunnel water they pushed ahead of themselves washed over 
Cilia-of-Gold, chilling her anew. 

She tried to imagine this from the Heads’ point of view. This explosion of 
cold water into the cavern would bring about a much greater temperature differ- 
ence than the Heads’ heat-sensor skulls were accustomed to; the Heads would 
be dazzled, at least for a time: long enough—she hoped—to give her people a 
fighting chance against the more powerful Heads. 

She swiveled in the water. She screamed at her people, so loud she could feel 
her cilia strain at the turbulent water. ‘‘Now! Hit them now!”’ 

The people, with a roar, descended toward the Heads. 


Kevan Scholes led Larionova down the wall-mountain slope into Chao Meng- 
Fu Crater. 

After a hundred yards they came to another rover. This car was similar to the 
one they’d abandoned on the other side of the summit, but it had an additional 
fitting, obviously improvised: two wide, flat rails of metal, suspended between 
the wheels on hydraulic legs. 

Scholes helped Larionova into the rover and pressurized it. Larionova removed 
her helmet with relief. The rover smelled, oppressively, of metal and plastic. 

While Scholes settled behind his controls, Larionova checked the rover’s data 
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desk. An update from Dolores Wu was waiting for her. Wu wanted Larionova 
to come to Caloris, to see for herself what had been found there. Larionova sent 
a Sharp message back, ordering Wu to summarize her findings and transmit them 
to the data desks at the Chao site. 

Wu acknowledged immediately, but replied: /'m going to find this hard to 
summarize, lrina. 

Larionova tapped out: Why? 

We think we've found an artifact. 

Larionova stared at the blunt words on the screen. 

She massaged the bridge of her nose; she felt an ache spreading out from her 
temples and around her eye sockets. She wished she had time to sleep. 

Scholes started the vehicle up. The rover bounced down the slope, descend- 
ing into shadow. “‘It’s genuine water-ice snow,’’ Scholes said as he drove. 
‘*You know that a day on Mercury lasts a hundred and seventy-six Earth days. 
It’s a combination of the eighty-eight-day year and the tidally locked rotation, 
which—’”’ 

‘“‘T know.”’ 

‘*‘During the day, the Sun drives water vapor out of the rocks and into the 
atmosphere.”’ 

**What atmosphere?”’ 

‘*You really don’t know much about Mercury, do you? It’s mostly helium 
and hydrogen—only a billionth of Earth’s sea-level pressure.”’ 

‘*‘How come those gases don’t escape from the gravity well?”’ 

‘*They do,’’ Scholes said. ‘*But the atmosphere is replenished by the solar wind. 
Particles from the Sun are trapped by Mercury’s magnetosphere. Mercury has quite 
a respectable magnetic field: the planet has a solid iron core, which. . .”’ 

She let Scholes’ words run on through her head, unregistered. Air from the 
solar wind, and snow at the South Pole. . . 

Maybe Mercury was a more interesting place than she’d imagined. 

‘‘Anyway,’’ Scholes was saying, “‘the water vapor disperses across the 
planet’s sunlit hemisphere. But at the South Pole we have this crater: Chao 
Meng-Fu, straddling the Pole itself. Mercury has no axial tilt—there are no 
seasons here—and so Chao’s floor is in permanent shadow.’ 

‘*And snow falls.”’ 

‘*And snow falls.”’ 

Scholes stopped the rover and tapped telltales on his control panel. There was 
a whir of hydraulics, and she heard a soft crunch, transmitted into the cabin 
through the rover’s structure. 

Then the rover lifted upward through a foot. 

The rover lurched forward again. The motion was much smoother than before, 
and there was an easy, hissing sound. 

‘*You’ve just lowered those rails,’’ Larionova said. “‘I knew it. This damn 
rover is a sled, isn’t it?” 

‘‘It was easy enough to improvise,’’ Scholes said, sounding smug. ‘‘Just a 
couple of metal rails on hydraulics, and Vernier rockets from a cannibalized tug 
to give us some push... .”’ 
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‘‘It’s astonishing that there’s enough ice here to sustain this.”” 

‘*Well, that snow may have seemed sparse, but it’s been falling steadily— 
for five billion years . . . Dr. Larionova, there’s a whole frozen ocean here, in 
Chao Meng-Fu Crater: enough ice to be detectable even from Earth.”’ 

Larionova twisted to look out through a viewport at the back of the cabin. 
The rover’s rear lights picked out twin sled tracks, leading back to the summit 
of the wall-mountain; ice, exposed in the tracks, gleamed brightly in starlight. 

Lethe, she thought. Now I’m skiing. Skiing, on Mercury. What a day. 


The wall-mountain shallowed out, merging seamlessly with the crater plain. 
Scholes retracted the sled rails; on the flat, the regolith dust gave the ice sufficient 
traction for the rover’s wide wheels. The rover made fast progress through the 
fifty miles to the heart of the plain. 

Larionova drank coffee and watched the landscape through the viewports. The 
corona light was silvery and quite bright here, like moonlight. The central peak 
loomed up over the horizon, like some approaching ship on a sea of dust. The 
ice-surface of Chao’s floor—though pocked with craters and covered with the 
ubiquitous regolith dust—was visiviy smoother and more level than the plain 
outside the crater. 

The rover drew to a halt on the outskirts of the Thoth team’s sprawling camp, 
close to the foothills of the central peak. The dust here was churned up by 
rover tracks and tug exhaust splashes, and semi-transparent bubble-shelters were 
hemispheres of yellow, homely light, illuminating the darkened ice surface. 
There were drilling rigs, and several large pits dug into the ice. 

Scholes helped Larionova out onto the surface. *‘I’ll take you to a shelter,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Or a tug. Maybe you want to freshen up before—”’ 

‘*Where’s Dixon?”’ 

Scholes pointed to one of the rigs. ‘‘When I left, over there.”’ 

‘*Then that’s where we’re going. Come on.”’ 

Frank Dixon was the team leader. He met Larionova on the surface, and 
invited her into a small opaqued bubble-shelter nestling at the foot of the rig. 

Scholes wandered off into the camp, in search of food. 

The shelter contained a couple of chairs, a data desk, and a basic toilet. Dixon 
was a morose, burly American; when he took off his helmet there was a band 
of dirt at the base of his wide neck, and Larionova noticed a sharp, acrid stink 
from his suit. Dixon had evidently been out on the surface for long hours. 

He pulled a hip flask from an environment suit pocket. ‘‘ You want to drink?’’ 
he asked. ‘*Scotch?’’ 

Poure. 

Dixon poured a measure for Larionova into the flask’s cap, and took a draught 
himself from the flask’s small mouth. 

Larionova drank; the liquor burned her mouth and throat, but it immediately 
took an edge off her tiredness. ‘‘It’s good. But it needs ice.”’ 

He smiled. “‘Ice we got. Actually, we have tried it; Mercury ice is good, as 
clean as you like. We’re not going to die of thirst out here, Irina.’’ 

**Tell me what you’ve found, Frank.”’ 
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Dixon sat on the edge of the desk, his fat haunches bulging inside the leggings 
of his environment suit. ‘Trouble, Irina. We’ve found trouble.’’ 

‘*T know that much.”’ 

‘*] think we’re going to have to get off the planet. The System authorities— 
and the scientists and conservation groups—are going to climb all over us, if 
we try to mine here. I wanted to tell you about it, before—’’ 

Larionova struggled to contain her irritation and tiredness. ‘“‘That’s not a 
problem for Thoth,’’ she said. ‘‘Therefore it’s not a problem for me. We can 
tell Superet to bring in a water-ice asteroid from the Belt, for our supplies. You 
know that. Come on, Frank. Tell me why you’re wasting my time down here.’ 

Dixon took another long pull on his flask, and eyed her. 

‘*There’s life here, Irina,’’ he said. ‘*Life, inside this frozen ocean. Drink up; 
I'll show you.”’ 


The sample was in a case on the surface, beside a data desk. 

The thing in the case looked like a strip of multicolored meat: perhaps three 
feet long, crushed and obviously dead; shards of some transparent shell material 
were embedded in flesh that sparkled with ice crystals. 

‘‘We found this inside a two-thousand-yard-deep core,’’ Dixon said. 

Larionova tried to imagine how this would have looked, intact and mobile. 
‘‘This means nothing to me, Frank. I’m no biologist.”’ 

He grunted, self-deprecating. “‘Nor me. Nor any of us. Who expected to find 
life, on Mercury?’’ Dixon tapped at the data desk with gloved fingers. ‘‘We 
used our desks’ medico-diagnostic facilities to come up with this reconstruction, ”’ 
he said. *‘We call it a mercuric, Irina.”’ 

A Virtual projected into space a foot above the desk’s surface; the image 
rotated, sleek and menacing. 

The body was a thin cone, tapering to a tail from a wide, flat head. Three 
parabolic cups—eyes?—were embedded in the smooth ‘‘face,’’ symmetrically 
placed around a lipless mouth. . . . No, not eyes, Larionova corrected herself. 
Maybe some kind of sonar sensor? That would explain the parabolic profile. 

Mandibles, like pincers, protruded from the mouth. From the tail, three fins 
were splayed out around what looked like an anus. A transparent carapace 
surrounded the main body, like a cylindrical cloak; inside the carapace, rows of 
small, hairlike cilia lined the body, supple and vibratile. 

There were regular markings, faintly visible, in the surface of the carapace. 

‘*Is this accurate?” 

‘‘Who knows? It’s the best we can do. When we have your clearance, we 
can transmit our data to Earth, and let the experts get at it.”’ 

“‘Lethe, Frank,’’ Larionova said. *‘This looks like a fish. It looks like it could 
swim. The streamlining, the tail—’”’ 

Dixon scratched the short hairs at the back of his neck and said nothing. 

‘*But we’re on Mercury, damn it, not in Hawaii,’’ Larionova said. 

Dixon pointed down, past the dusty floor. “‘Irina. It’s not all frozen. There 
are cavities down there, inside the Chao ice-cap. According to our sonar 
probes—”’ 
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eC avities?’” 

‘‘Water. At the basworks mixed with the smell of burning houses and 
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the sea. She remembered hitting a nameless man across the face with a 
crowbar—dark asian hair, stubble, wild eyes, blood spilling from his forehead 
as he fell into the water—when he had tried to take the dory away from her. 
She had tried to get to the house—the only house they had ever had after 
al] that time living on boats, that her father and mother wouldn’t leave and 
would not believe they had to leave until it was too late—when she found 
Roni, burned, arm broken, half swimming through the hip-deep water. Sara 
dragged Roni into the dory. She started up the motor again to get to the 
house when the MDC planes came in low and dropped something—she 
never knew what—that exploded into a sheet of flame. The firestorm raced 
towards them in a boiling, guttering wave. She turned the dory and gunned 
the motors. The flames leaped from house to house, low-pitched explosions 
following her. Don’t foul the prop! Don’t foul the prop! The dory burst out 
into the harbor. Up on Telegraph Hill, the gangs were shooting back. Hog 
Island was firing anti-aircraft guns at the MDC planes. Two planes banked 
towards it, fired two missiles—Sara grabbed Roni and dove into the bottom 
of the boat. There was a blinding flash and the sea roared around them. A 
hot wind sucked the breath from her lungs. There was a sound too loud to 
be understood. Then, it passed and utter silence came to her. Am I deaf? 

She looked back and Hog Island was flattened. The fires had been blown 
by the wind into smoke. 

Sara sat unseeing on the park bench, holding herself. She could never 
even identify where her house had been, much less her parents. It had taken 
hours just to find the Hercules. At least, that was intact. There were no 
looters. Maybe they were dead. Maybe they had been blinded by the flash. 
Maybe Sara was so deep in shock she couldn’t see them. She left Hull, the 
smoke masking the sun into a deep red disk hanging sickly in the west, a 
cold south wind blowing them towards Boston. Roni never took her eyes off 
Sara that whole night. She watched every move Sara made. 

Sara looked up at the locust trce and shook herself. Almost seven. Time 
to go. She stood up slowly, shaking off the memory. Someday, someday, 
she would bury that memory. Roni getting herself killed only made it worse. 
“Damn you, Roni,” she said under her breath. “I didn’t drag you out of 
there just to die like a dog.” 

It was that same south wind that blew across her on the way home. She 
lit a cigarette and rummaged in the dory’s small hold. There was a half- 
empty fifth of rye whisky buried under a tow line. Do we want to begin 
here? Yes, I think we do. It is always better to begin early. You’re in too 
lousy a mood for dinner with Jesus Christ himself, much less Sam. That’s 
it. Take a good one. Feel that deep, aching warmth bum in your belly. 

Jack was waiting for her on the Hercules. 

“Hey, honey,” she said as she tied up. “I’m home.” 

Jack nodded shortly. He leaned against the hull and stared moodily out 
the window. 
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Damn. He’s acting like a teenager again. “Something wrong?” 

“No.” 

“Sam asked me over to his boat for dinner.” No response. “Your Mama’s 
got a date.” 

Jack didn’t look at her. “That’s good,” he said distractedly. 

Damn. He’s getting more like his father every day. Don’t think about 
Mike. Don’t. He was slime. He was scum. And didn’t I want him back for 
the longest time? 

She sat next to him and watched him in the darkening light. The whisky 
and the sunset light met and mellowed in her. Ah, Sara. Don’t you miss 
him, though. 

“Hey, honey,” she said softly. 

Jack looked at her and she started to reach out and hold him but she could 
feel him stiffen. ““What’s the matter, Jack?” 

Jack shrugged again. “I don’t know. I’m still thinking about it.” He looked 
up at her searchingly, then seemed to find something that reassurcd him. 
He grinned. “T’'ll be okay. You go have a good time with Sam. Gonna find 
me a pop?” 

It was an old joke, but thin now. She slapped his knee lightly. “Watch 
your mouth. Christ. I’ve got to take a shower.” 

She left Jack on the Hercules some time later, walked nervously over to 
Sam’s Casey. She was wearing a dress—she hadn’t worn a dress in years. 
She was even wearing earrings. 

Sam was wearing a jacket—from the way he wore it, he hadn’t worn a 
jacket in years, either. That madc her feel better. 

He didn’t say anything as he gestured her inside, then leaned down and 
whispered conspiratorially: “I’ve got steak.” 

“Go on,” she laughed. 

“No. Honest.” He pointed to the galley. “It’s in there. You can see it for 
yourself.” 

“That’s a day’s salary.” 

“Steak,” he said. “Meat. Beef. Carne. Le boef. Thick, juicy, broiled, 
bloody-——” 

She laughed and touched his mouth to make him stop and he did and 
her fingertips tingled. Sara pulled them back and folded her arms, embar- 
rassed. 

“Anyway,” he said suddenly after a silence, “I’ve got it. And we're gonna 
eat it. You may as well adjust.” 

“T’m adjusted. Let’s eat it now.” 

He shook his head and held up his hands palm towards her. “Not so fast. 
We have to make preparations. We can’t insult the cattle gods.” 

She sat down and began to laugh. It was uncontrollable and she sobbed 
and held her stomach. 

“Tt wasn’t that funny,” he said with a shy grin., 
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“Damn you,” she giggled. “You did this to me in high school, too. I’d 
forgotten.” 

“My dear, my dignity is ruined.” 

“Christ, it’s good to see you again.” 

He didn’t reply. “Dinner is served.” 

Steak was rare—usually meat came like a slab, grown in the huge meat 
farms in the midwest. Steak came from an animal. A cow? No. Steer. It 
came from a steer. Steak was expensive. 

Sam had broiled it perfectly. 

“Do you like it?” 

She made an inchoherent noise around a piece of gristle and nodded. 

Half an hour later, she leaned back and patted her full stomach. “I am 
satisfied. Life is good.” 

Sam leaned towards her. “There’s more.” 

She shrugged. “It could only be a letdown.” 

He reached above them and out of a cabinet pulled down a bottle. “I 
don’t think so.” He handed her the bottle. 

Her eyes grew round. “Glenfiddich! Christ on a stick! How long have you 
had this?” 

Sam grinned at her and leaned on the table. “My daddy gave it to me. 
He brought it back from Scotland a few years ago.” 

“Christ,” she said again. “This is too much. Put it back, Sam.” 

“Too late.” He brought down two glasses. “You don’t want me to drink 
alone.” 

The scotch made her feel warm and sleepy, like the world had no more 
sharp edges. Sam turned on the radio and they listened to some fluffy pop 
station. She didn’t like it. “Turn it to something else.” She took the bottle 
and held it lovingly in her arms. “Got a cigarette?” she said. 

“Don’t smoke.” 

“He doesn’t smoke,” she said to the bottle. “He’s a wondcr, Sam is.” 

Sam found a jazz station faint but clear. “That’s better.” He hummed 
along with a clarinet. 

“Yeah,” she said and half-filled both their glasses. 

“Want to dance?” he said with a faint giggle. 

“Sure,” 

They stood up and swayed together and he felt so right, in her arms, close, 
moving slowly together to the faint jazz. It had been so long she wanted to 
cry. Just to be touched. Just to be warm with somcone else. 

Outside, she heard a cry. 

“Jack?” she said and the scotch blew through her mind. 

There was somebody shouting and somebody answering. 

“Jack!” She was outside. Sam followed her but she didn’t notice. Gray 
was standing outside the cabin holding Jack up in the air, struggling. The 
cabin inside was a mess, the cushions were slashcd. The table was overturned. 
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“Let him go!” She shrieked, grabbed a erowbar. “Let him go!” 

Ira launched himself at her and grabbed her arms. ‘The gouge on the bar 
looped in the air towards his face. Gray’s fingers closed on it and held it as 
if it were stuek in concrete. 

There was a long moment where Gray held Jack in one set of arms, the 
erowbar in another and grasped the railing with a third. “Jack is all right,” 
he said and pulled the crowbar from lrer. 

“Jesus,” she heard Sam say behind her. 

Jaek stood absolutely still. 

“What is going on?” she asked him. “What is going on?” 

Jack looked at her, then at Ira, Gray, back at her. Back to Gray. 

“What happened?” she asked Gray. 

Gray did not speak for a long minute watching Jack. “I do not know. I 
do not know what is happening at all.” 

“And what the hell happened to the goddamn eabin?” Sara demanded. 

“I did it,” said Gray slowly. “It was an aecident. I did not mean to. | 
misjudged things. I will fix it. I will fix it sometime tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” Ira burst out. “We were going. . . .” and his voice trailed 
off. He looked at Sara and then looked down. 

“Go where?” she said, suspicious. Where would Ira be going that hc would 
hide it? “The ferry. You two were going to the Hesperus tomorrow?” 

Gray nodded. “We were.” 

She looked at him coldly. “I told you not to take him there.” 

He did not speak. 

“Don’t do it again. I won’t have you around if you do that. I won't have 
you anywhere near me.” She stood up next to him and stared up into his 
face. She could feel the nearness of his rhino body, hear the rasp of leather 
as he breathed. “You hear me? You understand this time?” 

He seemed to shrink on himsclf a little. “I understand.” 

“Sara,” softly from behind her. “It’s not that big a thing.” 

Sara whirled on Sam. “Get off my boat, Sam. Don’t tell me how to raise 
my family. Get out of here.” 

Sam shook his head as if he’d been slapped. He stiffly turned and walked 
back towards his own boat. 

“Okay,” she said. “Okay now.” She turned to Jack and Ira. “Get inside 
and into bed. That’s enough. There ain’t going to be any more fireworks 
tonight.” 


I was laying in the bunk an arm’s length from Jack. I could hear 
him breathing, snuffling sometimes and muttering. Damn. I don’t know 
what he was doing when we eame back, but it was him, not Gray, that had 
tipped up the cabin. Him. And Gray’d lied for him. Gray would never lie 
for me. 

Gray’d never lied before. 
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Before, that I knew about, I said te myself. How'd I know what was lie 
and what was truth? 

All my life, ’'d been with Gray and now it was like something had been 
pulled out from undcr me. He wasn’t mine any more. I leaned over on my 
side and shook my head. 

“Tra?” said Jack softly. 

“What do you want?” 

He didn’t say anything for a minute. “I’m sorry I called Gray names.” 

Sorry. Yeah, right. Gray liked the son-of-a-bitch. Gray protected him. 
Christ. 

“Tra?” 

“T heard you.” 

There was a rustle in the cabin and I knew he was turned towards me. 
“Pve been pretty mean to you.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

He leaned back and made some kind of a sound, like crying maybe. Like 
coughing. “I’m sorry.” 

Like that made it better or something. 

“You know.” 

I just wished he’d shut up. I didn’t want to hear him. 

“You know,” he said again. “I never knew my dad. He split before I was 
born. And with Mama the way she is, we never really had a family. Now, 
with you and Gray—it’s as if I had a real family.” 

I sat up and looked at him. “TI ain’t your brother. Gray can be if he wants 
to. I don’t want any part of you.” I stood up. He didn’t move, just watched 
me. “I don’t want any part of your friggin’ mother. Or you. Or Gray. I just 
want to get shut of the whole friggin’ lot of you.” I finished getting dressed. 
“If the whole mess of you died, I'd piss on your grave.” 

I left, quiet like, so nobody’d be awake. I looked outside, but Gray was 
gone. Good riddance. I was on my own now. It was just me. 

I walked through the marshes toward the egg. Day was just coming around. 
The light was kind of a pale violet. I stopped in the marsh and watched it. 
My Mama stood with it and watched it with me. 

“You're misjudging Gray,” she said. 

' looked at her. “I don’t want you telling me what to judge and not. You’re 
dead.” I turned back towards the wreck and didn’t wait to see if she disappeared 
or not. 

The ferry was the same. Sunlight was just pouring over the hull when I 
got there, golden and rosy. The egg was where we'd left it—where I'd left 
it. It was bigger yet. The skin seemed swelled almost to bursting. 

“You and me,” I said to it. And it seemed like it could hear me. “You 
and me. We'll take a ride around the world. I don’t care if you're a griffin 
or a dragon or anything.” Tears started to leak out of my eyes. I shook 
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them away. “I don’t care. You and me. We'll get out of this goddamn 
place.” 
The egg didn’t say anything and the tears started up again. 


Sara got up too and sat in the head for a while. It had been a while since 
she had drunk that much. Her head felt hot and she rested it against the 
hatch to cool it. After a little while, she felt better. She went out into the 
main cabin, but didn’t want to go back to bed. The cold and lonely bed 
frightened her for some reason. 

Mike. I still want you to come back. 

The thought came to her out of the clear darkness in the back of her 
mind. Fourteen years and she hadn't left it behind. 

She sat in one of the chairs in the galley and lit a cigarette. And Sam— 
did he know what he was getting into? What a snakepit. She wished she 
hadn’t snapped at him. He was only trying to be a good guy. 

Yeah. Right. She inhaled the cigarette savagely. Good guys. They're all 
good guys. Sam was no different. 

“Mama?” came from behind her. 

She turned. It was Jack, half dressed and looking at her vaguely. Had 
Mike looked that young when they were in school? “Yeah, honey?” 

“It wasn’t Gray who ripped up the cushions.” 

He stood next to her and watched, his eyes dry and calm. As if he’d already 
cried until he had cried himself out but still had one thing left to do. 

“Who did it, honey?” 

“ ¥ did. Gray and Ira came back and I went crazy, ripping the place apart. 
I just went crazy.” 

She pulled him to her and held him. He submitted to it, leaning against 
her. So this is what it’s come to, Roni. I got to get rid of them. Gray for 
sure. Maybe Ira, too. Because, Roni, in the end, at the final curtain, nothing 
means as much to me as my little boy. Not you. Not Ira—certainly not Gray. 
Not Sam. Not even Mike, gone for so long. In the end, it’s me and him. 

“It’s all right, honey.” She held him tight. I’m sorry, Roni. That's the 
way it is. “It’s all right.” 

After a while, he pulled away and looked at her sideways, then turned 
and shuffled back to bed. He closed the door after him. 

She stayed up and smoked another cigarette, thinking how to tell Gray. 
He was first. He would have to leave tomorrow. Then. Then, we would see 
about Ira. 

She must have sat there for at least an hour, thinking, dreaming. The sky 
began to lighten and the sun rose. 

There was an eruption of water outside and the entire boat shook as Gray 
landed on the deck. Dripping, he stalked into the cabin, ran past Sara and 
ripped the door open. 
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“Jack! Where is Ira?” 

Sara stood and saw past Gray Ira’s empty bed. “Oh, my God.” 

Jack looked up at Gray. “I don’t know. He left a couple of hours ago.” 

Sara cried out. “Why didn’t you tell me, Jack?” 

Jack looked at her out of Mike’s blue eyes—different now, colder, stronger. 
“He wanted to go and he didn’t want me along. I wanted to protect him. 
Like Gray protected me.” 

“Loyal child,” said Gray. “But foolish. No. I am the fool.” He turned 
and began to leave the cabin. 

“Gray, wait!” 

“No time! The boy is in danger. I did not follow him, thinking he was 
too upset. It was time for him to be by himself. But he disappeared like a 
ghost to me. He is gone.” 

“Where are you going?” she wailed after him. 

“The wreck. The egg is hatching—I fear it.” 

“Wait—damn you, wait! We can take the dory. It’s got a good motor. 
Itll get us there quicker than you can go.” 

He stopped for a moment, absolutely still. Looked down at her. “You are 
right. I will take it.” 

“You will not, you son-of-a-bitch! It’s mine, like Jack’s my kid and Ira’s 
my nephew.” 

Gray shook his head. “You are right. I will follow.” 

They climbed into the dory and thank God it started the first time for 
once. Gray sat in the middle and they left the dock and shot out across 
harbor at full speed. 

“What is this egg, anyway?” she yelled above the wind. 

“T don’t know. We found it in the wreck and it pleased the boy to hatch 
it. I thought it no danger—at first I thought it might be a centaur egg.” 

Sara felt befuddled. Centaurs? “A centaur?” 

“A species that would consider Ira a delicacy.” He held his hands together 
and even in that position Sara could sense the anguish in him. “But I asked 
the centaur bishop and the bishop said there were no eggs here. So I felt 
safe. No other egg species here is dangerous.” 

“So there’s no danger.” 

“There is always danger, but I thought I could head it off and still let the 
boy play for a while. But now the thing hatches and Ira is away from me. 
I do not know what the thing is.” He fell silent. “His mother and father 
might protect him.” 

“What?” 

He turned to her. “He sees his mother and father at times. They speak 
to him. They may lead him away.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“No.” 

“Tra sees ghosts? Christ. The poor kid. Making this up.” 
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The wind cut through them and the spray splattered across them as Sara 
turned the boat inland. They could already see the Hesperus outlined dark 
against the beach and the rising sun. 

“I am not sure he is making them up.” 

“You’ve been encouraging this? I don’t believe it. They aren’t real.” She 
wished she had a cigarette. That’s it. Gray had to go. 

Gray looked at her out of those huge eyes. 

“How do you know they aren’t?” 

For her life, she could not answer. 


The egg was moving a little now. Kind of wobbling side to side. 

I looked and found this old metal bar to help break the egg, help the 
dragon get loose. I stood next to it—it was smelling pretty ripe now—and 
didn’t do anything. I couldn’t decide. Even dragons might be fragile when 
they were still in the egg. I could hurt it. I chewed on my lip and put down 
the bar, sat back and watched it. 

“Tra? Ira!” called my father from the edge of the boat. I wasn’t going to 
go see them. They were just ghosts. They called again. Oh, well. The egg 
was going to be a little longer, I figured. I went to the edge and looked down. 
Both of them were there. 

“Come down here,” called Papa. Mama nodded. “Come down,” she said. 

I sat on the edge of the hull and shook my head. “I don’t want to listen 
to you any more. You’re dead. Gray’s gone weird on me. I don’t like Aunt 
Sara and Jack. Leave me alone. | got the egg.” 

They looked imals in the ice under our feet, 
embedded in their pointless little chambers. Surely none of them could dig more 
than a hundred yards or so up from the liquid layer.”’ 

Larionova switched their voices out of her consciousness. She knelt down, 
on the ice; under her knees she could feel the crisscross heating elements in her 
suit’s fabric. 

She peered into the dulling sonar-eyes of the mercuric. The creature’s mandi- 
bles—prominent and sharp—opened and closed, in vacuum silence. 

She felt an impulse to reach out her gloved hand to the battered flank of the 
creature: to touch this animal, this person, whose species had, perhaps, traveled 
across light years—and five billion years—to reach her. .. . 

But still, she had the nagging feeling that something was wrong with Scholes’ 
neat hypothesis. The mercuric’s physical design seemed crude. Could this really 
have been a starfaring species? The builders of the ship in Caloris must have 
had some form of major tool-wielding capability. And Dixon’s earlier study had 
shown that the creature had no trace of any limbs, even vestigially. . . . 

Vestigial limbs, she remembered. Lethe. 
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Abruptly her perception of this animal—and its host parasite—began to shift; 
she could feel a paradigm dissolving inside her, melting like a Mercury snowflake 
in the Sun. 

‘*Dr. Larionova? Are you all right?’’ 

Larionova looked up at Scholes. ‘*Kevan, I called you a romantic. But I think 
you were almost correct, after all. Bur not quite. Remember we’ve suggested 
that the parasite—the infestation—changes the mercuric’s behavior, causing it 
to make its climb.”’ 

‘**What are you saying?” 

Suddenly, Larionova saw it all. ‘‘I don’t believe this mercuric is descended 
from the startarers—the builders of the ship in Caloris. I think the rise of 
the mercurics’ intelligence was a later development; the mercurics grew to 
consciousness here, on Mercury. | do think the mercurics are descended from 
something that came to Mercury on that ship, though. A pet, or a food animal— 
Lethe, even some equivalent of a stomach bacteria. Five billion years is time 
enough for anything. And, given the competition for space near the short-lived 
vents, there’s plenty of encouragement for the development of intelligence, down 
inside this frozen sea.”’ 

**And the starfarers themselves?’’ Scholes asked. *‘What became of them? 
Did they die?’’ 

**No,”’ she said. ‘‘No, I don’t think so. But they, too, suffered huge evolution- 
ary changes. I think they did devolve, Scholes; in fact, I think they lost their 
awareness. 

‘*But one thing persisted within them, across all this desert of time. And that 
was the starfarers’ vestigial will to return—to the surface, one day, and at last 
to the stars. = 

It was a will which had survived even the loss of consciousness itself, some- 
where in the long, stranded aeons: a relic of awareness long since transmuted 
to a deeper biochemical urge—a will to return home, still embedded within a 
once-intelligent species reduced by time to a mere parasitic infection. 

But it was a home which, surely, could no longer exist. 

The mercuric’s golden cilia twitched once more, in a great wave of motion 
which shuddered down its ice-flecked body. 

Then it was sull. 

Larionova stood up; her knees and calves were stiff and cold, despite the 
suit’s heater. ‘‘Come on,’’ she said to Scholes and Dixon. ‘*You’d better get 
your team off the ice as soon as possible; I’ll bet the universities have their first 
exploratory teams down here half a day after we pass Earth the news.”’ 

Dixon nodded. **And Thoth?’’ 

‘*Thoth? I’ll call Superet. I guess I’ve an asteroid to order... . 

And then, she thought, at last I can sleep. Sleep and get back to work. 

With Scholes and Dixon, she trudged across the dust-strewn ice to the bubble 
shelters. 
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She could feel the Ice under her belly . . . but above her there was no Ice, no 
water even, an infinite nothing into which the desperate pulses of her blinded 
eyes disappeared without echo. 
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Astonishingly—impossibly—she was, after all, above the Ice. How could 
this be? Was she in some immense upper cavern, its Ice roof too remote to see? 
Was this the nature of the Universe, a hierarchy of caverns within caverns? 

She knew she would never understand. But it didn’t seem to matter. And, as 
her awareness faded, she felt the Seeker inside her subside to peace. 

A final warmth spread out within her. Consciousness splintered like melting 
ice, flowing away through the closing tunnels of her memory. 
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Are you your brother’s keeper? Or your neighbor’s? Here’s a clever, inventive, and 
offbeat tale that suggests that you are, or should be, even if you have to go to a 
great deal of trouble and travel a very long way, to some extremely odd places, in 
order to keep him—or keep him from making mischief, anyway . . . 
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Charlie Badwater was the most powerful medicine man in all the eastern Okla- 
homa hill country. Or the biggest witch, depending on which person you listened 
to; among Cherokees the distinction tends to be a little hazy. 

Either way, when Thomas Cornstalk finally decided that something had to be 
done about Old Man Alabama, he didn’t need to think twice before getting in 
his old Dodge pickup truck and driving over to Charlie Badwater’s place. Thomas 
Cornstalk was no slouch of a medicine man himself, but in a situation like this 
you went to the man with the power. 

Charlie Badwater lived by himself in a one-room log cabin at the end of a really 
bad dirt road, up near the head of Butcherknife Hollow. There was nobody in sight 
when Thomas Cornstalk drove up, but as he got down from the pickup cab a big 
gray owl fluttered down from the surrounding woods and disappeared into the deep 
shadows behind the cabin. A moment later the cabin door opened and Charlie 
Badwater stepped out into the sunlight. ‘‘ ’Siyo, Tami, dohiju?’’ he called. 

Thomas Cornstalk half-raised a hand in casual greeting. He and Charlie Badwa- 
ter went back a long way. “‘ ’Siyo, Jali. Gado haduhne? Catching any mice?’’ 
he added dryly. 

Charlie Badwater chuckled deep in his chest without moving his lips. ‘‘Hey,”’ 
he said, ‘‘remember old Moses Otter??? And they both chuckled together, 
remembering. 
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* * * 


Moses Otter had been a mean old man with a permanent case of professional 
jealousy, especially toward anybody who might have enough power to make 
him look bad. Since Moses Otter had never in his life been more than a second- 
rate witch, this included a lot of people. 

One of his nastier tricks had been to turn himself into an owl—he could do 
that all right, but then who can’t?—and fly over the woods until he spotted a 
clearing where a possible rival was growing medicine tobacco. Now of course 
serious tobacco has to be grown absolutely unseen by anyone except the person 
who will be using it, so this had meant a great deal of frustration and ruined 
medicine all over the area. Quite a few people had tried to witch Moses Otter 
and put a stop to this crap, but his protective medicine had always worked. 

Charlie Badwater, then a youthful and inexperienced unknown, had gone to 
Moses Otter’s place and told him in front of several witnesses that if he enjoyed 
being a bird he could have a hell of a good time from now on. And had 
turned him on the spot into the mangiest, scabbiest turkey buzzard ever seen in 
Oklahoma; and Moses Otter, after a certain amount of flopping around trying 
to change himself back, had flown away, never to be seen again except perhaps 
as an unidentifiable member of a gang of roadkill-pickers down on the Interstate. 

That, Thomas Cornstalk recalled, had been the point at which everybody had 
realized that Charlie Badwater was somebody special. Maybe they hadn’t fully 
grasped just how great he would one day become, but the word had definitely 
gone out that Charlie Badwater was somebody you didn’t want to screw around 
with. 


Now, still chuckling, Charlie Badwater tilted his head in the direction of his 
cabin. ‘‘Kawi jaduli’? Got a pot just made.”’ 

They went inside the cabin and Thomas Cornstalk sat down at the little pine- 
board table while Charlie Badwater poured a couple of cups of hell-black coffee 
from a blue and white speckled metal pot. ‘‘Ought to be ready to walk by now,”’ 
Charlie Badwater said. “‘Been on the stove a long time.”’ 

‘*Good coffee,’’ Thomas Cornstalk affirmed, tasting. ‘‘Damn near eat it with 
a fork.”’ 

They sat at the table, drinking coffee and smoking hand-rolled cigarettes, not 
talking for the moment: a couple of fifty-some-odd-year-old full-bloods, similarly 
dressed in work shirts and Wal-Mart jeans and cheap nylon running shoes made 
in Singapore. Charlie Badwater had the classic lean, deep-chested, no-ass build 
of the mountain Cherokee, while Thomas Cornstalk was one of those heavyset, 
round-faced types who may or may not have some Choctaw blood from way 
back in old times. Their faces, however, were similarly weathered, their hands 
callused and scarred from years of manual labor. Charlie Badwater was missing 
the end joint of his left index finger. There were only three people who knew 
how he had lost it and two of them were dead and nobody had the nerve to ask 
the third one. Let alone Charlie. 

They talked a little, finally, about this and that; routine inquiries about the 
health of relatives, remarks about the weather, the usual pleasantries that a couple 
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of properly raised Cherokee men will exchange before getting down to the real 
point of a conversation. But Thomas Cornstalk, usually the politest of men, was 
worried enough to hold the small talk to the bare minimum required by decency. 

‘‘Gusdi nusdi,”’ he said finally. “‘Something’s the matter. I’m not sure what,”’ 
he added, in response to the inquiry in Charlie Badwater’s eyes. ‘‘It’s Old Man 
Alabama.”’ 

‘*That old weirdo?’’ Charlie Badwater wrinkled his nose very slightly, as if 
smelling something bad. “‘What’s he up to these days? Still nutty as a kenuche 
ball, I guess?”’ 

‘“Who knows? That’s what I came to talk with you about,’” Thomas Cornstalk 
said. *‘He’s up to something, all right, and I think it’s trouble.’’ 


Old Man Alabama was a seriously strange old witch—in his case there was no 
question at all about the definition—who lived on top of a mountain over in 
Adair County, not far from the Arkansas line. He wasn’t Cherokee; he claimed 
to be the last surviving descendant of the Alabama tribe, and he often gibbered 
and babbled in a language he claimed was the lost Alabama tongue. It could 
have been, Thomas Cornstalk couldn’t recognize a word of it, and he spoke 
sixteen Indian languages as well as English and Spanish—that was his special 
medicine, the ability to speak in different tongues; he could also talk with 
animals. On the other hand it might just as easily have been a lot of meaningless 
blather, which was what Thomas Cornstalk and a good many other people 
suspected. 

There was also the inconvenient fact that there were still some Alabamas 
living on a reservation down in Texas, big as you please; but it had been a long 
time since anybody had pointed this out in Old Man Alabama’s hearing. Not 
after what had happened to the last bigmouth to bring the subject up. 

Whatever he was—Thomas Cornstalk had long suspected he was some kind 
of Creek or Seminole or maybe Yuchi, run off by his own people—Old Man 
Alabama was as crazy as the Devil and twice as nasty. That much was certain. 

He was skinny and tall and he had long arms that he waved wildly about 
while talking, or for no apparent reason at all. Everything about him was long: 
long matted hair falling past his shoulders, long beaky nose, long bony fingers 
ending in creepy-looking long nails. He walked with a strange angling gait, one 
shoulder higher than the other, and he spat constantly, tuff tuff tuff, so you could 
follow him down a dirt road on a dry day by the little brown spots in the dust. 

It was widely believed that he had a long tongue like a moth’s, that he kept 
curled up in his mouth and only stretched out at night during unspeakable acts. 
That was another story people weren’t eager to investigate first hand. 

He also stank. Not the way a regular man smelled bad, even a very dirty 
regular man—though Old Man Alabama was sure as hell dirty enough—but a 
horrible, eye-watering stench that reminded you of things like rotten cucumbers 
and dead skunks on the highway in hot weather. That alone would have been 
reason enough for people to give him a wide berth, even if they hadn’t been 
afraid of him. 

And oh, yes, people were afraid of him. Mothers hid their pregnant daughters 
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indoors when they saw him walking by the house, afraid that even a single direct 
look from those hooded reptilian eyes might cause monstrous deformities to the 
unborn. 

Most people, in fact, avoided talking about him at all; it was well known that 
witches knew when they were being talked about, and the last thing people wanted 
was to draw the displeased attention of a witch as powerful and unpredictable as 
Old Man Alabama. It was a measure of the power of both Charlie Badwater and 
Thomas Cornstalk that they were willing to talk freely about him. Even so, 
Thomas Cornstalk would have been just as comfortable if Charlie Badwater 
hadn’t spoken quite so disrespectfully about the old man. 


‘*All I know,’’ Thomas Cornstalk said, “he’s been cooking up some kind of 
almighty powerful medicine up on that mountain of his. 1 go over that way 
pretty often, you know, got some relatives that call me up every time one of 
their kids gets a runny nose . . . anyway, sometimes you can hear these sounds, 
up where your ear can’t quite get ahold of them, like those dog whistles, huh? 
And people see strange lights up on the mountain at night, and sometimes in 
the daytime the air looks sort of shimmery above the mountaintop, the way it 
does over a hot stove. Lots of smoke too, that’s another thing. I got a smell or 
two when the wind was right and I don’t know what the old man’s burning up 
there but it’s nothing I’d want in my medicine bag.”’ 

He paused, sipping his coffee, his eyes wandering about the interior of the 
cabin. Lots of medicine men live surrounded by all sorts of junk, their houses 
littered and smelly, walls and ceiling hung with bundles of dried herbs and 
feathers and skins and bones and other parts of birds and animals. Charlie 
Badwater’s cabin, however, was as neat as a white doctor’s office, everything 
stowed carefully away out of sight. 

‘“‘T went up to see him, finally,’’ Thomas Cornstalk said. ‘‘Or tried to, but 
he was either gone or hiding. I couldn’t get close to the cabin. He’s got the 
place circled—you know? You get to about ten or fifteen steps from the cabin 
and it starts to be harder and harder to walk, like you’re stepping in molasses, 
till finally you can’t go any farther. By then the cabin looks all rubbery, too, 
like it’s melting. I had my pipe with me, and some good tobacco, and | tried 
every igawesdi | know for getting past a protective spell. Whatever Old Man 
Alabama has around that cabin, it’s no ordinary medicine.” 

“‘Huh.”’ Charlie Badwater was beginning to look interested. *‘See anything? 
I mean anything to suggest what’s going on.”’ 

**Not a thing.’’ Thomas Cornstalk pulled his shoulder blades together for a 
second. ‘*Place made my skin crawl so bad, I got out pretty quick. Went home 
and smoked myself nearly black. Burned enough cedar for a Christmas-tree lot 
before I felt clean again.”’ 

*‘Huh,’” Charlie Badwater said again. He sat for a minute or so in silence, 
staring out through the open cabin door, though there was nothing out there but 
a stretch of dusty yard and the woods beyond. 

‘All right,’’ he said at last, and got to his feet. ‘‘We better go pay Old Man 
Alabama a visit.”’ 
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Thomas Cornstalk stood up too. ‘‘You want to go right now?’’ he said, a 
little surprised. 

‘*Sure. You got something else you have to do?”’ 

‘‘No,”’? Thomas Cornstalk admitted, after a moment’s hesitation. He wasn’t 
really ready for this, he thought, but maybe it was better to get on with it. The 
longer they waited, the better the chance that Old Man Alabama would find out 
they were coming, and do something unusually bad to try and stop them. 

Charlie Badwater started toward the door. Thomas Cornstalk said, ‘* You're 
not taking any stuff along? You know, medicine?’’ 

Charlie Badwater patted his jeans pockets. ‘‘Got my pipe and some tobacco 
on me. I don’t expect Ill need anything else.”’ 

Going out the door, following Charlie Badwater across the yard, Thomas 
Cornstalk shook his head in admiring wonder. That Charlie, he thought. Probably 
arm-wrestle the Devil left-handed, if he got a chance. Probably win, too. 


They rode back down the dirt road in Thomas Cornstalk’s old pickup truck. 
Charlie Badwater didn’t own any kind of car or truck. He didn’t have a telephone 
or electricity in his cabin, either. It was some mysterious but necessary part of 
his personal medicine. 

The dirt track came out of the woods, after a mile or so of dust and rocks 
and sun-hardened ruts, and joined up with a winding gravel road that dipped 
down across the summer-dry bed of Butcherknife Creek and then climbed up 
the side of Turkeyfoot Ridge. On the far side of tne ridge, the gravel turned into 
potholed county blacktop. Several miles farther along, they came out onto the 
Stilwell road. ‘‘Damn, Charlie,’ Thomas Cornstalk said, hanging a left, ‘*you 
think you could manage to live further back in the woods?’’ 

‘*Not without coming out on the other side,’’ Charlie Badwater said. 


The road up beside of Old Man Alabama’s mountain was even worse than the 
one to Charlie Badwater’s place. ‘‘I was here just this morning,’’ Thomas 
Cornstalk said, fighting the wheel, ‘‘and I swear this mule track is in worse 
shape than it was then. And look at that,’’ he exclaimed, and stepped on the 
brake pedal. ‘‘I know that wasn’t there before—’’ 

A big uprooted white oak tree was lying across the road. The road was littered 
with snapped-off limbs and still-green leaves. The two men in the pickup truck 
looked at each other. There hadn’t been so much as a stiff breeze all day. 

‘*Get out and walk, then,’’ Charlie Badwater said after a minute. ‘‘We can 
use the exercise, I guess.”’ 

They got out and walked on up the road, climbing over the fallen tree. A 
little way beyond, the biggest rattlesnake Thomas Cornstalk had ever seen was 
lying in the road, looking at them. It coiled up and rattled its tail and showed 
its fangs but Charlie Badwater merely said, ‘‘Ayuh jaduji,’’ and the huge snake 
uncoiled and slid quietly off into the woods while Charlie and Thomas walked 
past. 

‘*T always wondered,’ Thomas Cornstalk said as they trudged up the steep 
mountainside. ‘* You suppose a rattlesnake really believes you’re his uncle, when 
you say that?’’ 
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‘‘Who knows? It doesn’t matter how things work, Thomas. It just matters 
that they do work.’’ Charlie Badwater grinned. ‘‘Talked to this professor from 
Northeastern State once, showed up at a stomp dance down at Redbird. He said 
Cherokees are pragmatists.”’ 

‘‘What’s that mean?”’ 

‘*Beats me. I told him most of the ones I know are Baptists, with a few 
Methodists and of course there’s a lot of people getting into those holy-roller 
outfits—’’ Charlie Badwater stopped suddenly in the middle of the road. ‘‘Huh,”’ 
he grunted softly, as if to himself. Thomas Cornstalk couldn’t remember ever 
seeing him look so surprised. 

They had rounded the last bend in the road and had come in sight of Old Man 
Alabama’s cabin. Except the cabin itself was barely in sight of all, in any normal 
sense. The whole clearing where the cabin stood was walled off by a kind of 
curtain of yellowish light, through which the outlines of the cabin showed only 
vaguely and irregularly. The sky looked somehow darker directly above the 
clearing, and all the surrounding trees seemed to have taken on strange and 
disturbing shapes. There was a high-pitched whining sound in the air, like the 
singing of a million huge mosquitoes. 

“You were right, Thomas,’’ Charlie Badwater said after a moment. ‘‘The 
old turd’s gotten hold of something heavy. Who'd have thought it?’’ 

‘*It wasn’t like this when I was here this morning,’’ Thomas Cornstalk said, 
looking around him and feeling very uneasy. ‘*Not so extreme, like.”’ 

‘*Better have a look, then.’’ Charlie Badwater took out a buckskin pouch and 
a short-stemmed pipe. Facing toward the sun, he poured a little tobacco from 
the pouch into his palm and began to sing, a strange-sounding song that Thomas 
Cornstalk had never heard before. Four times he sang the song through, pausing 
at the end of each repetition to blow softly on the tobacco. Then he stuffed the 
tobacco into the bow! of the pipe. It was an ordinary cheap briar pipe, the kind 
they sell off cardboard wall displays in country gas stations. In Cherokee medi- 
cine there is no particular reverence or importance placed on the pipe itself; the 
tobacco carries all the power, and then only if properly doctored with the right 
igawesdi words. Charlie Badwater could, if he had preferred, have simply rolled 
the tobacco into a cigarette and used that. 

He lit the pipe with a plastic butane lighter and walked toward the cabin, 
puffing. Thomas Cornstalk followed, rather reluctantly. He didn’t like this, but 
he would have followed Charlie Badwater to hell. Which, of course, might very 
well be where they were about to go. 

Charlie Badwater pointed the stem of the pipe at the shimmering wall of light 
that blocked their way. Four times he blew smoke at the barrier, long dense 
streams of bluish white smoke that curled and eddied back strangely as they hit 
the bright curtain. On the fourth puff there was a sharp cracking sound and 
suddenly the curtain was gone and the humming stopped and there was only a 
weed-grown clearing and a tumbledown gray board shack badly in need of a 
new roof. Somewhere nearby a bird began singing, as if relieved. 

‘‘Asuh,’’ Thomas Cornstalk murmured in admiration. 

**Make me think, Ill teach you that one some time,’’ Charlie Badwater said. 
“It’s not hard, once you learn the song . . . well, let’s have a look around.’’ 
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They walked slowly toward the cabin. There wasn’t much to see. The yard 
was littered with an amazing assortment of junk—broken crockery and rusting 
pots and pans, chicken feathers and unidentifiable bones, bottles and cans, a 
wrecked chair with stuffing coming out of the cushions—but none of it suggested 
anything except that you wouldn’t want Old Man Alabama living next door. A 
big pile of turtle shells lay on the sagging front porch. There was a rattlesnake 
skin nailed above the door. 

‘*No smoke,’’ Charlie Badwater said, studying the chimney. ‘‘Reckon he’s 
gone? Well, one way to find out.’’ 

He stepped up onto the porch and turned to look back at Thomas Cornstalk, 
who hadn’t moved. ‘‘Coming?’’ 

**You go,’’ Thomas Cornstalk said. ‘‘I’ll wait out here for you. If it’s all the 
same to you.’’ He wouldn’t have gone inside that cabin for a million dollars 
and a lifetime ticket to the Super Bowl. ‘‘Need to work on my tan,’’ he added. 

Charlie Badwater chuckled and disappeared through the cabin door. There 
was no sound of voices or anything else from within, so Thomas Cornstalk 
figured he must have been right about Old Man Alabama being gone. That didn’t 
make much sense; why would the old maniac have put up such a fancy protective 
spell if he wasn’t going to be inside? Come to think of it, how could he have 
laid on that barrier from the outside? As far as Thomas Cornstalk knew, a spell 
like that had to be worked from inside the protective circle. But nothing about 
this made any sense... . 

Charlie Badwater’s laugh came through the open cabin door. ““You’re not 
going to believe this,’’ he called. ‘*I don’t believe it myself.”’ 

‘‘What did you find?’’ Thomas Cornstalk said as Charlie came back out. 

“*About what you’d expect, mostly. A whole bunch of weird stuff piled every 
which way and hanging from the ceiling, all of it dirty as a pigpen and stinking 
so bad you can hardly breathe in there. Nothing unusual—considering who and 
what lives here—except these.”’ 

He held up a stack of books. Thomas Cornstalk stared. ‘‘Books?’’ he said in 
amazement. ‘‘What’s Old Man Alabama doing with books? I know for a fact 
he can’t read.”’ 

‘‘Who knows? Maybe got them to wipe his ass with. Ran out of pine cones 
or whatever he uses.’’ Charlie Badwater sat down on the edge of the porch and 
began flipping through the books. ‘‘Looks like he stole them from the school 
over at Rocky Mountain. Old bastard’s a sneak thief on top of everything else.”’ 

‘‘What kind of books are they? The kind with pictures of women? Maybe 
he’s been out in the woods by himself too long.”’ 

‘*No, look, this is a history book. And this one has a bunch of pictures of 
old-time sailing ships, like in the pirate movies. Now why in the world—”’ 

Charlie Badwater sat staring at the books for a couple of minutes, and then 
he tossed them aside and stood up. ‘‘I’m going to look around some more,’’ he 
said. 

Thomas Cornstalk followed him as he walked around the cabin. The area in 
back of the cabin looked much the same as the front yard, but then both men 
saw the blackened spot where a small fire had been burning. Large rocks had 
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been placed in a circle around the fire place, and some of the rocks were marked 
with strange symbols or patterns. A tiny wisp of smoke, no greater than that 
from a cigarette, curled up from the ashes. 

Charlie Badwater walked over and held his hand above the ashes, not quite 
touching the remains of the fire. Then he crouched way down and began studying 
the ground closely, slowly examining the entire area within the circle of stones 
and working his way back toward where Thomas Cornstalk stood silently watch- 
ing. This was one of Charlie Badwater’s most famous specialties: reading sign. 
People said he could track a catfish across a lake. 

‘‘He came out here,’” he said at last, ‘‘barefoot as usual, and he walked 
straight to that spot by the fire and walked around it—at least four times, it’s 
pretty confused there—and then, well...” 

‘*What? Where'd he go?”’ 

‘‘Far as I can tell, he just flew away. Or disappeared or something. He didn’t 
walk back out of that circle of rocks, anyway. And whatever he did, it wasn’t 
long ago that he did it. Those ashes are still warm.’’ 

A small dry voice said, ‘‘Looking for the old man?”’ 

Thomas Cornstalk turned around. A great big blue jay was sitting on the 
collapsing eaves of Old Man Alabama’s shack. 

‘*Because,’’ the jay said, speaking in that sarcastic way jays have, ‘‘I don’t 
think you’re going to find him. Not anytime soon, anyway. He left sort of 
drastic.” 

“Did you see what happened?’’ Thomas Cornstalk asked the jay. 

Charlie Badwater had turned around too by now. He was looking from Thomas 
Cornstalk to the jay and back again. There was an odd look on his face; he 
seemed almost wistful. For all his power, all the fantastic things he could do, 
he had never been granted the ability to talk with animals—which is not some- 
thing you can learn; you have the gift or you don’t—and there are few things 
that can make a person feel quite as shut out as watching somebody like Thomas 
Cornstalk having a conversation with bird or beast. 

“*Hey,’’ the jay said, *‘l got trapped in here when the old son of a bitch put 
that whatever-the-hell around the cabin. Tried to fly out, hit something like a 
wall in the air, damn near broke my beak. Thought I was going to starve to 
death in here, till you guys showed up. Tell your buddy thanks for turning the 
damn thing off.’’ 

‘Ask him where Old Man Alabama went,’’ Charlie Badwater said. 

‘*T saw the whole thing,”’ the jay said, not waiting for the translation. Thomas 
Cornstalk noticed that; he had suspected for some time that blue jays could 
understand Cherokee, even if they pretended not to. ‘‘Old guy walked out there 
mumbling to himself, stomped around the fire a little, made a lot of that racket 
that you humans call singing—hey, no offense, but even a boat-tailed grackle 
can sing better than that—and then all of a sudden he threw a bunch of stuff on 
the fire. There was a big puff of smoke and when it cleared away he was just 
as gone as you please.’’ 

**] knew it,’’ Charlie Badwater said, when this had been interpreted for him. 
He squatted down by the fire and began picking up handfuls of ashes and 
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blackened twigs and dirt, running the material through his fingers and sniffing 
it like a dog and occasionally putting a pinch in his mouth to taste it. ‘‘Ah,”’ 
he said finally. *‘All right, | know what he used. Don’t understand why—there 
are some combinations in there that shouldn’t work at all, by any of the rules I 
know—but like I said, what works is what works.’ 

He stood up and looked at the jay. ‘*Ask him if he can remember the song.”’ 

**Sure,’’ the jay said. ‘‘No problem. Not sure I can sing it, of course—’’ 

‘‘T’ll be right back,’’ Charlie Badwater said, heading for the cabin. A minute 
later Thomas Cornstalk heard him rummaging around inside. The jay said, ‘Was 
it something I said?”’ 

In a little while Charlie Badwater came back, his arms full of buckskin bags 
and brown paper sacks. *‘Lucky for us he had plenty of everything,’’ he said, 
and squatted down on the ground and took off his old black hat and turned it 
upside down on his knees and began taking things out of the bags: mostly dried 
leaves and weeds and roots, but other items too, not all of them easily identifiable. 
At one point Thomas Cornstalk was nearly certain he recognized a couple of 
human finger bones. 

‘‘All right,’’ Charlie Badwater said, setting the hat carefully next to the dead 
fire and straightening up. “‘Now how does that song go?’’ 

That part wasn’t easy. The jay had a great deal of trouble forming some of 
the sounds; a crow would have been better at this, or maybe a mockingbird. 
The words weren’t in any language Thomas Cornstalk had ever heard, and 
Charlie Badwater said he’d never heard a song remotely like this one. 

At last, after many false starts and failed tries, Charlie Badwater got all the 
way through the song and the jay said, “‘That’s it. He’s got it perfect. No 
accounting for tastes, I guess.”’ 

Charlie Badwater was already piling up sticks from the pile of wood beside 
the ring of stones. He got out his lighter and in a few minutes the fire was 
crackling and flickering away. ‘‘Ehena,’’ he said over his shoulder. ‘‘Ready 
when you are.”’ 

‘*You want me in on this?”’ 

“Of course. Let’s go, Thomas. Nula.”’ 

Thomas Cornstalk wasn’t at all happy about this, but he walked across the 
circle to stand beside Charlie Badwater, who had picked up his hat and was 
holding it in front of him in both hands. 

‘*This I’ve got to see,’’ the jay commented from its perch on the roof. It had 
moved up to the ridgepole, probably for a better view. ‘‘You guys are crazier 
than the old man.”’ 

Charlie Badwater circled the fire four times, counterclockwise, like a stomp 
dancer, with Thomas Cornstalk pacing nervously behind him. After the fourth 
orbit he stopped, facing the sun, and began singing the song the jay had taught 
him. It sounded different now, somehow. The hair was standing up on Thomas 
Cornstalk’s neck and arms. 

Suddenly Charlie Badwater emptied the hat’s contents onto the fire. There 
was a series of sharp fizzing and sputtering noises, and a big cloud of dense 
gray smoke surged up and surrounded both men. It was so thick that Thomas 
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Cornstalk couldn’t see an inch in front of his face; it was like having his head 
under very muddy water, or being covered with a heavy gray blanket. 

Other things were happening, too. The ground underfoot was beginning to 
shift and become soft; it felt like quicksand, yet he wasn’t sinking into it. His 
skin prickled all over, not painfully but pretty unpleasantly, and he felt a little 
sick to his stomach. 

The grayness got darker and darker, while the ground fell away completely, 
until Thomas Cornstalk felt himself to be floating through a great black nothing- 
ness. For some reason he was no longer frightened; he simply assumed that he 
had died and this was what it was like when you went to the spirit world. ‘‘Ni, 
Jali,’’ he called out. 

‘“Ayuh ahni, Tami.’’ The voice sounded close by, but strange, as if Charlie 
Badwater had fallen down a well. 

‘*Gado nidagal'’ stani? What’s going to happen?”’ 

‘‘Nigal’ stisguh,’’ came the cheerful reply. *“‘Whatever . . .”’ 

Thomas Cornstalk had no idea how long the darkness and the floating sensation 
lasted. His sense of time, the whole idea of time itself, had vanished in that first 
billow of smoke. But then suddenly the darkness turned to dazzling light and 
there was something solid under his feet again. Caught by surprise, he swayed 
and staggered and fell heavily forward, barely getting his arms up in time to 
protect his face. 

He lay half-stunned for a moment, getting the breath back into h, but not quite so frightened. Friya offered 
him some more smoked meat, but he smiled and shook his head. 

“From the village, are you? How old are you? What are your names?” 

“This is Friya,” I said. “I’m Tyr. She’s nine and I’m twelve.” 

“Friya. Tyr.” He laughed. “Time was when such names wouldn’t have 
been permitted, eh? But times have changed.” There was a flash of sudden 
vitality in his eyes, though only for an instant. He gave us a confidential, 
intimate smile. “Do you know whose place this was, you two? The Emperor 
Maxentius, that’s who! This was his hunting lodge. Caesar himself! He’d 
stay here when the stags were running, and hunt his fill, and then he’d go 
on into Venia, to Trajan’s palace, and there’d be such feasts as you can’t 
imagine, rivers of wine, and the haunches of venison turning on the spit— 
ah, what a time that was, what a time!” 
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He began to cough and sputter. Friya put her arm around his thin shoul- 
ders. 

“You shouldn’t talk so much, sir. You don’t have the strength.” 

“You're right. You're right.” He patted her hand. His was like a skeleton’s. 
“How long ago it all was. But here I stay, trying to keep the place up—in 
case Caesar ever wanted to hunt here again—in case—in case—” A look 
of torment, of sorrow. “There isn’t any Caesar, is there? First Consul! Hail! 
Hail Junius Scaevola!” His voice cracked as he raised it. 

“The Consul Junius is dead, sir,” I told him. “Marcus Turritus is First 
Consul now.” 

“Dead? Scaevola? Is that so?” He shrugged. “I hear so little news. I’m 
only the caretaker, you know. I never leave the place. Keeping it up, in 
case—in case—” 


But of course he wasn’t the caretaker. Friya never thought he was: she 
had seen, right away, the resemblance between that shriveled old man and 
the magnificent figure of Caesar Maxentius in the painting behind him on 
the wall. You had to ignore the difference in age—the Emperor couldn’t 
have been much more than thirty when his portrait was painted—and the 
fact that the Emperor was in resplendent bemedalled formal uniform and 
the old man was wearing rags. But they had the same long chin, the same 
sharp, hawklike nose, the same penetrating icy-blue eyes. It was the royal 
face, all right. I hadn’t noticed; but girls have a quicker eye for such things. 
The Emperor Maxentius’ younger brother was who this gaunt old man was, 
Quintus Fabius Caesar, the last survivor of the old imperial house, and 
therefore, the true Empcror himself. Who had been living in hiding ever 
since the downfall of the Empire at the end of the Second War of Reuni- 
fication. 

He didn’t tell us any of that, though, until our third or fourth visit. He 
went on pretending he was nothing but a simple old man who had happened 
to be stranded here when the old regime was overthrown, and was simply 
trying to do his job, despite the difficulties of age, on the chance that the 
royal family might some day be restored and would want to use its hunting 
lodge again. 

But he began to give us little gifts, and that eventually led to his admitting 
his true identity. 

For Friya he had a delicate necklace made of long slender bluish beads. 
“It comes from Aiguptos,” he said. “It’s thousands of years old. You’ve studied 
Aiguptos in school, haven’t you? You know that it was a great empire long 
before Roma ever was?” And with his own trembling hands he put it around 
her neck. 

That same day he gave me a leather pouch in which I found four or five 
triangular arrowheads made of a pink stone that had been carefully chipped 
sharp around the edges. I looked at them, mystified. “From Nova Roma,” 
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he explained. “Where the redskinned people live. The Emperor Maxentius 
loved Nova Roma, especially the far west, where the bison herds are. He 
went there almost every year to hunt. Do you see the trophies?” And, indeed, 
the dark musty room was lined with animal heads, great massive bison with 
thick curling brown wool, glowering down out of the gallery high above. 

We brought him food, sausages and black bread that we brought from 
home, and fresh fruit, and beer. He didn’t care for the beer, and asked rather 
timidly if we could bring him wine instead. “I am Roman, you know,” he 
reminded us. Getting wine for him wasn’t so easy, since we never used it at 
home, and a twelve-year-old boy could hardly go around to the wineshop 
to buy some without starting tongues wagging. In the end I stole some from 
the Temple while I was helping out my grandmother. It was thick sweet 
wine, the kind used for offerings, and I don’t know how much he liked it. 
But he was grateful. Apparently an old couple who lived on the far side of 
the woods had looked after him for some years, bringing him food and wine, 
but in recent weeks they hadn’t been around and he had had to forage for 
himself, with little luck: that was why he was so gaunt. He was afraid they 
were ill or dead, but when I asked where they lived, so I could find out 
whether they were all right, he grew uneasy and refused to tell me. I wondered 
about that. If I had realized then who he was, and that the old couple must 
have been Empire loyalists, I’d have understood. But I still hadn’t figured 
out the truth. 

Friya broke it to me that afternoon, as we were on our way home. “Do 
you think he’s the Emperor’s brother, Tyr? Or the Emperor himself?” 

“What?” 

“He’s got to be one or the other. It’s the same face.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about, sister.” 

“The big portrait on the wall, silly. Of the Emperor. Haven’t you noticed 
that it looks just like him?” 

I thought she was out of her mind. But when we went back the following 
week, I gave the painting a long close look, and looked at him, and then at 
the painting again, and | thought, yes, yes, it might just be so. 

What clinched it were the coins he gave us that day. “I can’t pay you in 
money of the Republic for all you’ve brought me,” he said. “But you can 
have these. You can’t spend them, but they’re still valuable to some people, 
I understand. As relics of history.” His voice was bitter. From a worn old 
velvet pouch he drew out half a dozen coins, some copper, some silver. 
“These are coins of Maxentius,” he said. They were like the ones we had 
seen while snooping in the upstairs cupboards on our first visit, showing the 
same face as on the painting, that of a young, vigorous bearded man. “And 
these are older ones, coins of Emperor Laureolus, who was Caesar when | 
was a boy.” 

“Why, he looks just like you!” I blurted. 

Indeed he did. Not nearly so gaunt, and his hair and beard were better 
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trimmed; but otherwise the face of the regal old man on those coins might 
easily have been that of our friend the caretaker. I stared at him. He began 
to tremble. I looked at the painting on the wall behind us again. “No,” he 
said faintly. “No, no, you're mistaken—I’m nothing like him, nothing at 
all—” And his shoulders shook and he began to cry. Friya brought him 
some wine, which steadied him a little. He took the coins from me and 
looked at them in silence a long while, shaking his head sadly, and finally 
handed them back. “Can I trust you with a secret?” he asked. And his tale 
came pouring out of him. 

A glittering boyhood, almost sixty years earlier, in that wondrous time 
between the two Wars of Reunification: a magical lifc, endlessly traveling 
from palace to palace, from Roma to Venia, from Venia to Constantinopolis, 
from Constantinopolis to Nishapur. He was the youngest and most pampered 
of five royal princes; his father had died young, drowned in a foolish swim- 
ming exploit, and when his grandfather Laurcolus Caesar died the imperial 
throne would go to his brother Maxentius. He himself, Quintus Fabius, 
would be a provincial governor somewhere when he grew up, perhaps in 
India or Nova Roma, but for now thcre was nothing for him to do but enjoy 
his gilded existence. 

Then death came at last to old Emperor Laurcolus, and Maxentius suc- 
ceeded him; and almost at once there began the ten-year horror of the Second 
War of Reunification, when somber and harsh coloncls who despised the 
lazy old Empire smashed it to pieces, rcbuilt it as a Republic, and drove the 
Caesars from power. We knew the story, of course; but to us it was a tale 
of triumph of virtue and honor over corruption and tyranny. To Quintus 
Fabius, weeping as he told it to us from his own point of view, the fall of 
the Empire had been not only a harrowing personal tragedy but a terrible 
disaster for the entire world. 

Good little Republicans though we were, our hearts were wrung by the 
things he told us, the scenes of his family’s agony: the young Emperor 
Maxentius trapped in his own palace, gunned down with his wife and chil- 
dren at the entrance of the imperial baths. Camillus, the sccond brother, 
who had been Prince of Constantinopolis, pursued through the strects of 
Roma at dawn and slaughtered by revolutionaries on the steps of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. Prince Flavius, the third brother, escaping the capital 
in a peasant’s wagon, hidden under huge bunches of grapes, setting up a 
government-in-exile in Neapolis, only to be taken and executed before he 
had been Emperor a full week. Which brought the succession down to 
sixteen-year-old Prince Augustus, who had been at the university in Parisi. 
Well named, he was: for the first of all Emperors was an Augustus, and 
another one two thousand years later was the last, reigning all of three days 
before the men of the Second Republic found him and put him before the 
firing squad. 

Of the royal princes, only Quintus Fabius remained. But in the confusion 
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he was overlooked. He was hardly more than a boy; and, although technically 
he was now Caesar, it never occurred to him to claim the throne. Loyalist 
supporters dressed him in peasant clothes and smuggled him out of Roma 
while the capital was still in flames, and he set out on what was to become 
a lifetime of exile. 

“There were always places for me to stay,” he told us. “In out-of-the-way 
towns where the Republic had never really taken hold, in backwater prov- 
inces, in places you’ve never heard of. The Republic searched for me for a 
time, but never very well, and then the story began to circulate that I was 
dead. The skeleton of some boy found in the ruins of the palace in Roma 
was said to be mine. After that I could move around more or less freely, 
though always in poverty, always in secrecy.” 

“And when did you come here?” I asked. 

“Almost twenty years ago. Friends told me that this hunting lodge was 
here, still more or less intact as it had been at the time of the Revolution, 
and that no one ever went near it, that I could live here undisturbed. And 
so I have. And so I will, for however much time is left.” He reached for the 
wine, but his hands were shaking so badly that Friya took it from him and 
poured him a glass. He drank it in a single gulp. “Ah, children, children, 
what a world you’ve lost! What madness it was, to destroy the Empire! What 
greatness existed then!” 

“Our father says things have never been so good for ordinary folk as they 
are under the Republic,” Friya said. 

I kicked her ankle. She gave me a sour look. 

Quintus Fabius said sadly, “I mean no disrespect, but your father sees 
only his own village. We were trained to see the entire world in a glance. 
The Imperium, the whole globe-spanning Empire. Do you think the gods 
meant to give the Imperium just to anyone at all? Anyone who could grab 
power and proclaim himself First Consul? Ah, no, no, the Caesars were 
uniquely chosen to sustain the Pax Romana, the universal peace that has 
enfolded this whole planet for so long. Under us there was nothing but peace, 
peace eternal and unshakable, once the Empire had reached its complete 
form. But with the Caesars now gone, how much longer do you think the 
peace will last? If one man can take power, so can another, or another. 
There will be five First Consuls at once, mark my words. Or fifty. And every 
province will want to be an Empire in itself. Mark my words, children. Mark 
my words.” 

The Pax Romana? What Pax Romana? Old Quintus Fabius would have 
had us believe that the Empire had brought unbroken and unshakeable peace 
to the entire world, and had kept it that way for twenty centuries. But what 
about the Civil War, when the Greek half of the Empire fought for fifty 
years against the Latin half? Or the two Wars of Unification? And hadn’t 
there been minor rebellions constantly, all over the Empire, hardly a century 
without one, in Persia, in India, in Britannica, in Africa Aethiopica? No, I 
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thought, what he’s telling us simply isn’t true. The long life of the Empire 
had been a time of constant brutal oppression, with people’s spirits held in 
check everywhere by military force. The real Pax Romana was something 
that existed only in modern times, under the Second Republic. So my father 
had taught me. 

But Quintus Fabius was an old man, wrapped in dreams of his own 
wondrous lost childhood. Far be it from me to argue with him about such 
matters as these. I simply smiled and nodded, and poured more wine for 
him when his glass was empty. And Fniya and I sat there spellbound as he 
told us, hour after hour, of what it had been like to be a prince of the royal 
family in the dying days of the Empire, before true grandeur had departed 
forever from the world. 

When we left him that day, he had still more gifts for us. “My brother 
was a great collector,” he said. “He had whole houses stuffed full of treasure. 
All gone now, all but what you see here, which no one remembered. When 
I’m gone, who knows what'll become of them? But I want you to have these. 
Because you've been so kind to me. To remember me by. And to remind 
you always of what once was, and now is lost.” 

For Friya there was a small bronze ring, dented and scratched, with a 
serpent’s head on it, that he said had belonged to the Emperor Claudius of 
the earliest days of the Empire. For me a dagger, not the jewel-handled one 
I had seen upstairs, but a fine one all the same, with a strange undulating 
blade, from a savage kingdom on an island in the Oceanus Magnus. And 
for us both, a beautiful little figure in smooth white alabaster of Pan playing 
on his pipes, carved by some master craftsman of the ancient days. 

The figurine was the perfect birthday gift for grandmother. We gave it to 
her the next day. We thought she would pleased, since all of the old gods 
of Roma are very dear to her; but to our surprise and dismay she seemed 
startled and upset by it. She stared at it, eyes bright and fierce, as if we had 
given her a venomous toad. 

“Where did you get this thing? Where?” 

I looked at Friya, to warn her not to say too much. But as usual she was 
ahead of me. 

“We found it, grandmother. We dug it up.” 

“You dug it up?” 

“In the forest,” I put in. “We go there every Saturday, you know, just 
wandering around. There was this old mound of dirt—we were poking in 
it, and we saw something gleaming—” 

She turned it over and over in her hands. I had never seen her look so 
troubled. “Swear to me that that’s how you found it! Come, now, at the 
altar of Juno! I want you to swear to me before the Goddess. And then I 
want you to take me to see this mound of dirt of yours.” 

Friya gave me a panic-stricken glance. 

Hesitantly I said, “We may not be able to find it again, grandmother. I 
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told you, we were just wandering around—we didn’t really pay attention to 
where we were—” 

I grew red in the face, and I was stammering, too. It isn’t easy to lie 
convincingly to your own grandmother. 

She held the figurine out, its base toward me. “Do you see these marks 
here? This little crest stamped down here? It’s the Imperial crest, Tyr. That’s 
the mark of Caesar. This carving once belonged to the Emperor. Do you 
expect me to believe that there’s Imperial treasure simply lying around in 
mounds of dirt in the forest? Come, both of you! To the altar, and swear!” 

“We only wanted to bring you a pretty birthday gift, grandmother,” Friya 
said softly. “We didn’t mean to do any harm.” 

“Of course not, child. Tell me, now: where'd this thing come from?” 

“The haunted house in the woods,” she said. And I nodded my confir- 
mation. What could I do? She would have taken us to the altar to swear. 


Strictly speaking, Friya and I were traitors to the Republic. We even knew 
that ourselves, from the moment we realized who the old man really was. 
‘The Caesars were proscribed when the Empire fell; everyone within a certain 
level of blood kinship to the Emperor was condemned to death, so that no 
one could rise up and claim the throne in years hereafter. 

Some minor members of the royal family did manage to escape, so it was 
said; but giving aid and comfort to them was a serious offense And this was 
no mere second cousin or great-grandnephew that we had discovered deep 
in the forest: this was the Emperors own brother. He was, in fact, the 
legitimate Emperor himself, in the eyes of those for whom the Empire had 
never ended. And it was our responsibility to turn him in to the quaestors. 
But he was so old, so gentle, so feeble. We didn’t see how he could be much 
of a threat to the Republic. Even if he did believe that the Revolution had 
been an evil thing, and that only under a divinely chosen Caesar could the 
world enjoy real peace. 

We were children. We didn’t understand what risks we were taking, or 
what perils we were exposing our family to. 

Things were tense at our house during the next few days: whispered con- 
ferences between our grandmother and our mother, out of earshot, and then 
an evening when the two of them spoke with father while Friya and I were 
confined to our room, and there were sharp words and even some shouting. 
Afterward there was a long cold silence, followed by more mysterious dis- 
cussions. Then things returned to normal. My grandmother never put the 
figurine of Pan in her collection of little artifacts of the old days, nor did 
she ever speak of it again. 

That it had the imperial crest on it was, we realized, the cause of all the 
uproar. I had thought all along that grandmother was secretly an Empire 
loyalist herself. A lot of people hcr age were; and she was, after all, a 
traditionalist, a priestess of Juno Teutonica, who disliked the revived worship 
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of the old Germanic gods that had sprung up in recent times—“pagan” gods, 
she called them—and had argued with father about his insistence on naming 
us as he had. So she should have been pleased to have something that had 
belonged to the Caesars. But, as I say, we were children then. We didn’t 
take into account the fact that the Republic dealt harshly with anyone who 
practiced Caesarism. Or that whatever my grandmother’s private political 
beliefs might have been, father was the unquestioned master of our house- 
hold, and he was a devout Republican. 

“I understand you’ve been poking around that old ruined house in the 
woods,” my father said, a week or so later. “Stay away from it. Do you hear 
me? Stay away.” 

And so we would have, because it was plainly an order. We didn’t disobey 
our father’s orders. 

But then, a few days afterward, I overheard some of the older boys of the 
village talking about making a foray out to the haunted house. Evidently 
Marcus Aurelius Schwarzchild had been talking about the ghost with the 
polished rifle to others beside me, and they wanted the rifle. “It’s five of us 
against one of him,” I heard someone say. “We ought to be able to take 
care of him, ghost or not.” 

“What if it’s a ghost rifle, though?” one of them asked. “A ghost rifle 
won't be any good to us.” 

“There’s no such thing as a ghost rifle,” the first speakcr said. “Rifles don’t 
have ghosts. It’s a real rifle. And it won’t be hard for us to get it away from 
a ghost.” 

I repeated all this to Friya. 

“What should we do?” I asked her. 

“Go out there and warn him. They'll hurt him, Tyr.” 

“But father said—” 

“Even so. The old man’s got to go somewhere and hide. Otherwise his 
blood will be on our heads.” 

There was no arguing with her. Either I went with her to the house in 
the woods that moment, or she’d go by herself. That left me with no choice. 
I prayed to Woden that my father wouldn’t find out, or that he’d forgive me 
if he did; and off we went into the woods, past Agrippina’s Spring, past the 
statues of the pretty boy, past Baldur’s Tree, and down the now-familiar path 
beyond the glossy-leaved oak. 

“Something’s wrong,” Friya said, as we approached the hunting lodge. “I 
ean-tell, 7 

Friya always had a strange way of knowing things. I saw the fear in her 
eyes and felt frightened myself. 

We crept forward warily. There was no sign of Quintus Fabius. And when 
we came to the door of the lodge we saw that it was a little way ajar, and 
off its hinges, as if it had been forced. Friya put her hand on my arm and 
we stared at each other. I took a deep breath. 
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“You wait here,” I said, and went in. 

It was frightful in there. The place had been ransacked—the furniture 
smashed, the cupboards overturned, the sculptures in fragments. Someone 
had slashed every painting to shreds. The collection of arms and armor was 
gone. 

I went from room to room, looking for Quintus Fabius. He wasn’t there. 
But there were bloodstains on the floor of the main hall, still fresh, still 
sticky. 

Friya was waiting on the porch, trembling, fighting back tears. 

“We’re too late,” I told her. 


It hadn’t been the boys from the village, of course. They couldn’t possibly 
have done such a thorough job. I realized—and surely so did Friya, though 
we were both too sickened by the realization to discuss it with each other— 
that grandmother must have told father we had found a cache of Imperial 
treasure in the old house, and he, good citizen that he was, had told the 
quaestors. Who had gone out to investigate, come upon Quintus Fabius, 
and recognized him for a Caesar, just as Friya had. So my eagerness to bring 
back a pretty gift for grandmother had been the old man’s downfall. I suppose 
he wouldn’t have lived much longer in any case, as frail as he was; but the 
guilt for what I unknowingly brought upon him is something that I’ve borne 
ever since. 

Some years later, when the forest was mostly gone, the old house acci- 
dentally burned down. I was a young man then, and I helped out on the 
firefighting line. During a lull in the work I said to the captain of the fire 
brigade, a retired quaestor named Lucentius, “It was an Imperial hunting 
lodge once, wasn’t it?” 

“A long time ago, yes.” 

I studied him cautiously by the light of the flickering blaze. He was an 
older man, of my father’s generation. 

Carefully I said, “When I was a boy, there was a story going around that 
one of the last Emperor’s brothers had hidden himself away in it. And that 
eventually the quaestors caught him and killed him.” 

He seemed taken off guard by that. He looked surprised and, for a moment, 
troubled. “So you heard about that, did you?” 

“T wondered if there was any truth to it. That he was a Caesar, I mean.” 

Lucentius glanced away. “He was only an old tramp, is all,” he said, in 
a muffled tone. “An old lying tramp. Maybe he told fantastic stories to some 
of the gullible kids, but a tramp is all he was, an old filthy lying tramp.” He 
gave me a peculiar look. And then he stamped away to shout at someone 
who was uncoiling a hose the wrong way. 

A filthy old tramp, yes. But not, I think, a liar. 

He remains alive in my mind to this day, that poor old relic of the Empire. 
And now that I am old myself, as old, perhaps, as he was then, I understand 
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something of what he was saying. Not his belief that there necessarily had 
to be a Caesar in order for there to be peacc, for the Caesars were only men 
themselves, in no way different from the Consuls who have replaced them. 
But when he argued that the time of the Empire had been basically a time 
of peace, he may not have been really wrong, even if war had been far from 
unknown in Imperial days. 

For I see now that war can sometimes be a kind of peace also: that the 
Civil Wars and the Wars of Reunification were the struggles of a sundered 
Empire trying to reassemble itself so peace might resume. These matters are 
not so simple. The Second Republic is not as virtuous as my father thought, 
nor was the old Empire, apparently, quite as corrupt. The only thing that 
seems true without dispute is that the worldwide hegemony of Roma these 
past two thousand years under the Empire and then under the Republic, 
troubled though it has occasionally been, has kept us from even worse 
turmoil. What if there had been no Roma? What if evcry region had been 
free to make war against its neighbors in the hope of creating the sort of 
Empire that the Romans were able to build? Imagine the madness of it! But 
the gods gave us the Romans, and the Romans gave us peace: not a perfect 
peace, but the best peace, perhaps, that an imperfect world could manage. 
Or so I think now. 

In any case the Caesars are dead, and so is everyone else I have written 
about here, even my little sister Friya; and here I am, an old man of the 
Second Republic, thinking back over the past and trying to bring some sense 
out of it. I still have the strange dagger that Quintus Fabius gave me, the 
barbaric-looking one with the curious wavy blade, that came from some 
savage island in the Oceanus Magnus. Now and then I take it out and look 
at it. It shines with a kind of antique splendor in the lamplight. My eyes are 
too dim now to see the tiny imperial crest that someone engraved on its haft 
when the merchant captain who brought it back from the South Seas gave 
it to the Caesar of his time, four or five hundred years ago. Nor can I see 
the little letters, S P O R, that are inscribed on the blade. For all I know, 
they were put there by the frizzy-haired tribesman who fashioned that odd, 
fierce weapon: for he, too, was a citizen of the Roman Empire. As in a 
manner of speaking are we all, even now in the days of the Second Republic. 
As are we all. 
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Here’s a visit to an unsettling high-tech world of the future where nothing 
is quite what it seems, by brand-new British author William King. This was 
King’s first sale, and appeared in Interzone. King has also published fiction 
in Zenith, and no doubt we'll be hearing a lot more from him in days to 
come. 


v 
Visiting the Dead 


WILLIAM KING 


The train rattled on through the dark, carrying me towards the funeral. My 
skull ached with the pressure of unaccustomed gravity, my chest felt as if 
some small hard thing were trying to burst out of it, and the slightest move- 
ment caused a surge of nausea. What, from the comfort of high orbit, had 
seemed a trip of vital emotional importance was fast becoming a nightmare. 

I looked at the vital signs monitor on the wrist of the Frame and, to my 
surprise, none of the readouts were red. The slight whir of the servo-motors 
caught the attention of the carriage’s only other occupant; a slim dark-haired 
girl who had been studying me discreetly in the reflection of the blacked- 
out window. She turned to look at me; our glances met. Embarrassed, she 
felt compelled to speak. 

“Well, Aunt Jane, what do you think of Earth after all this time?” 

“It’s strange, Deborah. I’m not sure I like all of it.” I attempted a gesture 
meant to emphasize my point but by the time the exo-skeleton shifted my 
arm, rotated my wrist and amplified my finger movement | had already 
spoken. The gesture and the heat took a lot out of me. | could feel gravity 
tug at me like the weight of my ninety-one years. I grimaced more in 
exasperation than pain. 

“Oh, I'm sorry. This must be a hard time for you,” she said apologetically. 

I looked at her closely. She had long hair, a snub nose, wide blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks. She leaned back, pushing herself into the hard leather of 
the coach, studying the ceiling as she adjusted her tee shirt. I tried unsuc- 
cessfully to see some trace of my dead brother in her. I nodded, feeling the 
wide, cushioned neck brace of the Frame biting where it had not been 
adjusted properly. 

“Come far?” I asked, most banal question of many between travellers. 
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She twisted her head to one side to look at me before she replied. I think 
she thought I was mocking her. 

“Just from Glasgow. Mother asked me to meet you at the airport.” That 
courtesy must have cost her mother an effort. Sheena had never liked me. 

“Been doing field study,” she continued. “I don’t know why they bothered 
to send me. It was just the same as the simulations.” 

“Ah, but how would you have known that unless they had sent you? Surely 
it wasn’t the same?” 

She gestured emphatically with her left hand. “Oh yes it was, exactly the 
same. In every detail.” I was impressed. Once, simulated experience had 
possessed a cartoon quality. Of course that was nearly thirty years ago, in 
the mid-twenties. Simulations were something I had given up when I moved 
to the Overtowns. 

“How about touch and smell?” I asked. She gave me the sort of look you 
give a slow child. 

“Of course,” she said. “I forgot. Simulations are illegal in the Overtowns, 
aren't they? A decadent terrestrial vice.” 

“We have more important things to do.” 

“The starships? I saw a documentary on Gupta and Carmichael on the 
tube last night. Off to Barnards Star. Showed a lot of pictures of the ship. 
It looked really dull, just a big dumbbell. They set out ten years before I 
was born.” 

That would make her twenty-one. It’s hard to tell these days; anti-agathics 
have come so far. Barnard probe left in ’26. 

“How old are you, if you don’t mind me asking? You have the same look 
as those two, sort of smooth and old.” 

“Was born last century. 1967.” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Thank you. We have a good anti-ageing programme. Gene re-tooling, 
anti-agathics and so on. We need it for the starships.” 

She didn’t look too interested. I searched for another topic of conversation. 

“It used to be so cold here in the winter,” I said. “I can remember when 
it used to snow sometimes.” 

She ran her hand through her hair and let out a long breath. “No kidding,” 
she said. “Before the greenhouse effect?” 

“Before that and the sea rising. Before the Central European desert. Rain- 
fall was different.” 

The by-products of centuries of industralization had caused the build up 
of heat. I wondered if those previous generations had considered the con- 
sequences. Mine hadn’t. 

“T’ve been in the simulations of it,” she said. I was going to say that unless 
you had been there you couldn’t know the difference but I remembered what 
she had said about the simulations. Maybe they really were that accurate. 
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We sat and talked all the way to the Portryan stop, exchanging information 
in the way only strangers on a train can. She told me to call her Debbie. 
At the stop a Grey Man inspected our tickets. I could not look him in the 
eye. I am not proud of my part in their creation. 


The Castle was built by a returned explorer in the 16th century, a sprawling 
white pile covering many acres. It had a nasty annex built for the homeless 
in the housing crisis of 97, good air conditioning and, more importantly, 
facilities for the disabled. 

Technically speaking a Frame is capable of taking stairs, but not many 
people I know would risk it. Ramps and lifts are safer. 

My room was standard. If the blankets had not been tartan and the wall- 
paper had not had a discreet bluebell pattern it could have been anywhere 
on Earth from Tokyo to Timbuktu. 

I debated whether to call my brother’s family but put it off. They knew I 
was in town, Deborah had gone ahead. I made the call I could not put off, 
the one to my doctor. I plugged the extension cable from the Frame into 
the phone. As I talked it would broadcast its information to orbit. | dialled 
the number. 

Nancy Chan appeared. She looked pale and tense, not her usual jovial 
sclf. “How is the suicide attempt coming along?” she asked. 

There would be a three second delay throughout the conversation. It’s a 
long way to the Trojan points. Even light can seem slow. 

“Don’t start that again, Nancy. I told you Brian was the last surviving 
member of my original family. I'll be damned if I miss his funeral.” 

“You could have watched it by remote. Just because he’s dead doesn’t mean 
you have to try and join him. You know how bad the political situation is get- 
ting down there. Heimdal Station reports massive troop buildups in North Af- 
rica, Turkey and what used to be Soviet Georgia. Looks like the big one.” 

The timelag suddenly seemed very long. My mouth felt dry. I shook my 
head. 

“We've intercepted coded transmissions from Cairo, Tehran, Riyadh. All 
say the same thing. Troops been moving in from as far as Ethiopia and 
Pakistan. Looks like the hardliners have finally seized control in the United 
Islamic Republic.” 

I remembered a tube broadcast I had watched in the arrival lounge at 
Heathrow, a satellite propaganda show straight from Tehran. A lean Arab 
had been explaining in Oxbridge tones why biological research had to stop 
in Federal Europe. He had shown some horror shots of experimentation on 
clones, said the creation of soulless automata was the work of the devil. Two 
Canadian tourists had laughed; a Grey Man had stopped sweeping and 
smiled, pleased by the laughter. 

I shrugged. “Surely it’s not that bad.” 
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“It is. It'll be Jihad, holy war. A delegation has just returned to Tehran 
from the Hague. Euro-parliament refused to sign the Ethical Science 
Treaty.” 

“Tm not surprised. Most of the European economy is based on Grey Men 
and other forms of vat labour. They won’t give it up without a fight.” 

“Well the Council is putting out a warning. Any Overtowner who isn’t 
back up in one week may have to remain on Earth if war comes. Too 
dangerous to run a shuttle down through the interceptors and antimissile 
satellites.” 

“Thanks for telling me. I'll be seeing you, Nancy.” 

“Yeah. Take care, Councillor.” 

Nancy broke the connection. I decided to crawl from my Frame into 
the bed. It took a lot of effort. For a brief second I longed for the clear, 
soaring freedom of the Overtowns. It was a useless feeling so I pushed it 
aside. 

I drifted off to sleep, feeling as if my chest was about to cave in. 


Next morning I was awakened by the sound of a light rain tapping against 
the window. I lay in the warm bed, savouring my aches and debating my 
next move. I called the old family home and was greeted by Sheena. She 
informed me that the funeral would be at one pm, then she cut the con- 
nection. 

After breakfast I decided to go for a walk along the beach. The chance of 
seeing a place I had once loved seemed to outweigh the discomfort of trav- 
elling by Frame. Anyway I felt I was becoming acclimatized. 

I clambered into the Frame and lumbered to the shore. It was not as I 
remembered it. The old concrete seawall was gone, eaten away by the rising 
tides; the sea now flowed where the beach once had been. Part of the town 
was submerged. A bubble harbour nestled between the drowned remains of 
the two old piers. Warm rain pattered off my face and dripped down the 
carbon-fbre shell of the Frame. Palms swayed lightly in the breeze. Welcome 
back to Scotland, I thought. The shower slackened and died. 

I studied the new harbour, superimposing my memories of the old. Where 
small fishing boats had docked, there were now pleasure hovercraft. A new 
hydrofoil sat where once great ferries had rested. Passengers disembarked 
while servile Grey Men carried their bags. 

I walked along the new shorefront which once had been well above sea 
level, trying to ignore the tumbled houses and the fusty smell that came 
from them. Some kids on dwarf pachyderms raced exuberantly past along 
the remnants of roads where I remembered motorcars. 

Nothing of the old days remained except the outline of the land. There 
were the two arms of the bay, reaching out to frame the distant sky, betwcen 
them a sea the colour of stormclouds. 

The slopes of the hills were bare of conifers, killed by acid rain at the end 
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of last century. Imported palms had replaced them. On the hills were the 
mirror-bright condominiums where the population dream their lives away 
in Simulation. 

The topography was the same but I knew that if I lived long enough even 
the shape of the earth would change, eaten by erosion and the hungry 
centuries. 

“Aunt!” I heard a shout. It was Deborah. “Folk at the hotcl said they saw 
you come this way.” 

She reined her pachyderm to a halt. I noticed the hairs bristling from its 
grey hide and its ugly stunted trunk. “I wanted to talk to you about some- 
thing.” 

I nodded. 

“I’ve never mct anyone who has really been in space,” she said. “I may 
never get another chance if the news broadcasts are right.” 

“War?” 

“Might be. Border incident, some combatants opened fire on U.IR. 
invaders. Turns out they were fifteen years old and unarmed. Tube just 
showed pictures.” 

She seem shocked and disoriented. I spoke as softly as I could. 

“Those combatants wouldn’t know any better. They would have been told 
to open fire on anyone crossing the border. They follow orders.” 

“Tube says that the kids were probably boy soldiers from the Revolutionary 
Guard, sent to provoke an incident. It would say that, wouldn’t it?” 

“Might be right. There’s been a lot of tension between the United Islamic 
Republic and Europe recently.” 

Suddenly she pointed out to sea. I turned swiftly, almost overbalancing 
the Frame. I don’t know what I expected—helicopter gunships maybe. 

I saw them out in the deep water. A group of humanoids, leaping from 
the waves like dolphins, playing and throwing something large backwards 
and forwards. We watched them in silence until they sank beneath the surface 
and did not come back up. 

“Swimmers,” said Deborah softly. “When I was little we used to say that 
it was good luck to see one.” 

“When I was little there were no Swimmers, not like those.” I looked 
back at her pachyderm, an efficient pollutionless mode of transport which 
fed on the palm leaves. The Swimmers were products of the same thing. 
Genetic engineering. My chosen career. 

“Swimmers have a dome-city just outside the mouth of the loch. Its 
beautiful, but close up Swimmers don’t look like us: more like seals.” 

Another intelligent race, one I hadn’t seen before except on the tube. I 
felt as if the world had grown strange and that I had stayed the same. Once 
I had designed combatants, combat replicants, for the Pentagon. It was hard 
to reconcile the image of the frolicing Swimmers with the biological war 
machines that stand guard along the European border, waiting for the Jihad. 
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The Swimmers farm the Atlantic algae fields that help counter the eco- 
logical imbalance caused by the destruction of the rain forests. Like the Grey 
Men they are servants of humanity, happy but not free, variations on a 
prototype I helped create. 


We stopped at a café, sat drinking coffee inside a converted farmhouse. 
Grey Men waited on tables, smiled at customers, prepared food. 

“Most of the old town is underwater now,” said Deborah. I took a sip of 
the coffee. It was hot and frothy. It took me back briefly to my teenage days, 
drinking capucino and discussing all the burning issues. 

“Fish probably swim in that old café,” I said. Deborah looked lost. “A lot 
of the landmarks of my youth have gone.” 

“We sometimes swim there using artificial gills. Its mostly just walls and 
the outlines of streets.” 

Deborah was looking down into her cup. Some of the young ones I had 
seen earlier came in and sat down. They talked softly about the U.I.R. and 
what war might mean. There was tension in the air. 

“What’s it like up there in the Overtowns?” Deborah asked. 

“Different. People are different. More purposeful. Have to be. Space is 
an unforgiving environment.” 

“My mother says that they are all dreamers up there.” 

I smiled. “No, the dreamers are all down herc. Most downsiders are settling 
into a sort of apathy. Work done by AI, robots, constructs. You name it, 
anything but humans. Most of the population seem to be hooked into the 
simulations.” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“Nothing, just that nothing new is being done by people.” 

“The big Al’s are making far more discoveries than the Overtown sci- 
entists.” 

“Your machines are doing the important stuff.” 

“We made them. They look after us. Life’s good.” 

This was true. In the secular states wealth was everywhere. Even in the 
United Islamic Republic the standard of living was high for most of the 
population. 

“Anyway as soon as the machines find anything out they let us know. We 
can experience anything we want through the simulations. I can visit truly 
alien worlds, meet truly alien minds created by an AI. It’s a lot more inter- 
esting than the boring pictures the probeship sends back.” 

“Yes, that’s the problem. Those Downsiders who don’t live in religious 
dictatorships are turning inwards, exploring fantasies instead of the real uni- 
verse.” 

“That’s your problem if you’re not happy with it.” 

“Doesn't it worry you that your people may end up machine-dependent? 
That human evolution may have reached a dead end. Mankind needs chal- 
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lenges to grow. That’s why we don’t allow simulations or very smart Al’s in 
the Overtowns.” 

“Progress hasn’t stopped here. We’re just taking a different path. One you 
don’t like. You sound like the Fundamentalists. No offence.” 

It was an argument not worth continuing. Neither of us really understood 
the other. Deborah called for our bill. A Grey Man waiter brought it. He 
had happy, vacant eyes. 


The funeral was a lonely affair. The cemetery was high on a hillside. It 
had escaped the drowning of the town. The church had not been so lucky. 
I could see its spire rising above the sunken strcets. 

There were very few at the service. Those who had come werc all old. 
Formal religion wasn’t popular among the young here. 

The minister was a woman. Without the benefit of anti-agathics she looked 
all of her seventy years. She conducted the whole service at the graveside. 
As her voice droned through the clichés of thc eulogy my mind drifted to 
memories of Brian. 

I tried to remember happy things but it was the horror of his last two years 
that haunted me. 

The disease had eaten him away from within. It had taken the blurred 
lines of his face and pulled the thin bone structure out from below. The 
peculiar thing was that his face had re-acquired the lean angularity of his 
youth as death approached. 

We had talked a lot over the tubelink as he lay in bed, discussed old times. 
We had gone over our old feud, decided it was silly. He had thought that 
I should have stayed behind, become a farmer. I had other plans. It had 
caused friction at the time. 

Brian had felt that humankind should sort out its problems here on Earth 
before leaping into space. I couldn’t wait that long. Of course Earth had 
sorted out its problems without help from either of us. 

Cheap fusion, smart computers, genetic screening and the withering of 
the nation state had seen to that. The transition had not been painless. Food 
riots, holy wars and partial economic collapse had been landmarks along the 
way. There were new problems now but the old world was dead, drowned 
beneath the twin tides of resurgent fundamentalism and advancing tech- 
nology. The conflict between the two had redrawn the map more than the 
rising of the sea. 

We advanced. I took a cord with five others and we lowered the coffin 
into the grave. The smell of mud and freshly turned Earth was quite distinct. 
I dropped the cord. It fell away from my hand like the Earth below a 
rocketliner. 

The minister said her final words. We dispersed from the grave towards 
the waiting cars. A lot of people with familiar-looking faces and cold expres- 
sions stared at me. We all shook hands. 
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“You'll be coming back to the house,” said Sheena. 

“Do you think I should?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replicd. “He'll want to see you.” 

A small electric coach took us back to the farm. For a while the only 
sound was the keening whine of the motor as it laboured on the steep hill 
road. The countryside opened up to the wide open moor of the Ganlach. 
Great white windmills dominated the landscape. Giant propellors that looked 
as if they could have lifted a passenger airliner aloft quivered in the breeze. 

At the close of the twentieth century this area had been a windfarm, selling 
power back to the national grid. Cheap fusion had done away with that idea. 
The towers still stood because no-one had bothered to take them down. 
Polymer plastic has no value as scrap. 

At the foot of one tower pink sheep, colour-coded for the insulin their 
milk carried, were watched by a Grey Man shepherd. I looked away. 

“You don’t like that do you?” said Sheena. 

“No, I don’t.” I could not keep the edge out of my voice. The vibration 
of the car was passing through the Frame and making my teeth rattle. 

“They love it. It's what they were made for, menial work.” 

“I know. That doesn’t make it right.” The sad thing was that the Grey 
Men really did love it. We had engineered them well. They were perfect 
slaves. 

“There's no need for you to look down your nose at us. It was you and 
people like you that created those constructs,” said Sheena. 

“T know.” Too late to uncreate them now. The future had rushed at us 
headlong. We go forward or we go under had been our slogan. Had we been 
so wrong? ‘Times change. The slaves were happy and would not be so if 
freed. 

My sensibilities were products of the last century and the citizens of the 
new age did not conform to them. Whose fault was that? 

The coach pulled into the farmyard and the natural stench of the place 
filled my nostrils. Suddenly I wanted to run but it was too late. I was on my 
way to a meeting with my dead brother. 


The birds sang as I walked down to the stream. I knew I would find him 
there, lying on a rock, watching the fish. The grass crumpled under my feet 
and the copse of oaks was ahead, casting dappled shadows in the summer 
sun. I wore my nine-year-old body; my real one was in the Frame back at 
the farmhouse, wearing an induction helmet. 

Deborah had been right. The simulation was perfect; the illusion pumped 
directly into the brain could not be distinguished from the real world. 

He was just as I remembered him at thirteen, lanky and awkward with a 
thatch of blonde hair and a smiling, rosy-checked face. No pain lines now. 

“Hello,” he said and smiled. I didn’t smile back. I kept my distance. The 
experience was too disturbing. There was an aspect of nightmare about it. 
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“You're dead,” I said. “I thought you said you would never let them record 
you. What happened, did you get scared at the end?” 

He nodded. “Anything seemed better than death. It’s for the kids too. 
They can visit me when they like.” 

He picked up a stone and lobbed it into the water. I watched the ripples. 
A dragonfly hovered above them. 

“Of course I won’t look the same to them. I chose this setting for you. 
Do you like it?” 

I shrugged. “It’s exactly as I remember it. So are you.” 

He smiled slowly. “Aye, it would be the same. The machine provides the 
big details out of my memory, the rest are filled in by your mind.” 

“That means it’s not accurate. It’s blurred. My memories have probably 
altered details of the original.” 

“What does it matter? How can you tell?” 

I felt trapped. The echo of the question I had asked Deborah on the train 
tang in my ears. 

“You're not Brian. You're just a computer program that thinks its him, 
a sub-program in whatever is holding this illusion together.” 

“No. You’re wrong. I’m Brian. I remember every little detail of my life. 
I was recorded. They mapped my brain a bit at a time and transferred the 
results to a computer. I’m the same. I have the same emotions, the same 
reactions. I just live here now.” 

“No you don’t. You're just a simulation. You're perfect in every detail 
but you’re no more him than a photograph would be.” I felt a coldness in 
the pit of my stomach, a growing sense of unreality and estrangement. 

“Pm me,” he said. “You have to believe that. All the emotions, the 
memories make me what I am. If I chose they could download me into a 
clone body and I would be back in your world. I would be the same person. 
The cell structure would be identical, my memories and personality would 
be the same. If that’s not real what is?” 

“What about your soul? Did they record that too?” 

“Maybe. Anyway, I thought you were an agnostic?” 

“I don’t know. I’m confused.” 

He seemed to become desperate. “Souls? They were just the old way of 
explaining your personalities, our individuality. A superstition. All we ever 
were was software driving flesh. You know as well as I do that it can all be 
explained in terms of electrochemical reaction. Hell, you've built people. 
Biology and artificial intelligence research outdated the old religion.” 

“Software souls driving meat machines? Maybe science is the new re- 
ligion.” 

“Look, we were brought up between two ages, the old explanations and 
the new. The last generation with a choice. The kids don’t have the same 
problems with these concepts as us. They don’t have the same fear of death 
either.” 
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“That's because they visit simulations where it seems the dead still live. 
The afterlife has invaded the real world.” 

“Look, maybe they’re right. Perhaps this is the only form of immortality 
we will ever have. Don’t you at least want to consider that?” 

“No,” I almost screamed. “I want to get out of here. How do I do it?” 

“Tl get you out. You are wrong. I am me and I do care about you.” 

I saw only genuine concern on his face. I nodded, embarrassed. I hugged 
him and he felt real. Then I was back in my body, tied into the Frame. 

“T have to get back,” I said. 


Deborah accompanied me to the station. All the way it looked as if she 
were trying to summon up the courage to say something. She carried my 
bag to the platform and we stood there. The silence grew. I looked at her 
expectantly. She stared at her feet, confused. 

“You think he’s gone forever, don’t you? That’s why you’re sad.” I could 
see it came as a revelation to her. 

I stared at her, trying to find the words. What could I say? My brother 
was gone, dead as the hope of heaven. To her it did not matter. She could 
visit him, visit the dead. Perhaps one day the dead would visit her. A sort 
of resurrection is possible. 

The fundamentalists think it is a mockery of the work of God. I’m not 
sure I disagree with them. They say that the new science glorifies Satan. If 
Satan is the absence of God as darkness is the absence of light then they are 
correct. 

The fear of nothingness is a terrible thing. Almost anything is preferable. 
It is this fear that fuels the Jihad, the fear that we are mortal and the universe 
doesn’t care. God is supposed to care. They hate the Grey Men because the 
constructs remind them that we are simply machines constructed from pro- 
toplasm. Do machines have souls? 

I looked at Deborah and tried to find words. They did not come, so I 
stayed silent. 

“You’re not coming back, are you? Not ever.” 

I nodded. “If you ever want to come to the Overtowns, get in touch.” 

She shook her head. Abruptly she stuck out a hand. I took it gently, afraid 
that the Frame might crush it. We shook hands. “Saw it in a simulation,” 
she said sadly. “Is that right?” 

“Yes, perfect,” I said. She smiled. I boarded the train. She waved as it 
pulled out of the station. I tried to wave back but the clumsiness of the 
Frame and the smooth acceleration of the mag-lev kept me from doing so 
until she was out of sight. 


Now war has come. The work of Satan is no longer to be tolerated by the 
believers. The godless and all their works are to be overthrown. This is the 


word from Tehran. 
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The armies of the righteous have swept through Spain and Greece but soon 
they will encounter the main strength of their enemy. Then they will die, 
finally and forever. 

The believers see only the soft decadent face of their foe. They do not know 
what a terrible power they have roused, one that has sunk the lands and may 
raise the dead. The vats will spew forth a million combatants and nothing 
human can stand against them. 

This struggle will determine the face of the new millennium. The believers 
think they shall win because they fight against Satan and for God. I believe 
the outcome will be different. 
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One of the major new talents to enter SF in recent years, Bruce Sterling 
sold his first story in 1976, and has since sold stories to Universe, OMNI, 
The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, The Last Dangerous Visions, 
Lone Star Universe, and elsewhere. He has attracted special acclaim in the 
last few years for a series of stories set in his exotic Shaper/Mechanist future, 
a complex and disturbing future where warring political factions struggle to 
control the shape of human destiny, and the nature of humanity itself. His 
story “Cicada Queen” was in our First Annual Collection; his “Sunken 
Gardens” was in our Second Annual Collection; his “Green Days in Brunei” 
and “Diner in Audoghast” were in our Third Annual Collection; his “The 
Beautiful and the Sublime” was in our Fourth Annual Collection; his “Flow- 
ers of Edo” was in our Fifth Annual Collection, and his “Our Neural 
Chernobyl” was in our Sixth Annual Collection. His books include the 
novels The Artificial Kid, Involution Ocean, and Schismatrix, a novel set in 
the Shaper/Mechanist future, and, as editor, Mirrorshades: the Cyberpunk 
Anthology. His most recent books were the novel Islands in the Net and the 
collection Crystal Express. Upcoming is another novel, The Difference En- 
gine, in collaboration with William Gibson. 

In the funny, hard-edged, and poignant story that follows, Sterling spins 
a very odd kind of Alternate Worlds story, unlike any you've ever seen 
before—we guarantee it. 
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BRUCE STERLING 


True facts, mostly: Lester Bangs was born in California in 1948. He published 
his first article in 1969. It came in over the transom at Rolling Stone. It was 
a frenzied review of the MCS’s “Kick Out the Jams.” 

Without much meaning to, Lester Bangs slowly changed from a Romilar- 
guzzling college kid into a “professional rock critic.” There wasn’t much 
precedent for this job in 1969, so Lester kinda had to make it up as he went 
along. Kind of smell his way into the rolc, as it were. But Lester had a fine 
set of cultural antennae. For instance, Lester invented the tag “punk rock.” 
This is posterity’s primary debt to the Bangs oeuvre. 

Lester's not as famous now as he used to be, because he’s been dead for 
some time, but in the 70s Lester wrote a million record reviews, for Creem 
and the Village Voice and NME and Who Put The Bomp. He liked to crouch 
over his old manual typewriter, and slam out wild Beat-influenced copy, 
while the Velvet Underground or Stooges were on the box. This made life 
a hideous trial for the neighborhood, but in Lester’s opinion the neighbor- 
hood pretty much had it coming. Epater les bourgeois, man! 

Lester was a party animal. It was a professional obligation, actually. Lester 
was great fun to hang with, because he usually had a jagged speed-edge, 
which made him smart and bold and rude and crazy. Lester was a one-man 
band, until he got drunk. Nutmeg, Romilar, belladonna, crank, those sub- 
stances Lester could handle. But booze seemed to crack him open, and an 
unexpected black dreck of rage and pain would come dripping out, like oil 
from a broken crankcase. 

Toward the end—but Lester had no notion that the end was nigh. He’d 
given up the booze, more or less. Even a single beer often triggered frenzies 
of self-contempt. Lester was thirty-three, and sick of being groovy; he was 
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restless, and the stuff he’d been writing lately no longer meshed with the 
surroundings that had made him what he was. Lester told his friends that 
he was gonna leave New York and go to Mexico and work on a deep, serious 
novel, about deep serious issues, man. The real thing, this time. He was 
really gonna pin it down, get into the guts of Western Culture, what it really 
was, how it really felt. 

But then, in April ’82, Lester happened to catch the flu. Lester was living 
alone at the time, his mom, the Jehovah’s Witness, having died recently. 
He had no one to make him chicken soup, and the flu really took him down. 
Tricky stuff, flu; it has a way of getting on top of you. 

Lester ate some Darvon, but instead of giving him that buzzed-out float 
it usually did, the pills made him feel foggy and dull and desperate. He was 
too sick to leave his room, or hassle with doctors or ambulances, so instead 
he just did more Darvon. And his heart stopped. 

There was nobody there to do anything about it, so he lay there for a 
couple of days, until a friend showed up and found him. 


More true fax, pretty much: Dori Seda was born in 195]. She was a 
cartoonist, of the “underground” variety. Dori wasn’t ever famous, certainly 
not in Lester’s league, but then she didn’t beat her chest and bend every ear 
in the effort to make herself a Living Legend, either. She had a lot of friends 
in San Francisco, anyway. 

Dori did a “comic book” once, called Lonely Nights. An unusual “comic 
book” for those who haven’t followed the “funnies” trade lately, as Lonely 
Nights was not particularly “funny,” unless you really get a hoot from deeply 
revealing tales of frustrated personal relationships. Dori also did a lot of work 
for WEIRDO magazine, which emanated from the artistic circles of R. 
Crumb, he of “Keep On Truckin” and “Fritz the Cat” fame. 

R. Crumb once said: “Comics are words and pictures. You can do anything 
with words and pictures!” As a manifesto, it was a typically American dec- 
laration, and it was a truth that Dori held to be self-evident. 

Dori wanted to be a True Artist in her own real-gone little 80s-esque 
medium. Comix, or “graphic narrative” if you want a snazzier cognomen 
for it, was a breaking thing, and she had to feel her way into it. You can 
see the struggle in her “comics”—always relentlessly autobiographical—Dori 
hanging around in the “Café La Boheme” trying to trade food stamps for 
cigs; Dori living in drafty warehouses in the Shabby Hippie Section of San 
Francisco, sketching under the skylight and squabbling with her roommate’s 
boyfriend, Dori trying to scrape up money to have her dog treated for mange. 

Dori’s comics are littered with dead cig-butts and toppled wine-bottles. 
She was, in a classic nutshell, Wild, Zany, and Self-Destructive. In 1988 
Doni was in a car-wreck which cracked her pelvis and collarbone. She was 
laid up, bored, and in pain. To kill time, she drank and smoked and took 
painkillers. 
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She caught the flu. She had friends who loved her, but nobody realized 
how badly off she was; probably she didn’t know it herself. She just went 
down hard, and couldn’t get up alone. On February 26 her heart stopped. 
She was thirty-six. 


So enough “true facts.” Now for some comforting lies. 


As it happens, even while a malignant cloud of flu virus was lying in wait 
for the warm hospitable lungs of Lester Bangs, the Fate, Atropos, she who 
weaves the things that are to be, accidentally dropped a stitch. Knit one? 
Purl two? What the hell does it matter, anyway? It’s just human lives, right? 

So Lester, instead of inhaling a cloud of invisible contagion from the 
exhalations of a passing junkie, is almost hit by a Yellow Cab. This mishap 
on his way back from the deli shocks Lester out of his dogmatic slumbers. 
High time, Lester concludes, to get out of this burg and down to sunny old 
Mexico. He’s gonna tackle his great American novel: All My Friends are 
Hermits. 

So true. None of Lester's groovy friends go out much any more. Always 
ahead of their time, Lester’s Bohemian cadre are no longer rock and roll 
animals. They still wear black leather jackets, they still stay up all night, 
they still hate Ronald Reagan with fantastic virulence; but they never leave 
home. They pursue an unnamed lifestyle that sociologist Faith Popcorn— 
(and how can you doubt anyone with a name like Faith Popcorn)—will 
describe years later as “cocooning.” 

Lester has eight zillion rock, blues, and jazz albums, crammed into his 
grubby NYC apartment. Books are piled feet deep on every available sur- 
face: Wm. Burroughs, Hunter Thompson, Celine, Kerouac, Huysmans, 
Foucault, and dozens of unsold copies of Blondie, Lester’s book-length 
band-bio. 

More albums and singles come in the mail every day. People used to send 
Lester records in the forlorn hope he would review them. But now it’s simply 
a tradition. Lester has transformed himself into a counter-cultural info-sump. 
People send him vinyl just because he’s Lester Bangs, man! 

Still jittery from his thrilling brush with death, Lester looks over this 
lifetime of loot with a surge of Sartrean nausea. He resists the urge to raid 
the fridge for his last desperate can of Blatz Beer. Instead, Lester snorts some 
speed, and calls an airline to plan his Mexican wanderjahr. After screaming 
in confusion at the hopeless stupid bitch of a receptionist, he gets a ticket 
to San Francisco, best he can do on short notice. He packs in a frenzy and 
splits. 

Next morning finds Lester exhausted and wired and on the wrong side of 
the continent. He’s brought nothing with him but an Army duffel-bag with 
his Olympia portable, some typing paper, shirts, assorted vials of dope, and 
a paperback copy of Moby Dick, which he’s always meant to get around to 
re-reading. 
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Lester takes a cab out of the airport. He tells the cabbie to drive nowhere, 
feeling a vague compulsive urge to soak up the local vibe. San Francisco 
reminds him of his Rolling Stone days, back before Wenner fired him for 
being nasty to rock-stars. Fuck Wenner, he thinks. Fuck this city that was 
almost Avalon for a few months in ’67 and has been on greased skids to Hell 
ever since. 

The hilly half-familiar streets creep and wriggle with memories, avatars, 
talismans. Decadence, man, a no-kidding death of affect. It all ties in for 
Lester, in a bilious mental stew: snuff movies, discos, the cold-blooded whine 
of synthesizers, Pet Rocks, S&M, mindfuck self-improvement cults, Winning 
Through Intimidation, every aspect of the invisible war slowly eating the 
soul of the world. 

After an hour or so he stops the cab at random. He needs coffee, white 
sugar, human beings, maybe a cheesc Danish. Lester glimpses himself in 
the cab’s window as he turns to pay: a chunky jobless thirty-three-year-old 
in a biker jacket, speed-pale dissipated New York face, Fu Manchu mustache 
looking pasted on. Running to fat, running for shelter. . . . no excuses, 
Bangs! Lester hands the driver a big tip. Chew on that, pal—you just drove 
the next Oswald Spengler. 

Lester staggers into the cafe. It’s crowded and stinks of patchouli and clove. 
He sees two chainsmoking punkettes hanging out at a formica table. CBGB’s 
types, but with California suntans. The kind of women, Lester thinks, who 
sit crosslegged on the floor and won’t fuck you but are perfectly willing to 
describe in detail their highly complex postexistential weltanschauung. Tall 
and skinny and crazy-looking and bad news. Exactly his type, really. Lester 
sits down at their table and gives them his big rubber grin. 

“Been having fun?” Lester says. 

They look at him like he’s crazy, which he is, but he wanglcs their names 
out: “Dori” and “Krystine.” Dori’s wearing fishnet stockings, cowboy boots, 
a strapless second-hand bodice-hugger covered with peeling pink feathers. 
Her long brown hair’s streaked blonde. Krystine’s got a black knit tank-top 
and a leather skirt and a skull-tattoo on her stomach. 

Dori and Krystine have never heard of “Lester Bangs.” They don’t read 
much. They’re artists. They do cartoons. Underground comix. Lester’s 
mildly interested. Manifestations of the trash aesthetic always strongly appeal 
to him. It seems so American, the good America that is: the righteous wild 
America of rootless European refuse picking up discarded pop-junk and 
making it shine like the Koh-i-noor. To make “comic books” into Art— 
what a hopeless fucking effort, worse than rock and roll and you don’t even 
get heavy bread for it. Lester says as much, to see what they'll do. 

Krystine wanders off for a refill. Dori, who is mildly weirded-out by this 
tubby red-eyed stranger with his loud come-on, gives Lester her double- 
barreled brush-off. Which consists of opening up this Windex-clear vision 
into the Vent of Hell that is her daily life. Dori lights another Camel from 
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the butt of the last, smilcs at Lester with her big gappy front teeth and says 
brightly: 

“You like dogs, Lester? I have this dog, and he has eezema and disgusting 
open sores all over his body, and he smells really bad . . . I ean’t get friends 
to come over beeause he likes to shove his nose right into their, you know, 
crotch . . . and go Snort! Snort!” 

“ ‘I want to scream with wild dog joy in the smoking pit of a charnel 
house,’ ” Lester says. 

Dori stares at him. “Did you make that up?” 

“Yeah,” Lester says. “Where were you when Elvis died?” 

“You taking a survey on it?” Dori says. 

“No, I just wondered,” Lester says, “There was talk of having Elvis’s corpse 
dug up, and the stomach analyzed. For dope, y'know. Can you imagine 
that? I mean, the thrill of sticking your hand and forearm into Elvis’s rotted 
guts and slopping around in the stomach lining and liver and kidneys and 
coming up out of dead Elvis’s innards triumphantly clenching some erumbs 
off a few Pereodans and Desoxyns and ’ludes . . . and then this is the real 
kick, Dori: you pop these crumbled-up bits of pills in your own mouth and 
bolt em down and get high on drugs that not only has Elvis Presley, the 
King, gotten high on, not the same brand mind you but the same pills, all 
slimy with little bits of his innards, so you've actually gotten to eat the King 
of Roek and Roll!” 

“Who did you say you were?” Dori says. “A rock journalist? I thought you 
were putting me on. ‘Lester Bangs,’ that’s a fucking weird name!” 

Dori and Krystine have been up all night, daneing to the heroin head 
banger vibes of Darby Crash and the Germs. Lester watches through hooded 
eyes: this Dori is a woman over thirty, but she’s got this wacky airhead routine 
down smooth, the Big Shiny Fun of the American Pop Bohemia. “Fuck 
you for believing I’m this shallow.” Beneath the skin of her Attitude he ean 
sense a bracing skeleton of pure desperation. There is hollow fear and sadness 
in the marrow of her bones. He’s becn writing about a topie just like this 
lately. 

They talk a whilc, about the eity mostly, about their variant scenes. 
Sparring, but he’s interested. Dori yawns with pretendcd disintcrest and gets 
up to leave. Lester notes that Dori is taller than he is. It doesn’t bother him. 
He gets her phone number. 

Lester erashes in a Holiday Inn. Next day he Icaves town. He spends a 
week in a flophouse in Tijuana with his Great American Novel, which sucks. 
Despondent and terrified, he writes himself little cheering notes: “Burroughs 
was almost fifty when he wrote Nova Express! Hey boy, you only thirty- 
three! Burnt-out! Washed-up! Finished! A bit of flotsam! And in that flotsam 
your salvation! In that one grain of wood. In that one bit of that irrelevance. 
If you can bring yourself to describe it. . . .” 

It’s no good. He’s fucked. He knows he is, too, he’s becn reading over his 
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scrapbooks lately, those clippings of yellowing newsprint, thinking: it was all 
a box, man! El Cajon! You'd think: wow, a groovy youth-rebel Rock Writer, 
he can talk about anything, can’t he? Sex, dope, violence, Mazola parties 
with teenage Indonesian groupies, Nancy Reagan publicly fucked by a herd 
of clapped-out bull walruses . . . but when you actually READ a bunch of 
Lester Bangs Rock Reviews in a row, the whole shebang has a delicate 
hermetic whiff, like so many eighteenth-century sonnets. It is to dance in 
chains; it is to see the whole world through a little chromed window of Silva- 
Thin ’shades. . . . 

Lester Bangs is nothing if not a consummate romantic. He is, after all, a 
man who really no kidding believes that Rock and Roll Could Change the 
World, and when he writes something which isn’t an impromptu free lesson 
on what’s wrong with Western Culture and how it can’t survive without 
grabbing itself by the backbrain and turning itself inside-out, he feels like 
he’s wasted a day. Now Lester, fretfully abandoning his typewriter to stalk 
and kill flophouse roaches, comes to realize that HE will have to turn himself 
inside out. Grow, or dic. Grow into something but he has no idea what. 
He feels beaten. 

So Lester gets drunk. Starts with Tecate, works his way up to tequila. He 
wakes up with a savage hangover. Life seems hideous and utterly meaningless. 
He abandons himself to senseless impulse. Or, in alternate terms, Lester 
allows himself to follow the numinous artistic promptings of his holy intu- 
ition. He returns to San Francisco and calls Dori Seda. 

Dori, in the meantime, has leamed from friends that there is indeed a 
rock journalist named “Lester Bangs” who’s actually kind of famous. He 
once appeared on stage with the J. Geils Band “playing” his typewriter. He’s 
kind of a big deal, which probably accounts for his being kind of an asshole. 
Ona dare, Dori calls Lester Bangs in New York, gets his answering machine, 
and recognizes the voice. It was him, all right. Through some cosmic freak, 
she met Lester Bangs and he tried to pick her up! No dice, though. More 
Lonely Nights, Dori! 

Then Lester calls. He’s back in town again. Dori’s so flustered she ends 
up being nicer to him on the phone than she means to be. 

She goes out with him. To rock clubs. Lester never has to pay; he just 
mutters at people, and they let him in and find him a table. Strangers rush 
up to gladhand Lester and jostle round the table and pay court. Lester finds 
the music mostly boring, and it’s no pretense; he actually is bored, he’s heard 
it all. He sits there sipping club sodas and handing out these little chips of 
witty guru insight to these sleaze-ass Hollywood guys and bighaired coke- 
whores in black Spandex. Like it was his job. 

Dori can’t believe he’s going to all this trouble just to jump her bones. 
It’s not like he can’t get women, or like their own relationship is all that 
tremendously scintillating. Lester’s whole set-up is alien. But it is kind of 
interesting, and doesn’t demand much. All Dori has to do is dress in her 
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sluttiest Goodwill get-up, and be This Chick With Lester. Dori likes being 
invisible, and watching people when they don’t know she’s looking. She can 
see in their eyes that Lester’s people wonder Who The Hell Is She? Dori 
finds this really funny, and makes sketches of his creepiest acquaintances on 
cocktail napkins. At night she puts them in her sketch books and writes 
dialogue balloons. It’s all really good material. 

Lester’s also very funny, in a way. He’s smart, not just hustler-clever but 
scary-crazy smart, like he’s sometimes profound without knowing it or even 
wanting it. But when he thinks he’s being most amusing, is when he’s actually 
the most incredibly depressing. It bothers her that he doesn’t drink around 
her; it’s a bad sign. He knows almost nothing about art or drawing, he dresses 
like a jerk, he dances like a trained bear. And she’s fallen in love with him 
and she knows he’s going to break her goddamn heart. 

Lester has put his novel aside for the moment. Nothing new there; he’s 
been working on it, in hopcless spasms, for ten years. But now juggling this 
affair takes all he’s got. 

Lester is terrified that this amazing woman is going to go to pieces on 
him. He’s seen enough of her work now to recognize that she’s possessed of 
some kind of genuine demented genius. He can smell it, the vibe pours off 
her like Everglades swamp-reek. Even in her frowsy houserobe and bunny 
slippers, hair a mess, no makeup, half-asleep, he can see something there 
like Dresden china, something fragile and precious. And the world seems 
like a maelstrom of jungle hate, sinking into entropy or gearing up for 
Armageddon, and what the hell can anybody do? How can he be happy with 
her and not be punished for it? How long can they break the rules before 
the Nova Police show? 

But nothing horrible happens to them. They just go on living. 

Then Lester blunders into a virulent cloud of Hollywood money. He’s 
written a stupid and utterly commercial screenplay about the laff-a-minute 
fictional antics of a heavy-metal band, and without warning he gets eighty 
thousand dollars for it. 

He’s never had so much money in one piece before. He has, he realizes 
with dawning horror, sold out. 

To mark the occasion Lester buys some freebase, six grams of crystal meth, 
and rents a big white Cadillac. He fast-talks Dori into joining him for a 
supernaturally cool Kerouac adventure into the Savage Heart of America, 
and they get in the car laughing like hyenas and take off for parts unknown. 

Four days later they’re in Kansas City. Lester’s lying in the back seat in 
a jittery Hank Williams half-doze and Dori is driving. They have nothing 
left to say, as they’ve been arguing viciously ever since Albuquerque. 

Dori, white-knuckled, sinuses scorched with crank, loses it behind the 
wheel. Lester’s slammed from the back seat and wakes up to find Dori knocked 
out and drizzling blood from a scalp wound. The Caddy’s wrapped messily 
in the buckled ruins of a sidewalk mailbox.. 
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Lester holds the resultant nightmare together for about two hours, which 
is long enough to flag down help and get Dori into a Kansas City trauma 
room. 

He sits there, watching over her, convinced he’s lost it, blown it; it’s over, 
she'll hate him forever now. My God, she could have died! As soon as she 
comes to, he’ll have to face her. The thought of this makes something buckle 
inside him. He flees the hospital in headlong panic. 

He ends up in a sleazy little rock dive downtown where he jumps onto a 
table and picks a fight with the bouncer. After he’s knocked down for the 
third time, he gets up screaming for the manager, how he’s going to ruin 
that motherfucker! and the club’s owner shows up, tired and red-faced and 
sweating. The owner, whose own tragedy must go mostly unexpressed here, 
is a fat white-haired cigar-chewing third-rater who attempted, and failed, to 
model his life on Elvis’ Colonel Parker. He hates kids, he hates rock and 
roll, he hates the aggravation of smart-ass doped-up hippies screaming threats 
and pimping off the hard work of businessmen just trying to make a living. 

He has Lester hauled to his office backstage and tells him all this. Toward 
the end, the owner’s confused, almost plaintive, because he’s never seen 
anyone as utterly, obviously, and desperately fucked-up as Lester Bangs, but 
who can still be coherent about it and use phrases like “rendered to the factor 
of machinehood” while mopping blood from his punched nose. 

And Lester, trembling and red-eyed, tells him: fuck you Jack, I could run 
this jerkoff place, I could do everything you do blind drunk, and make this 
place a fucking legend in American culture, you booshwah sonofabitch. 

Yeah punk if you had the money, the owner says. 

I’ve got the money! Let’s see your papers, you evil cracker bastard! In a 
few minutes Lester is the owner-to-be on a handshake and an earnestcheck. 

Next day he brings Dori roses from the hospital shop downstairs. He sits 
next to the bed; they compare bruises, and Lester explains to her that he has 
just blown his fortune. They are now tied down and beaten in the corn- 
shucking heart of America. There is only one possible action left to complete 
this situation. 

Three days later they are married in Kansas City by a justice of the peace. 

Needless to say marriage does not solve any of their problems. It’s a minor 
big deal for a while, gets mentioned in rock-mag gossip columns; they get 
some telegrams from friends, and Dori’s mom seems pretty glad about it. 
They even get a nice note from Julie Burchill, the Marxist Amazon from 
New Musical Express who has quit the game to write for fashion mags, and 
her husband Tony Parsons the proverbial “hip young gunslinger” who now 
writes weird potboiler novels about racetrack gangsters. Tony & Julie seem 
to be making some kind of go of it. Kinda inspirational. 

For a while Dori calls herself Dori Seda-Bangs, like her good friend Aline 
Kominsky-Crumb, but after a while she figures what’s the use? and just calls 
herself Dori Bangs which sounds plenty weird enough on its own. 
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Lester can’t say he’s really happy or anything, but he’s sure busy. He re- 
names the club “Waxy’s Travel Lounge,” for some reason known only to 
himself. The club loses money quickly and consistently. After the first month 
Lester stops playing Lou Reed’s Metal Machine Music before sets, and that 
helps attendance some, but Waxy’s is still a club which books a lot of tiny 
weird college-circuit acts that Albert Average just doesn’t get yet. Pretty soon 
they're broke again and living on Lester’s reviews. 

They’d be even worse off, except Dori does a series of promo posters for 
Waxy’s that are so amazing that they draw people in, even after they've been 
burned again and again on weird-ass bands only Lester can listen to. 

After a couple of years they’re still together, only they have shrieking 
crockery-throwing fights and once, when he’s been drinking, Lester wrenches 
her arm so badly Dori’s truly afraid it’s broken. It isn’t, luckily, but it’s sure 
no great kick being Mrs. Lester Bangs. Dori was always afraid of this: that 
what he does is work and what she does is cute. How many Great Women 
Artists are there anyway, and what happcned to em? They went into patching 
the wounded ego and picking up the dropped socks of Mr. Wonderful, that’s 
what. No big mystery about it. 

And besides, she’s thirty-six and still barely scraping a living. She pedals 
her beat-up bike through the awful Kansas weather and sees these yuppies 
cruise by with these smarmy grins: hey we don’t have to invent our lives, 
our lives are invented for us and boy does that ever save a lot of soul-searching. 

But still somehow they blunder along; they have the occasional good break. 
Like when Lester turns over the club on Wednesdays to some black kids for 
(ecch!) “disco nite” and it turns out to be the beginning of a little Kansas 
City rap-scratch scene, which actually makes the club some money. And 
“Polyrock,” a band Lester hates at first but later champions to global mega- 
stardom, cuts a live album in Waxy’s. 

And Dori gets a contract to do one of those twenty-second animated logos 
for MTV, and really gets into it. It’s fun, so she starts doing video animation 
work for (fairly) big bucks and even gets a Macintosh II from a video-hack 
admirer in Silicon Valley. Dori had always loathed feared and despised 
computers but this thing is different. This is a kind of art that nobody’s ever 
done before and has to be invented from leftovers, swcat, and thin air! It’s 
wide open and way rad! 

Lester’s novel doesn’t get anywhere, but he does write a book called A 
Reasonable Guide to Horrible Noise which becomes a hip coffeetable cult 
item with an admiring introduction by a trendy French semiotician. Among 
other things, this book introduces the term “chipster” which describes a kind 
of person who, well, didn’t really exist before Lester described them but once 
he’d pointed ’em out it was obvious to everybody. 

But they’re still not happy. They both have a hard time taking the “marital 
hdelity” notion with anything like seriousness. They have a vicious fight 
once, over who gave who herpes, and Dori splits for six months and goes 
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back to California. Where she looks up her old girlfriends and finds the 
survivors married with kids, and her old boyfriends are even seedier and 
more pathetic than Lester. What the hell, it’s not happiness but it’s some- 
thing. She goes back to Lester. He’s gratifyingly humble and appreciative 
for almost six weeks. 

Waxy’s does in fact become a cultural legend of sorts, but they don’t pay 
you for that; and anyway it’s hell to own a bar while attending sessions of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. So Lester gives in, and sells the club. He and Dori 
buy a house, which turns out to be far more hassle than it’s worth, and then 
they go to Paris for a while, where they argue bitterly and squander all their 
remaining money. 

When they come back Lester gets, of all the awful things, an academic 
gig. For a Kansas state college. Lester teaches Rock and Popular Culture. 
In the ’70s there’d have been no room for such a hopeless skidrow weirdo 
in a, like, Serious Academic Environment, but it’s the late 90s by now, and 
Lester has outlived the era of outlawhood. Because who are we kidding? 
Rock and Roll is a satellite-driven worldwide information industry which is 
worth billions and billions, and if they don’t study major industries then what 
the hell are the taxpayers funding colleges for? 

Self-destruction is awfully tiring. After a while, they just give it up. They’ve 
lost the energy to flame-out, and it hurts too much; besides it’s less trouble 
just to live. They eat balanced meals, go to bed early, and attend faculty 
parties where Lester argues violently about the parking privileges. 

Just after the turn of the century, Lester finally gets his novel published, 
but it seems quaint and dated now, and gets panned and quickly remaindered. 
It would be nice to say that Lester’s book was rediscovered years later as a 
Klassic of Litratchur but the truth is that Lester’s no novelist; what he is, is 
a cultural mutant, and what he has in the way of insight and energy has 
been eaten up. Subsumed by the Beast, man. What he thought and said 
made some kind of difference, but nowhere near as big a difference as he’d 
dreamed. 

In the year 2015, Lester dies of a heart attack while shoveling snow off 
his lawn. Dori has him cremated, in one of those plasma flash-cremators 
that are all the mode in the 21st-cent. undertaking business. There’s a nice 
respectful retrospective on Lester in the New York Times Review of Books 
but the truth is Lester’s pretty much a forgotten man; a colorful footnote for 
cultural historians who can see the twentieth century with the unflattering 
advantage of hindsight. 

A year after Lester's death they demolish the remnants of Waxy’s Travel 
Lounge to make room for a giant high-rise. Dori goes out to see the ruins. 
As she wanders among the shockingly staid and unromantic rubble, there’s 
another of those slips in the fabric of Fate, and Dori is approached by a 
Vision. 

Thomas Hardy used to call it the Immanent Will and in China it might 
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have been the ‘Tao, but we late 20th-cent. postmoderns would probably call 
it something soothingly pseudoscientific like the “genetic imperative.” Dori, 
being Dori, recognizes this glowing androgynous figure as The Child They 
Never Had. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Bangs,” the Child tells her, “I might have died young 
of some ghastly disease, or grown up to shoot the President and break your 
heart, and anyhow you two woulda been no prize as parents.” Dori can see 
herself and Lester in this Child, there’s a definite nacreous gleam in its right 
eye that’s Lester’s, and the sharp quiet left eye is hers; but behind the eyes 
where there should be a living breathing human being there’s nothing, just 
kind of chill galactic twinkling. 

“And don’t feel guilty for outliving him either,” the Child tells her, “be- 
cause you're going to have what we laughingly call a natural death, which 
means you're going to die in the company of strangers hooked up to tubes 
when you're old and helpless.” 

“But did it mean anything?” Dori says. 

“If you mean were you Immortal Artists leaving indelible grafitti in the 
concrete sidewalk of Time, no. You’ve never walked the earth as Gods, you 
were just people. But it’s better to have a real life than no life.” The Child 
shrugs. “You weren’t all that happy together, but you did suit each other, 
and if you’d both married other people instead, there would have been four 
people unhappy. So here’s your consolation: you helped each other.” 

“So?” Dori says. 

“So that’s enough. Just to shelter each other, and help each other up. 
Everything else is gravy. Someday, no matter what, you go down forever. 
Art can’t make you immortal. Art can’t Change the World. Art can’t even 
heal your soul. All it can do is maybe ease the pain a bit or make you feel 
more awake. And that’s enough. It only matters as much as it matters, which 
is zilch to an ice-cold interstellar Cosmic Principle like yours truly. But if 
you try to live by my standards it will only kill you faster. By your own 
standards, you did pretty good, really.” 

“Well okay then,” Dori says. 

After this purportedly earth-shattering mystical encounter, her life simply 
went right on, day following day, just like always. Dori gave up computer- 
art; it was too hairy trying to keep up with the hotshot high-tech cutting 
edge, and kind of undignified, when you came right down to it. Better to 
leave that to hungry kids. She was idle for a while, feeling quiet inside, but 
finally she took up watercolors. For a while Dori played the Crazy Old Lady 
Artist and was kind of a mainstay of the Kansas regionalist art scene. Granted, 
Dori was no Georgia O’Keeffe, but she was working, and living, and she 
touched a few people’s lives. 


Or, at least, Dori surely would have touched those people, if she’d been 
there to do it. But of course she wasn’t, and didn’t. Dori Seda never met 
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Lester Bangs. Two simple real-life acts of human caring, at the proper 
moment, might have saved them both; but when those moments came, they 
had no one, not even each other. And so they went down into darkness, 
like skaters, breaking through the hard bright shiny surface of our true-facts 
world. 

Today I made this white paper dream to cover the holes they left. 
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One of the most popular new writers to enter SF in a decade or more, Lucius 
Shepard won the John W. Campbell Award in 1985 as the year’s Best New 
Writer, and no year since has gone by without him adorning the final ballot 
for one major award or another, and often for several. In 1987, he won the 
Nebula Award for his landmark novella “R & R,” and in 1988 he picked 
up a World Fantasy Award for his monumental short-story collection The 
Jaguar Hunter. His first novel was the acclaimed Green Eyes; his second the 
best-selling Life During Wartime; he is at work on several more, including 
The Off-Season. Upcoming is another story collection called The Ends of 
the Earth. His story “Black Coral” was in our Second Annual Collection; 
his stories “The Jaguar Hunter” and “A Spanish Lesson” were in our Third 
Annual Colleciton; “R & R” was in our Fourth Annual Collection; “Shades” 
was in our Fifth Annual Collection; and “The Scalehunter’s Beautiful 
Daughter” was in our Sixth Annual Collection. Bom in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
he now lives somewhere in the wilds of Nantucket. 

In the nightmarish, hallucinatorally vivid story that follows, he demon- 
strates once again the old truth that if you do play the game, you should 
never bet more than you're willing to lose. . . 


Vv 
The Ends of the 


Earth 


LUCIUS SHEPARD 


Those whose office it is to debunk the supernatural are fond of pointing out 
that incidences of paranormal activity most often take place in backwaters 
and rarely in the presence of credible witnesses, claiming that this in itself 
is evidence of the fraudulent character of the phenomena involved; yet it 
has occurred to me that the agents of the supernatural, especially those 
elements whose activities are directed toward evil ends, might well exhibit 
reticence in appearing before persons capable of verifying their existence and 
thus their threat to humankind. It seems surprising that such shadowy 
forces—if, indeed, they do exist—choose to appear before any witnesses at 
all, and equally surprising—if their powers are as vast as described in popular 
fiction—that they do not simply have done with us. Perhaps they are pre- 
vented from doing so by some restraint, a limit, say, on how many souls 
they are allowed to bag, and perhaps the fact that they manifest as they do 
is attributable to a binding regulation similar to the one dictating that cor- 
porations (shadowy forces in themselves) must make a public notice of the 
date and location of their stockholders’ meetings. In order to avoid scrutiny 
of their business practices, a number of corporations publish these notices 
in shoppers’ guides and rural weeklies, organs unlikely to pass before the 
eyes of government agencies and reporters, and it makes sense that the 
supernatural might choose this same tactic as a means of compliance with 
a cosmic rule. That supposition may seem facetious, but my intent is quite 
serious, for while I cannot say with absolute certainty whether the circum- 
stances that provoked my interest in these matters was in essence supernatural 
or merely an extraordinary combination of ordinary people and events, I 
believe that six months ago in Guatemala, a place notable for its inacces- 
sibility and unreliable witnesses, I witnessed something rare and secret, some- 
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thing that may have reflected the exercise of a regulatory truth pertaining to 
both the visible and invisible worlds. 

Prior to leaving for Guatemala, I had been romantically involved for the 
preceding three years with Karen Maniaci, a married woman who managed 
a Manhattan art gallery, and it was our breakup, which was marked by 
bitterness on my part and betrayal on hers, that persuaded me I needed a 
drastic change in order to get on with living. This process of persuasion 
lasted several months, months during which I wandered gloomily about New 
York, stopping in my tracks to stare at dark-haired women of approximately 
five feet nine in height and 120 pounds; and at length I concluded that I 
had better get out of town. . . either that or begin to play footsie with mental 
illness. I was thirty-seven and had grown too cautious to want to risk myself 
in a dangerous enterprise; yet there is a theatricality inhcrent in being jilted, 
a dramatic potential that demands resolution, and to satisfy it, I chose that 
other option of the heartbroken: a trip to some foreign shore, one isolate 
from the rest of the world, where there were no newspapers and no reminders 
of one’s affair. Livingston, Guatemala, seemed to qualify as such. It was 
described in a guidebook that happened upon in The Strand bookstore as 
“... a quiet village at the egress of the Rio Dulce into the Caribbean, 
hemmed in against the sea by the Petén rain forest. Settled by black Caribes 
and the descendants of East Indian slaves brought by the British to work the 
sugar plantations upriver. There are no roads into Livingston. One reaches 
it either by ferry from Puerto Morales or by powerboat from Reunidn at the 
junction of the Rio Dulce and the Petén highway. The majority of the houses 
are neat white stucco affairs with red tile roofs. The natives are unspoiled 
by tourism. In the hills above the village is a lovely tiered waterfall called 
Siete Altares (Seven Altars), so named because of the seven pools into which 
the stream whose terminus it forms plunges on its way to the sea. Local 
delicacies include turtle stew. . . .” 

It sounded perfect, a paradise cut off from the grim political realities of 
the mother country, a place where a man could go to seed in the classic 
style, by day wandering the beach in a Bogart suit, waking each morning 
slumpcd over a table, an empty rum bottle beside his clbow, a staincd deck 
of cards scattered around him with only the queen of hearts showing its face. 
A few days after reading the guidebook cntry, following journeys by plane, 
train, and an overcrowded ferry, I arrived in Livingston. A few days after 
that, thanks to a meeting in one of the bars, I took possession of a fivc-room 
house of yellow stucco walls and concrete floors belonging to a young Spanish 
couple, doctors who had been studying with local curanderos and wanted 
someone to look after their pet-—a marmalade cat and a caged toucan— 
while they toured for a year in the United States. 

I have traveled widely all my life, and it has been my experience that 
guidebook descriptions bear little relation to actual places; however, though 
changes had occurred—most notable the discovery of the village by the 
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singer Jimmy Buffett, whose frequent visits had given a boost to the tourist 
industry, attracting a smattering of young travelers, mainly French and Scan- 
dinavians who lived in huts along the beach—I discovered that the guidebook 
had not grossly exaggerated Livingston’s charms. True, a number of shanty 
bars had sprung up on the beach, and there was a roach-infested hotel not 
mentioned in the book: three stories of peeling paint and cell-sized rooms 
furnished with torn mattresses and broken chairs. But the Caribe houses 
were in evidence; and the turtle stew was tasty; and the fishing was good; 
and Siete Altares was something out of a South Seas movie, each pool shaded 
by ceiba trees, their branches dripping with orchids, hummingbirds flitting 
everywhere in the thickets. And the natives were relatively unspoiled, perhaps 
because the tourists kept to the beach, which was separated from the village 
by a steep drop-off, and which—thanks to the bars and a couple of one- 
room stores—provided them with all the necessities of life. 

Early on, I suffered a domestic tragedy. The cat ate the toucan, leaving 
its beak and feet for me to find on the kitchen floor. But in general, things 
went well. I began to work, my mind was clearing, and the edge had been 
taken off my gloom by the growing awareness that other possibilities for 
happiness existed apart from a neurotic career woman who was afraid to trust 
her feelings, was prone to anxiety attacks and given to buying bracelets with 
the pathological avidity that Imelda Marcos once displayed toward the pur- 
chase of shoes. I soon fell into a pleasant routine, writing in the mornings, 
working on a cycle of short stories that—despite my intention of avoiding 
this pitfall—dealt with an unhappily married woman. Afternoons, I would 
lie in a hammock struck between two palms that sprouted from the patio of 
the house, and read. Evenings, I would stroll down to the beach with the 
idea of connecting with one of the tourist girls. I usually wound up drinking 
alone and brooding, but I did initiate a flirtation with an Odille LeCleuse, 
a Frenchwoman in her late twenties, with high cheekbones and milky skin, 
dark violet eyes and a sexy mouth that always looked as if she were about to 
purse her lips. She was in thrall—or so ’'d heard—to Carl Konwicki, an 
Englishman of about my own age, who had lived on the beach for two years 
and supported himself by selling marijuana. 

By all reports, Konwicki was a manipulator who traded on his experience 
to dominate less-seasoned travelers in order to obtain sex and other forms of 
devotion, and I couldn’t understand how Odille, an intelligent woman with 
a degree in linguistics from the Sorbonne, could have fallen prey to the likes 
of him. I spotted him every day on the streets of the village: an asthenic, 
olive-skinned man, with a scraggly fringe of brown beard and a hawkish 
Semitic face. He commonly wore loose black trousers, an embroidered vest, 
and a Moroccan skullcap, and there was a deliberate languor to his walk, 
as if he were conscious of being watched; whenever he would pass by, he 
would favor me with a bemused smile. I felt challenged by him, both because 
of Odille and because my morality had been enlisted by what I’d heard of 
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his smarty brand of gamesmanship, and I had the urge to let him know I 
saw through his pose. But realizing that—if Odille was involved with him 
—this kind of tactic would only damage my chances with her, I restrained 
myself and ignored him. 

One night about two months after my arrival, I was going through old 
notebooks, searching for a passage that I wanted to include in a story, when 
a sheet of paper with handwriting on it slipped from between the pages and 
fell to the oor. The handwriting was that of my ex-lover, Karen. | let it lie 
for a moment, but finally, unable to resist, I picked it up and discovered it 
to be a letter written early in the relationship. A portion read as follows: 


. . . When I went to the therapist today (I know . . . I'll probably 
tell you all this on the phone later, but what the hell!), I told her about 
what happened, how I almost lost my job by making love to you thosc 
days in the office, and she didn’t seem terribly surprised. When I asked 
her how a responsible adult who cares about her job could possibly 
jeopardize it in such a way, she simply said that there must have been 
a great deal of gain in it for me. It seems she’s trying to lead me toward 
you—she’s quite ncgative about Barry. But that’s probably just wishful 
thinking—what she’s doing is trying to lead me toward what I want. 
Of course, what [ want is you, so it amounts to the same thing. 


It was curious, I thought, scanning the letter, how words that had once 
seemed precious could now seem so vapid. I noted the overusage of the 
words “terribly” and “terrible,” particularly in conjunction with the words 
“surprising” and “surprised.” That had been her basic reaction to falling in 
love, I realized. She had been terribly surprised. My God, she’d said to 
herself. An emotion! Quick, I'll hie me to the head doctor and have it excised. 
I read on. 


_. . Tcan’t imagine living without you, Ray. When you said some- 
thing the other day about the possibility of getting hit by a bus, I suddenly 
got this awful chill. I had a terrible sense of loss just hearing you say 
that. This is interesting, in that I used to try to figure out if I loved 
Barry by imagining something awful happening to him and sceing how 
I felt. I usually felt bad, but that’s about it... . 


I laughed out loud. The last I’d heard on the subject was that Barry, who 
bored Karen, whom she did not respect, who had recently gotten into rubber 
goods, was back in favor. Barry had one virtue that I did not: he was con- 
trollable, and in control there was security. She could go on lying to him, 
having affairs with no fear of bcing caught—Barry was big into denial. And 
now she was planning a child in an attempt to pave over the potholes of the 
relationship, convincing herself that this secure fake was the best she could 
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expect of life. She was due fairly soon, I realized. But it didn’t matter. No 
act of hers could bring conscience and clarity into what had always been a 
charade. Her lies had condemned the three of us, and most of all, she had 
condemned herself by engaging in a kind of method living, chirping a litany 
of affirmation. “I think I can, I think I can,” playing The Little Adultress 
That Could, and thus losing the hope of her heart the strength of her soul. 
I imagined her at sixty-five, her beauty hardened to a grotesque brittleness, 
wandering through a mall, shopping for drapes thick enough to blot out the 
twenty-first century, while Barry shuffled along in her wake, trying to pin 
down the feeling that something had not been quite right all these years, 
both of them smiling and nodding, looking forward to a friendly gray fate. 

The letter brought back the self-absorbed anguish that [’'d been working 
to put behind me, and I felt—as I had for months prior to leaving New 
York—on the verge of exploding, as if a pressure were building to a hot 
critical mass inside me, making my thoughts flurry like excited atoms. My 
face burned; there were numbing weights in my arms and legs. I paced the 
room, unable to regain my composure, and after ten minutes or so, I flung 
open the door, frightening the marmalade cat, and stormed out into the 
dark. 

I did not choose a direction, but soon I found myself on the beach, heading 
toward one of the shanty bars. The night was perfect for my mood. Winded: 
a constant crunch of surf and palm fronds tearing; combers rolling in, their 
plumed sprays as white as flame. A brilliant moon flashed between the fronts, 
creating shadows from even the smallest of projections, and set back from 
the shore, half-hidden in deep shadow among palms and sea grape and 
cashew trees, were huts with glinting windows and tin roofs. The beach was 
a ragged, narrow strip of tawny sand strewn with coconut litter and overturned 
cayucos. As I stepped over a cayuco, something croaked and leaped off into 
the rank weeds bordering the beach. My heart stuttered, and I fell back 
against the cayuco. It had only been a frog, but its appearance made me 
aware of my vulnerability. Even a place like Livingston had its dangers. 
Street criminals from Belize had been known to ride motorboats down from 
Belize City or Belmopan to rob and beat the tourists, and in my agitated 
state of mind, I would have made the perfect target. 

The bar—Café Pluto—was set in the lee of a rocky point: a thatched hut 
with a sand floor and picnic-style tables, lit with black lights that emitted an 
evil purple radiance and made all the gringos glow like sunburned corpses. 
Reggae from a jukebox at the rear was barely audible above the racket of the 
generator. I had several drinks in rapid succession, and ended up out front 
of the bar beside a topple palm trunk, drinking rum straight from the bottle 
and sharing a joint with Odille and a young blond Australian named Ryan, 
who was writing a novel, and whose mode of dress—slacks, shirt, and loos- 
ened tie—struck an oddly formal note. I was giddy with the dope, with the 
wildness of the nights, the vast blue-dark sky and its trillion watts of stars, 
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silver glitters that appeared to be slipping around like sequins on a dancer’s 
gown. Behind us the Café Pluto had the look of an eerie cave lit by seams 
of gleaming purple ore. 

I asked Ryan what his novel was about, and, with affected diffidence, he 
said, “Nothing much. Saturday night in a working-class bar in Sydney.” He 
took a hit of the joint, passed it to Odille. “It wasn’t going too well, so I 
thought I’d set it aside and do something poetic. Run away to the ends of 
the earth.” He had a look around, a look that in its casual sweep included 
the sea and sky and shore. “This is the ends of thc earth, isn’t it?” 

I was caught by the poignancy of the images, thinking that he had in- 
advertently captured the essence of place and moment. I pictured the globe 
spinning and spinning, trailing dark frays of its own essential stuff, upon one 
of which was situated this slice of night and stars and expatriate woe, tatters 
with no real place in human affairs. . . . Wind veiled Odille’s facc with a 
drift of hair. I pushed it back, and she smiled, letting her eyelids droop. I 
wanted to take her back to the house and fuck her until I forgot all the 
maudlin bullshit that had been fucking me over the past three years. 

“I hear you’re doing some writing, too,” said Ryan ina tone that managed 
to be both defiant and disinterested. 

“Just some stories,” I said, surprised that he would know this. 

“ ‘ust some stories.’ ” He gave a morose laugh and said to the sky, “He’s 
modest. . . . I love it.” Then, turning a blank gaze on me: “No need to 
hide your light, man. We all know you're famous.” 

“Famous? Not hardly.” 

“Sure you are!” In a stentorian voice, he quoted a blurb on my last book. 
‘Raymond Kingsley, a mainstay of American fiction.’ ” 

“Uh-huh, right.” 

“Even the Master of Time and Space thinks you're great,” said Ryan. 
‘And believe me, he’s sparing with his praise.” 

“Who’'re you talking about?” 

Ryan pointed behind me. “Him.” 

Carl Konwicki was coming down the beach. He ambled up, dropped onto 
the fallen palm trunk, and looked out to sea. Odillc and Ryan seemed to be 
waiting for him to speak. Irritated by this obeisance, I belched. Konwicki 
let his eyes swing toward me, and I winked. 

“How’s she going?” I took a man-sized slug of rum, wiped my mouth with 
the back of my hand, and fixed him with a mean stare. He clucked his 
tongue against his teeth and said, “I’m fine, thank you.” 

“Glad to hear it.” Drunk. I hated him, my hate fueled by the frustration 
that had driven me out of the house. Hate was chemical between us, the 
confrontational lines as sharply etched as the shadows on the sand. I gestured 
at his skullcap. “You lived in Morocco?” 

“Some. 

“What part?” 
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“You know ... around.” The wind bent a palm frond low, and for an 
instant, Konwicki’s swarthy face was edged by a saw-toothed shadow. 

“That’s not very forthcoming,” I said. “Do questions bother you?” 

“Not ones that have a purpose.” 

“How about light conversation . . . that a worthwhile purpose?” 

“Is that your purpose?” 

“What else would it be?” 

“Wow!” said Ryan. “This is like intense . . . like a big moment.” 

Odille giggled. 

“I got it,” I said. “What would you like to talk about? How about the 
translation you're doing . . . what is it?” 

“The Popol-Vuh,” said Konwicki distractedly. 

“Gee,” I said. “That’s already been translated, hasn’t it?” 

“Not correctly.” 

“Oh, I see. And you’re going to do it right.” I had another pull on the 
rum bottle. “Hope you’re not wasting your time.” 

“Time.” Konwicki smiled, apparently amused by the concept; he refitted 
his gaze to the toiling sea. 

“Yeah,” I said, injecting a wealth of sarcasm into my voice. “It’s pretty 
damn mind-bending, isn’t it?” 

The surf thundered; Konwicki met my eyes, imperturbable. “I’ve been 
looking forward to meeting you.” 

“Me, too,” I said. “I hear you sell great dope.” I clapped a hand to my 
brow as if recognizing that I had made a social blunder. “Pardon me. . . . 
] didn’t intend that to sound disparaging.” 

Konwicki gave me one of his distant smiles. “You’re obviously upset about 
something,” he said. “You should try to calm down.” 

I sat close beside him on the palm trunk, close enough to cause him to 
shift away, and was about to bait him further; but he stood, said, “Ta ra,” 
and walked into the bar. 

“T’d score that round even,” said Ryan. “Mr. Kingsley dominating the 
first half, the Master coming on late.” 

Odille was gazing after Konwicki, wrapping a curl of hair around one 
forefinger. She gave me a wave, said, “I'll be back, O.K.?”, and headed for 
the bar. I watched her out of sight, tracking the oiled roll of her hips beneath 
her cutoffs, and when I turned back to Ryan, he was smiling at me. 

“What is it with them?” I asked. 

“With Odille and the Master? Just a little now-and-then thing.” He gave 
me a sly look. “Why? You interested?” 

I snorted, had a hit of rum. 

“You can win the lady,” said Ryan. “If you’ve a stout heart.” 

I looked at him over the top of the bottle, but offered no encouragement. 

“You see, Ray,” said Ryan, affecting the manner of a lecturer, “Odille’s 
a wounded bird. The poor thing had a disappointment in love back in Paris. 
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She sought solace in distant lands and had the misfortune of meeting the 
Master. It’s not much of a misfortune, you understand. The Master’s not 
much of a Master, so he can’t offer a great deal in the way of good or ill. 
But he confused Odille, made her believe he could show her how to escape 
pain through his brand of enlightenment. And that involved a bit of sack 
me. 

Given this similarity in history between Odille and myself, I imagined 
fate had taken a hand by bringing us together. “So what can I do?” 

“Things a bit hazy, are they, Ray?” Ryan chuckled. “Odille’s grown dis- 
illusioned with the Master. She’s looking for someone to burst his bubble, 
to free her.” He reached for the bottle, had a swig, and gagged. “God, that’s 
awful!” He slumped against the topple palm trunk, screwed the bottle into 
the sand so that it stood upright. The surf boomed; the wildfire whiteness 
of the combers imprinted afterimages on my eyes. 

“Anyway,” Ryan went on, “she’s definitcly looking for emotional rescue. 
But you can’t go about it with déclassé confrontation. You'll have to beat 
the Master on his own terms, his own ground.” 

Perhaps it was the rum that Ict me believe that Ryan had a clear view of 
our situation. “What are his terms?” I asked. 

“Games,” he said. “Whatever game he chooses.” He had another pull off 
the bottle. “He’s afraid of you, you know. He’s worried that you're into 
disciples, and all his children will abandon him for the famous writer. He 
realized he can’t befuddle you with his usual quasi-erudite crap. So he'll 
come up with something new for you. I have no idea what. But he'll play 
some game with you. He’s got to. . . . It’s his nature.” 

“How’s he befuddled you? You seem to have a handle on him.” 

“He’s got no need,” said Ryan. “I’m his fool, and a fool can know the 
king’s secrets and make fun of them with impunity.” 

| started to ask another question, but let it rest. The wind pulled the soft 
crush of the surf into a breathy vowel; the moon had lowered behind the 
hills above the village, its afterglow fanning up into the heavens; the top of 
the sky had deepened to indigo, and the stars blazed, so dense and intricate 
in their array that I thought I might—if I were to try—be able to read there 
all scripture and truth in sparkling sentences. And it was not only in the sky 
that clarity ruled. What Ryan had said made sense. Odille was testing me 
_. . perhaps unconsciously, but testing me nonetheless, unwilling to aban- 
don Konwicki until she was sure of me. I didn’t resent this—it was a tactic 
often used in establishing relationships. But I was struck by how clear its 
uses seemed on the beach at Livingston. Not merely the social implications, 
but its elemental ones: the wounded lovers, the shabby Mephistophelian 
figure of Konwicki with his sacred books and petty need to exercise power. 
Man, woman, and Devil entangled in a sexual knot. 

“Did I ever tell you my theory of the Visible?” I asked Ryan. 

“We only just met,” he reminded me. 
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“God, you're right! I’ve been under the illusion that we were old pals.” I 
plucked the rum bottle from the sand and drank. “In places like this, I’ve 
always thought it was possible to see how things really are between people. 
To discern relationships that are obscured by the clutter of urban life. The 
old relationships, the archetypes.” 

He stared blearily up at me. “Sounds bloody profound, Ray.” 

“Yeah, I suppose it is,” I said, and then added: “Profundity’s my business. 
Or maybe it’s bullshit . . . one or the other.” 

“So,” he said, “are you going to play?” 

“T think so. . . yeah.” 

“Beautiful,” said Ryan. “That’s really beautiful.” 

A few moments later, Konwicki and Odille came out of the bar and walked 
toward us, deep in conversation. 

Ryan laughed and laughed. “Let the games begin,” he said. 


We talked on the beach for another hour, smoking Konwicki’s dope, which 
smoothed out the rough edges of my drunk, seeming to isolate me behind 
a thick transparency. I withdrew from the conversation, watching Konwicki. 
I wasn’t gauging his strengths and weaknesses; despite my exchange with 
Ryan, I had not formalized the idea that there was to be a contest between 
us. I was merely observing, intrigued by his conversational strategy. By 
sidestepping questions, claiming to know nothing about a subject, he man- 
aged to intimate that the subject was not worth knowing and that he possessed 
knowledge in a sphere of far greater relevance to the scheme of things. Odille 
hung on his every world for a while, but soon began to lose interest, casting 
glances and smiles at me; it appeared she was trying to maintain a connection 
with Konwicki, but was losing energy in that regard. 

For the most part, Konwicki avoided looking at me; but at one point, he 
cut his eyes toward me and locked on. We stared at each other for a long 
moment, then he tumed away with acknowledgment. During that moment, 
however, the skin on my face went cold, my muscles tensed, and a smile 
stretched my lips. A feral smile funded by a remorseless hatred quite different 
from the impassioned, drunken loathing I originally had felt. This emotion, 
like the smile, seemed something visited upon me and not an intensification 
of my emotions, and along with it came a sudden increase in my body 
temperature. A sweat broke on my forehead, my chest and arms, and my 
vision reddened, and I had a peculiar sense of doubled perceptions, as if I 
were looking through two different pairs of eyes, one of which was capable 
of seeing a wider spectrum. I decided to slack off on the rum. 

At length, Konwicki suggested we get out of the wind, which was blowing 
stronger, and go over to his place to listen to musicyears that cleanliness and order had begun to consume her life. Each year, I 
could see the watch spring wound tighter and tighter. 

Consuela bundled up flute, blanket, and Dee-dee, and took them inside, leaving 
me alone with Brenda. I tried to give here a hug, and she endured it briefly. 
‘*Welcome home.”’ 
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‘‘Christ, Paul. | go away for two weeks and everything is falling apart.’’ 

‘‘No, Nurse was right to bring her outside. Deirdre should have as much 
normal activity as possible. There is nothing wrong with her mind. It’s just her 
body aging too fast.’’ That wasn’t strictly true. Hutchinson-Gilford was some- 
times called progeria, but it differed in some of its particulars from normal 
senile aging. 

Brenda swatted at a swarm of midges. ‘‘There are too many bugs out here,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Let’s go inside. Carry my suitbag for me.”’ 

I took it from her and followed her inside the house. She dropped her briefcase 
on the sofa in the living room and continued to the hall closet, where she shed 
her overcoat. ‘‘You’re home early,’’ I said again. 

‘“*That’s right. Surprised?’’ She draped her overcoat across a hanger. 

‘Well... .”’ Yes, 1 was. ‘‘Did Crowe drop you off?”’ 

She shoved the other coats aside with a hard swipe. ‘‘Yes.’’ Then she turned 
and started up the stairs. I closed the closet door for her. 

‘*‘How was Washington?’’ I asked. ‘‘Did you impress the Supremes?”’ 

She didn’t answer and I followed her up the stairs. I found her in our bedroom, 
shedding her travel clothes. I hung the suit bag on the closet door. ‘‘Did you 
hear me? I asked how—’’ 

‘*T heard you.’’ She dropped her skirt to the floor and sent it in the direction 
of the hamper with a flick of her foot. ‘*Walther offered me a partnership.”’ 

‘*Did he?”’ I retrieved her skirt and put it in the hamper. ‘‘That’s great news!”’ 
It was. Partners made a bundle. They took a cut of the fees the associates 
charged. “‘It opens up all sorts of opportunities."’ 

Brenda gave me a funny look. “‘Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘It does.’ If I hadn’t known 
better, I would have said she looked distressed. It was hard to imagine Brenda 
being unsure. 

‘‘What’s wrong?’’ I said. 

‘“‘Nothing. It’s just that there are conditions attached.” 

‘*What conditions? A probationary period? You’ve been an associate there 
for seven years. They should know your work by now.”’ 

“It isn’t that.”’ 

‘Then, what—”’ 

Deirdre interrupted us. She stood in the doorway of our bedroom, one foot 
crossed pigeontoed over the other, a gnarled finger tucked in one shrunken check. 
““Mommy?”’ 

Brenda looked at a point on the door jamb a quarter inch above Deedee’s 
head. *‘What is it, honey?’’ 

“*T should tell you ‘welcome home’ and ‘I missed you.’ 

I could almost hear Connie said . . . in front of that statement and I wondered 
if Brenda could hear it, too. 

‘‘I missed you, too, honey,’’ Brenda told the door knob. 

‘lve got to take my bath, now.”’ 

**Good. Be sure to get all that dirt washed off.”’ 

“*OK, Mommy.”’ A brief catch, and then, ‘‘I love you, Mommy.”’ 

Brenda nodded. ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Dee-dee waited a moment longer, then turned and bolted for the bathroom. I 
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could hear Connie already running the water. I waited until the bathroom door 
closed before I turned to Brenda. ‘‘ You could have told her that you loved her, 
too.”’ 

‘‘] do,’’ she said, pulling on a pair of slacks. ‘‘She knows I do.”’ 

‘‘Not unless you tell her once in a while.”’ 

She flashed me an irritated look, but made no reply. She took a blouse from 
her closet and held it in front of her while she stood before the mirror. ‘‘Let’s 
go out to eat tonight.”’ 

‘*Go out? Well, you know that Dee-dee doesn’t like to leave the house, 
but—’’ 

**Take Deirdre with us? Whatever are you thinking of, Paul? She would be 
horribly embarrassed. Think of the stares she’d get! No, Consuela can feed her 
that Mexican goulash she’s cooking.”’ 

‘*Guatemalan.”’ 

**What?’’ 

‘It’s Guatemalan, whatever it is.”’ 

‘‘Do you have to argue with everything I say?’’ 

‘*] thought, with you being just back and all, that the three of us—’”’ The four 
of us. ‘‘—could eat dinner together, for a change.”’ 

‘*l won’t expose Deirdre to the rudeness of strangers.”’ 

‘*No, not when she can get it at home.’’ I don’t know why I said that. It just 
came out. 

Brenda stiffened. “‘What does that crack mean?’’ 

I turned away. ‘‘Nothing.”’ 

**No, tell me!”’ 

I turned back and faced her. ‘‘All right. You treat Dee-dee like a non-person. 
She’s sick, Brenda, and it’s not contagious and it’s not her fault.”’ 

‘*Then whose fault is it?”’ 

‘*That’s lawyer talk. It’s no one’s fault. It just happens. We’ve been over that 
and over that. There is no treatment for progeria.”’ 

‘*And, oh, how it gnaws at you! You can’t cure her!”’ 

**No one can!”’ 

‘*But especially you.’’ 

No one could cure Dee-dee. I knew that. It was helplessness, not failure. | 
had accepted that long ago. “‘And you’re angry and bitter,’ I replied, ‘‘because 
there’s nobody you can sue!”’ 

She flung her blouse aside and it landed in a wad in the corner. *‘Maybe,”’ 
she said through clenched teeth, ‘‘Maybe I’ll take that partnership offer, after 
all.’’ 


It was not until much later that evening, as I lay awake in bed, Brenda a thousand 
miles away on the other side, that I remembered Consuela’s remark. /?’s not 
right for a little girl to grow up without a mother. | wondered. Had she been 
making a comment, or making an offer? 


I don’t want to play in your yard 
I don’t like you any more. 
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You'll be sorry when you see me 
Sliding down our cellar door. 


The next time I saw Mae Holloway, we quarreled. 

Perhaps it was her own constant sourness coming to the fore, or perhaps it 
was her fear of insanity returning. But it may have been a bad humor that | 
carried with me from Brenda’s homecoming. We had smoothed things out, 
Brenda and I, but it was a fragile repair, the cracks plastered over with I-was- 
tired and I-didn’t-mean-it, and we both feared to press too hard, lest it buckle 
on us. At dinner, she had told me about the case she had helped argue, and I 
told her about Mae Holloway and we both pretended to care. But it was all 
monologue. Listening holds fewer risks than response; and an attentive smile, 
less peril than engagement. 

Mae wouldn't look at me when I greeted her. She stared resolutely at the 
floor, at the medicine cabinet, out the window. Sometimes, she stared into 
another world. I noticed how she gnawed on her lips. 

‘‘We have a couple of days to catch up on, Mrs. Holloway,’’ I said. *‘I hope 
you've been making notes, like I asked.”’ 

She shook her head slowly, but in a distracted way. She was not responding 
to my statement, but to some inner reality. “‘] just keep remembering, doc. 
There’s music all the time, and that double vision—”’ 

‘**Consciousness doubling.’”’ 

‘It’s like I’m in two places at once. Sometimes, I forget which is which and 
I try to step around things only I cain’t, because they’re only ghosts, only ghosts. 
And sometimes, I recollect things that couldn’t have. . . .”’ 

The ‘‘dreamy states’’ of Jackson patients often grow deeper and more frequent. 
In one woman, they had occupied nearly her entire day; and, in the end, they had 
crowded out her normal consciousness entirely. **I could prescribe something, if 
you like,’’ I said. ‘‘These spells of yours are similar to epileptic seizures. So, 
there are drugs that—’’ 

She shook her head again. ‘*No. I won't take drugs.”’ She looked directly at 
me at last. ‘‘Don’t you understand? I’ve got to know. It’s always been bits and 
pieces. Just flashes. A jimble-jamble that never made sense. Now. . . .’’ She 
paused and took a deep breath. ‘‘Now, at least, III know.”’ 

‘**Know what, Mrs. Holloway?’’ 

‘‘About . . . everything.’’ She looked away again. Talking with her today 
was like pulling teeth. 

‘*What about the songs, Mae? We didn’t get anything useful on Wednesday 
and I wasn’t here Tuesday or yesterday, so that’s three days we have to catch 
up on.”’ 

Mae turned and studied me with lips as thin as broth. *‘You don’t care about 
any of this, do you? It’s all professional; not like you and I are friends. You 
don’t care if’n I live or die; and | don’t care if’n you do.”’ 

“*Mrs. Holloway, I—’’ 

**Good.’’ She gave a sharp nod of her head. ‘‘That’s jake with me. Because 
I don’t like having friends,’’ she said. ‘‘I decided a long time ago if’n I don’t 
have ‘em, I won’t miss ‘em when they cut out. So let’s just keep this doc and 
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old lady.’’ Her stare was half admonition, half challenge, as if she dared me to 
leap the barriers she had set down around her. 

I shrugged. Keep things professional. That was fine with me, too. A crabby 
old lady like her, it was no wonder they all ran out on her. 

She handed over a crumpled, yellow sheet of lined paper, which I flattened 
out on my desk. She had written in a soft pencil, so I smeared some of the 
writing and smudged my palm. | set a stack of fresh index cards by and began 
to copy the song titles for later research. ‘‘Where Did You Get That Hat?’’ 
‘*Comrades.’’ ‘‘The Fountain in the Park.’’ ‘‘Love’s Old Sweet Song.’’ While 
I worked, I could hear Mae humming to herself. I knew without looking that 
she had her eyes closed, that she was living more and more in another world, 
gradually leaving this one behind. ‘‘White Wings.’’ ‘‘Walking for That Cake.”’ 
‘*My Grandfather’s Clock.’’ ‘*In the Gloaming.’’ ‘‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.’’ *‘The Mulligan Guard.’’ Mae was her own Hit Parade. Though if the 
music did play continually, as she said, this list could only be a sample of what 
she had heard over the last three days. ‘*The Man on the Flying Trapeze.’’ 
‘*Sweet Genevieve.’’ ‘“Champagne Charlie.’’ ‘‘You Naughty, Naughty Men.”’ 
‘‘When You and I were Young, Maggie.’’ ‘‘Beautiful Dreamer.’’ Three days’ 
worth of unclaimed memories. 

I noticed that she had recorded no doubling episodes, this time. Because she 
had not had any? It seemed doubtful, considering. But one entry had been crossed 
out; rubbed over with the pencil until there was nothing but a black smear and 
a small hole in the paper where the pencil point had worn through. I held it up 
to the light, but could make out nothing. 

I heard Mae draw in her breath and looked up in time to see a mien on her 
face, almost of ecstasy. ‘‘What is it?’’ 

‘‘’m standing out in a meadow. There’s a sparkling stream meandering 
through it, and great, grey, rocky mountains rearing all around. Yellow flowers 
shivering in the breeze and I think how awful purty and peaceful it is.’’ She 
sighed. ‘‘Oh, doc, sometimes, just for a second, we can be so happy.’’ 

Jackson had often described his patients’ ‘dreamy states’’ as being accompa- 
nied by intense feelings of euphoria; sudden bursts of childlike joy. No doubt 
some endorphin released in the brain. 

‘‘There’s a fellow coming up toward me from the ranch,’’ she continued, 
trepidation edging into her voice. “‘My age, maybe a little older. Might be 
Mister’s younger brother, because he favors him some. He’s a-weeping some- 
thing awful. I reach out to him and he puts his head on my shoulder and 
says. . . .”’ Mae stopped and winced in pain. She sucked in her breath and held 
it. Then she let it out slowly. ‘“And he says how Sweet Annie is dead and the 
baby, too; and there was nothing the sawbones could do. Nothing at all. And I 
think, Thank you, Goodman Lord. Thank you, that she won't suffer the way 
that Ma did. And then a mockingbird takes wing from the aspen tree right in 
front of me and J think how awful peaceful the meadow is now that the screaming 
has stopped.”’ 

She wiped at her nose with her sleeve. ‘‘Listen to it. Can you hear it, doc? 
There ain’t a sound but for the breeze and that old mockingbird.’’ The look on 
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her face changed somehow, changed subtly. ‘‘Listen to the mockingbird,’’ she 
croaked. ‘‘Listen to the mockingbird. Oh, the mockingbird still singing o’er her 
stave... 

Then she looked about in sudden surprise. ‘‘Land’s sake! Now, how did I get 
here? Why, everybody’s so happy; singing the mockingbird song and dancing 
all over the lawn and a-hugging each other.’’ A smile slowly came over her 
face. She had apparently tripped from one doubling episode directly into another, 
due to some association with the song, and the imprinted emotions were playing 
back with it, overwriting the melancholy of the first episode. Or else she had 
seized on the remembered joy herself, and had wrapped herself in it against the 
cold. 

‘*I’m a-wearing my Sanitary Commission uniform,’’ she went on, preening 
her shabby, faded gown. She shot her cuffs, straightened something at her throat 
that wasn’t there. ‘‘I was a nurse, you know; and when the news come that the 
war was finally over we all heighed over to the White House and had ourselves 
a party on the lawn, the whole kit ’n boodle of us. Then the President hisself 
come out and joined us.’’ She turned in her seat and pointed toward the medicine 
cabinet. ‘‘Here he comes now!”’ 

And in that instant, her joy became absolute terror. ‘‘Him?’’ Her smile 
stretched to a ghastly rictus and she cowered into her chair, covering her eyes 
with her hand. But you can’t close your eyes to memory. You can’t. ‘‘No! I 
kin still see him!’’ she said. 

What was so terrifying about seeing President Wilson close up? ‘‘What’s 
wrong, Mrs. Holloway?’’ 

“They shot him.”’ 

‘‘What, on the White House lawn? No president has been shot there.’’ And 
certainly not Wilson. 

She took her hands away from her eyes, glanced warily left, then right. 
Slowly, she relaxed, though her hands continued to tremble. Then, she looked 
at me. ‘‘No, the shooting happened later,’’ she snapped, anger blossoming from 
her fear. Then she closed up and her eyes took on a haunted look. ‘‘I’m taking 
up too much of your time, doc,’’ she said, creaking to her feet. 

‘*“No, you’re not. Really,’’ I told her. 

**Then you’re taking up too much of mine.’’ I thought her blackthorn stick 
would punch holes in the floor tiles as she left. 

After a moment’s hesitation, I followed. She had recalled her father’s death. 
She had remembered that her birth had killed her mother and that her father had 
blamed her for it. She had remembered her husband going off to war, never to 
return. Sad memories, sorrowful memories; but there was something about this 
new recollection that terrified her. 

She thought she was going crazy. 

It was easy to track her through the garden. Deep holes punched into the sod 
marked her trail among the flower beds. When I caught up with her, she was 
leaning over a plot of gold and crimson marigolds. ‘‘You know, | remember 
exactly where I was when President Kennedy was shot,”’ I said by way of easing 
her into conversation. 
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Mae Holloway scowled and bent over the flower bed. ‘‘Don’t make no differ- 
ence no-how,”’ she said. **He’s dead either way, ain’t he?’’ She turned her back 
on me. 

‘‘No particular reason.’’ | had figured it out. She had seen McKinley, not 
Wilson; and her husband had fought in the Spanish-American War, not World 
War I. 

She turned her dried-out face to me. ‘*Think I’m getting senile, doc? Why 
aren’t you back in your office reading on your books? You might have a patient 
to ignore.”’ 

‘*They’ll find me if they need me.”’ 

‘*T tol’ you the songs | been remembering. Why did you follow me out here, 
anyway?”’ 

I had better things to do than have a bitter old woman berate me. ‘‘If you 
feel in a friendlier mood later,’’ I said, ‘‘you know where to find me.”’ 


Back in my office, I began checking the latest tunes against the song encyclope- 
dia. The mindless transcription kept me busy, so that I did not dwell on Mae’s 
intransigence. Let her stew in her own sour juices. 

But I soon noticed a disturbing trend in the data. ‘“Champagne Charlie’’ was 
written in 1868. ‘‘You Naughty, Naughty Men’’ (‘‘When married how you treat 
us and of each fond hope defeat us, and there’s some will even beat us. . . .”’) 
had created a scandal at Niblo’s Gardens in 1866. And ‘‘Beautiful Dreamer’”’ 
dated from /864. Mae could not have heard those songs when they were new. 
Born in the early seventies at best, tucked away back in the hills of Tennessee— 
‘*So far back in the hollers,’’ she had said one time, ‘‘that they had to pipe in 
the daylight.”°—She must have heard them later. 

And if a little bit later, why not a whole lot later? 

And there went the whole rationale for my book. 

The problem with assigning dates to Mae’s neurological hootenanny was that 
she could have heard the songs at any time. A melody written in the twenties, 
like ‘‘The Red, Red Robin,’’ is heard and sung by millions of children today. 
Scott Joplin created his piano rags at the turn of the century; yet most people 
knew them from The Sting, a movie made in the seventies and set in the thirties, 
an era when ragtime had been long out of fashion. 

(The telescoping effect of distance. From this far down the river of years, 
who can distinguish the Mauve Decade from the Thirties? Henry James and 
Upton Sinclair and Ernest Hemingway came of age in very different worlds; but 
they seem alike to us because they are just dead people in funny clothing, singing 
quaint, antique songs. ‘*Old-fashioned’’ is enough to blur them together.) 

Face it. Many of those old songs were still being sung and recorded when I 
was young. Lawrence Welk. Mitch Miller. Preservation Hall. Leon Redbone 
had warbled ‘‘Champagne Charlie’’ on the **Tonight Show’’ in front of God 
and everybody. Wasn’t it far more likely that Mae had heard it then, than that 
she had heard it in 1868? 

A Hundred-and-Twentysomething. | had deduced a remarkable age for Mae 
from the dates of the songs she remembered. If that was a will-o’-the wisp, what 
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was the point? There was no teleology to interest the professionals; no hook to 
grab the public. How many people would care about an old woman’s recollec- 
tions? Not enough to make a best-seller. 

And what right had that old bat, what right had anyone, to live so long when 
children were dying? What use were a few extra years remembering the past 
when there were others who would never have a future? 

Damn! I saw that I had torn the index card. I rummaged in the drawer for 
tape, found none, and wondered if it made any sense to bother recopying the 
information. The whole effort was a waste of time. I picked up the deck of 
index cards and threw them. I missed the wastebasket and they fluttered like 
dead leaves across the room. 


Oh, how old is she, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 

Oh, how old is she, charming Billy? 

She's twice six and she's twice seven, 

Forty-eight and eleven. 

She’s a young thing that cannot leave her mother. 


I could have gone home, instead, and gotten an early start on the weekend. 

I had planned to visit the National Archives today, but to continue the book 
project now seemed pointless. The whole rationale had collapsed; and Mae had 
withdrawn into that fearful isolation in which I had found her. Brenda had taken 
the day off to recuperate from her trip. She was probably waiting for me. There 
was no reason not to go home. 

But, I closed the clinic at noon and took the Transit to Newark’s Penn Station, 
where | transferred to the PATH train into the World Trade Center. From there 
a cab dropped me at Varick and Houston in lower Manhattan. 

If we did not meet, we could not quarrel. 


The young woman behind the information desk was a pixie: short, with serious 
bangs and serious, round glasses. Her name tag read SARA. ‘‘Green?’’ she said 
when I had explained my mission. *‘What an odd name. It might be a nickname. 
You know, like ‘Red.’ One of my grandfathers was called ‘Blackie’ because 
his family name was White.’’ She took out a sheet of scratch paper and made 
some notes on it. ‘‘I’d suggest you start with the 1910 Census and look for 
Green Holloway in the Soundex.”’ 

**Soundex?’’ I said. ‘“What is that?’’ 

“It’s like an Index, but it’s based on sounds, not spelling. Which is good, 
since the enumerators didn’t always spell the names right. Holloway might have 
been recorded as, oh, H-a-l-i-w-a-y, for example, or even H-a-l-l-a-w-a-y; but 
the Soundex code would be the same.”’ 

**T see. Clever.”’ 

She took out a brochure and jotted another note on the scratch pad. ‘‘Holloway 
would be . . . H. Then L is a 4, and the W and Y don’t count. That’s H400. 
There will be a lot of other names listed under H400, like Holly and Hall, but 
that should narrow your search.’’ She filled out a request voucher for me. ‘‘Even 
with the Soundex,’’ she said as she wrote, ‘‘there are no guarantees. There are 
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all sorts of omissions, duplicates, wrong names, wrong ages. Dad missed his 
great-grandmother in the 1900 Census, because she was living with her son-in- 
law and the enumerator had listed her with the son-in-law’s family name. One 
of my great-great-grandfathers ‘aged’ fourteen years between the 1870 and 1880 
censuses; and his wife-to-be was listed twice in 1860. People weren’t always 
home; so, the enumerator would try to get the information from a neighbor, who 
didn’t always know. So you should always cross-check your information.”’ 

She directed me to an empty carrel, and shortly after, an older man delivered 
the 1910 Soundex for Blount County, Tennessee. I threaded the microfilm spool 
into the viewer and spun forward, looking for H400. Each frame was an index 
card with the head of household on top and everyone else listed below with their 
ages and relationships. 

I slowed when I started to see first names starting with G: Gary ... 
George ... Gerhard... Glenn. . . Granville . 7 Gretchen Gus 
No Green. I backed up and checked each of the G’s, one by one, thinking 
Green might be out of sequence. 

Sull, no luck. And I couldn’t think of any other way ‘‘Green’’ might be spelled. 
Unless it was a nickname, in which case, forget it. I scrolled ahead to the M’s. If 
the census taker had interviewed Mae, Green might be listed as ‘‘Mister.”’ 

But. . . . No ‘‘Mister.’’ Then I checked the M’s again, this time searching 
for ‘‘Mae’’ or ‘‘May,’’ because if Mister had died in the Spanish-American War 
rather than World War I, Mae herself would have been listed as head of household 
in 1910. 

Still nothing. It was a fool’s errand, anyway. For all I knew, Mae was really 
Anna-Mae or Lulu-Mae or some other such Appalachianism, which would make 
finding her close to impossible. 

I tried the 1900 Soundex next. But I came up dry on that, too. No Green, no 
Mister, no Mae. Eventually, I gave up. 

I leaned back in the chair and stretched my arms over my head. Now what? 
We lived so far back in the hollers they had to pipe in the daylight. It could be 
that the census takers had flat out missed her. Or she had already left the hills 
by 1900. In which case, I did not know where to search. She had gone to 
Cincinnati, I remembered. And to California. At one time or another, she had 
mentioned San Francisco, and Chicago, and Wyoming, and even New York 
City. The old bag had a lot of travel stickers on her. 

I took a walk to stretch my legs. If I left now, and the trains were on time, 
and the traffic was light, I could still be home in time to tuck Dee-dee in. But 
a check of the sidewalk outside the building showed the crowds running thick. 
The Financial District was getting an early start on the weekend. Not a good 
time to be leaving the City. Not a good time at all. Traffic heading for the tunnels 
sat at a standstill. Tightly-packed herds of humans trampled the sidewalks. I 
would have likened them to sheep, but for the in-your-face single-mindedness 
with which they marched toward their parking lots and subway entrances. 

The trains would be SRO, packed in with tired, sweaty office workers chat- 
tering about Fashion Statements or Sunday’s Big Game; or (the occasional Type 
A personality) hunched over their laptops, working feverishly on their next deal 
or their next angina, whichever came first. 
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Was there ever a time when the New York crowds thinned out? Perhaps there 
was a continual stream of drones flowing through the streets of Manhattan twenty- 
four hours a day. Or maybe they were simply walking around and around this 
one block just to fool me. A Potemkin Crowd. 

I returned to the information desk. ‘‘I guess as long as I’m stuck here Ill 
check 1890.’’ That would be before the Spanish-American War, so Green might 
be alive and listed. 

‘lm sorry,’’ Sara told me. ‘‘The 1890 Census was destroyed in a fire in 
1921, and only a few fragments survived. 

I sighed. ‘‘Dead end, I guess. I’m sorry I took up so much of your time.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’m here for. You could try 1880, though, and look for parents. 
There’s a partial Soundex for households with children aged ten and under. If 
the woman was born in the 1870s like you think... .”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘No. I know she was born a Murray, but I don’t know her 
father’s name.’’ Checking each and every M600 for a young child named Mae 
was not an appealing task. I might only be killing time; but I had no intention 
of bludgeoning it to death. I'd have a better chance hunting Holloways, because 
Green’s name was so out of the ordinary. But I’d have to go frame-by-frame 
there, too, since I didn’t know his parents’ names, either. That sort of painstaking 
research was the reason why God invented professionals. 

Sara pointed to a row of shelves near the carrels. ‘“There is one other option. 
There are printed indices of Heads of Households for 1870 and earlier.”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘The grandparents? I don’t know their names, either.”’ 

‘Did she have a brother?’’ 

‘*Zach,’’ I said. *‘Just the two of them, as far as I know. At least, she’s never 
mentioned any other siblings.’’ 

**Children sometimes were given their grandparents’ names. Maybe her fa- 
ther’s parents were Zach and Mae Murray. It’s a shot in the dark, but what do 
you have to lose? If you don’t look, you’ll never find anything.’’ 

“OK, thanks.’’ I wandered over to the row of index volumes and studied 
them. I was blowing off the time now and I knew it. Still, I could always strike 
it lucky. 

The indices for Tennessee ran from 1820 through 1860. Thick, bound volumes 
on heavy paper. No Soundex here. I’d have to remember to check alternate 
spellings. I pulled out the volume for 1860 and flipped through the pages until 
I found Murray. Murrays were *‘thick as ticks on a hound dog’s hide,”’ but none 
of them were named Zach. However, when I checked H, I did find a ‘‘Green 
Holloway’’ in District 2, Greenback, Tennessee. Mister’s grandfather? How 
many Green Holloways could there be? I copied the information and put in a 
request for the spool; then, just for luck, I checked 1850, as well. 

The 1850 Census listed a ‘‘Greenberry Hollaway,’’ also in District 2, Green- 
back P.O. I chuckled. Greenberry? Imagine sending a kid to school with a name 
like Greenberry! 

Green appeared in the 1840 and 1830 indexes, too. And 1830 listed a ‘‘Josh 
Murry’’ in the same census district as Green. Mae’s great-grandfather? Worth 
a look, anyway. 

The trail ended there. The Blount County returns for 1820 were lost, and all 
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the earlier censuses had been destroyed when the British burned Washington in 
1814. 

I put the volumes back on the shelf. There was a thick atlas on a reading 
stand next to the indices and, out of curiosity, I turned it open to Tennessee. It 
took me a while to find Greenback. When I finally did, I saw that it lay in 
Loudon County, not Blount. 

‘**That doesn’t make any sense,’’ I muttered. 

**What doesn’t?”’ A shriveled, dried up old man with wire frame glasses was 
standing by my elbow waiting to use the atlas. 

‘*The indices all say Blount County, but the town is in Loudon.’’ I didn’t 
bother to explain. It wasn’t any of his business. There could be any number of 
reasons for the discrepancy. The Greenback post office could have serviced parts 
of Blount County. 

The man adjusted his glasses and peered at the map. I stepped aside. ‘‘It’s 
all yours,’’ I said. 

‘*Now, hold on, sonny.’’ He opened his satchel, something halfway between 
a purse and a briefcase, and pulled out a dog-eared, soft-bound red book. He 
licked his forefinger and rubbed pages aside. He hummed and nodded as he 
read. “‘Here’s your answer,’’ he said, jabbing a finger at a table. ‘‘Loudon 
County was erected in 1870 from parts of Blount and neighboring counties. 
Greenback was in the part that became Loudon County. See?’’ He closed the 
book one-handed with a snap. ‘‘It’s simple.”’ 

I guess if hanging around musty old records is your whole life, it’s easy to 
sound like an expert. He looked like something the Archives would have in 
storage anyway. ‘‘Thanks,”’ I said. 

The whole afternoon had been a waste of time. I had been searching in the 
wrong county. Blast the forgetfulness of age! Mae had said she had been born 
in Blount County, so I had looked in Blount County. And all the while, the 
records were tucked safely away under Loudon. 

I checked the clock on the wall. Four-thirty? Too late to start over. Time to 
pack it in and catch the train. 

When I returned to my carrel, however, I found the spool for 1860 Blount County 
had already been delivered. I considered sending it back, but decided to give it a 
fast read before leaving. I mounted the spool and spun the fast forward, slowing 
when I reached District 2. About a third of the way through, I stopped. 
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Hah! There it was. Success—of sorts—at last! This Green Holloway must 
have been the same one whose Civil War records I had gotten. Green and 
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Mabel Holloway begat Zach Holloway, who must have begat Green ‘‘Mister’’ 
Holloway. Jesus. If those ages were correct, Mabel was only fifteen when she 
did her begatting. Who said babies having babies was a modern thing? But, kids 
grew up faster back then. They took on a lot of adult responsibilities at fifteen 
or sixteen. Today, they behave like juveniles into their late twenties. 

Now that I knew what I was looking for and where it was, it didn’t take me 
very long to check the 1850 Census, as well. 
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Those names . . . the eerie coincidence gave me a queer feeling. And Mabel 
should have been twenty-seven, not thirty-two. (Or else she should have been 
forty-two in 1860.) But then I remembered Sara’s cautions. How easy it was 
for enumerators to get names and ages wrong; and how the same names were 
used generation after generation. 

Just one more spool, I promised myself. Then I head home. 
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Uncle Sugar had been less nosy in 1840. The Census listed only heads of 
households. Everyone else was tallied by age bracket. 

The ‘‘white female’’ was surely Mabel, and she was in her twenties. So her 
age in 1860 had been wrong. She must have been forty-two, not thirty-seven. 
Twenty-two, thirty-two, forty-two. That made sense. I folded the sheet with the 
information and stuffed it in my briefcase. Sara had been right about cross- 
checking the documentation. The census takers had not always gotten the straight 
skinny. Mabel had probably looked younger than her years in 1860 and a neigh- 
bor, asked for the data, had guessed low. 

‘*She looks younger than her years.’’ The phrase wriggled through my mind 
and | thought fleetingly of Dee-dee looking older than her years. For every yin 
there is a yang, and if the Universe did balance . . . if for some reason Mabel 
herself never spoke to the enumerator and a neighbor in the next holler guessed 
her age instead, the guess would be low. So, twenty-seven, thirty-two, thirty- 
seven made a weird kind of sense, too. And it actually agreed better with the 
written documents! 

And what if she kept it up! I laughed to myself. Now there was a crazy 
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thought! Aging five years to the decade, by 1870 she would have seemed. . . 
mmm, forty-two. And today? Add another sixty-odd years, and Mabe! would 
appear to be. . . . A hundred and five or thereabouts. About as old as Mae 
seemed to be. 

I paused with one arm in my jacket. 

About as old as Mae seemed to be? I stared at the spool boxes stacked in the 
carrel, ready for pick-up. 

Greenberry and Mabel. Green and Mae? No, it was absurd. A wild coincidence 
of names. The census records are not that reliable. And it’s only that Dee-dee 
is aging too fast that you even thought about someone aging too slow. | took a 
few steps toward the door. 

And the 1830 Census? I hadn’t bothered checking it. What if it listed a Green 
Holloway aged twenty to twenty-nine and a ‘‘white female’’ still aged twenty 
to twenty-nine? 

I turned and looked back at the reading room and my heart began to pound 
in my ears, and all of a sudden I knew why Dr. Bench had figured Mae for 
eighty-five three decades ago, and why Mae had feared for her sanity all her 
life. 


So early in the month of May, 
As the green buds were a-swelling. 
A young man on his death-bed lay, 
For the love of Barbry Ellen. 


It was pitch-black out when I finally arrived home. There was a light on in the 
kitchen, none above stairs. I parked in the driveway and got out and walked 
around the end of the garage through the gate into the back yard. The crickets 
were chirruping like a swing with a squeaky hinge. Lightning bugs drifted lazily 
through the air. I walked all the way to the back of the yard, to the edge of the 
woods and leaned against a bent gum tree. The ground around me was littered 
with last year’s prickly balls. I listened to the night sounds. 

1 had checked 1830 and found . . . I didn’t know what I found. Nothing. 
Everything. A few tantalizing hints. Greenberry, Mabel and Zachary. Mister, 
Mae and. . . Zach? Not a younger brother, but a son? And another entry: Wm. 
Biddle, Jr., a free man of color. Mae had spoken of *‘Will Biddle who farmed 
two hollers over from us when I was a child. . . .”” But in 1830? In 1830? 

There was a logical part of my mind that rejected those hints. Each had an 
alternative explanation. Coincidence of names. Clerical errors. Senile memory. 

Sometimes we remember things only because we have been told them so 
often. | remember that I stepped in a birthday cake when I was two years old. 
It had been placed on the floor in the back of the family car and I had climbed 
over the seat and. . . . But do I remember it? Or do I remember my parents 
telling me the story—and showing me the snapshot—so many times over the 
years that it has become real to me. Mae could be remembering family tales she 
had heard, tales scrambled and made hers by a slowly short-circuiting brain. 

But there was another part of me that embraced those hints; that wanted to 
believe that Mae had known Margaret Sanger, had voted for Teddy Roosevelt, 
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had danced on the White House lawn in a Sanitary Commission uniform, because 
if they were true. . . 

I stepped away from the tree and a rabbit shot suddenly left to nght in front 
of me. I watched it bound away . . . And spied figures moving about in the 
Carters’s backyard. Henry and Barbara. I watched them for a while, wondering 
idly what they were up to. Then I recalled Henry’s nickname for his wife—and 
a song that Mae had known. 

I took the same route the rabbit had taken. Last year’s dead leaves crackled 
and dry twigs snapped beneath my feet. I saw one of the Carters—Henry, I 
thought—come suddenly erect and look my way. I hoped he wouldn’t call 
the police. Then I thought, Christ, they’re newlyweds. What sort of backyard 
shenanigans was I about to walk in on? 

I stopped and waved a hand. *‘That you, Henry? Barbara? It’s Paul Wilkes.’ 

A second shadow stood erect by the first. ‘*What’s wrong?’’ It was Barbara’s 
voice. 

‘‘I—I saw you moving around back there and thought it might be prowlers. 
Is everything all right?’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Henry. ‘‘Come on out. You’ll get tick-bitten if you stay in 
there.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you have your yard light on?’’ I asked as I stepped from the 
woods. Stupid question. I could think of a couple of reasons. Brenda and I had 
once gone skinny dipping in our pool at three in the moming. Stifled laughter 
and urgent play, and the water glistening like pearls on her skin. That had been 
years ago, of course; but sometimes it was good to remember that there had 
once been times like that. 

“*It would spoil the viewing,’’ Henry said. 

Now that I was close enough, I saw that they had a telescope set up on a 
tripod. It was a big one. ‘*Oh. Are you an astronomer?”’ 

Henry shook his head. ‘‘I’m a genetic engineer, or I will be when I finish my 
dissertation. Barbry’s going to be a biochemist. Astronomy is our hobby.”’ 

“‘T see.”’ I felt uncomfortable, an intruder; but I had come there with a purpose. 
I made as if to turn away and then turned back. ‘‘Say, as long as I’m here, there 
is a question you might be able to answer for me.”’ 

**Sure.’’ They were an obliging couple. The Moon was half-full, the air was 
spring evening cool, they did not really want me there interrupting whatever it 
was that the sky-gazing would have led to. 

“ve heard Henry call you Barbry,’’ I said to Barbara. ‘‘And . . . do you 
know a song called ‘Barbry Ellen’?’’ 

She laughed. ‘*You mean ‘Barbara Allen.’ Sure. That’s where Henry came 
up with the nickname. He’s into folk singing. ‘Barbry Ellen’ is an older version.’’ 

‘‘Well, someone told me it was the ‘old president’s favorite song,’ and I 
wondered if you knew—”’ 

‘Which old president? That’s easy. George Washington. You see, he had 
this secret crush on his best friend’s wife, and—’’ 

‘*George Washington? Are you sure?”’ 

‘*Well, there might have been other presidents who liked it. But Washington’s 
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partiality is on the record, and the song has been out of vogue a long, long 
time.”’ 

‘*Was that all you wanted to know?’’ asked Henry. There was something in 
his voice that sounded a lot like ‘‘good bye.’’ He wasn’t happy, I could tell. I 
had spoiled the mood for him. 

‘*Yes, certainly,’’ I said. ‘*I thought you might have been prowlers.’’ | backed 
away into the woods, then turned and walked quickly home. 

I learned me that ‘un when I was knee-high to a grasshopper. Pa told me it 
was the President's favorite song. The old President, from when his Pappy 
fought in the War. 

The old President, from when his Pappy fought in the War. 


Lost my partner, what'll 1 do? 
Lost my partner, what'll 1 do? 
Lost my partner, what ll 1 do? 
Skip to my love, my darling. 


Brenda drank tea. She always allowed the bag to steep for a precise five minutes 
(read the package) and always squeezed it dry with her tea spoon. She always 
disposed of the bag in the trash before drinking from the cup. When she drank, 
she held the saucer in her left hand and the cup in her right and hugged her 
elbows close to her body. She stood near the French doors in the family room, 
gazing out toward the back yard and the woods beyond. I had no idea if she 
had heard me. 

“*T said, I think I'll go over to Sunny Dale today and look in on Mrs. Hol- 
loway.”’ 

Brenda held herself so still she was nearly rigid. Not because she was reacting 
to what | had said. She always stood that way. She spent her life at attention. 

‘*You didn’t have any plans, did you?”’ 

A small, precise shake of the head. ‘‘No. No plans. We never have any 
plans.’’ A sip of tea that might have been measured in minims. ‘‘Maybe I’ll go 
into the office, too. There are always cases to work on.’’ 

I hesitated a moment longer before leaving. When I reached the front door, 
I heard her call. 

**Paul?’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ Down the length of the hall I could see her framed by the glass doors 
at the far end. She had turned around and was facing me. ‘*What?’’ 

‘*Why do you have to go in today? It’s a Saturday.”’ 

“It’s... nothing I can talk about yet. A wild notion. It might be nothing 
more than a senile woman’s ravings, but it might be the most important discovery 
of the century. Brenda, if I’m right, it could change our lives.”’ 

Even from where I stood I could see the faint smile that trembled on her lips. 
““Yes, it could, at that.’’ She turned around and faced the glass again. *‘You 
do what you have to do, Paul. So will 1.” 

It was odd, but I suddenly remembered how much we had once done together. 
Silly things, simple things. Football games, Scrabble, Broadway shows. Mo- 
ments public and private. The party had asked Brenda to run for the state 
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legislature one time, and | had urged her to accept, but the baby had been due 
and. . . . Somehow, now we stood at opposite ends of the house. I thought for 
a moment of asking her to come with me to the Home, but thought better of it. 
Brenda would find those old, grey creatures more distressing than I did. ‘*Look,”’ 
I said, ‘‘this should only take a couple of hours. I'll call you and we’ll do 
something together this afternoon. Take in a movie, maybe.”’ 

She nodded in her distracted way. I saw that she had spilled tea into her 
saucer. 


Once at the Home, I sought out Mae in her garden retreat, hoping that she was 
in a better mood than yesterday. I had a thousand questions to ask her. A dozen 
puzzles and one hope. But when she saw me coming, her face retreated into a 
set of tight lines: eyes, narrowed; mouth and lips, thin and disapproving. 

‘*Go away,’” said Mae Holloway. 

‘*l only wanted to ask a few—”’ 

‘*T said, go away! Why are you always pestering me?”’ 

‘*Don’t mind her,’’ said a voice by my elbow. *‘She’s been that way since 
yesterday.’’ I turned and saw Jimmy Kovacs, the retired printer. *‘Headache. 
Maybe you should give her something. ”’ 

‘*You don’t need a doctor to take aspirin.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘Aspirin didn’t work. She needs something stronger. 
Might be a migraine. I had an allergy once. To hot dog meat. Every time I had 
a frank, my head felt like fireworks going off inside. So, my doc, he tells me—’”’ 

‘*T’"ll see what I can do,’’ I said. Old folks chatter about little else than their 
ailments. They compare them the way young boys compare. . . well, you know 
what I mean. ‘‘Mine is bigger than yours.’’ They have contests, oldsters do, to 
see who has the biggest illness. The winner gets to die. 

I sat on the stone bench beside Mae. ‘‘Jimmy tells me you have a headache,”’ 
I said. 

‘‘Jimmy should mind his own affairs.”’ 

‘*Where does it hurt?”’ 

‘In my haid, jackass. That’s what makes it a headache.’’ 

“*‘No, I mean is it all over or in one spot? Is it a dull ache or sharp points. Is 
it continual, or does it come in bursts? Do you see or hear anything along with 
the headache?’’ 

She gave me a look. ‘‘How do you make a headache into such a contraption?”’ 

I shrugged. ‘‘There are many things that can cause a headache. When did it 
start?’’ If I could relieve her pain, she might be willing to answer the questions 
I had about her family history. 

She squinted at the ground, her face tight as a drum. I heard her suck in her 
breath. Bees danced among the flowers to our right; the fragrances hung in the 
air. ‘“Yesterday afternoon,’’ she said. ‘* Yesterday afternoon, after you left. It 
was like the Sun come up inside my head. I was lying down for a nap when 
everything turned blind-white for a few seconds and I heard a chorus a-singing 
hymns. I thought I’d surely died and gone to heaven.’’ She took a deep breath 
and massaged her left temple with her fingers. ‘‘Somedays I’ud as lief I were 
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dead. All these here aches and pains. And | cain’t do the things I used to. I 
used to dance. I used to love to dance, but I can’t do that no more. And everybody 
who ever mattered to me is a longtime gone.”’ 

Her parents. Little Zach. Green Holloway. Gone a very long time, if I was 
right. Joe Paxton. Ben Wickham. There must have been plenty of others, besides. 
Folks in Cincinnati, in California, in Wyoming. She left a trail of alienation 
behind her every place she had ever been. It was a cold trail, in more ways than 
one. 

‘*When the white light faded out, | saw it weren’t an angel choir, after all. 
It were Christy’s Minstrels that time when they come to Knoxville, and Mister 
and me and. . .”” she frowned and shook her head. ‘‘Mister and me, we tar- 
ryhooted over to hear ’em. Doc, it was the clearest spell I ever had. I was a- 
settin’ in the audience right down in front. I clean forgot I was a-bedded down 
here in Sunny Dale.”’ 

Sometimes migraines triggered visions. Some of the saints had suffered mi- 
graines and seen the Kingdom of God. **Yes?’’ | prompted. 

‘*Well, Mister was a-settin’ on my left holding my hand; and someone's man- 
child, maybe fifteen year, was press’t up agin me on my right—oh, we was 
packed in almighty tight, | tell you—but, whilst I could see and hear as clear 
as I can see and hear you, I couldn't feel any of them touching me. When I 
thunk on it, I could feel that I was lying a-bed with the sheets over me.”’ 

I nodded. ‘* You weren’t getting any tactile memories, then. I think your—”’ 

She didn’t hear me. ‘‘The troupe was setting on benches, with each row higher 
than the one in front—Tiers. that be what they call ’em. They all stood to sing 
the medley, ‘cept “Mr. Interlocutor,’ who sat in a chair front and center. Heh. 
That was the outdoin’est chair I ever did see. Like a king’s throne, it was. They 
sang ‘Jim Along Josie’ and ‘Ring, Ring the Banjo.’ | h’ain’t heard them tunes 
since who flung the chuck. The interlocutor was sided by the soloists on his 
right and the glee singers—what they later called barbershop singers—on the 
left.’’ She gestured, moving both hands out from the center. ‘*Then the banjo 
player and the dancer. Then there was four end-men, two t’ either side. Those 
days, only the end-men were in the Ethiopian business.”’ 

‘The Ethiopian business?’ 

‘“You know. Done up in black-face.”’ 

Images of Cantor singing **Mammy.’’ Exaggerated lips; big, white, buggy 
eyes. An obscene caricature. ‘‘Black face!”’ 

My disapproval must have shown in my voice, for Mae grew defensive. 
‘Well, that was the only way us reg’lar folks ever got to hear nigra music back 
then,’’ she said, rubbing her temple. ‘“The swells could hear ’em any time; but 
the onlyest nigras I ever saw ’fore I left the hills was Willie Biddle and his kin, 
and they didn’t do a whole lot of singing and dancing.” 

‘‘Nigras?’’ That was worse than black-face. | tried to remind myself that Mae 
had grown up in a very different world. 

Mae seemed to refocus. Her eyes lost the dreamy look. ‘‘What did I say? 
Nigra? Tarnation, that isn’t right, any more, is it? They say ‘coloreds’ now.”’ 

‘*African-American. Or black.”’ 

She shook her head, then winced and rubbed her temple again. *‘They weren't 
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mocking the col—the black folks. The minstrels weren’t. Not then. It was fine 
music. Toe-tapping. And the banjo. Why, white folks took that up from the 
coloreds. But we’uns couldn’t go to dark-town shows, and they couldn't come 
to us—not in them days. So, sometimes white folks dressed up to play black 
music. Daddy Rice, he was supposed to be the best, though I never did see him 
strut ‘‘Jim Crow’’; but James Bland, that wrote a lot of the tunes, was a black 
man his own self. I heard he went off to France later “cause of the way the 
white folks was always greenin’ him.”’ 

‘*I see. Has your headache subsided since then?’’ Minstrel shows, | thought. 

‘*It’s all so mixed up. These memories I[ keep getting. It’s like a kalidey- 
scope I had as a young-un. All those pretty beads and mirrors. .. .”’ 

‘*Your headache, Mrs. Holloway. | asked if it was still the same.”’ Try to 
keep old folks on the track. Go ahead, try it. 

She grimaced. ‘Why, it comes and goes, like ocean waves. I seen the ocean 
once. Out in Californey. Now, that was a trek, let me tell you. Folks was poor 
on account of the depression, so I took shank’s mare a long part of the way, 
just like Sweet Betsy.’’ She sighed. *‘That was always a favorite of mine. Every 
time I heard it, it was like I could see it all in my mind. The singing around the 
campfire; the cold nights on the prairie. The Injuns a-whooping and a-charging.”’ 
She began to sing. 

“*The Injuns come down in a great yelling horde. 
And Betsy got skeered they would scalp her adored. 
So behind the front wagon wheel Betsy did crawl. 
And she fought off the Injuns with powder and ball.”’ 

Mae tried to smile, but it was a weak and pained one. “‘I went back to 
Californey years later. I taken the Denver Zephyr, oh, my, in the 1920s I think 
it was. Packed into one of them old coach cars, cheek by jowl, the air so thick 
with cigar smoke. And when you opened the window, why you got coal ash in 
your face from the locomotive.”’ 

“*Look, why don’t you come to the clinic with me and I'll see if I have 
anything for that headache of yours.”’ 

She nodded and rose from her bench, leaning on her stick. She took one step 
and looked puzzled. Then she staggered a little. ‘‘Dizzy,’’ she muttered. Then 
she toppled forward over her stick and fell to the ground. I leapt to my feet and 
grabbed her by the shoulders, breaking her fall. 

‘“*Hey!”’ I said. ‘*Careful! You’ll break something.”’ 

Her eyes rolled back up into her head and her limbs began to jerk uncontrolla- 
bly. 1 looked over my shoulder and saw Jimmy Kovacs hurrying up the garden 
path. ‘*Quick,’’ I said. ‘*Call an ambulance! Call Dr. Khan! Tell her to meet 
us at the hospital.”’ 

Jimmy hesitated. He looked at Mae, then at me. ‘‘What’s wrong?’’ he said. 

‘*Hurry! I think she’s having another stroke.”’ 

Jimmy rushed off and I turned back to Mae. Check-out time, I thought. But 
why now? Why now? 


I have always loved hospitals. They are factories of health, mass producers of 
treatments. The broken and defective bodies come in, skilled craftsmen go to 
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work—-specialists from many departments, gathered together in one location—and 
healthy and restored bodies emerge. Usually. No process is 100 percent efficient. 
Some breakdowns cannot be repaired. But it is more efficient to have the patients 
come to the doctor than to have the doctor waste time traveling from house to 
house. Only when health is mass produced can it be afforded by the masses. 

Yet, I can see how some people would dislike them. The line is a thin one 
between the efficient and the impersonal. 

Khan and | found Mae installed in the critical care unit. The ward was shaped 
like a cul-de-sac, with the rooms arranged in a circle around the nurses’ station. 
White sheets, antiseptic smell. Tubes inserted wherever they might prove useful. 
Professionally compassionate nurses. Bill Wing was waiting for us there. With 
clipboard in hand and stethoscope dangling from his neck. he looked like an 
archetype for The Doctor. We shook hands and | introduced him to Khan. Wing 
led us out into the corridor, away from the patient. Mae was in a coma, but it 
was bad form to discuss her case in front of her, as if she were not there. 

“It was not a stroke,’’ he told us, ‘‘but a tumor. An astrocytoma encroaching 
on the left temporal lobe. It is malignant and deeply invasive.’’ Wing spoke 
with an odd Chinese British accent. He was from Guangdong by way of Hong 
Kong. 

I heard Khan suck in her breath. ‘‘Can it be removed?’’ she asked. 

Wing shook his head. ‘‘On a young and healthy patient, maybe; though I 
would hesitate to perform the operation even then. On a woman this old and 
weak. . . .”’ He shook his head again. ‘*] have performed a decompression to 
relieve some of the pressure, but the tumor itself is not removable.’’ 

Khan sighed. ‘‘So sad. But she has had a long life.’ 

**How much longer does she have?’’ I asked. 

Wing pursed his lips and looked inscrutable. *‘That is hard to say. Aside from 
the tumor, she is in good health—for a woman her age, of course. It could be 
tomorrow; it could be six months. She has a time bomb in her head, and no one 
knows how long the fuse is. We only know that the fuse—”’ 

‘*Has been lit,’’ finished Khan. Wing looked unhappy, but nodded. 

**As the tumor progresses,’” he continued, “‘her seizures will become more 
frequent. 1 suspect there will be pain as the swelling increases.’’ He paused and 
lowered his head slightly, an Oriental gesture. 

‘‘There must be something you can do,’’ I said. Khan looked at me. 

‘**Sometimes,’’ she said, ‘‘there is nothing that can be doLatest Updates and Innovations! —the only set of June Sixteenth at Anna’s with 
both copies still in their wrappers. It had arrived days before Leta died. 

He’d carried the package in to her, brought her newest player out, the one he’d 
bought her that final Christmas, and placed them both on the edge of the bed. 

“T’ll set you up if you want,” he’d said. 

She had been leaning against nearly a dozen pillows, a cocoon he’d built for her 
when he realized that nothing would stop her inevitable march to the end. Her eyes 
were just slightly glazed as she took his hand. 

“I’ve been there before,” she said, her voice raspy and nearly gone. 

“But not this one,” he said. “You don’t know the changes they’ve made. Maybe 
they have all five senses this time —” 

“Mac,” she whispered. “This time, I want to stay here with you.” 


In New York’s second Gilded Age, Anna’s was considered the pre- 
mier spot for conversation. Like the cafes of the French Revolution 
or Hemingway’s Movable Feast, Anna’s became a pivotal place to 
sit, converse, and exchange ideas. 
Director Hiram Goldman remembered Anna’s. He applied for 
a time recording permit, and scanned appropriate days, finally set- 
tling on June 16, 2001 for its mix of customers, its wide-ranging 
conversational high points, and the empty chair that rests against a 
far wall, allowing the viewer to feel a part of the scene before 
rho, ae 
—liner notes from June Sixteenth at Anna’s, 
original edition 


Mac had never used a holocording, never saw the need to go back in time, espe- 
cially to a period he’d already lived through. He’d said so to Leta right from the start, 
and after she picked up her fifth copy of June Sixteenth, she’d stopped asking him to 
join her. 

He always glanced politely at the interviews, nodded at the crowds who gathered 
at the retrospectives, and never really listened to the speeches or the long, involved 
discussions of the fans. 
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Leta collected everything associated with that day, enjoying her minor celebrity, 
pleased that it had come to her after she had raised Cherie and, Leta would tell him, 
already had a chance to live a real life. 

It was a shame she'd never opened the last ‘cording. It was a sign of how ill she 
had been toward the end. Any other time, she might have read the liner notes—or 
had the box read them to her—looked at the still holos, and giggled over the in- 
evitable analysis which, she said, was always pretentious and always wrong. 

Mac opened the wrapping, felt it crinkle beneath his fingers as he tossed it in the 
trash. The plastic surface of the case had been engineered to feel like high-end 
leather. Someone had even added the faint odor of calfskin for verisimilitude. 

He opened the case, saw the shiny silver disk on the right side, and all his other 
choices on the left: analysis at the touch of a finger, in any form he wanted —hard- 
copy, audio, e-copy (format of his choice), holographic discussion; history of the 
‘cording; a biography of the participants, including but not limited to what hap- 
pened to them after June 16, 2001; and half a dozen other things including plug-ins 
(for an extra charge) that would enhance the experience. 

Leta used to spend hours over each piece, reviewing it as if she were going to be 
quizzed on it, carrying parts of it to him and sharing it with him against his will. 

He was no longer certain why he was so against participating. Perhaps because 
he felt that life moved forward, not backward, and someone else’s perspective on the 
past was as valid as a stranger's opinion of a book no one had ever read. 

Or perhaps it was his way of dealing with minor celebrity, being Leta Thayer’s 
husband, having his life scratched and pawed at without ever really being under- 
stood. 

Mac left the case open on the shelf, next to all the other June Sixteenth’s, and 
stuck his finger through the hole in the center of the silver ’cording, carrying it 
with him. 

The player was still in the hall closet where he’d left it two weeks before. He 
dragged it out, knocking over one of Leta’s boots, stil] marked by last winter’s slush, 
and felt a wave of such sadness he thought he wouldn’t be able to stand upright. 

He tried anyway, and thought it a small victory that he succeeded. 

Then he carried the player and the ’cording into the bedroom, and placed them 
on the foot of the bed. 


Two hundred and fifty people crossed the threshold at Anna’s that af- 
ternoon, and although they were ethnically and culturally diverse, the 
sample was too small to provide a representative cross-section of the 
Manhattan population of that period. The restaurant was too obscure 
to appeal to the famous, too small to attract people from outside the 
neighborhood, and too new to have cachet. The appeal of June Six- 
teenth is the ordinariness of the patrons, the fact that on June 16, 2001 
not one of them is known outside their small circle of friends and fam- 
ily. Their very obscurity raises their conversations to new heights. 
— From A History of June Sixteenth at Anna’s 
Erik Reese, University of Idaho Press, 2051 
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Maybe it was the trace of her still left in the room. Maybe it was a hedge against 
the loneliness that threatened to overwhelm him. Maybe it was simply his only way 
to banish those final images—her skin yellowish and so thin that it revealed the 
bones in her face, the drool on the side of her mouth, and the complete lack of 
recognition in her eyes. 

Whatever the reason, he put the ’cording in the player, sat the requisite distance 
from the wireless technology—so new and different when he was young, not even 
remarked on now—and flicked on the machine. 

It didn’t take him away as he’d expected it to. Instead it surrounded him in words 
and pictures and names. He didn’t know how to jump past the opening credits, so he 
sat very still and waited for the actual ’cording to begin. 


Because June Sixteenth at Anna’s is a conversation piece, its pack- 
agers never wasted their resources on sensual reconstructions. 
Sound is present and near perfect. Even the rattle of pans in the 
kitchen resonates in the dining room. The vision is also perfect — 
colors rich and lifelike, light and shadow so accurate that if you 
step into the sunlight you can almost feel the heat. 

But almost is the key word here. Except for fundamentals like 
making certain that solid objects are indeed solid, required of all 
successful holocordings, June Sixteenth at Anna’s lacks the essen- 
tials of a true historical projection. We cannot smell the garlic, the 
frying meat, the strawberries that look so fresh and ripe on the table 
nearest our chair. 

Purists claim this is so that we can concentrate on the conver- 
sation. But somehow the lack of sensation limits the spoken word. 
When Rufolio Field lights his illegal cigar three hours into our af- 
ternoon and management rebuffs him, we see the offense but do 
not take it. We are reminded that we are observers—part of the 
scene, but in no way of the scene. 

Once the illusion is shattered, June Sixteenth at Anna’s is re- 
duced to its component parts. It becomes a flat screen documen- 
tary remixed for the holocorders, both lifeless and old-fashioned, 
when what we long for is the kind of attention to detail given to 
truly historic moments, like The Gettysburg Address (Weekend Edi- 
tion) or the newly released Assassination of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand.... 

— Review of June Sixteenth at Anna’s, Special Six Hour Edition 

in The Essential Holographer 
February 22, 2050 


The restaurant comes into view very slowly. Out of the post-credits darkness, he 
hears laughter, the gentle flow of voices, the clink of silverware. Then pieces ap- 
pear—the maitre d’s station, a simple podium flanked by two small indoor trees, the 
doorway leading into the restaurant proper, the couple—whom he would have 
termed elderly in 2001 —slipping past him toward a table in the back. 
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Mac stands in the doorway, feeling a sense of déja vu that would have been 
ridiculous if it weren’t so accurate. He has been here before. Of course. A hundred 
times before the restaurant closed in 2021. Only he never saw the early décor—the 
round bistro tables covered with red checked cloths; the padded sweetheart chairs 
that didn’t look comfortable; the Hoor-to-ceiling windows on the street level, an in- 
dulgence that went away only a few months later, shattered by ash and falling debris. 

The restaurant is almost full. A busboy removes a sweetheart chair from the table 
closest to the window, holding the chair by its wire frame. He carries the chair to the 
wall closest to Mac, sets it down, and nods at the maitre d’, who leads a young cou- 
ple into the dining room. 

Mac needs no more than the sway of her long black hair to recognize Leta. His 
heart leaps, and for a moment he thinks: she isn’t dead. She’s right here, trapped in 
a temporal loop, and if he frees her, she’ll come home again. 

Instead, he sits in the empty chair. 

A speaker above him plays Charlie Burnet’s “Skyliner,” a CD from its poor qual- 
ity, remastered from the original tapes. Pans rattle in the kitchen, and voices mur- 
mur around him, talking about the best place to eat foie gras, the history of 
graveyards in Manhattan, new ways to celebrate Juneteenth. 

He cannot hear Leta. She is all the way across the room from him, several famous 
conversations away, her hand outstretched as if waiting for him to take it. 

He has a good view of her face, illuminated by the thin light filtering through the 
windows —the canyons of the city blocking any real sun. She is smiling, nodding at 
something her companion says, her eyes twinkling in that way she had when she 
thought everything she heard was bullshit but she was too polite to say so. 

Mac hadn’t known her when she was here—they met in October, during that 
seemingly endless round of funerals, and he remembered telling her he felt guilty 
for feeling that spark of attraction, for beginning something new when everything 
else was ending. 

She had put her hand on his, the skin on her palms dry and rough from all the as- 
sistance she'd been giving friends: dishes, packing, childcare. Her eyes had had 
shadows so deep he could barely see their shape. It wasn’t until their second date 
that he realized her eyes had a slightly almond cast, and they were an impossible 
shade of blue. 

There are no shadows under her eyes here, in Anna’s. Leta is smiling, looking in- 
credibly young. Mac never knew her this young, this carefree. Her skin has no lines, 
and that single white strand that appeared above her right temple—the one she'd 
plucked on their first date and looked at in horror—isn’t visible at all. 

She wears a white summer dress that accents her sun-darkened skin, and as she 
talks, she takes a white sweater from the suitcase she used to call a purse. He recog- 
nizes the shudder, the gestures, as she puts the sweater over her shoulders. 

She is clearly complaining about the cold, about air conditioning he cannot feel. 
The air here is the same as the air in his bedroom, a little too warm. So much is miss- 
ing, things his memory is supplying—the garlic and wine scent of Anna's, the mix- 
ture of perfumes that always seemed to linger in front of the door. He isn’t hungry, 
and he should be. He always got hungry after a few moments in here, the rich fra- 
grances of spiced pork in red sauce and beef sautéed in garlic and wine—Anna’s 
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specialties — making him wish that the restaurant hurried its service instead of prid- 
ing itself on its European pace. 

But Anna’s had been a favorite of Leta’s long before Mac ate there. She had been 
the one who showed it to him, at the grand re-opening that December, filled with 
survivors and firefighters and local heroes, all trying to celebrate a Christmas that 
had more melancholy than joy. 

Six months away for this Leta. Six months and an entire lifetime away. 

A waiter walks past with a full tray— polenta with a mushroom sauce, several side 
dishes of pasta, and breadsticks so warm their steam floats past Mac. He cannot 
smell them, although he wants to. He reaches for one and his fingers find bread so 
hard and crusty it feels stale. He cannot pull the breadstick off, of course. This is a 
construct, a group memory—the solidity added to make the scene feel real. 

He’s not confined to the chair—he knows that much about ’cordings. He can 
walk from table to table, listen to each conversation, maybe even go into the 
kitchen, depending on how deluxe this edition is. 

He is not tempted to move around. He wants to stay here, where he can see the 
young woman who would someday become his wife flirting with a man whom she 
decides, one week later, to never see again after he gives her the only black eye she 
will ever have. 

One of the many stories, she used to say, that never made it into the analysis. 

Leta tucks a strand of hair behind her ear, laughs, sips some white wine. Mac 
watches her, enthralled. There is a carefreeness to her he has never seen before, a 
lightness that had vanished by the time he met her. 

He isn’t sure he would be interested in this Leta. She has beauty and style, but 
the substance, the caring that so touched him the day of his uncle’s funeral, isn’t 
present at all. 

Maybe the substance is in the conversation. The famous conversation. After a 
moment’s hesitation, he decides to listen after all. 


June Sixteenth at Anna’s has often been compared with jazz—the 
lively, free-flowing jazz of the 1950s and 60s, recorded on vinyl 
with all the scratches and nicks, recorded live so that each cough 
and smattering of early applause adds to the sense of a past so close 
that it’s almost tangible. 

Yet June Sixteenth at Anna’s has more than that. It has commu- 
nity, a feeling that all the observer has to do is pull his chair to the 
closest table, and he will belong. 

Perhaps it is the setting —very few holocordings take place in 
restaurants because of the ambient noise—or perhaps it is the pal- 
pable sense ‘of enjoyment, the feeling that everyone in the room 
participates fully in their lives, leaving no moment unobserved. . . . 

— “The Longevity of June Sixteenth at Anna’s,” 
by Michael Meller, first given as a speech 

at the June Sixteenth Retrospective held 

at the Museum of Conversational Arts 

June 16, 2076 
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The cheap CD is playing “Sentimental Journey,” Doris Day’s melancholy voice 
at odds with the laughter in this well-lit place. Mac walks past table after table, 
bumping one. The water glasses do not shake, the table doesn’t even move, and al- 
though he reflexively apologizes, no one hears him. 

He feels like a ghost in a room full of strangers. 

The conversations float around him, intense, serious, sincere. He’s not sure what 
makes these discussions famous. Is it the unintentional irony of incorrect predic- 
tions, like the group of businessmen discussing October’s annual stock market de- 
cline? Or the poignancy of plans that would never come about, lives with less than 
three months left, all the obvious changes ahead? 

He does not know. The conversations don’t seem special to him. They seem like 
regular discussions, the kind people still have in restaurants all over the city. Perhaps 
that’s the appeal, the link that sends the conversation collector from the present to 
the past. 

His link stil] sits at her table, flipping her hair off her shoulder with a casual ges- 
ture. As he gets closer, he can almost smell her perfume. Right about now she 
should acknowledge him, that small turn in his direction, the slight raise of her eye- 
brows, the secret smile that they’d shared from the first instant they’d met. 

But she doesn’t turn. She doesn’t see him. Instead, she’s discussing the impor- 
tance of heroes with a man who has no idea what heroism truly is. 

Her fingers tap nervously against the table, a sign—a week before she throws 
Frank Dannen out of her life —that she doesn’t like him at all. It always took time for 
Leta’s brain to acknowledge her emotions. Too bad she hadn’t realized before he hit 
her that Frank wasn’t the man for her. 

Mac stops next to the table, glances once at Frank. This is the first time Mac 
has seen the man outside of photographs. Curly black hair, a strong jaw, the thick 
neck of a former football player which, of course, he was. Frank died long before 
the first June Sixteenth at Anna’s appeared, in a bar fight fifteen years after this 
meal. 

Mac remembers because Leta showed him the story in the Daily News, and said 
with no pity in her voice, I always knew he would come to a bad end. 

But here, in this timeless place, Frank is alive and handsome in a way that glosses 
over the details: the way his lower lip sets in a hard line, the bruised knuckles on his 
right hand, which he keeps carefully hidden from Leta, the two bottles of beer that 
have disappeared in the short forty-five minutes they've been at the table. Frank is 
barely listening to Leta; instead he checks out the other women in the room, short 
glances that are imperceptible to anyone who isn’t paying attention. 

Mac is, but he has wasted enough time on this man. Instead Mac stares at the 
woman who would become his wife. She stops speaking mid-thought, and leans 
back in her chair. Mac smiles, recognizing this ploy. 

He can predict her next words: Do you want me to continue talking to myself or 
would you prefer the radio for background noise? 

But she says nothing, merely watches F rank with a quizzical expression on her 
face, one that looks —to someone who doesn’t know her—like affection, but is really 
a test to see when Frank will notice that she’s done. 

He doesn’t, at least not while Mac is watching. Leta sighs, picks at the green salad 
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before her, then glances out the window. Mac glances too, but sees nothing. Who- 
ever recorded this scene, whoever touched it up, hadn’t bothered with the outdoors, 
only with the restaurant and the small dramas occurring inside it. 

Dramas whose endings were already known. 

Because he can’t help himself, Mac touches her shoulder. The flesh is warm and 
soft to the touch, but it is not Leta’s flesh. It feels like someone else’s. Leta’s skin had 
a satiny quality that remained with her during her whole life. First, the expense of 
new satin, and later, the comforting patina of old satin, showing how much it was 
loved. 

She does not look at him, and he pulls his hand away. Leta always looked at him 
when he touched her, always acknowledged their connection, their bond—some- 
times with annoyance, when she was too busy to focus on it, yet always with love. 

This isn’t his Leta. This is a mannequin in a wax works, animated to go through 
its small part for someone else’s amusement. 

Mac can’t take any more. He stands up, says, “Voice command: stop.” 

And the restaurant fades to blackness a piece at a time—the tables and patrons 
first, then the ambient noise, and finally the voices, fading, fading, until their words 
are nothing but a memory of whispers in the dark. 


June Sixteenth at Anna’s should not be a famous conversation 
piece. The fact that it is says more about our generation’s search 
for meaning than it does about June 16, 2001. 

We believe that our grandparents lived fuller lives because they 
endured so much more. Yet all that June Sixteenth at Anna’s 
shows us is that each life is filled with countless moments, memo- 
rable and unmemorable—and the only meaning that these mo- 
ments have are the meanings with which we imbue them at 
various points in our lives. 

—From June Sixteenth at Anna’s Revisited, 


Mia Oppel, Harvard University Press, 2071. 


Mac ended up standing beside the bed, only a foot from the player. The ’cording 
whirred as it wound down, the sound aggressive, as if resenting being shut off mid- 
program, before all the conversations had been played. | 

The scent of Leta lingered, and Mac realized that it had been the only real thing 
in his entire trip. The scent and the temperature of his bedroom had accompanied 
him into Anna’s, bringing even more of the present into his glimpse of the past. 

He took the ’cording out of the player, and carried it to the living room, placing 
the silver disk in its expensive case. Then he returned to the bedroom, put the 
player away, and lay down on the bed for the first time since Leta had left it, almost 
a week ago. : 

If he closed his eyes, he could imagine her warmth, the way he used to roll into it 
mornings after she had gotten up. It was like being cradled in her arms, and often he 
would fall back to sleep until she would wake him in exasperation, reminding him 
that he had a job just like everyone else on the planet and it was time he went off to 
do it. 
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But the bed wasn’t really warm, and if he fell asleep, she wasn’t going to wake 
him, not now, not ever. The ’cording had left him feeling hollow, almost as if he’d 
done something dirty, forbidden, seeking out his wife where he knew she couldn't 
have been. 

He had no idea why she watched all of the June Sixteenths. Read the commen- 
tary, yes, he understood that. And he understood the interviews, the way she ac- 
cepted a fan’s fawning over something she never got paid for, never even got 
acknowledged for. Some of the June Sixteenth participants sued for their percentage 
of the profits—and lost, since ’cordings were as much about packaging as the histor- 
ical moment—but Leta had never joined them. 

Instead, she went back to that single day in her life over and over again, watching 
her younger self from the outside, seeing—what? Looking for— what? 

It certainly wasn’t Frank. Mac knew her well enough for that. Had she been look- 
ing for a kind of perspective on herself, on her life? Or trying to figure out, perhaps, 
what her world would have been like if she had made different choices, tried other 
things? 

He didn’t know. And now, he would never know. He had teased her, listened to 
her talk about the ancillary materials, even bought her the latest copies of June Six- 
teenth, but he had never once heard her speak about the experience of walking 
around as an outsider in her own past. 

A mystery of Leta—like all the other mysteries of Leta, including but not limited 
to why she had loved him—would remain forever unsolved. 

He couldn’t find the answers in June Sixteenth, just as he couldn’t find Leta 
there. All that remained of Leta were bits and pieces—a scent, slowly fading; a voice, 
half remembered; the brush of her skin against his own. 

Leta’s life had an ending now, her existence as finite as June Sixteenth at Anna's, 
her essence as impossible to reproduce. 

Mac hugged her favorite pillow to himself. Leta would never reappear again— 
not whole, breathing, surprising him with her depth. 

The realization had finally come home to him, and settled in his heart: She was 
gone, and all he had left of her were her ghosts. 
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icking her legs out over the ocean, the lonely mermaid gazed at the horizon 
from her perch in the overhanging banyan tree. 

The air was absolutely still and filled with the scent of night flowers. Large fruit 
bats flew purposefully over the sea, heading for their daytime rest. Somewhere a 
white cockatoo gave a penetrating squawk. A starling made a brief flutter out to sea, 
then came back again. The rising sun threw up red-gold sparkles from the wavetops 
and brought a brilliance to the tropical growth that crowned the many islands spread 
out on the horizon. 

The mermaid decided it was time for breakfast. She slipped from her hanging 
canvas chair and walked out along one of the banyan’s great limbs. The branch 
swayed lightly under her weight, and her bare feet found sure traction on the rough 
bark. She looked down to see the deep blue of the channel, distinct from the 
turquoise of the shallows atop the reefs. 
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She raised her arms, poised briefly on the limb, the ruddy light of the sun glowing 
bronze on her bare skin, and then pushed off and dove headfirst into the Philippine 
Sea. She landed with a cool impact and a rush of bubbles. 

Her wings unfolded, and she flew away. 


After her hunt, the mermaid —her name was Michelle—cached her fishing gear ina 
pile of dead coral above the reef, and then ghosted easily over the sea grass with the 
rippled sunlight casting patterns on her wings. When she could look up to see the 
colossal, twisted tangle that was the roots of her banyan tree, she lifted her head from 
the water and gulped her first breath of air. 

The Rock Islands were made of soft limestone coral, and tide and chemical ac- 
tion had eaten away the limestone at sea level, undercutting the stone above. Some 
of the smaller islands looked like mushrooms, pointed green pinnacles balanced 
atop thin stems. Michelle’s island was larger and irregularly shaped, but it still had 
steep limestone walls undercut six meters by the tide, with no obvious way for a per- 
son to clamber from the sea to the land. Her banyan perched on the saucer-edge of 
the island, itself undercut by the sea. 

Michelle had arranged a rope elevator from her nest in the tree, just a loop on the 
end of a long nylon line. She tucked her wings away—they were harder to retract 
than to deploy, and the gills on the undersides were delicate—and then slipped her 
feet through the loop. At her verbal command, a hoist mechanism lifted her in si- 
lence from the sea to her resting place in the bright green-dappled forest canopy. 

She had been an ape once, a siamang, and she felt perfectly at home in the tree- 
tops. 

During her excursion, she had speared a yellowlip emperor, and this she carried 
with her in a mesh bag. She filleted the emperor with a blade she kept in her nest, 
and tossed the rest into the sea, where it became a subject of interest to a school of 
bait fish. She ate a slice of one fillet raw, enjoying the brilliant flavor, sea and trem- 
bling pale flesh together, then cooked the fillets on her small stove, eating one with 
some rice she’d cooked the previous evening and saving the other for later. 

By the time Michelle finished breakfast, the island was alive. Geckoes scurried 
over the banyan’s bark, and coconut crabs sidled beneath the leaves like touts offer- 
ing illicit downloads to passing tourists. Out in the deep water, a flock of circling, 
diving black noddies marked where a school of skipjack tuna was feeding on swarms 
of bait fish. 

It was time for Michelle to begin her day as well. With sure, steady feet, she 
moved along a rope walkway to the ironwood tree that held her satellite uplink in its 
crown, straddled a limb, took her deck from the mesh bag she’d roped to the tree, 
and downloaded her messages. 

There were several journalists requesting interviews—the legend of the lonely 
mermaid was spreading. This pleased her more often than not, but she didn’t answer 
any of the queries. There was a message from Darton, which she decided to savor for 
a while before opening. And then she saw a note from Dr. Davout, and opened it at 
once. 

Davout was, roughly, twelve times her age. He'd actually been carried for nine 
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months in his mother’s womb, not created from scratch in a nanobed like almost 
everyone else she knew. He had a sib who was a famous astronaut, a McEldowny 
Prize for his Lavoisier and His Age, and a red-haired wife who was nearly as well- 
known as he was. A couple of years ago, Michelle had attended a series of his lec- 
tures at the College of Mystery, and been interested despite her specialty being, 
strictly speaking, biology. 

He had shaved off the little goatee he’d worn when she’d last seen him, which 
Michelle considered a good thing. “I have a research project for you, if you're free,” 
the recording said. “It shouldn’t take too much effort.” 

Michelle contacted him at once. He was a rich old bastard with a thousand years 
of tenure and no notion of what it was to be young in these times, and he’d pay her 
whatever outrageous fee she asked. 

Her material needs at the moment were few, but she wouldn’t stay on this island 
forever. 

Davout answered right away. Behind him, working at her own console, Michelle 
could see his red-haired wife Katrin. 

“Michelle!” Davout said, loudly enough for Katrin to know who’d called without 
turning around. “Good!” He hesitated, and then his fingers formed the mudra for 
<concern>. “I understand you've suffered a loss,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, her answer delayed by a second’s satellite lag. 

“And the young man—?” 

“Doesn’t remember.” 

Which was not exactly a lie, the point being what was remembered. 

Davout’s fingers were still fixed in <concern>. “Are you all right?” he asked. 

Her own fingers formed an equivocal answer. “I’m getting better.” Which was 
probably true. 

“I see you're not an ape any more.” 

“I decided to go the mermaid route. New perspectives, all that.” And welcome 
isolation. 

“Is there any way we can make things easier for you?” 

She put on a hopeful expression. “You said something about a job?” 

“Yes.” He seemed relieved not to have to probe further—he’d had a realdeath in 
his own family, Michelle remembered, a chance-in-a-billion thing, and perhaps he 
didn’t want to relive any part of that. 

“I’m working on a biography of Terzian,” Davout said. 

“...And his Age?” Michelle finished. 

“And his Legacy.” Davout smiled. “There’s a three-week period in his life where 
he—well, he drops right off the map. I’d like to find out where he went—and who he 
was with, if anyone.” 

Michelle was impressed. Even in comparatively unsophisticated times such as 
that inhabited by Jonathan Terzian, it was difficult for people to disappear. 

“It’s a critical time for him,” Davout went on. “He’d lost his job at Tulane, his 
wife had just died—realdeath, remember—and if he decided he simply wanted to 
get lost, he would have all my sympathies.” He raised a hand as if to tug at the chin- 
whiskers that were no longer there, made a vague pawing gesture, then dropped the 
hand. “But my problem is that when he resurfaces, everything's changed for him. In 
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June, he delivered an undistinguished paper at the Athenai conference in Paris, then 
vanished. When he surfaced in Venice in mid-July, he didn’t deliver the paper he 
was scheduled to read, instead he delivered the first version of his Cornucopia The- 
ory. 

Michelle’s fingers formed the mudra <highly impressed>. “How have you tried 
to locate him?” 

“Credit card records—they end on June 17, when he buys a lot of euros at Amer- 
ican Express in Paris. After that, he must have paid for everything with cash.” 

“He really did try to get lost, didn’t he?” Michelle pulled up one bare leg and 
rested her chin on it. “Did you try passport records?” 

<No luck.> “But if he stayed in the European Community he wouldn’t have had 
to present a passport when crossing a border.” 

“Cash machines?” 

“Not till after he arrived in Venice, just a couple of days prior to the conference.” 

The mermaid thought about it for a moment, then smiled. “I guess you need me, 
all right.” 

<I concur> Davout flashed solemnly. “How much would it cost me?” 

Michelle pretended to consider the question for a moment, then named an out- 
rageous sum. 

Davout frowned. “Sounds all right,” he said. 

Inwardly, Michelle rejoiced. Outwardly, she leaned toward the camera lens and 
looked businesslike. “I'll get busy, then.” 

Davout looked grateful. “You'll be able to get on it right away?” 

“Certainly. What I need you to do is send me pictures of Terzian, from as many 
different angles as possible, especially from around that period of time.” 

“T have them ready.” 

“Send away.” 

An eyeblink later, the pictures were in Michelle’s deck. <Thanks> she flashed. 
“T'll let you know as soon as I find anything.” 

At university, Michelle had discovered that she was very good at research, and it 
had become a profitable sideline for her. People—usually people connected with 
academe in one way or another—hired her to do the duller bits of their own jobs, 
finding documents or references, or, in this case, three missing weeks out of a per- 
son’s life. It was almost always work they could do themselves, but Michelle was sim- 
ply better at research than most people, and she was considered worth the extra 
expense. Michelle herself usually enjoyed the work—it gave her interesting side- 
lights on fields about which she knew little, and provided a welcome break from 
routine. 

Plus, this particular job required not so much a researcher as an artist, and 
Michelle was very good at this particular art. 

Michelle looked through the pictures, most scanned from old photographs. 
Davout had selected well: Terzian’s face or profile was clear in every picture. Most 
of the pictures showed him young, in his twenties, and the ones that showed him 
older were of high quality, or showed parts of the body that would be crucial to the 
biometric scan, like his hands or his ears. 

The mermaid paused for a moment to look at one of the old photos: ‘Terzian smil- 
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ing with his arm around a tall, long-legged woman with a wide mouth and dark, 
bobbed hair, presumably the wife who had died. Behind them was a Louis Quinze 
table with a blaze of gladiolas in a cloisonné vase, and, above the table, a large por- 
trait of a stately-looking horse in a heavy gilded frame. Beneath the table were 
stowed —temporarily, Michelle assumed—a dozen or so trophies, which to judge 
from the little golden figures balanced atop them were awarded either for gymnas- 
tics or martial arts. The opulent setting seemed a little at odds with the young, in- 
formally dressed couple: she wore a flowery tropical shirt tucked into khakis, and 
‘Terzian was dressed in a tank top and shorts. There was a sense that the photogra- 
pher had caught them almost in motion, as if they’d paused for the picture en route 
from one place to another. 

Nice shoulders, Michelle thought. Big hands, well-shaped muscular legs. She 
hadn’t ever thought of Terzian as young, or large, or strong, but he had a genuine, 
powerful physical presence that came across even in the old, casual photographs. 
He looked more like a football player than a famous thinker. 

Michelle called up her character-recognition software and fed in all the pictures, 
then checked the software’s work, something she was reasonably certain her em- 
ployer would never have done if he’d been doing this job himself. Most people us- 
ing this kind of canned software didn’t realize how the program could be fooled, 
particularly when used with old media, scanned film prints heavy with grain and 
primitive digital images scanned by machines that simply weren’t very intelligent. In 
the end, Michelle and the software between them managed an excellent job of 
mapping Terzian’s body and calibrating its precise ratios: the distance between the 
eyes, the length of nose and curve of lip, the distinct shape of the ears, the length of 
limb and trunk. Other men might share some of these biometric ratios, but none 
would share them all. 

The mermaid downloaded the data into her specialized research spiders, and sent 
them forth into the electronic world. 

A staggering amount of the trivial past existed there, and nowhere else. People 
had uploaded pictures, diaries, commentary, and video; they'd digitized old home 
movies, complete with the garish, deteriorating colors of the old film stock; they'd 
scanned in family trees, postcards, wedding lists, drawings, political screeds, and im- 
ages of handwritten letters. Long, dull hours of security video. Whatever had meant 
something to someone, at some time, had been turned into electrons and made 
available to the universe at large. 

A surprising amount of this stuff had survived the Lightspeed War—none of it 
had seemed worth targeting, or, if trashed, had been reloaded from backups. 

What all this meant was that Terzian was somewhere in there. Wherever Terzian 
had gone in his weeks of absence —Paris, Dalmatia, or Thule—there would have 
been someone with a camera. In stills of children eating ice cream in front of Notre 
Dame, or moving through the video of buskers playing saxophone on the Pont des 
Artistes, there would be a figure in the background, and that figure would be Ter- 
zian. Terzian might be found lying on a beach in Corfu, reflected in a bar mirror in 
Gdynia, or negotiating with a prostitute in Hamburg’s St. Pauli district— Michelle 
had found targets in exactly those places during the course of her other searches. 

Michelle sent her software forth to find Terzian, then lifted her arms above her 
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head and stretched —stretched fiercely, thrusting out her bare feet and curling the 
toes, the muscles trembling with tension, her mouth vawned in a silent shriek. 

Then she leaned over her deck again, and called up the message from Darton, 
the message shed saved till last. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. “Why won't vou talk to me? I love you!” 

His brown eves were a little wild. 

“Don't you understand?” he cried. “I’m not dead! I'm not really dead!” 


Michelle hovered three or four meters below the surface of Zigzag Lake, gazing up- 
ward at the inverted bowl of the heavens, the brilliant blue of the Pacific sky sur- 
rounded by the dark, shadowy towers of mangrove. Something caught her eye, 
something black and falling, like a bullet: and then there was a splash and a boil of 
bubbles, and the daggerlike bill of a collared kingfisher speared a blue-eyed apogo- 
nid that had been hovering over a bright red coral head. The kingfisher flashed its 
pale underside as it stroked to the surface, its wings doing efficient double dutv as 
fins, and then there was a flurry of wings and feet and bubbles and the kingfisher was 
airborne again. 

Michelle floated up and over the barrel-shaped coral head, then over a pair of gi- 
ant clams, each over a meter long. The clams drew shut as Michelle slid across 
them, withdrawing the huge siphons as thick as her wrist. The fleshy lips that over- 
hung the scalloped edges of the shells were a riot of colors: purples, blues, greens, 
and reds interwoven in a eve-boggling pattern. 

Carefully drawing in her gills so their surfaces wouldn’t be inflamed by coral 
stings, she kicked up her feet and dove beneath the mangrove roots into the narrow 
tunnel that connected Zigzag Lake with the sea. 

Of the three hundred or so Rock Islands, seventy or thereabouts had marine 
lakes. The islands were made of coral limestone and porous to one degree or an- 
other: some lakes were connected to the ocean through tunnels and caves, and oth- 
ers through seepage. Many of the lakes contained forms of life unique in all the 
world, evolved distinctly from their remote ancestors: even now, after all this time, 
new species were being described. 

During the months Michelle had spent in the islands, she thought she'd discov- 
ered two undescribed species: a variation on the Entacmaea medusivora white 
anemone that was patterned strangely with scarlet and a cobalt-blue; and a nudi- 
branch, deep violet with yellow polka dots, that had undulated past her one night on 
the reef, flapping like a tea towel in a strong wind as a seven-knot tidal current tore it 
along. The nudi and samples of the anemone had been sent to the appropriate au- 
thorities, and perhaps in time Michelle would be immortalized by having a Latinate 
version of her name appended to the scientific description of the two marine animals. 

The tunnel was about fifteen meters long. and had a few narrow twists where 
Michelle had to pull her wings in close to her sides and maneuver by the merest flut- 
tering of their edges. The tunnel turned up, and brightened with the sun; the mer- 
maid extended her wings and flew over brilliant pink soft corals toward the light. 

Two hours’ work, she thought, plus a hazardous environment. Twenty-two hundred 
calories, easy. 
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The sea was brilliantly lit, unlike the gloomy marine lake surrounded by tall 
cliffs, mangroves, and shadow, and for a moment Michelle’s sun-dazzled eyes failed 
to see the boat bobbing on the tide. She stopped short, her wings cupping to brake 
her motion, and then she recognized the boat’s distinctive paint job, a bright red 
meant to imitate the natural oil of the cheritem fruit. 

Michelle prudently rose to the surface a safe distance away—Torbiong might be 
fishing, and sometimes he did it with a spear. The old man saw her, and stood to give 
a wave before Michelle could unblock her trachea and draw air into her lungs to 
give a hail. 

“I brought you supplies,” he said. 

“Thanks,” Michelle said as she wiped a rain of sea water from her face. 

Torbiong was over two hundred years old, and Paramount Chief of Koror, the 
capital forty minutes away by boat. He was small and wiry and black-haired, and had 
a broad-nosed, strong-chinned, unlined face. He had traveled over the world and off 
it while voung, but returned to Belau as he aged. His duties as chief were mostly cer- 
emonial, but counted for tax purposes; he had money from hotels and restaurants 
that his ancestors had built and that others managed for him, and he spent most of 
his time visiting his neighbors, gossiping, and fishing. He had befriended Darton 
and Michelle when they’d first come to Belau, and helped them in securing the per- 
missions for their researches on the Rock Islands. A few months back, after Darton 
died, Torbiong had agreed to bring supplies to Michelle in exchange for the occa- 
sional fish. 

His boat was ten meters long and featured a waterproof canopy amidships made 
from interwoven pandanas leaves. Over the scarlet faux-cheritem paint were zigzags, 
crosses, and stripes in the brilliant yellow of the ginger plant. The ends of the thwarts 
were decorated with grotesque carved faces, and dozens of white cowrie shells were 
glued to the gunwales. Wooden statues of the kingfisher bird sat on the prow and 
stern. 

Thrusting above the pandanas canopy were antennae, flagpoles, deep-sea fishing 
rods, fish spears, radar, and a satellite uplink. Below the canopy, where Torbiong 
could command the boat from an elaborately carved throne of breadfruit-tree wood, 
were the engine and rudder controls, radio, audio, and video sets, a collection of 
large audio speakers, a depth finder, a satellite navigation relay, and radar. Attached 
to the uprights that supported the canopy were whistles tuned to make an eerie, dis- 
cordant wailing noise when the boat was at speed. 

Torbiong was fond of discordant wailing noises. As Michelle swam closer, she 
heard the driving, screeching electronic music that Torbiong loved trickling from 
the earpieces of his headset—he normally howled it out of speakers, but when sit- 
ting still he didn’t want to scare the fish. At night, she could hear Torbiong for miles, 
as he raced over the darkened sea blasted out of his skull on betel-nut juice with his 
music thundering and the whistles shrieking. 

He removed the headset, releasing a brief audio onslaught before switching off 
his sound system. 

“You're going to make yourself deaf,” Michelle said. 

Torbiong grinned. “Love that music. Gets the blood moving.” 
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Michelle floated to the boat and put a hand on the gunwale between a pair of 
cowrles. : 


“I saw that boy of yours on the news,” Torbiong said. “He’s making you famous.” 

“I don’t want to be famous.” 

“He doesn’t understand why you don’t talk to him.” 

“He’s dead,” Michelle said. 

Torbiong made a spreading gesture with his hands. “That’s a matter of opinion.” 

“Watch your head,” said Michelle. 

Torbiong ducked as a gust threatened to bring him into contact with a pitcher 
plant that drooped over the edge of the island’s overhang. Torbiong evaded the plant 
and then stepped to the bow to haul in his mooring line before the boat’s canopy got 
caught beneath the overhang. 

Michelle submerged and swam till she reached her banyan tree, then surfaced 
and called down her rope elevator. By the time Torbiong’s boat hissed up to her, 
she’d folded away her gills and wings and was sitting in the sling, kicking her legs 
over the water. 

Torbiong handed her a bag of supplies: some rice, tea, salt, vegetables, and fruit. 
For the last several weeks Michelle had experienced a craving for blueberries, which 
didn’t grow here, and Torbiong had included a large package fresh off the shuttle, 
and a small bottle of cream to go with them. Michelle thanked him. 

“Most tourists want corn chips or something,” Torbiong said pointedly. 

“lm not a tourist,” Michelle said. “I’m sorry I don’t have any fish to swap—I’ve 
been hunting smaller game.” She held out the specimen bag, still dripping sea water. 

Torbiong gestured toward the cooler built into the back of his boat. “I got some 
chai and a chersuuch today,” he said, using the local names for barracuda and mahi 
mahi. 

“Good fishing.” 

“Trolling.” With a shrug, he looked up at her, a quizzical look on his face. “I’ve 
got some calls from reporters,” he said, and then his betel-stained smile broke out. “I 
always make sure to send them tourist literature.” 

“Tm sure they enjoy reading it.” 

Torbiong’s grin widened. “You get lonely, now,” he said, “you come visit the fam- 
ily. We'll give you a home-cooked meal.” 7 

She smiled. “Thanks.” 

They said their farewells and Torbiong’s boat hissed away on its jets, the whistles 
building to an eerie, spine-shivering chord. Michelle rose into the trees and stashed 
her specimens and groceries. With a bowl of blueberries and cream, Michelle 
crossed the rope walkway to her deck, and checked the progress of her search spi- 
ders. 

There were pointers to a swarm of articles about the death of Terzian’s wife, and 
Michelle wished she’d given her spiders clearer instructions about dates. 

The spiders had come up with three pictures. One was a not-very-well focused 
tourist video from July 10, showing a man standing in front of the Basilica di Santa 
Croce in Florence. A statue of Dante, also not in focus, gloomed down at him from 
beneath thick-bellied rain clouds. As the camera panned across him, he stood with 
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his back to the camera, but turned to the right, one leg turned out as he scowled 
down at the ground—the profile was a little smeared, but the big, broad-shouldered 
body seemed right. The software reckoned that there was a 78 percent chance that 
the man was Terzian. 

Michelle got busy refining the image, and after a few passes of the software, de- 
cided the chances of the figure being Terzian were more on the order of 95 percent. 

So maybe Terzian had gone on a Grand Tour of European cultural sites. He 
didn’t look happy in the video, but then the day was rainy and Terzian didn’t have an 
umbrella. 

And his wife had died, of course. 

Now that Michelle had a date and a place she refined the instructions from her 
search spiders to seek out images from Florence a week either way from July 3, and 
then expand the search from there, first all Tuscany, then all Italy. 

If Terzian was doing tourist sites, then she surely had him nailed. 

The next two hits, from her earlier research spiders, were duds. The software gave 
a less than 50 percent chance of Terzian’s being in Lisbon or Cape Sounion, and re- 
finements of the image reduced the chance to something near zero. 

Then the next video popped up, with a time stamp right there in the image— 
Paris, June 26, 13:41:44 hours, just a day before Terzian bought a bankroll of euros 
and vanished. 

<Bingo!> Michelle’s fingers formed. 

The first thing Michelle saw was Terzian walking out of the frame —no doubt this 
time that it was him. He was looking over his shoulder at a small crowd of people. 
There was a dark-haired woman huddled on his arm, her face turned away from the 
camera. Michelle’s heart warmed at the thought of the lonely widower Terzian hav- 
ing an affair in the City of Love. 

Then she followed Terzian’s gaze to see what had so drawn his attention. A dead 
man stretched out on the pavement, surrounded by hapless bystanders. 

And then, as the scene slowly settled into her astonished mind, the video sang at 
her in the piping voice of Pan. 


‘Terzian looked at his audience as anger raged in his backbrain. A wooden chair 
creaked, and the sound spurred Terzian to wonder how long the silence had gone 
on. Even the Slovenian woman who had been drowsing realized that something had 
changed, and blinked herself to alertness. 

“T’m sorry,” he said in French. “But my wife just died, and I don’t feel like playing 
this game any more.” 

His silent audience watched as he gathered his papers, put them in his case, and 
left the lecture room, his feet making sharp, murderous sounds on the wooden floor. 

Yet up to that point his paper had been going all right. He’d been uncertain about 
commenting on Baudrillard in Baudrillard’s own country, and in Baudrillard’s own 
language, a cheery compare-and-contrast exercise between Baudrillard’s “the self 
does not exist” and Rorty’s “I don’t care,” the stereotypical French and American an- 
swers to modern life. There had been seven in his audience, perched on creaking 
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wooden chairs, and none of them had gone to sleep, or walked out, or condemned 
him for his audacity. 

Yet, as he looked at his audience and read on, Terzian had felt the anger growing, 
spawned by the sensation of his own uselessness. Here he was, in the City of Light, 
its every cobblestone a monument to European civilization, and he was in a dreary 
lecture hall on the Left Bank, reading to his audience of seven from a paper that was 
nothing more than a footnote, and a footnote to a footnote at that. To come to the 
land of cogito ergo sum and to answer, I don’t care? 

I came to Paris for this? he thought. To read this drivel? I paid for the privilege of 
doing this? 

I do care, he thought as his feet turned toward the Seine. Desiderio, ergo sum, if 
he had his Latin right. I am in pain, and therefore I do exist. 

He ended in a Norman restaurant on the Ile de la Cité, with lunch as his excuse 
and the thought of getting hopelessly drunk not far from his thoughts. He had ab- 
solutely nothing to do until August, after which he would return to the States and 
collect his belongings from the servants’ quarters of the house on Esplanade, and 
then he would go about looking for a job. 

He wasn’t certain whether he would be more depressed by finding a job or by not 
finding one. 

You are alive, he told himself. You are alive and in Paris with the whole summer 
ahead of you, and you're eating the cuisine of Normandy in the Place Dauphine. 
And if that isn’t a command to be joyful, what is? 

It was then that the Peruvian band began to play. ‘Terzian looked up from his 
plate in weary surprise. ' 

When Terzian had been a child his parents—both university professors —had 
first taken him to Europe, and he’d seen then that every European city had its own 
Peruvian or Bolivian street band, Indians in black bowler hats and colorful blankets 
crouched in some public place, gazing with impassive brown eyes from over their 
guitars and reed flutes. 

Now, a couple of decades later, the musicians were still here, though they'd ex- 
changed the blankets and bowler hats for European styles, and their presentation 
had grown more slick. Now they had amps, and cassettes and CDs for sale. Now they 
had congregated in the triangular Place Dauphine, overshadowed by the neo- 
classical mass of the Palais de Justice, and commenced a Latin-flavored medley of 
old Abba songs. 

Maybe, after Terzian finished his veal in calvados sauce, he’d go up to the band 
and kick in their guitars. 

The breeze flapped the canvas overhead. Terzian looked at his empty plate. The 
food had been excellent, but he could barely remember tasting it. 

Anger still roiled beneath his thoughts. And—for God’s sake —was that band now 
playing Oasis? Those chords were beginning to sound suspiciously like “Wonder- 
wall.” “Wonderwall” on Spanish guitars, reed flutes, and a mandolin! 

Terzian had nearly decided to call for a bottle of cognac and stay here all after- 
noon, but not with that noise in the park. He put some euros on the table, anchor- 
ing the bills with a saucer against the fresh spring breeze that rattled the green 
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canvas canopy over his head. He was stepping through the restaurant's little 
wrought-iron gate to the sidewalk when the scuffle caught his attention. 

The man falling into the street, his face pinched with pain. The hands of the 
three men on either side who were, seemingly, unable to keep their friend erect. 

Idiots, Terzian thought, fury blazing in him. 

There was a sudden shrill of tires, of an auto horn. 

Papers streamed in the wind as they spilled from a briefcase. 

And over it all came the amped sound of pan pipes from the Peruvian band. Won- 
derwall. 

Terzian watched in exasperated surprise as the three men sprang after the papers. 
He took a step toward the fallen man—someone had to take charge here. The fallen 
man’s hair had spilled in a shock over his forehead and he’d curled on his side, his 
face still screwed up in pain. 

The pan pipes played on, one distinct hollow shriek after another. 

Terzian stopped with one foot still on the sidewalk and looked around at faces 
that all registered the same sense of shock. Was there a doctor here? he wondered. A 
French doctor? All his French seemed to have just drained from his head. Even such 
simple questions as Are you all right? and How are you feeling? seemed beyond him 
now. The first aid course he’d taken in his Kenpo school was ages ago. 

Unnaturally pale, the fallen man’s face relaxed. The wind floated his shock of 
thinning dark hair over his face. In the park, ‘Terzian saw a man in a baseball cap 
panning a video camera, and his anger suddenly blazed up again at the fatuous use- 
lessness of the tourist, the uselessness that mirrored his own. 

Suddenly there was a crowd around the casualty, people coming out of stopped 
cars, off the sidewalk. Down the street, Terzian saw the distinctive flat-topped kepis 
of a pair of policemen bobbing toward him from the direction of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, and felt a surge of relief. Someone more capable than this lot would deal with 
this now. 

He began, hesitantly, to step away. And then his arm was seized by a pair of hands 
and he looked in surprise at the woman who had just huddled her face into his 
shoulder, cinnamon-dark skin and eyes invisible beneath wraparound shades. 

“Please,” she said in English a bit too musical to be American. “Take me out of 
here.” 

The sound of the reed pipes followed them as they made their escape. 


He walked her past the statue of the Vert Galant himself, good old lecherous Henri 
IV, and onto the Pont Neuf. ‘To the left, across the Seine, the Louvre glowed in mel- 
low colors beyond a screen of plane trees. 

‘Traffic roared by, a stampede of steel unleashed by a green light. Unfocused 
anger blazed in his mind. He didn’t want this woman attached to him, and he sus- 
pected she was running some kind of scam. The gym bag she wore on a strap over 
one shoulder kept banging him on the ass: Surreptitiously, he slid his hand into his 
right front trouser pocket to make sure his money was still there. 

Wonderwall, he thought. Christ. 
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He supposed he should offer some kind of civilized comment, just in case the 
woman was genuinely distressed. 

“I suppose he'll be all right,” he said, half-barking the words in his annoyance and 
anger. 

The woman’s face was still half-buried in his shoulder. “He’s dead,” she mur- 
mured into his jacket. “Couldn’t you tell?” 

For ‘Terzian, death had never occurred under the sky, but shut away, in hospice 
rooms with crisp sheets and warm colors and the scent of disinfectant. In an explo- 
sion of tumors and wasting limbs and endless pain masked only in part by morphia. 

He thought of the man’s pale face, the sudden relaxation. 

Yes, he thought, death came with a sigh. 

Reflex kept him talking. “The police were coming,” he said. “They’ll—they’ll 
call an ambulance or something.” 

“T only hope they catch the bastards who did it,” she said. 

Terzian’s heart gave a jolt as he recalled the three men who let the victim fall, 
and then dashed through the square for his papers. For some reason, all he could re- 
member about them were their black-laced boots, with thick soles. 

“Who were they?” he asked blankly. 

The woman’s shades slid down her nose, and Terzian saw startling green eyes nar- 
rowed to murderous slits. “I suppose they think of themselves as cops,” she said. 


Terzian parked his companion in a café near Les Halles, within sight of the dome of 
the Bourse. She insisted on sitting indoors, not on the sidewalk, and on facing the 
front door so that she could scan whoever came in. She put her gym bag, with its 
white Nike swoosh, on the floor between the table legs and the wall, but Terzian no- 
ticed she kept its shoulder strap in her lap, as if she might have to bolt at any mo- 
ment. 

Terzian kept his wedding ring within her sight. He wanted her to see it; it might 
make things simpler. 

Her hands were trembling. Terzian ordered coffee for them both. “No,” she said 
suddenly. “I want ice cream.” 

Terzian studied her as she turned to the waiter and ordered in French. She was 
around his own age, twenty-nine. There was no question that she was a mixture of 
races, but which races? The flat nose could be African or Asian or Polynesian, and 
Polynesia was again confirmed by the black, thick brows. Her smooth brown com- 
plexion could be from anywhere but Europe, but her pale green eyes were nothing 
but European. Her broad, sensitive mouth suggested Nubia. The black ringlets 
yanked into a knot behind her head could be African or East Indian, or, for that mat- 
ter, French. The result was too striking to be beautiful —and also too striking, ‘Ter- 
zian thought, to belong to a successful criminal. Those looks could be too easily 
identified. 

The waiter left. She turned her wide eyes toward Terzian, and seemed faintly sur- 
prised that he was still there. 

“My name’s Jonathan,” he said. 
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“I'm,” hesitating, “Stephanie.” 

“Really?” Terzian let his skepticism show. 

“Yes.” She nodded, reaching in a pocket for cigarettes. “Why would | lie? It 
doesn’t matter if you know my real name or not.” 

“Then you'd better give me the whole thing.” 

She held her cigarette upward, at an angle, and enunciated clearly. “Stephanie 
América Pais e Silva.” 

“America?” 

Striking a match. “It’s a perfectly ordinary Portuguese name.” 

He looked at her. “But you're not Portuguese.” 

“I carry a Portuguese passport.” 

Terzian bit back the comment, I’m sure you do. 

Instead he said, “Did you know the man who was killed?” 

Stephanie nodded. The drags she took off her cigarette did not ease the tremor in 
her hands. 

“Did you know him well?” 

“Not very.” She dragged in smoke again, then let the smoke out as she spoke. 

“He was a colleague. A biochemist.” 

Surprise silenced Terzian. Stephanie tipped ash into the Cinzano ashtray, but 
her nervousness made her miss, and the little tube of ash fell on the tablecloth. 

“Shit,” she said, and swept the ash to the floor with a nervous movement of her 
fingers. 

“Are you a biochemist, too?” Terzian asked. 

“I’m a nurse.” She looked at him with her pale eyes. “I work for Santa Croce— 
it's a—” 

“A relief agency.” A Catholic one, he remembered. The name meant Holy Cross. 

She nodded. 

“Shouldn’t you go to the police?” he asked. And then his skepticism returned. 
“Oh, that’s right— it was the police who did the killing.” 

“Not the French police.” She leaned across the table toward him. “This was a dif- 
ferent sort of police, the kind who think that killing someone and making an arrest 
are the same thing. You look at the television news tonight. They'll report the death, 
but there won’t be any arrests. Or any suspects.” Her face darkened, and she leaned 
back in her chair to consider a new thought. “Unless they somehow manage to 
blame it on me.” 

‘Terzian remembered papers flying in the spring wind, men in heavy boots sprint- 
ing after. The pinched, pale face of the victim. 

“Who, then?” 

She gave him a bleak look through a curl of cigarette smoke. “Have you ever 
heard of Transnistria?” 

‘Terzian hesitated, then decided “No” was the most sensible answer. 

“The murderers are Transnistrian.” A ragged smile drew itself across Stephanie’s 
face. “Their intellectual property police. They killed Adrian over a copyright.” 

At that point, the waiter brought Terzian’s coffee, along with Stephanie’s order. 
Hers was colossal, a huge glass goblet filled with pastel-colored ice creams and 
fruit syrups in bright primary colors, topped by a mountain of cream anda toy pin- 
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wheel on a candy-striped stick. Stephanie looked at the creation in shock, her eyes 
wide. 

“T love ice cream,” she choked, and then her eyes brimmed with tears and she be- 
gan to cry. 


Stephanie wept for a while, across the table, and, between sobs, choked down heap- 
ing spoonfuls of ice cream, eating in great gulps and swiping at her lips and tear- 
stained cheeks with a paper napkin. 

The waiter stood quietly in the corner, but from his glare and the set of his jaw it 
was Clear that he blamed Terzian for making the lovely woman cry. 

Terzian felt his body surge with the impulse to aid her, but he didn’t know what 
to do. Move around the table and put an arm around her? Take her hand? Call 
someone to take her off his hands? 

The latter, for preference. 

He settled for handing her a clean napkin when her own grew sodden. 

His skepticism had not survived the mention of the Transnistrian copyright po- 
lice. This was far too bizarre to be a con—a scam was based on basic human desire, 
greed, or lust, not something as abstract as intellectual property. Unless there was a 
gang who made a point of targeting academics from the States, luring them with a 
tantalizing hook about a copyright worth murdering for. . . . 

Eventually, the storm subsided. Stephanie pushed the half-consumed ice cream 
away, and reached for another cigarette. 

He tapped his wedding ring on the table top, something he did when thinking. 
“Shouldn’t you contact the local police?” he asked. “You know something about 
this ... death.” For some reason he was reluctant to use the word murder. It was as 
if using the word would make something true, not the killing itself but his relation- 
ship to the killing . . . to call it murder would grant it some kind of power over him. 

She shook her head. “I’ve got to get out of France before those guys find me. Out 
of Europe, if I can, but that would be hard. My passport’s in my hotel room, and 
they're probably watching it.” 

“Because of this copyright.” 

Her mouth twitched in a half-smile. “That’s right.” 

“It’s not a literary copyright, I take it.” 

She shook her head, the half-smile still on her face. 

“Your friend was a biologist.” He felt a hum in his nerves, a certainty that he al- 
ready knew the answer to the next question. 

“Is it a weapon?” he asked. 

She wasn’t surprised by the question. “No,” she said. “No, just the opposite.” She 
took a drag on her cigarette and sighed the smoke out. “It’s an antidote. An antidote 
to human folly.” 


“Listen,” Stephanie said. “Just because the Soviet Union fell doesn’t mean that So- 
vietism fell with it. Sovietism is still there—the only difference is that its moral jus- 
tification is gone, and what’s left is violence and extortion disguised as law 
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enforcement and taxation. The old empire breaks up, and in the West you think 
it’s great, but more countries just meant more palms to be greased —all through- 
out the former Soviet empire you’ve got more ‘inspectors’ and ‘tax collectors, 
more ‘customs agents’ and ‘security directorates’ than there ever were under the 
Russians. All these people do is prey off their own populations, because no one 
else will do business with them unless they’ve got oil or some other resource that 
people want.” 

“Trashcanistans,” Terzian said. It was a word he’d heard used of his own ancestral 
homeland, the former Soviet Republic of Armenia, whose looted economy and para- 
noid, murderous, despotic Russian puppet regime was supported only by millions of 
dollars sent to the country by Americans of Armenian descent, who thought that prop- 
ping up the gang of thugs in power somehow translated into freedom for the fatherland. 

Stephanie nodded. “And the worst Trashcanistan of all is Transnistria.” 

She and Terzian had left the café and taken a taxi back to the Left Bank and Ter- 
zian’s hotel. He had turned the television to a local station, but muted the sound un- 
til the news came on. Until then the station showed a rerun of an American cop 
show, stolid, businesslike detectives underplaying their latest sordid confrontation 
with tragedy. 

The hotel room hadn’t been built for the queen-sized bed it now held, and there 
was an eighteen-inch clearance around the bed and no room for chairs. Terzian, not 
wanting Stephanie to think he wanted to get her in the sack, perched uncertainly on 
a corner of the bed, while Stephanie disposed herself more comfortably, sitting 
cross-legged in its center. 

“Moldova was a Soviet republic put together by Stalin,” she said. “It was made up 
of Bessarabia, which was a part of Romania that Stalin chewed off at the beginning 
of the Second World War, plus a strip of industrial land on the far side of the Dnies- 
ter. When the Soviet Union went down, Moldova became ‘independent’ —” Terzian 
could hear the quotes in her voice. “But independence had nothing to do with the 
Moldovan people, it was just Romanian-speaking Soviet elites going off on their own 
account once their own superiors were no longer there to restrain them. And 
Moldova soon split—first the Turkish Christians . . .” 

“Wait a second,” ‘Terzian said. “There are Christian Turks?” 

The idea of Christian Turks was not a part of his Armenian-American worldview. 

Stephanie nodded. “Orthodox Christian Turks, yes. They're called Gagauz, and 
they now have their own autonomous republic of Gagauzia within Moldova.” 

Stephanie reached into her pocket for a cigarette and her lighter. 

“Uh,” Terzian said. “Would you mind smoking out the window?” 

Stephanie made a face. “Americans,” she said, but she moved to the window and 


opened it, letting in a blast of cool spring air. She perched on the windowsill, shel- 
tered her cigarette from the wind, and lit up. 


“Where was I?” she asked. 

“Turkish Christians.” 

“Right.” Blowing smoke into the teeth of the gale. “Gagauzia was only the start— 
after that, a Russian general allied with a bunch of crooks and KGB types created a 
rebellion in the bit of Moldova that was on the far side of the Dniester —another col- 
lection of Soviet elites, representing no one but themselves. Once the Russian- 
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speaking rebels rose against their Romanian-speaking oppressors, the Soviet Four- 
teenth Army stepped in as ‘peacekeepers, complete with blue helmets, and created 
a twenty-mile-wide state recognized by no other government. And that meant more 
military, more border guards, more administrators, more taxes to charge, and cus- 
toms duties, and uniformed ex-Soviets whose palms needed greasing. And over a 
hundred thousand refugees who could be put in camps while the administration 
stole their supplies and rations. . . . 

“But—” She jabbed the cigarette like a pointer. “Transnistria had a problem. No 
other nation recognized their existence, and they were tiny and had no natural re- 
sources, barring the underage girls they enslaved by the thousands to export for pros- 
titution. The rest of the population was leaving as fast as they could, restrained only 
slightly by the fact that they carried passports no other state recognized, and that 
meant there were fewer people whose productivity the elite could steal to support 
their predatory post-Soviet lifestyles. All they had was a lot of obsolete Soviet heavy 
industry geared to produce stuff no one wanted. 

“But they still had the infrastructure. They had power plants—running off Rus- 
sian oil they couldn't afford to buy—and they had a transportation system. So the 
outlaw regime set up to attract other outlaws who needed industrial capacity —the 
idea was that they'd attract entrepreneurs who were excused paying most of the local 
‘taxes’ in exchange for making one big payoff to the higher echelon.” 

“Weapons?” Terzian asked. 

“Weapons, sure,” Stephanie nodded. “Mostly they're producing cheap knockoffs 
of other people’s guns, but the guns are up to the size of howitzers. They tried bank- 
ing and data havens, but the authorities couldn’t restrain themselves from ripping 
those off—banks and data run on trust and control of information, and when the 
regulators are greedy, shortsighted crooks, you don’t get either one. So what they set- 
tled on was, well, biotech. They’ve got companies creating cheap generic pharma- 
ceuticals that evade Western patents. ...” Her look darkened. “Not that I’ve got a 
problem with that, not when I’ve seen thousands dying of diseases they couldn’t af- 
ford to cure. And they’ve also got other companies who are ripping off Western ge- 
netic research to develop their own products. And as long as they make their payoffs 
to the elite, these companies remain completely unregulated. Nobody, not even the 
government, knows what they’re doing in those factories, and the government gives 
them security free of charge.” 

‘Terzian imagined gene-splicing going on in a rusting Soviet factory, rows and 
rows of mutant plants with untested, unregulated genetics, all set to be released on 
an unsuspecting world. Transgenic elements drifting down the Dniester to the 
Black Sea, growing quietly in its saline environment. . . . 

“The news,” Stephanie reminded, and poKRESS 
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“I’m worried about my granddaughter,” Harry Kramer said, passing half of 
his sandwich to Manny Feldman. Manny took it eagerly. The sandwich was 
huge, thick slices of beef and horseradish between fresh slabs of crusty bread. 
Pigeons watched the park bench hopefully. 

“Jackie. The granddaughter who writes books,” Manny said. Harry 
watched to see that Manny ate. You couldn’t trust Manny to eat enough; 
he stayed too skinny. At least in Harry’s opinion. Manny, Jackie—the world, 
Harry sometimes thought, had all grown too skinny when he somehow hadn’t 
been looking. Skimpy. Stretch-feeling. Harry nodded to see horseradish spurt 
in a satisfying stream down Manny’s scraggly beard. 

“Jackie. Yes,” Harry said. 

“So what's wrong with her? She’s sick?” Manny eyed Harry’s strudel, cherry 
with real yeast bread. Harry passed it to him. “Harry, the whole thing? I 
couldn’t.” 

“Take it, take it, I don’t want it. You should eat. No, she’s not sick. She’s 
miserable.” When Manny, his mouth full of strudel, didn’t answer, Harry 
put a hand on Manny’s arm. “Miserable.” 

Manny swallowed hastily. “How do you know? You saw her this week?” 

“No. Next Tuesday. She’s bringing me a book by a friend of hers. I know 
from this.” He drew a magazine from an inner pocket of his coat. The coat 
was thick tweed, almost new, with wooden buttons. On the cover of the 
glossy magazine a woman smiled contemptuously. A woman with hollow, 
starved-looking cheeks who obviously didn’t get enough to eat either. 

“That’s not a book,” Manny pointed out. 

“So she writes stories, too. Listen to this. Just listen. ‘I stood in my 
backyard, surrounded by the false bright toxin-fed green, and realized that 
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the earth was dead. What else could it be, since we humans swarmed upon 
it like maggots on carrion, growing our hectic gleaming molds, leaving our 
slime trails across the senseless surface?’ Does that sound like a happy 
woman?” 

“Hoo boy,” Manny said. 

“Tt’s all like that. ‘Don’t read my things, Popsy,’ she says. ‘You’re not in 
the audience for my things.’ Then she smiles without ever once showing 
her teeth.” Harry flung both arms wide. “Who else should be in the audience 
but her own grandfather?” 

Manny swallowed the last of the strudel. Pigeons fluttered angrily. “She 
never shows her teeth when she smiles? Never?” 

“Never.” 

“Hoo boy,” Manny said. Did you want all of that orange?” 

“No, I brought it for you, to take home. But did you finish that whole 
half a sandwich already?” 

“T thought I'd take it home,” Manny said humbly. He showed Harry the 
tip of the sandwich, wrapped in the thick brown butcher paper, protruding 
from the pocket of his old coat. 

Harry nodded approvingly. “Good, good. Take the orange, too. I brought 
it for you.” 

Manny took the orange. Three teenagers carrying huge shrieking radios 
sauntered past. Manny started to put his hands over his ears, received a look 
of dangerous contempt from the teenager with green hair, and put his hands 
on his lap. The kid tossed an empty beer bottlc onto the pavement before 
their feet. It shattered. Harry scowled fiercely but Manny stared straight 
ahead. When the cacophony had passed, Manny said, “Thank you for the 
orange. Fruit, it costs so much this time of year.” 

Harry still scowled. “Not in 1937.” 

“Don’t start that again, Harry.” 

Harry said sadly, “Why won’t you ever believe me? Could I afford to bring 
all this food if I got it at 1988 prices? Could I afford this coat? Have you 
seen buttons like this in 1988, on a new coat? Have you seen sandwiches 
wrapped in that kind of paper since we were young? Have you? Why won’t 
you believe me?” 

Manny slowly peeled his orange. The rind was pale, and the orange had 
seeds. “Harry. Don’t start.” 

“But why won’t you just come to my room and see?” 

Manny sectioned the orange. “Your room. A cheap furnished room in a 
Social Security hotel. Why should I go? I know what will be there. What 
will be there is the same thing in my room. A bed, a chair, a table, a hot 
plate, some cans of food. Better I should meet you here in the park, get at 
least a little fresh air.” He looked at Harry meekly, the orange clutched in 
one hand. “Don’t misunderstand. It’s not from a lack of friendship I say this. 
You're good to me, you're the best friend I have. You bring me things from 
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a great deli, you talk to me, you share with me the family I don’t have. It’s 
enough, Harry. It’s more than enough. I don’t need to see where you live 
like I live.” 

Harry gave it up. There were moods, times, when it was just impossible 
to budge Manny. He dug in, and in he stayed. “Eat your orange.” 

“It’s a good orange. So tell me more about Jackie.” 

“Jackie.” Harry shook his head. Two kids on bikes tore along the path. 
One of them swerved towards Manny and snatched the orange from his 
hand. “Aw riggghhhtttt!” 

Harry scowled after the child. It had been a girl. Manny just wiped the 
orange juice off his fingers onto the knee of his pants. “Is everything she 
writes so depressing?” 

“Everything,” Harry said. “Listen to this one.” He drew out another 
magazine, smaller, bound in rough paper with a stylized linen drawing of 
a woman’s private parts on the cover. On the cover! Harry held the magazine 
with one palm spread wide over the drawing, which made it difficult to keep 
the pages open while he read. “ ‘She looked at her mother in the only way 
possible: with contempt, contempt for all the betrayals and compromises that 
had been her mother’s life, for the sad soft lines of defeat around her mother’s 
mouth, for the bright artificial dress too young for her wasted years, for even 
the leather handbag, Gucci of course, filled with blood money for having 
sold her life to a man who had long since ceased to want it.’ ” 

“Hoo boy,” Manny said. “About a mother she wrote that?” 

“About everybody. All the time.” 

“And where is Barbara?” 

“Reno again. Another divorce.” How many had that been? After two, did 
anybody count? Harry didn’t count. He imagined Barbara’s life as a large 
roulette wheel like the ones on TV, little silver men bouncing in and out 
of red and black pockets. Why didn’t she get dizzy? 

Manny said slowly, “I always thought there was a lot of love in her.” 

“A lot of that she’s got,” Harry said dryly. 

“Not Barbara—Jackie. A lot of . . . I don’t know. Sweetness. Under the 
way she is.” 

“The way she is,” Harry said gloomily. “Prickly. A cactus. But you’re 
tight, Manny, I know what you mean. She just needs someone to soften 
her up. Love her back, maybe. Although I love her.” 

The two old men looked at each other. Manny said, “Harry. . . .” 

“T know, I know. I’m only a grandfather, my love doesn’t count, I’m just 
there. Like air. “‘You’re wonderful, Popsy,’ she says, and still no teeth when 
she smiles. But you know, Manny—you are right!” Harry jumped up from 
the bench. “You are! What she needs is a young man to love her!” 

Manny looked alarmed. “I didn’t say—” 

“T don’t know why I didn’t think of it before!” 

“Harry—” 
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“And her stories, too! Full of ugly murders, ugly places, unhappy endings. 
What she needs is something to show her that writing could be about sweet- 
ness, too.” 

Manny was staring at him hard. Harry felt a rush of affection. That Manny 
should have the answer! Skinny wonderful Manny! 

Manny said slowly, “Jackie said to me, ‘I write about reality.’ That’s what 
she said, Harry.” 

“So there’s no sweetness in reality? Put sweetness in her life, her writing 
will go sweet. She needs this, Manny. A really nice fellow!” 

‘Two men in jogging suits ran past. One of their Reeboks came down on 
a shard of beer bottle. “Every fucking time!” he screamed, bending over to 
inspect his shoe. “Fucking park!” 

“Well, what do you expect?” the other drawled, looking at Manny and 
Harry. “Although you'd think that if we could clean up Lake Erie. . . .” 

“Fucking derelicts!” the other snarled. They jogged away. 

“Of course,” Harry said, “it might not be easy to find the sort of guy to 
convince Jackie.” 

“Harry, I think you should maybe think—” 

“Not here,” Harry said suddenly. “Not here. There. In 1937.” 

HOY wanes 

“Yeah,” Harry said, nodding several times. Excitement filled him like 
light, like electricity. What an idea! “It was different then.” 

Manny said nothing. When he stood up, the sleeve of his coat exposed 
the number tattooed on his wrist. He said quietly, “It was no paradise in 
1937 either, Harry.” 

Harry seized Manny’s hand. “I’m going to do it, Manny. Find someone 
for her there. Bring him here.” 

Manny sighed. “Tomorrow at the chess club, Harry? At one o'clock? It’s 
Tuesday.” 

“Tll tell you then how I’m coming with this.” 

“Fine, Harry. Fine. All my wishes go with you. You know that.” 

Harry stood up too, still holding Manny’s hand. A middle-aged man 
staggered to the bench and slumped onto it. The smell of whiskey rose from 
him in waves. He eyed Manny and Harry with sco. “Fucking fags.” 

“Good night, Harry.” 

“Manny—if you’d only come ... money goes so much farther 
theron 

“Tomorrow at one. At the chess club.” 

Harry watched his friend walk away. Manny’s foot dragged a little; the 
knee must be bothering him again. Harry wished Manny would see a doctor. 
Maybe a doctor would know why Manny stayed so skinny. 


Harry walked back to his hotel. In the lobby, old men slumped in up- 
holstery thin from wear, burned from cigarettes, shiny in the seat from long 
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sitting. Sitting and sitting, Harry thought—life measured by the seat of the 
pants. And now it was getting dark. No one would go out from here until 
the next daylight. Harry shook his head. 

The elevator wasn’t working again. He climbed the stairs to the third floor. 
Halfway there, he stopped, felt in his pocket, counted five quarters, six dimes, 
two nickels, and eight pennies. He returned to the lobby. “Could I have 
two dollar bills for this change, please? Maybe old bills?” 

The clerk looked at him suspiciously. “Your rent paid up?” 

“Certainly,” Harry said. The woman grudgingly gave him the money. 

“Thank you. You look very lovely today, Mrs. Raduski.” Mrs. Raduski 
snorted. 

In his room, Harry looked for his hat. He finally found it under his bed 
—how had it gotten under his bed? He dusted it off and put it on. It had 
cost him $3.25. He opened the closet door, parted the clothes hanging from 
their metal pole—like Moses parting the sea, he always thought, a Moses 
come again—and stepped to the back of the closet, remembering with his 
body rather than his mind the sharp little twist to the right just past the far 
gray sleeve of his good wool suit. 

He stepped out into the bare corner of a warehouse. Cobwebs brushed 
his hat; he had stepped a little too far right. Harry crossed the empty concrete 
space to where the lumber stacks started, and threaded his way through them. 
The lumber, too, was covered with cobwebs; not much building going on. 
On his way out the warehouse door, Harry passed the night watchman 
coming on duty. 

“Quiet all day, Harry?” 

“As a church, Rudy,” Harry said. Rudy laughed. He laughed a lot. He 
was also indisposed to question very much. The first time he had seen Harry 
coming out of the warehouse in a bemused daze, he must have assumed 
that Harry had been hired to work there. Peering at Rudy’s round, vacant 
face, Harry realized that he must hold this job because he was someone’s 
uncle, someone’s cousin, someone’s something. Harry had felt a small glow 
of approval; families should take care of their own. He had told Rudy that 
he had lost his key and asked him for another. 

Outside it was late afternoon. Harry began walking. Eventually there were 
people walking past him, beside him, across the strect from him. Everybody 
wore hats. The women wore bits of velvet or wool with dotted veils across 
their noses and long, graceful dresses in small prints. The men wore fedoras 
with suits as baggy as Harry’s. When he reached the park there were children, 
girls in long black tights and hard shoes, boys in buttoned shirts. Everyone 
looked like it was Sunday morning. 

Pushcarts and shops lined the sidewalks. Harry bought a pair of socks, 
thick gray wool, for 89 cents. When the man took his dollar, Harry held his 
breath: each first time made a little pip in his stomach. But no one ever 
looked at the dates of old bills. He bought two oranges for five cents each, 
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and then, thinking of Manny, bought a third. At a candystore he bought 
G-8 And His Battle Aces for fifteen cents. At The Collector’s Cozy in the 
other time they would gladly give him thirty dollars for it. Finally, he bought 
a cherry Coke for a nickel and headed towards the park. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said a young man who bumped into Harry on thc 
sidewalk. “I’m so sorry!” Harry looked at him hard: but, no. Too young. 
Jackie was twenty-eight. 

Some children ran past, making for the movie theater. Spencer Tracy in 
Captains Courageous. Harry sat down on a green-painted wooden bench 
under a pair of magnificent Dutch elms. On the bench lay a news-magazine. 
Harry glanced at it to see when in September this was: the 28th. The cover 
pictured a young blond Nazi soldier standing at stiff salute. Harry thought 
again of Manny, frowned, and turned the magazine cover down. 

For the next hour, people walked past. Harry studied them carefully. 
When it got too dark to see, he walked back to the warehouse, on the way 
buying an apple kuchen at a bakery with a curtain behind the counter looped 
back to reveal a man in his shirt sleeves eating a plate of stew at a table 
bathed in soft yellow lamplight. The kuchen cost thirty-two cents. 

At the warehouse, Harry let himself in with his key, slipped past Rudy 
nodding over Paris Nights, and walked to his cobwebby corner. He emerged 
from his third-floor closet into his room. Beyond the window, sirens wailed 
and would not stop. 


“So how’s it going?” Manny asked. He dripped kuchen crumbs on the 
chessboard; Harry brushed them away. Manny had him down a knight. 

“It’s going to take time to find somebody that’s right,” Harry said. “I'd 
like to have someone by next Tuesday when I meet Jackie for dinner, but I 
don’t know. It’s not easy. There are requirements. He has to be young enough 
to be attractive, but old enough to understand Jackie. He has to be sweet- 
natured enough to do her some good, but strong enough not to panic at 
jumping over fifty-two years. Somebody educated. An educated man—he 
might be more curious than upset by my closet. Don’t you think?” 

“Better watch your queen,” Manny said, moving his rook. “So how are 
you going to find him?” 

“It takes time,” Harry said. “I’m working on it.” 

Manny shook his head. “You have to get somebody here, you have to 
convince him he is here, you have to keep him from turning right around 
and running back in time through your shirts. . . . I don’t know, Harry. I 
don’t know. I’ve been thinking. This thing is not simple. What if you did 
something wrong? Took somebody important out of 1937?” 

“I won’t pick anybody important.” 

“What if you made a mistake and brought your own Be ieee And 
something happened to him here?” 

“My grandfather was already dead in 1937.” 
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“What if you brought me? I’m already here.” 

“You didn’t live here in 1937.” 

“What if you brought you?” 

“T didn’t live here either.” 

“What if you... .” 

“Manny,” Harry said, “I’m not bringing somebody important. I’m not 
bringing somebody we know. I’m not bringing somebody for permanent. 
I’m just bringing a nice guy for Jackie to meet, go dancing, see a different 
kind of nature. A different view of what’s possible. An innocence. I’m sure 
there are fellows here that would do it, but I don’t know any, and I don’t 
know how to bring any to her. From there I know. Is this so complicated? 
Is this so unpredictable?” 

“Yes,” Manny said. He had on his stubborn look again. How could 
somebody so skimpy look so stubborn? Harry sighed and moved his lone 
knight. 

“T brought you some whole socks.” 

“Thank you. That knight, it’s not going to help you much.” 

“Lectures. That’s what there was there that there isn’t here. Everybody 
went to lectures. No TV, movies cost money, they went to free lectures.” 

“T remember,” Manny said. “I was a young man myself. Harry, this thing 
is not simple.” 

“Yes, it is,” Harry said stubbornly. 

“1937 was not simple.” 

“Tt will work, Manny.” 

“Check,” Manny said. 

That evening, Harry went back. This time it was the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 16. On newsstands the New York Times announced that President 
Roosevelt and John L. Lewis had talked pleasantly at the White House. 
Cigarettes cost thirteen cents a pack. Women wore cotton stockings and 
clunky, high-heeled shoes. Schrafft’s best chocolates were sixty cents a pound. 
Small boys addressed Harry as “sir.” 

He attended six lectures in two days. A Madame Trefania lectured on 
theosophy to a hall full of badly-dressed women with thin, pursed lips. A 
union organizer roused an audience to a pitch that made Harry leave after 
the first thirty minutes. A skinny, nervous missionary showed slides of re- 
ligious outposts in China. An archeologist back from a Mexican dig gave a 
dry, impatient talk about temples to an audience of three people. A New 
Deal Democrat spoke passionately about aiding the poor, but afterwards 
addressed all the women present as “Sister.” Finally, just when Harry was 
starting to feel discouraged, he found it. 

A museum offered a series of lectures on “Science of Today—and To- 
morrow.” Harry heard a slim young man with a reddish beard speak with 
idealistic passion about travel to the moon, the planets, the stars. It seemed 
to Harry that compared to stars, 1989 might seem reasonably close. The 
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young man had warm hazel eyes and a sense of humor. When he spoke 
about life in a space ship, he mentioned in passing that women would be 
freed from much domestie drudgcry they now endurcd. Throughout the 
lecture, he smoked, lighting cigarettes with a maseuline squinting of eyes 
and eupping of hands. He said that imagination was the human quality that 
would most hclp people adjust to the future. His shoes were polished. 

But most of all, Harry thought, he had a glow. A fine golden Boy Scout 
glow that made Harry think of old covers for the Saturday Evening Post. 
Whieh herc cost five cents. 

After the leeturc, Harry stayed in his chair in the front row, outwaiting 
even the girl with bright red lipstiek who lingercd around the lecturer, this 
Robert Gernshon. From timc to time, Gcrnshon glaneed over at Harry with 
quizzical interest. Finally the girl, red lips pouting, sashayed out of the hall. 

“Hello,” Harry said. “Pim Harry Kramer. I enjoyed your talk. I have 
something to show you that you would be very interested in.” 

The hazel cyes turned wary. “Oh, no, no,” Harry said. “Something sci- 
entific. Here, look at this.” He handed Gernshon a filtered Vantage Light. 

“How long it is,” Gernshon said. “What’s this madc of?” 

“The filter? It’s madc of . . . a new filtcr material. Tastes milder and cuts 
down on the nicotine. Mueh better for you. Look at this.” He gave Gernshon 
a styrofoam eup from MacDonald’s. “It’s made of a new material, too. Very 
cheap. Disposable.” 

Gernshon fingcred the cup. “Who are you?” he said quietly. 

“A seientist. I’m interested in the seienee of tomorrow, too. Like you. I’d 
like to invite you to see my laboratory, which is in my home.” 

“In your home?” 

“Yes. In a small way. Just dabbling, you know.” Harry could fecl himself 
getting rattled; the young hazel eyes stared at him so steadily. Jackie, he 
thought. Dcad earths. Maggots and earrion. Contempt for mothers. What 
would Gernshon say? When would Gernshon say anything? 

“Thank you,” Gernshon finally said. “When would be convenient?” 

“Now?” Harry said. He tricd to remember what time of day it was now. 
All he could picture was leeture halls. 

Gershon eamce. It was nine-thirty in the evening of Friday, September 
17. Harry walked Gernshon through the streets, trying to talk animatedly, 
trying to distract. He said that he himself was very intercsted in travel to the 
stars. He said it had always been his dream to stand on another planet and 
take in great gulps of complctcly unpolluted air. He said his great heroes 
were thosc biologists who made that twisty model of DNA. He said science 
had becn his life. Gernshon walked more and more silently. 

“Of course,” Harry said hastily, “likc most seientists, I’m mostly familiar 
with my own field. You know how it is.” 

“What is your field, Dr. Kramer?” Gernshon asked quietly. 

“Electrieity,” Harry said, and hit him on the back of the head with a solid 
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brass candlestick from the pocket of his coat. The candlestick had cost him 
three dollars at a pawn shop. 

They had walked past the stores and pushcarts to a point where the locked 
business offices and warehouses began. There were no passers-by, no mug- 
gers, no street dealers, no Guardian Angels, no punk gangs. Only him, 
hitting an unarmed man with a candlestick. He was no better than the 
punks. But what else could he do? What else could he do? Nothing but 
hit him softly, so softly that Gernshon was struggling again almost before 
Harry got his hands and feet tied, well before he got on the blindfold and 
gag. “I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” he kept saying to Gernshon. Gernshon did not 
look as if the apology made any difference. Harry dragged him into the 
warehouse. 

Rudy was asleep over Spicy Stories. Breathing very hard, Harry pulled the 
young man—not more than 150 pounds, it was good Harry had looked for 
slim—to the far corner, through the gate, and into his closet. 

“Listen,” he said urgently to Gernshon after removing the gag. “Listen. 
I can call the Medicare Emergency Hotline. If your head feels broken. Are 
you feeling faint? Do you think you maybe might go into shock?” 

Gernshon lay on Harry’s rug, glaring at him, saying nothing. 

“Listen, I know this is maybe a little startling to you. But I’m not a pervert, 
not a cop, not anything but a grandfather with a problem. My granddaughter. 
I need your help to solve it, but | won’t take much of your time. You’re 
now somewhere besides where you gave your lecture. A pretty long ways 
away. But you don’t have to stay here long, I promise. Just two weeks, tops, 
and I'll send you back. I promise, on my mother’s grave. And I'll make it 
worth your while. I promise.” 

“Untie me.” 

“Yes. Of course. Right away. Only you have to not attack me, because 
I’m the only one who can get you back from here.” He had a sudden 
inspiration. “I’m like a foreign consul. You’ve maybe traveled abroad?” 

Gernshon looked around the dingy room. “Untie me.” 

“T will. In two minutes. Five, tops. I just want to explain a little first.” 

“Where am I?” 

mi osey” 

Gernshon said nothing. Harry explained brokenly, talking as fast as he 
could, saying he could move from 1989 to September, 1937 when he wanted 
to, but he could take Gernshon back too, no problem. He said he made the 
trip often, it was perfectly safe. He pointed out how much farther a small 
Social Security check, no pension, could go at 1937 prices. He mentioned 
Manny’s strudel. Only lightly did he touch on the problem of Jackie, figuring 
there would be a better time to share domestic difficulties, and his closet he 
didn’t mention at all. It was hard to keep his eyes averted from the closet 
door. He did mention how bitter people could be in 1989, how lost, how 
weary from expecting so much that nothing was a delight, nothing a sweet 
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surprise. He was just working up to a tirade on innocence when Gernshon 
said again, in a different tone, “Untie me.” 

“Of course,” Harry said quickly, “I don’t expect you to belicve mc. Why 
should you think you’re in 1989? Go, see for yourself. Look at that light, 
it’s still carly morning. Just be careful out there, is all.” He untied Gernshon 
and stood with his eyes squeezed shut, waiting. 

When nothing hit him, Harry opened his eyes. Gernshon was at the door. 
“Wait!” Harry cried. “You'll need more money!” He dug into his pocket 
and pulled out a twenty-dollar bill, carefully saved for this, and all the change 
he had. 

Gershon examined the coins carcfully, then looked up at Harry. He said 
nothing. He opened the door and Harry, still trembling, sat down in his 
chair to wait. 

Gernshon came back three hours later, pale and sweating. “My God!” 

“T know just what you mean,” Harry said. “A zoo out there. Have a drink.” 

Gernshon took the mixture Harry had ready in his toothbrush glass and 
gulped it down. He caught sight of the bottle, which Harry had left on the 
dresser: Seagram’s V.O., with the cluttered, tiny-print label. He threw the 
glass across the room and covered his face with his hands. 

“Tm sorry,” Harry said apologetically. “But then it cost only $3.37 the 
fifth.” 

Gernshon didn’t move. 

“Tm really sorry,” Harry said. He raised both hands, palms up, and 
dropped them helplessly. “Would you. . . would you maybe like an orange?” 


Gernshon recovered faster than Harry had dared hope. Within an hour 
he was sitting in Harry’s worn chair, asking questions about the space shuttle; 
within two hours taking notes; within three become again the intelligent and 
captivating young man of the lecture hall. Harry, answering as much as he 
could as patiently as he could, was impressed by the boy’s resilience. It 
couldn’t have bcen easy. What if he, harry, suddenly had to skip fifty-two 
morc years? What if he found himself in 2041? Harry shuddcred. 

“Do you know that a movie now costs six dollars?” 

Gernshon blinked. “We were talking about the moon landing.” 

“Not any more, we're not. I want to ask you some questions, Robert. Do 
you think the earth is dead, with people sliming all over it like on carrion? 
Is this a thought that crosses your mind?” 

{| orion 

Harry nodded. “Good, good. Do you look at your mother with contempt?” 

“Of course not. Harry—” 

“No, it’s my turn. Do you think a woman who marries a man, and maybe 
the marriage doesn’t work out perfect, whose does, but they raise at lcast 
one healthy child—say a daughter—that that woman’s life has been a defeat 
and a failure?” 
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“No. [—” 

“What would you think if you saw a drawing of a woman’s private parts 
on the cover of a magazine?” 

Gernshon blushed. He looked as if the blush annoyed him, but also as if 
he couldn't help it. 

“Better and better,” Harry said. “Now, think carefully on this next one 
—take your time—no hurry. Does reality seem to you to have sweetness in 
it as well as ugliness? Take your time.” 

Gernshon peered at him. Harty realized they had talked right through 
lunch. “But not all the time in the world, Robert.” 

“Yes,” Gernshon said. “I think reality has more sweetness than ugliness. 
And more strangeness than anything else. Very much more.” He looked 
suddenly dazed. “I’m sorry, I just—all this has happened so—” 

“Put your head between your knees,” Harry suggested. “There—better 
now? Good. There’s someone | want you to meet.” 

Manny sat in the park, on their late-afternoon bench. When he saw them 
coming, his face settled into long sorrowful ridges. “Harry. Where have you 
been for two days? I was worried, I went to your hotel—” 

“Manny,” Harry said, “this is Robert.” 

“So I see,” Manny said. He didn’t hold out his hand. 

“Him,” Harry said. 

Barmy. Ohi eblariye. 

“How do you do, sir,” Gernshon said. He held out his hand. “I’m afraid 
I didn’t get your full name. I’m Robert Gernshon.” 

Manny looked at him—at the outstretched hand, the baggy suit with wide 
tie, the deferential smile, the golden Baden-Powell glow. Manny’s lips 
mouthed a silent word: sir? 

“T have a lot to tell you,” Harry said. 

“You can tell all of us, then,” Manny said. “Here comes Jackie now.” 

Harry looked up. Across the park a woman in jeans strode purposefully 
towards them. “Manny! It’s only Monday!” 

“T called her to come,” Manny said. “You’ve been gone from your room 
two days, Harry, nobody at your hotel could say where—” 

“But Manny,” Harry said, while Gernshon looked, frowning, from one 
to the other and Jackie spotted them and waved. 

She had lost more weight, Harry saw. Only two wecks, yet her cheeks 
had hollowed out and new, tiny lines touched her eyes. Skinny lines. They 
filled him with sadness. Jackie wore a blue tee-shirt that said LIFE IS A 
BITCH—THEN YOU DIE. She carried a magazine and a small can of mace 
disguised as hair spray. 

“Popsy! You’re here! Manny said—” 

“Manny was wrong,” Harry said. “Jackie, sweetheart, you look—it’s good 
to see you. Jackie, I’d like you to mcet somebody, darling. This is Robert. 
My friend. My friend Robert. Jackie Snyder.” 
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“Hi,” Jackie said. She gave Harry a hug, and then Manny one. Harry 
saw Gernshon gazing at her very tight jeans. 

“Robert’s a. . . a scientist,” Harry said. 

It was the wrong thing to say; Harry knew the moment he said it that it 
was the wrong thing. Science—all science—was, for some reason not com- 
pletely clear to him, a touchy subject with Jackie. She tossed her long hair 
back from her eyes. “Oh, yeah? Not chemical, 1 hope?” 

“I’m not actually a scientist,” Gernshon said winningly. “Just a dabbler. 
I popularize new scientific concepts, write about them to make them intel- 
ligible.” 

“Like what?” Jackie said. 

Gernshon opened his mouth, closed it again. A boy suddenly flashed past 
on a skateboard, holding a boom box. Metallica blasted the air. Overhead, 
a jet droned. Gernshon smiled weakly. “It’s hard to explain.” 

“Y’m capable of understanding,” Jackie said coldly. “Women can under- 
stand science, you know.” 

‘Jackie, sweetheart,” Harry said, “what have you got there? Is that your 
new book?” 

“No,” Jackie said, “this is the one I said I’d bring you, by my friend. It’s 
brilliant. It's about a man whose business partner betrays him by selling out 
to organized crime and framing the man. In jail he meets a guy who has 
founded his own religion, the House of Divine Despair, and when they both 
get out they start a new business, Suicide Incorporated, that helps people 
kill themselves for a fee. The whole thing is just a brilliant denunciation of 
contemporary America.” 

Gernshon made a small sound. 

“It’s a comedy,” Jackie added. 

“It sounds . . . it sounds a little depressing,” Gernshon said. 

Jackie looked at him. Very distinctly, she said, “It’s reality.” 

Harry saw Gershon glance around the park. A man nodded on a bench, 
his hands slack on his knees. Newspapers and MacDonald’s wrappers stirred 
fitfully in the dirt. A trash container had been knocked over. From beside 
a scrawny tree enclosed shoulder-height by black wrought iron, a child 
watched them with old eyes. 

“I brought you something else, too, Popsy,” Jackie said. Harry hoped that 
Gernshon noticed how much gentler her voice was when she spoke to her 
grandfather. “A scarf. See, it’s llama wool. Very warm.” 

Gernshon said, “My mother has a scarf like that. No, I guess hers is some 
kind of fur.” 

Jackie’s face changed. “What kind?” 

“]—I’m not sure.” 

“Not an endangered species, I hope.” 

“No. Not that. I’m sure not. . . that.” 

Jackie stared at him a moment longer. The child who had been watching 
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strolled towards them. Harry saw Gershon look at the boy with relief. About 
eleven years old, he wore a perfectly tailored suit and Italian shoes. Manny 
shifted to put himself between the boy and Gernshon. “Jackie, darling, it’s 
so good to see you... .” 

The boy brushed by Gernshon on the other side. He never looked up, 
and his voice stayed boyish and low, almost a whisper. “Crack. . . .” 

“Step on one and you break your mother’s back,” Gernshon said brightly. 
He smiled at Harry, a special conspiratorial smile to suggest that children, at 
least, didn’t change in fifty years. The boy’s head jerked up to look at Gemshon. 

“You talking about my mama?” 

Jackie groaned. “No,” she said to the kid. “He doesn’t mean anything. 
Beat it.” 

“I don’t forget,” the boy said. He backed away slowly. 

Gershon said, frowning, “I’m sorry. I’m not sure exactly what all that 
was, but I’m sorry.” 

“Are you for real?” Jackie said angrily. “What the fucking hell was all 
that? Don’t you realize this park is the only place Manny and my grandfather 
can get some fresh air?” 

“T didn’t—” 

“That punk runner meant it when he said he won’t forget!” 

“T don’t like your tone,” Gernshon said. “Or your language.” 

“My language!” The corners of Jackie’s mouth tightened. Manny looked 
at Harry and put his hands over his face. The boy, twenty feet away, suddenly 
let out a noise like a strangled animal, so piercing all four of them spun 
around. Two burly teenagers were running towards him. The child’s face 
crumpled; he looked suddenly much younger. He sprang away, stumbled, 
made the noise again, and hurled himself, all animal terror, towards the 
street behind the park bench. 

“No!” Gernshon shouted. Harry turned towards the shout but Gernshon 
already wasn’t there. Harry saw the twelve-wheeler bearing down, heard 
Jackie’s scream, saw Gernshon’s wiry body barrel into the boy’s. The truck 
shrieked past, its air brakes deafening. 

Gershon and the boy rose in the street on the other side. 

Car horns blared. The boy bawled, “Leggo my suit! You tore my suit!” 
A red light flashed and a squad car pulled up. The two burly teenagers melted 
away, and then the boy somehow vanished as well. 

“Never find him,” the disgruntled cop told them over the clipboard on 
which he had written nothing. “Probably just as well.” He went away. 

“Are you hurt?” Manny said. It was the first time he had spoken. His face 
was ashen. Harry put a hand across his shoulders. 

“No,” Gernshon said. He gave Manny his sweet smile. “Just a little dirty.” 

“That took guts,” Jackie said. She was staring at Gernshon with a frown 
between her eyebrows. “Why did you do it?” 
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“Pardon?” 

“Why? I mean, given what that kid is, given—oh, all of it—” she gestured 
around the park, a helpless little wave of her strong young hands that tore 
at Harry’s heart. “Why bother?” 

Gernshon said gently, “What that kid is, is a kid.” 

Manny looked skeptical. Harry moved to stand in front of Manny’s expres- 
sion before anyone wanted to discuss it. “Listen, I’ve got a wonderful idea, 
you two seem to have so much to talk about, about. . . bothering, and. . . 
everything. Why don’t you have dinner together, on me? My treat.” He 
pulled another twenty dollar bill from his pocket. Behind him he could feel 
Manny start. 

“Oh, I couldn't,” Gernshon said, at the same moment that Jackie said 
warningly, “Popsy. . . .” 

Harry put his palms on both sides of her face. “Please. Do this for me, 
Jackie. Without the questions, without the female protests. Just this once. 
For me.” 

Jackie was silent a long moment before she grimaced, nodded, and turned 
with half-humorous appeal to Gernshon. 

Gernshon cleared his throat. “Well, actually, it would probably bc better 
if all four of us came. I’m embarrassed to say that prices are higher in this 


city than in. . . that is, I’m not able to . . . but if we went somewhere 
less expensive, the Automat maybe, I’m sure all four of us could eat to- 
gether.” 


“No, no,” Harry said. “We already ate.” Manny looked at him. 

Jackie began, offended, “I certainly don’t want—just what do you think 
is going on here, buddy? This is just to please my grandfather. Arc you afraid 
I might try to jump your bones?” 

Harry saw Gernshon’s quick, involuntary glance at Jackie’s tight jeans. He 
saw, too, that Gernshon fiercely regretted the glance the instant hc had made 
it. He saw that Manny saw, and that Jackie saw, and that Gernshon saw 
that they saw. Manny made a small noise. Jackie’s face began to turn so 
black that Harry was astounded when Gernshon cut her off with a dignity 
no one had expected. 

“No, of course not,” he said quietly. “But I would prefer all of us to have 
dinner together for quite another reason. My wife is very dear to me, Miss 
Snyder, and I wouldn’t do anything that might make her feel uncomfortable. 
That’s probably irrational, but that’s the way it is.” 

Harry stood arrested, his mouth open. Manny started to shake with what 
Harry thought savagely had better not be laughter. And Jackie, after staring 
at Gernshon a long while, broke into the most spontaneous smile Harry had 
seen from her in months. 

“Hey,” she said softly. “That’s nice. That’s really, genuinely, fucking 
nice. 
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x * * 


The weather turned abruptly colder. Snow threatened but didn’t fall. Each 
afternoon Harry and Manny took a quick walk in the park and then went 
inside, to the chess club or a coffee shop or the bus station or the library, 
where there was a table deep in the stacks on which they could eat lunch 
without detection. Harry brought Manny a poor boy with mayo, sixty-three 
cents, and a pair of imported wool gloves, one dollar on pre-season sale. 

“So where are they today?” Manny asked on Saturday, removing the gloves 
to peek at the inside of the poor boy. He sniffed appreciatively. “Horseradish. 
You remembered, Harry.” 

“The museum, I think,” Harry said miserably. 

“What museum?” 

“How should I know? He says, “The museum today, Harry,’ and he’s gone 
by eight o’clock in the morning, no more details than that.” 

Manny stopped chewing. “What museum opens at eight o’clock in the 
morning?” 

Harry put down his sandwich, pastrami on rye, thirty-nine cents. He had 
lost weight the past week. 

“Probably,” Manny said hastily, “they just talk. You know, like young 
people do, just talk... .” 

Harry eyed him balefully. “You mean like you and Leah did when you 
were young and left completely alone.” 

“You better talk to him soon, Harry. No, to her.” He seemed to reconsider 
Jackie. “No, to him.” 

“Talk isn’t going to do it,” Harry said. He looked pale and determined. 
“Gernshon has to be sent back.” 

PBetsemt.: 

“He’s married, Manny! | wanted to help Jackie, show her life can hold 
some sweetness, not be all struggle. What kind of sweetness is she going to 
find if she falls in love with a married man? You know how that goes! 
Jackic—” Harry groaned. How had all this happencd? He had intended only 
the best for Jackie. Why didn’t that count more? “Hc has to go back, Manny.” 

“How?” Manny said practically. “You can’t hit him again, Harry. You 
were just lucky last time that you didn’t hurt him. You don’t want that on 
your conscience. And if you show him your, uh. . . your—” 

“My closet. Manny, if you’d only come see, for a dollar you could get-—” 

“—-then he could just come back any time he wants. So how?” 

A sudden noise startled them both. Someone was coming through the 
stacks. “Librarians!” Manny hissed. Both of them frantically swept the sand- 
wiches, beer (fifteen cents), and strudel into shopping bags. Manny, pan- 
icking, threw in the wool gloves. Harry swept the table frce of crumbs. When 
the intruder rounded the nearest bookshelf, Harry was bent over Making 
Paper Flowers and Manny over Porcelain of the Yung Cheng Dynasty. It was 
Robert Gernshon. 
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The young man dropped into a chair. His face was ashen. In one hand 
he clutched a sheaf of paper, the handwriting on the last one trailing off 
into shaky squiggles. 

After a moment of silence, Manny said diplomatically, “So where are you 
coming from, Robert?” 

‘“Where’s Jackie?” Harry demanded. 

“Jackie?” Gernshon said. His voice was thick; Harry realized with a sudden 
shock that he had been crying. “I haven’t seen her for a few days.” 

“A few days?” Harry said. 

“Nov lve been... . [ve"been. . ™ 

Manny sat up straighter. He looked intently at Gernshon over Porcelain 
of the Yung Cheng Dynasty and then put the book down. He moved to the 
chair next to Gershon’s and gently took the papers from his hand. Gernshon 
leaned over the table and buried his head in his arms. 

“T’'m so awfully sorry, I’m being sucha baby. . . .” His shoulders trembled. 
Manny separated the papers and spread them out on the library table. Among 
the hand-copied notes were two slim books, one bound between black covers 
and the other a pamphlet. A Memoir of Auschwitz. Countdown to Hiroshima. 

For a long moment nobody spoke. Then Harry said, to no one in partic- 
ular, “I thought he was going to sciencc museums.” 

Manny laid his arm, almost casually, across Gernshon’s shoulders. “So 
now you'll know not to be at either place. More people should have only 
known.” Harry didn’t recognize the expression on his friend’s face, nor the 
voice with which Manny said to Harry, “You're right. He has to go back.” 

“But Jackie... .” 

“Can do without this ‘sweetness,’ ” Manny said harshly. “So what’s so 
terrible in her life anyway that she needs so much help? Is she dying? Is she 
poor? Is she ugly? Is anyone knocking on her door in the middle of the night? 
Let Jackie find her own sweetness. She'll survive.” 

Harry made a helpless gesture. Manny’s stubborn face, carved wood under 
the harsh fluorescent light, did not change. “Even him ... Manny, the 
things he knows now—” 

“You should have thought of that earlier.” 

Gernshon looked up. “Don’t, I—I’m sorry. It’s just coming across it, I 
never thought human beings—” 

“No,” Manny said. “But they can. You been here, every day, at the 
library, reading it all?” 

“Yes. That and museums. I saw you two come in earlier. I’ve been reading, 
I wanted to know—” 

“So now you know,” Manny said in that same surprisingly casual, tough 
voice. “You'll survive, too.” 

Harry said, “Does Jackie know what's going on? Why you've been doing 
allathise . . learning?” 


“No >» 


»? 
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“And you—what will you do with what you now know?” 

Harry held his breath. What if Gernshon just refused to go back? Gernshon 
said slowly, “At first, I wanted to not return. At all. How can I watch it, 
World War II and the camps—I have relatives in Poland. And then later 
the bomb and Korea and the gulags and Vietnam and Cambodia and the 
terrorists and AIDS—” 

“Didn’t miss anything,” Harry muttered. 

“——and not be able to do anything, not be able to even hope, knowing 
that everything to come is already set into history—how could I watch all 
that without any hope that it isn’t really as bad as it seems to be at the 
moment?” 

“Tt all depends what you look at,” Manny said, but Gernshon didn’t seem 
to hear him. 

“But neither can I stay, there’s Susan and we're hoping for a baby. . . I 
need to think.” 

“No, you don’t,” Harry said. “You need to go back. This is all my mistake. 
I'm sorry. You need to go back, Gernshon.” 

“Lebanon,” Gernshon said. “D.D.T. The Cultural Revolution. Nicara- 
gua. Deforestation. Iran—” 

“Penicillin,” Manny said suddenly. His beard quivered. “Civil rights. 
Mahatma Gandhi. Polio vaccines. Washing machines.” Harry stared at him, 
shocked. Could Manny once have worked in a hand laundry? 

“Or,” Manny said, more quietly, “Hitler. Auschwitz. Hoovervilles. The 
Dust Bowl. What you look at, Robert.” 

“T don’t know,” Gernshon said. “I need to think. There’s so much. . . 
and then there’s that girl.” 

Harry stiffened. “Jackie?” 

“No, no. Someone she and I met a few days ago, at a coffee shop. She 
just walked in. I couldn’t believe it. I looked at her and just went into 
shock—and maybe she did too, for all I know. The girl looked exactly like 
me. And she felt like—I don’t know. It’s hard to explain. She felt like me. 
I said hello but I didn’t tell her my name; I didn’t dare.” His voice fell to a 
whisper. “I think she’s my granddaughter.” 

“Hoo boy,” Manny said. 

Gernshon stood. He made a move to gather up his papers and booklets, 
stopped, left them there. Harry stood, too, so abruptly that Gernshon shot 
him a sudden, hard look across the library table. “Going to hit me again, 
Harry? Going to kill me?” 

“Us?” Manny said. “Us, Robert?” His tone was gentle. 

“In a way, you already have. I’m not who I was, certainly.” 

Manny shrugged. “So be somebody better.” 

“Damn it, I don’t think you understand—” 

“I don’t think you do, Reuven, boychik. This is the way it is. That’s all. 
Whatever you had back there, you have still. Tell me, in all that reading, 
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did you find anything about yourself, anything personal? Are you in the 
history books, in the library papers?” 

“The Office of Public Documents takes two weeks to do a search for birth 
and death certificates,” Gernshon said, a little sulkily. 

“So you lost nothing, because you really know nothing,” Manny said. 
“Only history. History is cheap. Everybody gets some. You can have all the 
history you want. It’s what you make of it that costs.” 

Gernshon didn’t nod agreement. He looked a long time at Manny, and 
something moved behind the unhappy hazel eyes, something that made 
Harry finally let out a breath he didn’t know he’d been holding. It suddenly 
seemed that Gernshon was the one that was old. And he was—with the 
fifty-two years he’d gained since last week, he was older than Harry had been 
in the 1937 of Captains Courageous and wide-brimmed fedoras and clean 
city parks. But that was the good time, the one that Gernshon was going 
back to, the one Harry himself would choose, if it weren’t for Jackie and 
Manny . . . still, he couldn’t watch as Gernshon walked out of the book 
stacks, parting the musty air as heavily as if it were water. 

Gernshon paused. Over his shoulder he said, “I’ll go back. Tonight. | 
will.” 

After he had left, Harry said, “This is my fault.” 

“Yes,” Manny agreed. 

“Will you come to my room when he goes? To. . . to help?” 

“Yess Harty.” 

Somehow, that only made it worse. 


Gernshon agreed to a blindfold. Harry led him through the closet, the 
warehouse, the street. Neither of them seemed very good at this; they stum- 
bled into each other, hesitated, tripped over nothing. In the warehouse 
Gernshon nearly walked into a pile of lumber, and in the sharp jerk Harry 
gave Gernshon’s arm to deflect him, something twisted and gave way in 
Harry’s back. He waited, bent over, behind a corner of a building while 
Gernshon removed his blindfold, blinked in the morning light, and walked 
slowly away. 

Despite his back, Harry found that he couldn’t return right away. Why 
not? He just couldn’t. He waited until Gernshon had a large head start and 
then hobbled towards the park. A carousel turned, playing bright organ music: 
September 24. Two children he had never noticed before stood just beyond 
the carousel, watching it with hungry, hopeless eyes. Flowers grew in im- 
maculate flower beds. A black man walked by, his eyes fixed on the sidewalk, 
his head bent. Two small girls jumping rope were watched by a smiling 
woman in a blue-and-white uniform. On the sidewalk, just beyond the 
carousel, someone had chalked a swastika. The black man shuffled over it. 
A Lincoln Zephyr V-12 drove by, $1090. There was no way it would fit 
through a closet. 
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When Harry returncd, Manny was curled up on the white chenille bed- 
spread that Harry had bought for $3.28, fast asleep. 


“What did I accomplish, Manny? What?” Harry said bitterly. The day 
had dawned glorious and warm, unexpected Indian summer. Trees in the 
park showed bare branches against a bright blue sky. Manny wore an old 
red sweater, Harry a flannel workshirt. Harry shifted gingerly, grimacing, on 
his bench. Sunday strollers dropped ice cream wrappers, cigarettes, news- 
papers, Diet Pepsi cans, used tissues, popcorn. Pigeons quarreled and chil- 
dren shrieked. 

“Jackie’s going to be just as hard as ever—and why not?” Harry continued. 
“She finally mcets a nice fellow, he never calls her again. Me, I leave a 
young man miserable on a sidewalk. Before I leave him, I ruin his life. 
While I leave him, I ruin my back. After I leave him, I sit here guilty. 
There’s no answer, Manny.” 

Manny didn’t answer. He squinted down the curving path. 

“T don’t know, Manny. [ just don’t know.” 

Manny said suddenly, “Here comes Jackie.” 

Harry looked up. He squinted, blinked, tried to jump up. His back made 
sharp protest. He stayed where he was, and his eyes grew wide. 

“Popsy!” Jackie cried. “I’ve been looking for you!” 

She looked radiant. All the lines were gone from around her eyes, all the 
sharpness from her face. Her very collar bones, Harry thought dazedly, looked 
softer. Happiness haloed her like light. She held the hand of a slim, red- 
haired woman with strong features and direct hazel eyes. 

“This is Ann,” Jackie said. “I’ve been looking for you, Popsy, because 

. well, because I need to tell you something.” She slid onto the bench 
next to Harry, on the other side from Manny, and put one arm around 
Harry’s shoulders. The other hand kept a close grip on Ann, who smiled 
encouragement. Manny stared at Ann as at a ghost. 

“You see, Popsy, for a while now I’ve been struggling with something, 
something really important. I know I’ve been snappy and difficult, but it 
hasn’t been—everybody needs somebody to love, you’ve often told me that, 
and I know how happy you and Grammy were all thosc years. And I thought 
there would never be anything like that for me, and certain people were 
making everything all so hard. But now. . . well, now there’s Ann. And | 
wanted you to know that.” 

Jackie’s arm tightened. Her eyes pleaded. Ann watched Harry closely. He 
felt as if he were drowning. 

“T know this must come as a shock to you,” Jackie went on, “but I also 
know you've always wanted me to be happy. So I hope you'll come to love 
her the way I do.” 

Harry stared at the red-haired woman. He knew what was being asked of 
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him, but he didn’t believe in it, it wasn’t real, in the same way weather 
going on in other countries wasn’t really real. Hurricanes. Drought. Sun- 
shine. When what you were looking at was a cold drizzle. 

“I think that of all the people I’ve ever known, Ann is the most together. 
The most compassionate. And the most moral.” 

“Ummm,” Harry said. 

“Popsy?” 

Jackie was looking right at him. The longer he was silent, the more her 
smile faded. It occurred to him that the smile had showed her teeth. They 
were very white, very even. Also very sharp. 

eee hello, Anny 

“Hello,” Ann said. 

“See, I told you he’d be great!” Jackie said to Ann. She let go of Harry 
and jumped up from the bench, all energy and lightness. “You’re wonderful, 
Popsy! You, too, Manny! Oh, Ann, this is Popsy’s best friend, Manny 
Feldman. Manny, Ann Davies.” 

“Happy to meet you,” Ann said. She had a low, rough voice and a sweet 
smile. Harry felt hurricanes, drought, sunshinc. 

Jackie said, “I know this is probably a little unexpectcd—” 

Unexpected. “Well—” Harry said, and could say no more. 

“It’s just that it was time for me to come out of the closet.” 

Harry made a small noise. Manny managed to say, “So you live here, 
Ann?” 

“Oh, yes. All my life. And my family, too, since forever.” 

“Has Jackie . . . has Jackie met any of them yet?” 

“Not yet,” Jackie said. “It might be a little . . . tricky, in the case of her 
parents.” She smiled at Ann. “But we'll manage.” 

“I wish,” Ann said to her, “that you could have met my grandfather. He 
would have been just as great as your Popsy here. He always was.” 

“Was?” Harry said faintly. 

“He died a year ago. But he was just a wonderful man. Compassionate 
and intelligent.” 

“What. . . what did he do?” 

“He taught history at the university. He was also active in lots of 
organizations—Amnesty International, the ACLU, things like that. During 
World War II he worked for the Jewish rescue leagues, getting pcople out 
of Germany.” 

Manny nodded. Harry watched Jackie’s teeth. 

“We'd like you both to come to dinner soon,” Ann said. She smiled. “I’m 
a good cook.” 

Manny’s eyes gleamed. 

Jackie said, “I know this must be hard for you—” but Harry saw that she 
didn’t really mean it. She didn’t think it was hard. For her it was so real 
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that it was natural weather, unexpected maybe, but not strange, not out of 
place, not out of time. In front of the bench, sunlight striped the pavement 
like bars. 

Suddenly Jackie said, “Oh, Popsy, did I tell you that it was your friend 
Robert who introduced us? Did I tell you that already?” 

“Yes, sweetheart,” Harry said. “You did.” 

“He’s kind of a nerd, but actually all right.” 

After Jackie and Ann left, the two old men sat silent a long time. Finally 
Manny said diplomatically, “You want to get a snack, Harry?” 

“She’s happy, Manny.” 

“Yes. You want to get a snack, Harry?” 

“She didn’t even recognize him.” 

“No. You want to get a snack?” 

“Here, have this. I got it for you this moming.” Harry held out an orange, 
a deep-colored navel with flawless rind: seedless, huge, guaranteed juicy, 
nurtured for flavor, perfect. 

“Enjoy,” Harry said. “It cost me ninety-two cents.” 
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Born in Bangkok, Thailand, S.P. Somtow (also known to some as Somtow 
Sucharitkul) has lived in six countries and was educated at Eton and Cam- 
bridge. Multitalented as well as multilingual, he has an international rep- 
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In the fast, funny, and gonzo story that follows, he takes us to one of the 
strangest and most evocative worlds you're ever likely to experience—mod- 
ern-day Bangkok. 

Warning: this story is not for the squeamish! 
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“You've got everything you need now.” My grandmother was even more 
fidgety than usual; she didn’t quite look me in the eye as she fanned herself 
continually with a folded-over fashion magazine. “Your slecping bag. . . 
don’t forget that. And inseet repellent.” 

“We've becn through it a thousand times,” I said, trying to conceal my 
trepidation at the adventure to come. 

“Food—” 

“A Snickers and a Big Mae,” I said. “It’s all here.” I tapped the brown 
paper bag. I hoped it wouldn’t rain. The air was humid; on the baleony of 
our high-rise, my little sister Kaew was glucd to a soap opera on the portable 
television—a courtroom seene—and my mother was pounding coconuts. 

“T almost forgot . . . the amulets! You mustn’t forget the amulets!” My 
khun yaai serambled up off the floor and hobbled into her room, muttering 
darkly to herself, just as my father let himsclf in, took off his shocs and began 
unbuttoning his khaki police uniform. He glaneed at me, squatting in the 
middle of the room, wishing I could eat the Big Mae now—that was a special 
treat my Aunt Joom bought for me down at the mall, you could have bought 
three bowls of noodles for the same priee—and immediately began hectoring 
my mother. 

“T really don’t understand why we have to send the boy,” he said. “Looks 
like another monsoon shower tonight. I could go myself.” 

“Thcre’s no need to baby him,” my little sister piped up. “He’s fourteen 
years old and he polishes his roekct every night.” 

“I do not!” I said. “Well, not every night.” 

“Where ever did you leam such filthy language, little girl?” my grand- 
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mother screcched from the inncr room. My father couldn’t stop himself 
from laughing. 

My mother patiently pounded coconuts. On television, in the soap opera, 
the judge was declaring that the two-headed daughter of the peasant woman 
was the rightful heir to the Petchari millions, and the lawyer had just revealed 
that he was actually the god Indra in disguise. 

“I mean, honored mother of my wife,” my father went on, after he had 
recovered from laughing. “I am the patriarch of this family, and it’s only 
proper if there’s any favor to be sought from the venerable ancestors, I should 
be the one to—” 

“Don’t be silly,” my grandmother said, coming back in with a tray of 
amulets. My father quickly ducked so that his head would not be higher 
than hers. “In the first place, it’s your doing that we’re reduccd to these 
present straits; in the second, he was her favorite grcat-great-nephew; in the 
third, you know very well that your Great-Aunt Snit hated your guts. She 
couldn’t even stand to be in the same room as you when she was alive. Why 
on carth would she want to tell you a winning lottery number?” 

“Even so,” my father said, “the dead can be propitiated with the right 
gifts... and. . . and that was years ago, and it was because she was senile 
and kept mistaking me for the man who jilted her for an Indian woman.” 

My mother strained the pulped coconut through a cheesccloth and poured 
some of the juice into a Batman glass for my sister to drink. “We can't take 
any chances,” she said. There was a sad finality to her voice, and my father 
sat down sulkily on a floor cushion. 

“It’s all superstition anyway,” he said. “If everyone could win the lottery 
by sleeping in a cemctery and having some charitable ghost whisper the 


winning number in a dream . . . why, evcrybody’d be a millionaire! Some 
of those grave-yards get more crowded than the kick-boxing stadium on 
Wednesday nights . . . and speaking of chok muai . . .” He stalked out to 


the balcony and started to twiddle the channel. The shrill snarl of the war 
oboc filled the air, punctuated by the pounding of drums. He turned the 
volume up so high it even drowned out the traffic. 

“Oh, please, khun poh! | wanna sce what happens to the two-headed—’ 
my sister started whining. 

“Shut up. I’ve got a lot of money riding on the red tonight.” 

My mother and grandmother looked at each other and rolled their eyes. 
To me, it was just one more indication of our desperate plight. My father 
had faithfully gambled on the blue for ten years. 

“The amulets,” my grandmother said. She lifted each one in tum, held 
it in between her palms in an attitude of reverence. As my father farted and 
belched in the background, she enumerated their virtues. “Here’s an old 
and very powerful uangpoh | acquired from a Chinaman who makes his 
living gambling on cockfights . . . here’s an amethyst pohng ham that was 
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dug up in Chiang Rai .. .” She put each one around my neck and ran 
through a couple of mantras appropriate to each. “Are you sure you'll be 
all right with all this American food?” she said. “I don’t want you getting 
diarrhea in a graveyard in the middle of the night. You might attract a phii 
krasue.” 

I shuddered. For the first time it occurred to me that tonight’s outing 
wasn’t just another boyish lark—it was to be an encounter with the super- 
natural world that surrounds us all. No one wants to attract a phii krasue. 
Many phii krasue are seductively beautiful at first—until they lose their heads. 
We'd had one in the family once, my great-great-great-uncle Noi, whose 
bad karma had caused him to be reincarnated as one of these vile creatures. 
I had been raised on tales of how his head used to detach itself from his 
body, and, dragging the slimy guts behind it, would slither around the family 
compound using its tongue as a pseudopod. Phii krasue live entirely on shit, 
of course, and there was a practical side to having a malevolent spirit around 
in those olden days without indoor plumbing, but as soon as my family had 
been able to afford a toilet, back in the late 1950s, my grandmother had an 
exorcist brought in to propel my multi-uncle on to the next world. 

This was long before I was born. I had never seen the much-vaunted 
village home, never even so much as set foot beyond the city limits of Bangkok 
except when we went to the beach; then again, everyone knows there is 
nothing worthwhile outside the City-of-Angels-the-Divine-and-Great-Me- 
tropolis-Etc.-Etc. 

My grandmother finished bedecking me with amulets and was now blessing 
me. My father was still absorbed in his boxing match. My mother was in 
the kitchen, praying to a plaster reproduction of the Emerald Buddha that 
sat in a niche above the refrigerator, next to the photographs of Their Divine 
Majesties. The smell of burning joss-sticks wafted through the living room. 
I closed my eyes, trying to achieve a state of samadhi before setting out on 
this pilgrimage that might mean the difference between the family retreating 
to the boondocks or moving to a more upscale condominium on Sukhumvit. 

In the midst of my réverie I heard my grandmother singing. It was an old 
lullaby from the village in a hick dialect, but it was strangely soothing. A 
mood of profound inner shanti swept over me, but it was soon disrupted by 
the sound of my elders arguing. 

“T really should drive him down to the cemetery myself,” my father was 
saying. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said my grandmother. “That old Datsun pickup of 
yours won’t make it past the edge of the soi.” 

“Yes, but I could take him in my police car,” said my father, “and maybe 
get a couple of hundred baht in traffic bribes on my way home.” 

“How crass,” said the khun yaai. 

“Tl take the bus,” I said. “The soi is flooded anyway.” 
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I didn’t want a ride from my father because I had a secret errand or two 
to do on the way to the cemetery where Khun Chuad Snit’s remains had 
lain since the time of the Divine King Chulalongkom. I needed time to get 
in the right state of mind; I wanted to eat the Big Mac; and I had a mind 
to see if my American friend, Joey Friedberg, wanted to come along. 

The soi was completely flooded from yesterday’s monsoon outburst and I 
had to take a boat to the main road at a cost of two baht. I was dressed in 
my best—I didn’t want to feel ashamed in front of my ancestors—a Ralph 
Lauren shirt from the best counterfeiter in town, a gold Rolex that would 
have fooled Mr. Rolex himself. I didn’t want to ruin my clothes, so instead 
of climbing up the drainage pipe to get into Joey’s apartment, I actually rang 
at the front gate. My Aunt Joom, who worked for the Friedbergs as a maid 
or something, buzzed me in. 

The first thing I heard was the television. Traditional ranaat music filmed 
the living room. It was one of those cultural programs that are only watched 
by old people and American anthropologists. You see, the Friedbergs were 
a very unusual species of American. Like real people, they didn’t wear shoes 
in the house, and instead of going to isb, Joey actually went to a Thai school. 
Joey’s mother made a living entirely by writing scholarly papers about our 
national peculiarities, for which the Ford Foundation supplied everything: 
the apartment, the servants, the chauffeur. (She had even done a fifty-page 
monograph analyzing all the Sanskrit components of the true name the City- 
of-Angels-the-Divine-and-Great-Metropolis-Etc.-Etc., which is, of course, 
the only city whose name is so long it is always written with two “Etc.”s.) 
She didn’t appear to have a husband. At the moment, Mrs. Friedberg was 
having Aunt Joom walk back and forth across the living room striking various 
statuesque poses, and taking endless snapshots. 

“Oh, Samraan,” she called out to me, confusing me a bit, because I wasn’t 
used to being called by my True Name, “Joey’ll be right out . . . Joom, 
undulate a bit more, will ya? . . . beautiful, beautiful.” 

Joey came out of his bedroom. He was loaded down with gear: compasses, 
Swiss army knives, canteens, dangling all over his gangly frame. We stood 
fora while, transfixed by Aunt Joom’s virtuoso performance. She was wiggling 
her hips, fluttering her eyelids, and slithering sinuously across the room as 
the lanky Mrs. Friedberg snapped furiously away, leaping over sofas and 
climbing onto credenzas, to get the best possible angles. 

“Rad!” said Joey. 

“Totally,” I said in English, impressed in spite of myself. 

“The illusion is complete,” Joey said, switching to Thai. 

“P’ve known her all my life, and I still can hardly tell she isn’t a woman,” 
[esaid. 

Aunt Joom paused for a breath. “Let me get you a Coke,” she said to me. 
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“You really don’t have to, Joom dear,” said Mrs. Friedberg. “You're not 
a servant, you know.” Nonetheless, Joom minced off to the kitchen, every 
inch the proper serving maid, though the nuances of her servility were 
doubtless lost on her mistress. Mrs. Friedberg sighed. “I can’t wait to get 
these pictures developed.” 

“What're they for, Mom?” 

“Oh, it’s a paper called ‘Katoey: transvestitism in the resonating contexts 
of contemporary Thai society.” She shook her long red hair into place and 
noticed me at last. Joey and I stood side by side. My friend was, of course, 
much taller than me, and his height was further accentuated by his im- 
maculately spiked blond hair. He limped a bit, and one arm was longer than 
the other; it was from an auto accident he’d been in when he was five that 
had put him in a coma for a year. He wore a neon pink teeshirt that depicted 
a surfing triceratops. “Going camping, dears?” Mrs. Friedberg said to us. 

“Aw c’mon, Mom,” said Joey. “TI told you all about it, didn’t I? Like, it’s 
lottery night—tomorrow’s the last day to buy lottery tickets—and we’re spend- 
ing the night at the tomb of Samraan’s Khun Chuad Snit!” 

“Oh, ah. . . right! The business about sleeping in a graveyard and getting 
winning lottery numbers from ghosts, right? Interesting example of cultural 
syncretism . . . gotta do a paper on it sometime. . . well, be carefuwhom money was a real, tangible thing, and who had paid for the centuries of la- 
bor to build the basilica with caskets of solid, weighty coined silver. 

“So what do you think he would make of this?” Terzian asked, nodding at the 
resting place of Machiavelli, now buried in the city from which he’d been exiled in 
his lifetime. 

Stephanie scowled at the unusually plain sarcophagus with its Latin inscription. 
“No praise can be high enough,” she translated, then turned to him as tourist cam- 
eras flashed. “Sounds overrated.” 
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“He was a republican, you know,” Terzian said. “You don’t get that from just The 
Prince. He wanted Florence to be a republic, defended by citizen soldiers. But when 
it fell into the hands of a despot, he needed work, and he wrote the manual for des- 
potism. But he looked at despotism a little too clearly, and he didn’t get the job.” 
Terzian turned to Stephanie. “He was the founder of modern political theory, and 
that’s what I do. And he based his ideas on the belief that all human beings, at all 
times, have the same passions.” He turned his eyes deliberately to Stephanie’s shoul- 
der bag. “That may be about to end, right? You're going to turn people into plants. 
That should change the passions if anything would.” 

“Not plants,” Stephanie hissed, and glanced left and right at the crowds. “And not 
here.” She began to move down the aisle, in the direction of Michelangelo’s ornate 
tomb, with its draped figures who appeared not in mourning, but as if they were try- 
ing to puzzle out a difficult engineering problem. 

“What happens in your scheme,” Terzian said, following, “is that the market in 
food crashes. But that’s not the real problem. The real problem is, what happens to 
the market in labor?” 

‘Tourist cameras flashed. Stephanie turned her head away from the array of Ko- 
daks. She passed out of the basilica and to the portico. The cloudburst had come to 
an end, but rainwater still drizzled off the structure. They stepped out of the 
droplets and down the stairs into the piazza. 

The piazza was walled on all sides by old palaces, most of which now held restau- 
rants or shops on the ground floor. To the left, one long palazzo was covered with 
canvas and scaffolding. The sound of pneumatic hammers banged out over the pi- 
azza. Terzian waved a hand in the direction of the clatter. 

“Just imagine that food is nearly free,” he said. “Suppose you and your children 
can get most of your food from standing in the sunshine. My next question is, Why 
in hell would you take a filthy job like standing on a scaffolding and sandblasting 
some old building?” 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and began walking at Stephanie’s side along 
the piazza. “Down at the bottom of the labor market, there are a lot of people whose 
labor goes almost entirely for the necessities. Millions of them cross borders illegally 
in order to send enough money back home to support their children.” 

“You think I don’t know that?” 

“The only reason that there’s a market in illegal immigrants is that there are jobs 
that well-off people won’t do. Dig ditches. Lay roads. Clean sewers. Restore old 
buildings. Build new buildings. The well-off might serve in the military or police, be- 
cause there’s a certain status involved and an attractive uniform, but we won’t guard 
prisons, no matter how pretty the uniform is. That’s strictly a job for the laboring 
classes, and if the laboring classes are too well-off to labor, who guards the prisons?” 

She rounded on him, her lips set in an angry line. “So I’m supposed to be afraid 
of people having more choice in where they work?” 

“No,” Terzian said, “you should be afraid of people having no choice at all. What 
happens when markets collapse is intervention—and that’s state intervention, if the 
market's critical enough, and you can bet the labor market’s critical. And because 
the state depends on ditch-diggers and prison guards and janitors and road-builders 
for its very being, then if these classes of people are no longer available, and the very 
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survival of civil society depends on their existence, in the end, the state will just take 
them. 

“You think our friends in Transnistria will have any qualms about rounding up 
people up at gunpoint and forcing them to do labor? The powerful are going to want 
their palaces kept nice and shiny. The liberal democracies will try volunteerism or 
lotteries or whatever, but you can bet that we're going to want our sewers to work, 
and somebody to carry our grandparents’ bedpans, and the trucks to the supermar- 
kets to run on time. And what I’m afraid of is that when things get desperate, we’re 
not going to be any nicer about getting our way than those Sovietists of yours. We're 
going to make sure that the lower orders do their jobs, even if we have to kill half of 
them to convince the other half that we mean business. And the technical term for 
that is slavery. And if someone of African descent isn’t sensitive to that potential 
problem, then I am very surprised!” 

‘The fury in Stephanie’s eyes was visible even through her shades, and he could 
see the pulse pounding in her throat. Then she said, “I'll save the people, that’s what 
I’m good at. You save the rest of the world, if you can.” She began to turn away, then 
swung back to him. “And by the way,” she added, “fuck you!” turned, and marched 
away. 

“Slavery or anarchy, Stephanie!” Terzian called, taking a step after. “That’s the 
choice you're forcing on people!” 

He really felt he had the rhetorical momentum now, and he wanted to enlarge 
the point by saying that he knew some people thought anarchy was a good thing, but 
no anarchist he’d ever met had ever even seen a real anarchy, or been in one, 
whereas Stephanie had—drop your anarchist out of a helicopter into the eastern 
Congo, say, with all his theories and with whatever he could carry on his back, and 
see how well he prospered. . . . 

But ‘Terzian never got to say any of these things, because Stephanie was gone, re- 
ceding into the vanishing point of a busy street, the shoulder bag swinging back and 
forth across her butt like a pendulum powered by the force of her convictions. 

‘Terzian thought that perhaps he’d never see her again, that he’d finally provoked 
her into abandoning him and continuing on her quest alone, but when he stepped 
off the bus in Montespértoli that night, he saw her across the street, shouting into her 
cell phone. 

A day later, as with frozen civility they drank their morning coffee, she said that 
she was going to Rome the next day. “They might be looking for me there,” she said, 
“because my parents live there. But I won’t go near the family, I'll meet Odile at the 
airport and give her the papiloma.” 

Odile? Terzian thought. “I should go along,” he said. 

“What are you going to do?” she said, “carry that gun into an airport?” 

“I don’t have to take the gun. I'll leave it in the hotel room in Rome.” 

She considered. “Very well.” 

Again, that night, Terzian found the tumbled castle in Provence haunting his 
thoughts, that ruined relic of a bygone order, and once more considered stealing the 
papiloma and running. And again, he didn’t. 

They didn’t get any farther than Florence, because Stephanie’s cell phone rang 
as they waited in the train station. Odile was in Venice. “Venezia?” Stephanie 
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shrieked in anger. She clenched her fists. There had been a cache of weapons found 
at the Fiumicino airport in Rome, and all planes had been diverted, Odile’s to 
Marco Polo outside Venice. Frenzied booking agents had somehow found rooms for 
her despite the height of the tourist season. 

Fiumicino hadn’t been re-opened, and Odile didn’t know how she was going to 
get to Rome. “Don’t try!” Stephanie shouted. “I'll come to you.” 

This meant changing their tickets to Rome for tickets to Venice. Despite 
Stephanie’s excellent Italian, the ticket seller clearly wished the crazy tourists would 
make up their mind which monuments of civilization they really wanted to see. 

Strange —Terzian had actually planned to go to Venice in five days or so. He was 
scheduled to deliver a paper at the Conference of Classical and Modern Thought. 

Maybe, if this whole thing was over by then, he’d read the paper after all. It wasn’t 
a prospect he coveted: he would just be developing another footnote to a footnote. 

The hills of Tuscany soon began to pour across the landscape like a green flood. 
The train slowed at one point—there was work going on on the tracks, men with 
bronze arms and hard hats—and Terzian wondered how, in the Plant People Fu- 
ture, in the land of Cockaigne, the tracks would ever get fixed, particularly in this 
heat. He supposed there were people who were meant by nature to fix tracks, who 
would repair tracks as an avocation or out of boredom regardless of whether they got 
paid for their time or not, but he suspected that there wouldn’t be many of them. 

You could build machines, he supposed, robots or something. But they had their 
own problems, they'd cause pollution and absorb resources and, on top of every- 
thing, they’d break down and have to be repaired. And who would do that? 

If you can’t employ the carrot, Terzian thought, if you can’t reward people for do- 
ing necessary labor, then you have to use the stick. You march people out of the 
cities at gunpoint, like Pol Pot, because there’s work that needs to be done. 

He tapped his wedding ring on the arm of his chair and wondered what jobs would 
still have value. Education, he supposed; he’d made a good choice there. Some sorts 
of administration were necessary. here were people who were natural artists or bu- 
reaucrats or salesmen and who would do that job whether they were paid or not. 

A woman came by with a cart and sold Terzian some coffee and a nutty snack 
product that he wasn’t quite able to identify. And then he thought, labor. 

“Labor,” he said. In a world in which all basic commodities were provided, the 
thing that had most value was actual labor. Not the stuff that labor bought, but the 
work itself. 

“Okay,” he said, “it’s labor that’s rare and valuable, because people don’t have to 
do it anymore. The currency has to be based on some kind of labor exchange —you 
purchase x hours with y dollars. Labor is the thing you use to pay taxes.” 

Stephanie gave Terzian a suspicious look. “What's the difference between that 
and slavery?” 

“Have you been reading Nozick?” Terzian scolded. “The difference is the same as 
the difference between paying taxes and being a slave. All the time you don’t spend 
paying your taxes is your own.” He barked a laugh. “I’m resurrecting Labor Value 
Theory!” he said. “Adam Smith and Karl Marx are dancing a jig on their tomb- 
stones! In Plant People Land, the value is the labor itself! The calories!” He laughed 
again, and almost spilled coffee down his chest. 
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“You budget the whole thing in calories! The government promises to pay you a 
dollar’s worth of calories in exchange for their currency! In order to keep the roads 
and the sewer lines going, a citizen owes the government a certain number of calo- 
ties per year—he can either pay in person or hire someone else to do the job. And 
jobs can be budgeted in calories-per-hour, so that if you do hard physical labor, you 
owe fewer hours than someone with a desk job —that should keep the young, fit, im- 
patient people doing the nasty jobs, so that they have more free time for their other 
pursuits.” He chortled. “Oh, the intellectuals are going to just hate this! They’re 
used to valuing their brain power over manual labor—I’m going to reverse their 
whole scale of values!” 

Stephanie made a pffing sound. “The people I care about have no money to pay 
taxes at all.” 

“They have bodies. They can still be enslaved.” Terzian got out his laptop. “Let 
me put my ideas together.” 

‘Terzian’s frenetic two-fingered typing went on for the rest of the journey, all the 
way across the causeway that led into Venice. Stephanie gazed out the window at the 
lagoon soaring by, the soaring water birds, and the dirt and stink of industry. She 
kept the Nike bag in her lap until the train pulled into the Stazione Ferrovia della 
Stato Santa Lucia at the end of its long journey. 

Odile’s hotel was in Cannaregio, which, according to the map purchased in the 
station gift shop, was the district of the city nearest the station and away from most of 
the tourist sites. A brisk wind almost tore the map from their fingers as they left the 
station, and their vaporetto bucked a steep chop on the grey-green Grand Canal as 
it took them to the Ca’ d’ Oro, the fanciful white High Gothic palazzo that loomed 
like a frantic wedding cake above a swarm of bobbing gondolas and motorboats. 

Stephanie puffed cigarettes, at first with ferocity, then with satisfaction. Once 
they got away from the Grand Canal and into Cannaregio itself, they quickly be- 
caine lost. The twisted medieval streets were broken on occasion by still, silent 
canals, but the canals didn’t seem to lead anywhere in particular. Cooking smells 
demonstrated that it was dinnertime, and there were few people about, and no 
tourists. ‘Terzian’s stomach rumbled. Sometimes the streets deteriorated into mere 
passages. Stephanie and ‘Terzian were in such a passage, holding their map open 
against the wind and shouting directions at each other, when someone slugged 
‘Terzian from behind. 

Fle went down on one knee with his head ringing and the taste of blood in his 
mouth, and then two people rather unexpectedly picked him up again, only to slam 
him against the passage wall. Through some miracle, he managed not to hit his 
head on the brickwork and knock himself out. He could smell garlic on the breath 
of one of the attackers. Air went out of him as he felt an elbow to his ribs. 

It was the scream from Stephanie that concentrated his attention. There was vio- 
lent motion in front of him, and he saw the Nike swoosh, and remembered that he 
was dealing with killers, and that he had a gun. 

[n an instant, Terzian had his rage back. He felt his lungs fill with the fury that 
spread through his body like a river of scalding blood. He planted his feet and 
twisted abruptly to his left, letting the strength come up his legs from the earth itself, 
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and the man attached to his right arm gave a grunt of surprise and swung counter- 
clockwise. Terzian twisted the other way, which budged the other man only a little, 
but which freed his right arm to claw into his right pants pocket. 

And from this point on it was just the movement that he had rehearsed. Draw, 
thumb the safety, pull the trigger hard. He shot the man on his right and hit him in 
the groin. For a brief second, ‘Terzian saw his pinched face, the face that reflected 
such pain that it folded in on itself, and he remembered Adrian falling in the Place 
Dauphine with just that look. Then he stuck the pistol in the ribs of the man on his 
left and fired twice. The arms that grappled him relaxed and fell away. 

There were two more men grappling with Stephanie. ‘That made four altogether, 
and ‘Terzian reasoned dully that after the first three fucked up in Paris, the home of- 
fice had sent a supervisor. One was trying to tug the Nike bag away, and ‘Terzian 
lunged toward him and fred at a range of two meters, too close to miss, and the man 
dropped to the ground with a whuff of pain. 

The last man had hold of Stephanie and swung her around, keeping her between 
himself and the pistol. ‘Terzian could see the knife in his hand and recognized it as 
one he’d seen before. Her dark glasses were cockeyed on her face and ‘Terzian 
caught a flash of her angry green eyes. He pointed the pistol at the knife man’s face. 
He didn’t dare shoot. 

“Police!” he shrieked into the wind. “Policia!” He used the Spanish word. Bloody 
spittle spattered the cobblestones as he screamed. 

In the Trashcanian’s eyes, he saw fear, bafflement, rage. 

“Polizia!” He got the pronunciation right this time. He saw the rage in 
Stephanie’s eyes, the fury that mirrored his own, and he saw her struggle against the 
man who held her. 

“No!” he called. Too late. The knife man had too many decisions to make all at 
once, and Terzian figured he wasn’t very bright to begin with. Kill the hostages was 
probably something he’d been taught on his first day at Goon School. 

As Stephanie fell, Terzian fired, and kept firing as the man ran away. The killer 
broke out of the passageway into a little square, and then just fell down. 

The slide of the automatic locked back as Terzian ran out of ammunition, and 
then he staggered forward to where Stephanie was bleeding to death on the cobbles. 

Her throat had been cut and she couldn’t speak. She gripped his arm as if she 
could drive her urgent message through the skin, with her nails. In her eyes, he saw 
frustrated rage, the rage he knew well, until at length he saw there nothing at all, a 
nothing he knew better than any other thing in the world. 

He shouldered the Nike bag and staggered out of the passageway into the tiny 
Venetian square with its covered well. He took a street at random, and there was 
Odile’s hotel. Of course: the Trashcanians had been staking it out. 

It wasn’t much of a hotel, and the scent of spice and garlic in the lobby suggested 
that the desk clerk was eating his dinner. Terzian went up the stair to Odile’s room 
and knocked on the door. When she opened—she was a plump girl with big hips 
and a suntan—he tossed the Nike bag on the bed. 

“You need to get back to Mogadishu right away,” he said. “Stephanie just died for 
that.” 
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Her eyes widened. Terzian stepped to the wash basin to clean the blood off as 
best he could. It was all he could do not to shriek with grief and anger. 
“You take care of the starving,” he said finally, “and I'll save the rest of the world.” 


Michelle rose from the sea near Torbiong’s boat, having done thirty-six hundred 
calories’ worth of research and caught a honeycomb grouper into the bargain. She 
traded the fish for the supplies he brought. “Any more blueberries?” she asked. 

“Not this time.” He peered down at her, narrowing his eyes against the bright 
shimmer of sun on the water. “That young man of yours is being quite a nuisance. 
He’s keeping the turtles awake and scaring the fish.” 


The mermaid tucked away her wings and arranged herself in her rope sling. 


“Why don’t you throw him off the island?” 

“My authority doesn’t run that far.” He scratched his jaw. “He’s interviewing peo- 
ple. Adding up all the places you’ve been seen. He'll find you pretty soon, I think.” 

“Not if I don’t want to be found. He can yell all he likes, but I don’t have to an- 
swer. 

“Well, maybe.” Torbiong shook his head. “Thanks for the fish.” 

Michelle did some preliminary work with her new samples, and then abandoned 
them for anything new that her search spiders had discovered. She had a feeling she 
was on the verge of something colossal. 

She carried her deck to her overhanging limb and let her legs dangle over the wa- 
ter while she looked through the new data. While paging through the new informa- 
tion, she ate something called a Raspberry Dynamo Bar that Torbiong had thrown 
in with her supplies. The old man must have included it as a joke: it was over-sweet 
and sticky with marshmallow and strangely flavored. She chucked it in the water 
and hoped it wouldn’t poison any fish. 

Stephanie Pais had been killed in what the news reports called a “street fight” 
among a group of foreign visitors. Since the authorities couldn’t connect the for- 
eigners to Pais, they had to assume she was an innocent bystander caught up in the 
violence. The papers didn’t mention Terzian at all. 

Michelle looked through pages of followup. The gun that had shot the four men 
had never been found, though nearby canals were dragged. Two of the foreigners 
had survived the fight, though one died eight weeks later from complications of an 
operation. ‘The survivor maintained his innocence and claimed that a complete 
stranger had opened fire on him and his friends, but the judges hadn’t believed him 
and sent him to prison. He lived a great many years and died in the Lightspeed War, 
along with most people caught in prisons during that deadly time. 

One of the four men was Belorussian. Another Ukrainian. Another two 
Moldovan. All had served in the Soviet military in the past, in the Fourteenth Army 
in Transnistria. It frustrated Michelle that she couldn’t shout back in time to tell the 
Italians to connect these four to the murder of another ex-Soviet, seven weeks ear- 
lier, in Paris. 

What the hell had Pais and Terzian been up to? Why were all these people with 
‘Transnistrian connections killing each other, and Pais? 

Maybe it was Pais they’d been after all along. Her records at Santa Croce were 
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missing, which was odd, because other personnel records from the time had sur- 
vived. Perhaps someone was arranging that certain things not be known. 

She tried a search on Santa Croce itself, and slogged through descriptions and 
mentions of a whole lot of Italian churches, including the famous one in Florence 
where Terzian and Pais had been seen at Machiavelli's tomb. She refined the search 
to the Santa Croce relief organization, and found immediately the fact that let it all 
fall into place. 

Santa Croce had maintained a refugee camp in Moldova during the civil war fol- 
lowing the establishment of Transnistria. Michelle was willing to bet that Stephanie 
Pais had served in that camp. She wondered if any of the other players had been res- 
idents there. 

She looked at the list of the other camps that Santa Croce had maintained in that 
period, which seemed to have been a busy one for them. One name struck her as fa- 
miliar, and she had to think fora moment before she remembered why she knew it. 
It was at a Santa Croce camp in the Sidamo province of Ethiopia where the Green 
Leopard Plague had first broken out, the first transgenic epidemic. 

It had been the first real attempt to modify the human body at the cellular level, 
to help marginal populations synthesize their own food, and it had been primitive 
compared to the more successful mods that came later. The ideal design for the effi- 
cient use of chlorophyll! was a leaf, not the homo sapien—the designer would have 
been better advised to create a plague that made its victims leafy, and later design- 
ers, aiming for the same effect, did exactly that. And Green Leopard’s designer had 
forgotten that the epidermis already contains a solar-activated enzyme: melanin. 
The result on the African subjects was green skin mottled with dark splotches, like 
the black spots on an implausibly verdant leopard. 

The Green Leopard Plague broke out in the Sidamo camp, then at other camps 
in the Horn of Africa. Then it leaped clean across the continent to Mozambique, 
where it first appeared at a Oxfam camp in the flood zone, spread rapidly across the 
continent, then leaped across oceans. It had been a generation before anyone found 
a way to disable it, and by then other transgenic modifiers had been released into the 
population, and there was no going back. 

The world had entered Terzian’s future, the one he had proclaimed at the Con- 
ference of Classical and Modern Thought. 

What, Michelle thought excitedly, if Terzian had known about Green Leopard 
ahead of time? His Cornucopia Theory had seemed prescient precisely because 
Green Leopard appeared just a few weeks after he’d delivered his paper. But if those 
Eastern bloc thugs had been involved somehow in the plague’s transmission, or were 
attempting to prevent Pais and Terzian from sneaking the modified virus to the 
campsees! 

Yes! Michelle thought exultantly. That had to be it. No one had ever worked out 
where Green Leopard originated, but there had always been suspicion directed to- 
ward several semi-covert labs in the former Soviet empire. There was it. The only 
question was how Terzian, that American in Paris, had got involved. . . . 

It had to be Stephanie, she thought. Stephanie, who Terzian had loved and who 
had loved him, and who had involved him in the desperate attempt to aid refugee 
populations. 
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For a moment, Michelle bathed in the beauty of the idea. Stephanie, dedicated 
and in love, had been murdered for her beliefs —realdeath! —and Terzian, broken- 
hearted, had carried on and brought the future— Michelle’s present—into being. A 
wonderful story! And no one had known it till now, no one had understood 
Stephanie's sacrifice, or Terzian’s grief... not until the lonely mermaid, working in 
isolation on her rock, had puzzled it out. 

“Hello, Michelle,” Darton said. 

Michelle gave a cry of frustration and glared in fury down at her lover. He was in 
a yellow plastic kayak—kayaking was popular here, particularly in the Rock Is- 
lands—and had slipped his electric-powered boat along the margin of the island, 
moving in near-silence. He looked grimly up at her from below the pitcher plant 
that dangled below the overhang. 

They had rebuilt him, of course, after his death. All the data was available in 
backup, in Delhi where he’d been taken apart, recorded, and rebuilt as an ape. He 
was back in a conventional male body, with the broad shoulders and white smile 
and short hairy bandy legs she remembered. 

Michelle knew that he hadn’t made any backups during their time in Belau. He 
had his memories up to the point where he’d lain down on the nanobed in Delhi. 
That had been the moment when his love of Michelle had been burning its hottest, 
when he had just made the commitment to live with Michelle as an ape in the Rock 
Islands. 

That burning love had been consuming him in the weeks since his resurrection, 
and Michelle was glad of it, had been rejoicing in every desperate, unanswered mes- 
sage that Darton sent sizzling through the ether. 

“Damn it,” Michelle said, “I’m working.” 

<Talk to me> Darton’s fingers formed. Michelle’s fingers made a ruder reply. 

“I don’t understand,” Darton said. “We were in love. We were going to be to- 
gether.” 

“Tm not talking to you,” Michelle said. She tried to concentrate on her video dis- 
play. 

“We were still together when the accident happened,” Darton said. “I don’t un- 
derstand why we can’t be together now.” 

“I’m not listening, either,” said Michelle. 

“I’m not leaving, Michelle!” Darton screamed. “I’m not leaving till you talk to me!” 

White cockatoos shrieked in answer. Michelle quietly picked up her deck, rose to 
her feet, and headed inland. The voice that followed her was amplified, and she re- 
alized that Darton had brought his bullhorn. 

“You can’t get away, Michelle! You've got to tell me what happened!” 

[il tell you about Lisa Lee, she thought, so you can send her desperate messages, too. 

Michelle had been deliriously happy for her first month in Belau, living in arbo- 
real nests with Darton and spending the warm days describing their island’s unique 
biology. It was their first vacation, in Prague, that had torn Michelle’s happiness 
apart. It was there that they'd met Lisa Lee Baxter, the American tourist who thought 
apes were cute, and who wondered what these shaggy kids were doing so far from an 
arboreal habitat. 

[t wasn’t long before Michelle realized that Lisa Lee was at least two hundred 
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years old, and that behind her diamond-blue eyes was the withered, mummified 
soul that had drifted into Prague from some waterless desert of the spirit, a soul that 
required for its continued existence the blood and vitality of the young. Despite her 
age and presumed experience, Lisa Lee’s ploys seemed to Michelle to be so obvious, 
so blatant. Darton fell for them all. 

It was only because Lisa Lee had finally tired of him that Darton returned to Be- 
lau, chastened and solemn and desperate to be in love with Michelle again. But by 
then it was Michelle who was tired. And who had access to Darton’s medical records 
from the downloads in Delhi. 

“You can't get away, Michelle!” 

Well, maybe not. Michelle paused with one hand on the banyan’s trunk. She 
closed her deck’s display and stashed it in a mesh bag with some of her other stuff, 
then walked out again on the overhanging limb. 

“Tm not going to talk to you like this,” she said. “And you can’t get onto the island 
from that side, the overhang’s too acute.” 

“Fine,” Darton said. The shouting had made him hoarse. “Come down here, 
then.” 

She rocked forward and dived off the limb. The salt water world exploded in her 
senses. She extended her wings and fluttered close to Darton’s wie rose, and 
shook sea water from her eyes. 

“There’s a tunnel,” she said. “It starts at about two meters and exits into the lake. 
You can swim it easily if you hold your breath.” 

“All right,” he said. “Where is it?” 

“Give me your anchor.” 

She took his anchor, floated to the bottom, and set it where it wouldn’t damage 
the live coral. 

She remembered the needle she’d taken to Jellyfish Lake, the needle she’d 
loaded with the mango extract to which Darton was violently allergic. Once in the 
midst of the jellyfish swarm, it had been easy to jab the needle into Darton’s calf, 
then let it drop to the anoxic depths of the lake. 

He probably thought she’d given him a playful pinch. 

Michelle had exulted in Darton’s death, the pallor, the labored breathing, the 
desperate pleading in the eyes. 

It wasn’t murder, after all, just a fourth-degree felony. They'd build a new Darton 
in a matter of days. What was the value of a human life, when it could be infinitely 
duplicated, and cheaply? As far as Michelle was concerned, Darton had amusement 
value only. 

The rebuilt Darton still loved her, and Michelle enjoyed that as well, enjoyed the 
fact that she caused him anguish, that he would pay for ages for his betrayal of her 
love. 

Lisa Lee Baxter could take a few lessons from the mermaid, Michelle thought. 

Michelle surfaced near the tunnel and raised a hand with the fingers set at <follow 
me>. Darton rolled off the kayak, still in his clothes, and splashed clumsily toward her. 

“Are you sure about this?” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” Michelle replied. “You go first. Pll follow and pull you out if you get in 
trouble.” 
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He loved her, of course. That was why he panted a few times for breath, filled his 
lungs, and dove. 

Michelle had not, of course, bothered to mention that the tunnel was fifteen me- 
ters long, quite far to go on a single breath. She followed him, very interested in how 
this would turn out, and when Darton got into trouble in one of the narrow places 
and tried to back out, she grabbed his shoes and held him right where he was. 

He fought hard but none of his kicks struck her. She would remember the look in 
his wide eyes for a long time, the thunderstruck disbelief in the instant before his 
breath exploded from his lungs and he died. 

She wished that she could speak again the parting words she’d whispered into 
Darton’s ear when he lay dying on the ridge above Jellyfish Lake. “I’ve just killed 
you. And I’m going to do it again.” 

But even if she could have spoken the words underwater, they would have been 
untrue. Michelle supposed this was the last time she could kill him. Twice was dan- 
gerous, but a third time would be too clear a pattern. She could end up in jail, 
though, of course, you only did severe prison time for realdeath. 

She supposed that she would have to discover his body at some point, but if she 
cast the kayak adrift, it wouldn’t have to be for a while. And then she’d be thunder- 
struck and grief-stricken that he’d thrown away his life on this desperate attempt to 
pursue her after she’d turned her back on him and gone inland, away from the 
sound of his voice. 

Michelle looked forward to playing that part. 

She pulled up the kayak’s anchor and let it coast away on the six-knot tide, then 
folded away her wings and returned to her nest in the banyan tree. She let the breeze 
dry her skin and got her deck from its bag and contemplated the data about Terzian 
and Stephanie Pais and the outbreak of the Green Leopard Plague. 

Stephanie had died for what she believed in, killed by the agents of an obscure, 
murderous regime. It had been Terzian who had shot those four men in her defense, 
that was clear to her now. And Terzian, who lived a long time and then died in the 
Lightspeed War along with a few billion other people, had loved Stephanie and kept 
her secret till his death, a secret shared with the others who loved Stephanie and 
who had spread the plague among the refugee populations of the world. 

It was realdeath that people suffered then, the death that couldn’t be corrected. 
Michelle knew that she understood that kind of death only as an intellectual ab- 
stract, not as something she would ever have to face or live with. To lose someone 
permanently ...that was something she couldn’t grasp. Even the ancients, who 
faced realdeath every day, hadn’t been able to accept it, that’s why they’d invented 
the myth of Heaven. 

Michelle thought about Stephanie’s death, the death that must have broken Ter- 
zian’s heart, and she contemplated the secret Terzian had kept all those years, and 
she decided that she was not inclined to reveal it. 

Oh, she’d give Davout the facts, that was what he paid her for. She’d tell him what 
she could find out about Stephanie and the Transnistrians. But she wouldn’t men- 
tion the camps that Santa Croce had built across the starvation-scarred world, she 
wouldn’t point him at Sidamo and Green Leopard. If he drew those conclusions 
himself, then obviously the secret was destined to be revealed. But she suspected he 
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wouldn’t—he was too old to connect those dots, not when obscure ex-Soviet entities 
and relief camps in the Horn of Africa were so far out of his reference. 

Michelle would respect Terzian’s love, and Stephanie’s secret. She had some se- 
’ crets of her own, after all. 

The lonely mermaid finished her work for the day and sat on her overhanging 
limb to gaze down at the sea, and she wondered how long it would be before Darton 
called her again, and how she would torture him when he did. 


—With thanks to Dr. Stephen C. Lee. 
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PAOLO BACIGALUPI 


New writer Paolo Bacigalupi made his first sale in 1998 to The Magazine of 
Fantasy @ Science Fiction, took a break from the genre for several years, 
and has returned to it in the new century, with new sales to F@SF and Asi- 
mov’s including the powerful story that follows, which gives a new and un- 
settling meaning to the phrase “performance art.” 


he fluted girl huddled in the darkness clutching Stephen’s final gift in her small 
pale hands. Madame Belari would be looking for her. The servants would be sniff- 
ing through the castle like feral dogs, looking under beds, in closets, behind the 
wine racks, all their senses hungry for a whiff of her. Belari never knew the fluted 
girl’s hiding places. It was the servants who always found her. Belari simply wan- 
dered the halls and let the servants search her out. The servants thought they knew 
all her hiding places. 

The fluted girl shifted her body. Her awkward position already strained her fragile 
skeleton. She stretched as much as the cramped space allowed, then folded herself 
back into compactness, imagining herself as a rabbit, like the ones Belari kept in cages 
in the kitchen: small and soft with wet warm eyes, they could sit and wait for hours. 
The fluted girl summoned patience and ignored the sore protest of her folded body. 

Soon she had to show herself, or Madame Belari would get impatient and send 
for Burson, her head of security. Then Burson would bring his jackals and they 
would hunt again, crisscrossing every room, spraying pheromone additives across 
the floors and following her neon tracks to her hidey-hole. She had to leave before 
Burson came. Madame Belari punished her if the staff wasted time scrubbing out 
pheromones. 

The fluted girl shifted her position again. Her legs were beginning to ache. She 
wondered if they could snap from the strain. Sometimes she was surprised at what 
broke her. A gentle bump against a table and she was shattered again, with Belari an- 
gry at the careless treatment of her investment. 

The fluted girl sighed. In truth, it was already time to leave her hidey-hole, but 
still she craved the silence, the moment alone. Her sister Nia never understood. 


Stephen though . . . he had understood. When the fluted girl told him of her hidey- 
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hole, she thought he forgave because he was kind. Now she knew better. Stephen 
had bigger secrets than the silly fluted girl. He had secrets bigger than anyone had 
guessed. The fluted girl turned his tiny vial in her hands, feeling its smooth glass 
shape, knowing the amber drops it held within. Already, she missed him. 

Beyond her hidey-hole, footsteps echoed. Metal scraped heavily across stone. 
The fluted girl peered out through a crack in her makeshift fortress. Below her, the 
castle’s pantry lay jumbled with dry goods. Mirriam was looking for her again, pok- 
ing behind the refrigerated crates of champagne for Belari’s party tonight. They 
hissed and leaked mist as Mirriam struggled to shove them aside and look deeper 
into the dark recesses behind. The fluted girl had known Mirriam when they were 
both children in the town. Now, they were as different as life and death. 

Mirriam had grown, her breasts burgeoning, her hips widening, her rosy face 
smiling and laughing at her fortune. When they both came to Belari, the fluted girl 
and Mirriam had been the same height. Now, Mirriam was a grown woman, a full 
two feet taller than the fluted girl, and filled out to please a man. And she was loyal. 
She was a good servant for Belari. Smiling, happy to serve. They’d al] been that way 
when they came up from the town to the castle: Mirriam, the fluted girl, and her sis- 
ter Nia. Then Belari decided to make them into fluted girls. Mirriam got to grow, 
but the fluted girls were going to be stars. 

Mirriam spied a stack of cheeses and hams piled carelessly in one corner. She 
stalked it while the fluted girl watched and smiled at the plump girl’s suspicions. 
Mirriam hefted a great wheel of Danish cheese and peered into the gap behind. 
“Lidia? Are you there?” 

The fluted girl shook her head. No, she thought. But you guessed well. A year 
ago, I would have been. I could have moved the cheeses, with effort. The cham- 
pagne would have been too much, though. I would never have been behind the 
champagne. 

Mirriam stood up. Sweat sheened her face from the effort of moving the bulky 
goods that fed Belari’s household. Her face looked like a bright shiny apple. She 
wiped her brow with a sleeve. “Lidia, Madame Belari is getting angry. You're being a 
selfish girl. Nia is already waiting for you in the practice room.” 

Lidia nodded silently. Yes, Nia would be in the practice room. She was the good 
sister. Lidia was the bad one. The one they had to search for. Lidia was the reason 
both fluted girls were punished. Belari had given up on discipline for Lidia directly. 
She contented herself with punishing both sisters and letting guilt enforce compli- 
ance. Sometimes it worked. But not now. Not with Stephen gone. Lidia needed 
quiet now. A place where no one watched her. A place alone. Her secret place 
which she showed to Stephen and which he had examined with such surprised sad 
eyes. Stephen’s eyes had been brown. When he looked at her, she thought that his 
eyes were almost as soft as Belari’s rabbits. ‘They were safe eyes. You could fall into 
those safe brown eyes and never worry about breaking a bone. 

Mirriam sat heavily on a sack of potatoes and scowled around her, acting for her 
potential audience. “You're being a selfish girl. A vicious selfish girl to make us all 
search this way.” 

The fluted girl nodded. Yes, I am a selfish girl, she thought. I am a selfish girl, 


and you are a woman, and yet we are the same age, and I am smarter than you. You 
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are clever but you don’t know that hidey-holes are best when they are in places no 
one looks. You look for me under and behind and between, but you don’t look up. I 
am above you, and I am watching you, just as Stephen watched us all. 

Mirriam grimaced and got up. “No matter. Burson will find you.” She brushed 
the dust from her skirts. “You hear me? Burson will find you.” She left the pantry. 

Lidia waited for Mirriam to go away. It galled her that Mirriam was right. Burson 
would find her. He found her every time, if she waited too long. Silent time could 
only be stolen for so many minutes. It lasted as long as it took Belari to lose patience 
and call the jackals. Then another hidey-hole was lost. 

Lidia turned Stephen’s tiny blown-glass bottle in her delicate fingers a final time. 
A parting gift, she understood, now that he was gone, now that he would no longer 
comfort her when Belari’s depredations became too much. She forced back tears. 
No more time to cry. Burson would be looking for her. 

She pressed the vial into a secure crack, tight against the stone and roughhewn 
wood of the shelving where she hid, then worked a vacuum jar of red lentils back 
until she had an opening. She squeezed out from behind the legume wall that lined 
the pantry’s top shelves. , 

It had taken weeks for her to clear out the back jars and make a place for herself, 
but the jars made a good hidey-hole. A place others neglected to search. She had a 
fortress of jars, full of flat innocent beans, and behind that barrier, if she was patient 
and bore the strain, she could crouch for hours. She climbed down. 

Carefully, carefully, she thought. We don’t want to break a bone. We have to be 
careful of the bones. She hung from the shelves as she gently worked the fat jar of 
red lentils back into place then slipped down the last shelves to the pantry floor. 

Barefoot on cold stone flagging, Lidia studied her hidey-hole. Yes, it looked good 
still. Stephen’s final gift was safe up there. No one looked able to fit in that few feet 
of space, not even a delicate fluted girl. No one would suspect she folded herself so 
perfectly into such a place. She was slight as a mouse, and sometimes fit into sur- 
prising places. For that, she could thank Belari. She turned and hurried from the 
pantry, determined to let the servants catch her far away from her last surviving 
hidey-hole. 


By the time Lidia reached the dining hall, she believed she might gain the practice 
rooms without discovery. There might be no punishments. Belari was kind to those 
she loved, but uncompromising when they disappointed her. Though Lidia was too 
delicate to strike, there were other punishments. Lidia thought of Stephen. A small 
part of her was happy that he was beyond Belari’s tortures. 

Lidia slipped along the dining hall’s edge, shielded by ferns and blooming or- 
chids. Between the lush leaves and flowers, she caught glimpses of the dining table’s 
long ebony expanse, polished mirror-bright each day by the servants and perpetually 
set with gleaming silver. She studied the room for observers. It was empty. 

The rich warm smell of greenery reminded her of summer, despite the winter 
season that slashed the mountains around the castle. When she and Nia had been 
younger, before their surgeries, they had run in the mountains, amongst the pines. 
Lidia slipped through the orchids: one from Singapore; another from Chennai; an- 
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other, striped like a tiger, engineered by Belari. She touched the delicate tiger blos- 
som, admiring its lurid color. 

We are beautiful prisoners, she thought. Just like you. 

The ferns shuddered. A man exploded from the greenery, springing on her like a 
wolf. His hands wrenched her shoulders. His fingers plunged into her pale flesh and 
Lidia gasped as they stabbed her nerves into paralysis. She collapsed to the slate flag- 
stones, a butterfly folding as Burson pressed her down. 

She whimpered against the stone, her heart hammering inside her chest at the 
shock of Burson’s ambush. She moaned, trembling under his weight, her face hard 
against the castle’s smooth gray slate. On the stone beside her, a pink and white or- 
chid lay beheaded by Burson’s attack. | 

Slowly, when he was sure of her compliance, Burson allowed her to move. His 
great weight lessened, lifting away from her like a tank rolling off a crushed hovel. 
Lidia forced herself to sit up. Finally she stood, an unsteady pale fairy dwarfed by the 
looming monster that was Belari’s head of security. 

Burson’s mountainous body was a cragged landscape of muscle and scars, all juts 
of strength and angry puckered furrows of combat. Mirriam gossiped that he had 
previously been a gladiator, but she was romantic and Lidia suspected his scars came 
from training handlers, much as her own punishments came from Belari. 

Burson held her wrist, penning it in a rock-like grasp. For all its unyielding 
strength, his grip was gentle. After an initial disastrous breakage, he had learned 
what strain her skeleton could bear before it shattered. 

Lidia struggled, testing his hold on her wrist, then accepted her capture. Burson 
knelt, bringing his height to match hers. Red-rimmed eyes studied her. Augmented 
irises bloodshot with enhancements scanned her skin’s infrared pulse. 

Burson’s slashed face slowly lost the green blush of camouflage, abandoning stone 
and foliage colors now that he stood in open air. Where his hand touched her though, 
his skin paled, as though powdered by flour, matching the white of her own flesh. 

“Where have you been hiding?” he rumbled. 

“Nowhere.” 

Burson’s red eyes narrowed, his brows furrowing over deep pits of interrogation. 
He sniffed at her clothing, hunting for clues. He brought his nose close to her face, 
her hair, snuffled at her hands. “The kitchens,” he murmured. 

Lidia flinched. His red eyes studied her closely, hunting for more details, watch- 
ing the unintentional reactions of her skin, the blush of discovery she could not hide 
from his prying eyes. Burson smiled. He hunted with the wild fierce joy of his blood- 
hound genetics. It was difficult to tell where the jackal, dog, and human blended in 
the man. His joys were hunting, capture, and slaughter. 

Burson straightened, smiling. He took a steel bracelet from a pouch. “I have 
something for you, Lidia.” He slapped the jewelry onto Lidia’s wrist. It writhed 
around her thin arm, snakelike, chiming as it locked. “No more hiding for you.” 

A current charged up Lidia’s arm and she cried out, shivering as electricity rooted 
through her body. Burson supported her as the current cut off. He said, “I’m tired of 
searching for Belari’s property.” 

He smiled, tight-lipped, and pushed her toward the practice rooms. Lidia allowed 
herself to be herded. 
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Belari was in the performance hall when Burson brought Lidia before her. Servants 
bustled around her, arranging tables, setting up the round stage, installing the light- 
ing. The walls were hung in pale muslin shot through with electric charges, a bil- 
lowing sheath of charged air that crackled and sparked whenever a servant walked 
near. 

Belari seemed unaware of the fanciful world building around her as she tossed or- 
ders at her events coordinator. Her black body armor was open at the collar, in def- 
erence to the warmth of human activity. She spared Burson and Lidia a quick 
glance, then turned her attention back to her servant, still furiously scribbling on a 
digital pad. “I want everything to be perfect tonight, Tania. Nothing out of place. 
Nothing amiss. Perfect.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

Belari smiled. Her face was mathematically sculpted into beauty, structured by 
focus-groups and cosmetic traditions that stretched back generations. Cocktails of 
disease prophylaxis, cell-scouring cancer inhibitors, and Revitia kept Belari’s physi- 
cal appearance at twenty-eight, much as Lidia’s own Revitia treatments kept her 
frozen in the first throes of adolescence. “And I want Vernon taken care of.” 

“Will he want a companion?” 

Belari shook her head. “No. He’ll confine himself to harassing me, I’m sure.” She 
shivered. “Disgusting man.” 

Tania tittered. Belari’s chill gaze quieted her. Belari surveyed the performance 
hall. “I want everything in here. The food, the champagne, everything. I want them 
packed together so that they feel each other when the girls perform. I want it very 
tight. Very intimate.” 

Tania nodded and scribbled more notes on her pad. She tapped the screen au- 
thoritatively, sending orders to the staff. Already, servants would be receiving mes- 
sages in their earbuds, reacting to their mistress’s demands. 

Belari said, “I want Tingle available. With the champagne. It will whet their ap- 
petites.” 

“You'll have an orgy if you do.” 

Belari laughed. “That’s fine. I want them to remember tonight. I want them to re- 
member our fluted girls. Vernon particularly.” Her laughter quieted, replaced by a 
hard-edged smile, brittle with emotion. “He'll be angry when he finds out about 
them. But he’ll want them, anyway. And he’ll bid like the rest.” 

Lidia watched Belari’s face. She wondered if the woman knew how clearly she 
broadcast her feelings about the Pendant Entertainment executive. Lidia had seen 
him once, from behind a curtain. She and Stephen had watched Vernon Weir 
touch Belari, and watched Belari first shy from his touch and then give in, sum- 
moning the reserves of her acting skill to play the part of a seduced woman. 

Vernon Weir had made Belari famous. He’d paid the expense of her body sculpt- 
ing and made her a star, much as Belari now invested in Lidia and her sister. But 
Master Weir extracted a price for his aid, Faustian devil that he was. Stephen and 
Lidia had watched as Weir took his pleasure from Belari, and Stephen had whis- 
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pered to her that when Weir was gone, Belari would summon Stephen and reenact 
the scene, but with Stephen as the victim, and then he would pretend, as she did, 
that he was happy to submit. 

Lidia’s thoughts broke off. Belari had turned to her. The angry welt from 
Stephen’s attack was still visible on her throat, despite the cell knitters she popped 
like candy. Lidia thought it must gall her to have a scar out of place. She was careful 
of her image. Belari seemed to catch the focus of Lidia’s gaze. Her lips pursed and 
she pulled the collar of her body armor close, hiding the damage. Her green eyes 
narrowed. “We’ve been looking for you.” 

Lidia ducked her head. “I’m sorry, Mistress.” 

Belari ran a finger under the fluted girl’s jaw, lifting her downcast face until they 
were eye to eye. “I should punish you for wasting my time.” 

“Yes, Mistress. I’m sorry.” The fluted girl lowered her eyes. Belari wouldn’t hit 
her. She was too expensive to fix. She wondered if Belari would use electricity, or 
isolation, or some other humiliation cleverly devised. 

Instead, Belari pointed to the steel bracelet. “What’s this?” 

Burson didn’t flinch at her question. He had no fear. He was the only servant who 
had no fear. Lidia admired him for that, if nothing else. “To track her. And shock 
her.” He smiled, pleased with himself. “It causes no physical destruction.” 

Belari shook her head. “I need her without jewelry tonight. Take it off.” 

“She will hide.” 

“No. She wants to be star. She'll be good now, won’t you, Lidia?” 

Lidia nodded. 

Burson shrugged and removed the bracelet, unperturbed. He leaned his great 
scarred face close to Lidia’s ear. “Don’t hide in the kitchens the next time. I will find 
you.” He stood away, smiling his satisfaction. Lidia narrowed her eyes at Burson and 
told herself she had won a victory that Burson didn’t know her hidey-hole yet. But 
then Burson smiled at her and she wondered if he did know already, if he was play- 
ing with her the way a cat played with a maimed mouse. 

Belari said, “Thank you, Burson,” then paused, eyeing the great creature who 
looked so man-like yet moved with the feral quickness of the wilds. “Have you tight- 
ened our security?” 

Burson nodded. “Your fief is safe. We are checking the rest of the staff, for back- 
ground irregularities.” 

“Have you found anything?” 

Burson shook his head. “Your staff love you.” 

Belari’s voice sharpened. “That’s what we thought about Stephen. And now | 
wear body armor in my own fief. I can’t afford the appearance of lost popularity. It 
affects my share price too much.” 

“T’ve been thorough.” 

“If my stock falls, Vernon will have me wired for TouchSense. I won’t have it.” 

“T understand. There will be no more failures.” 

Belari frowned at the monster looming over her. “Good. Well, come on then.” 
She motioned for Lidia to join her. “Your sister has been waiting for you.” She took 
the fluted girl by the hand and led her out of the performance hall. 
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Lidia spared a glance back. Burson was gone. The servants bustled, placing or- 
chid cuttings or: tables, but Burson had disappeared, either blended into the walls or 
sped away on his errands of security. 

Belari tugged Lidia’s hand. “You led us on a merry search. I thought we would 
have to spray the pheromones again.” 

“[mysorry.” 

“No harm. This time.” Belari smiled down at her. “Are you nervous about to- 
night?” 

Lidia shook her head. “No.” 

“No?” 

Lidia shrugged. “Will Master Weir purchase our stock?” 

“If he pays enough.” 

“Will he?” 

Belari smiled. “I think he will, yes. You are unique. Like me. Vernon likes to col- 
lect rare beauty.” 

“What is he like?” 

Belari’s smile stiffened. She looked up, concentrating on their path through the 
castle. “When I was a girl, very young, much younger than you, long before I be- 
came famous, I used to go to a playground. A man came to watch me on the swings. 
He wanted to be my friend. I didn’t like him, but being near him made me dizzy. 
Whatever he said made perfect sense. He smelled bad, but I couldn’t pull away from 
him.” Belari shook her head. “Someone’s mother chased him away.” She looked 
down at Lidia. “He had a chemical cologne, you understand?” 

“Contraband?” 

“Yes. From Asia. Not legal here. Vernon is like that. Your skin crawls but he draws 
you to him.” 

“He touches you.” 

Belari looked down at Lidia sadly. “He likes my old crone experience in my 
young girl body. But he hardly discriminates. He touches everyone.” She smiled 
slightly. “But not you, perhaps. You are too valuable to touch.” 

“Too delicate.” 

“Don't sound so bitter. You’re unique. We’re going to make you a star.” Belari 
looked down at her protégé hungrily. “Your stock will rise, and you will be a star.” 


Lidia watched from her windows as Belari’s guests began to arrive. Aircars snaked in 
under security escort, sliding low over the pines, green and red running lights blink- 
ing in the darkness. 

Nia came to stand behind Lidia. “They’re here.” 

aes. 

Snow clotted thickly on the trees, like heavy cream. The occasional blue sweeps 
of search beams highlighted the snow and the dark silhouettes of the forest; Burson’s 
ski patrols, hoping to spy out the telltale red exhalations of intruders crouched 
amongst pine shadows. Their beams swept over the ancient hulk of a ski lift that 
climbed up from the town. It was rusting, silent except when the wind caught its 
chairs and sent its cables swaying. The empty seats swung lethargically in the freez- 
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ing.air, another victim of Belari’s influence. Belari hated competition. Now, she was 
the only patron of the town that sparkled in the deep of the valley far below. 

“You should get dressed,” Nia said. 

Lidia turned to study her twin. Black eyes like pits watched her from between 
elfin lids. Her skin was pale, stripped of pigment, and she was thin, accenting the 
delicacy of her bone structure. That was one true thing about her, about both of 
them: their bones were theirs. It was what had attracted Belari to them in the first 
place, when they were just eleven. Just old enough for Belari to strip them from their 
parents. ; 

Lidia’s gaze returned to the view. Deep in the tight crease of the mountain valley, 
the town shimmered with amber lights. 

“Do you miss it?” she asked. 

Nia slipped closer. “Miss what?” 

Lidia nodded down at the shimmering jewel. “The town.” 

Their parents had been glassblowers, practicing the old arts abandoned in the 
face of efficient manufacturing, breathing delicate works into existence, sand run- 
ning liquid under their supervision. They had moved to Belari’s fief for patronage, 
like all the town’s artisans: the potters, the blacksmiths, the painters. Sometimes Be- 
lari’s peers noticed an artist and his influence grew. Niels Kinkaid had made his for- 
tune from Belari’s favor, turning iron to her will, outfitting her fortress with its great 
handwrought gates and her gardens with crouching sculptural surprises: foxes and 
children peering from amongst lupine and monkshood in the summers and deep 
drifted snow in the winters. Now he was almost famous enough to float his own 
stock. 

Lidia’s parents had come for patronage, but Belari’s evaluating eye had not fallen 
on their artistry. Instead, she selected the biological accident of their twin daughters: 
delicate and blond with cornflower eyes that watched the world blinkless as they ab- 
sorbed the fief’s mountain wonders. Their trade flourished now thanks to the dona- 
tion of their children. 

Nia jostled Lidia gently, her ghostly face serious. “Hurry and dress. You mustn’t 
beware. 

Lidia turned away from her black-eyed sister. Of their original features, little re- 
mained. Belari had watched them grow in the castle for two years and then the pills 
began. Revitia treatments at thirteen froze their features in the matrix of youth. 
Then had come the eyes, drawn from twins in some far foreign land. Lidia some- 
times wondered if in India, two dusky girl children looked out at the world from 
cornflower eyes, or if they walked the mud streets of their village guided only by the 
sound of echoes on cow-dung walls and the scrape of their canes on the dirt before 
them. 

Lidia studied the night beyond the windows with her stolen black eyes. More air- 
cars dropped guests on the landing pads then spread gossamer wings and let the 
mountain winds bear them away. 

More treatments had followed: pigment drugs drained color from their skins, 
leaving them Kabuki pale, ethereal shadows of their former mountain sun-blushed 
selves, and then the surgeries began. She remembered waking after each successive 
surgery, crippled, unable to move for weeks despite the wide-bore needles full of 
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cell-knitters and nutrient fluids the doctor flushed through her slight body. The doc- 
tor would hold her hand after the surgeries, wipe the sweat from her palé brow and 
whisper, “Poor girl. Poor poor girl.” Then Belari would come and smile at the 
progress and say that Lidia and Nia would soon be stars. 

Gusts of wind tore snow from the pines and sent it swirling in great tornado 
clouds around the arriving aristocracy. The guests hurried through the driving snow 
while the blue search beams of Burson’s ski patrols carved across the forests. Lidia 
sighed and turned from the windows, obedient finally to Nia’s anxious hope that she 
would dress. 


Stephen and Lidia went on picnics together when Belari was away frorn the fief. 
They would leave the great gray construct of Belari’s castle and walk carefully across 
the mountain meadows, Stephen always helping her, guiding her fragile steps 
through fields of daisies, columbine, and lupine until they peered down over sheer 
granite cliffs to the town far below. All about them glacier-sculpted peaks ringed the 
valley like giants squatting in council, their faces adorned with snow even in sum- 
mer, like beards of wisdom. At the edge of the precipice, they ate a picnic lunch and 
Stephen told stories of the world before the fiefs, before Revitia made stars immortal. 

He said the country had been democratic. That people once voted for their 
lieges. That they had been free to travel between any fief they liked. Everyone, he 
said, not just stars. Lidia knew there were places on the coasts where this occurred. 
She had heard of them. But it seemed difficult to credit. She was a child of a fief. 

“It’s true,” Stephen said. “On the coasts, the people choose their own leader. It’s 
only here, in the mountains, that it’s different.” He grinned at her. His soft brown 
eyes crinkled slightly, showing his humor, showing that he already saw the skepti- 
cism on her face. 

Lidia laughed. “But who would pay for everything? Without Belari who would 
pay to fix the roads and make the schools?” She picked an aster and twirled it be- 
tween her fingers, watching the purple spokes blur around the yellow center of the 
Hower. 

“The people do.” 

Lidia laughed again. “They can’t afford to do that. They hardly have enough to 
feed themselves. And how would they know what to do? Without Belari, no one 
would even know what needs fixing, or improving.” She tossed the flower away, aim- 
ing to send it over the cliff. Instead, the wind caught it, and it fell near her. 

Stephen picked up the flower and flicked it over the edge easily. “It’s true. They 
don’t have to be rich, they just work together. You think Belari knows everything? 
She hires advisors. People can do that as well as she.” 

Lidia shook her head. “People like Mirriam? Ruling a fief? It sounds like mad- 
ness. No one would respect her.” 

Stephen scowled. “It’s true,” he said stubbornly, and because Lidia liked him and 
didn’t want him to be unhappy, she agreed that it might be true, but in her heart, she 
thought that Stephen was a dreamer. It made him sweet, even if he didn’t under- 
stand the true ways of the world. 

“Do you like Belari?” Stephen asked suddenly. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“Do you like her?” 

Lidia gave him a puzzled look. Stephen’s brown eyes studied her intensely. She 
shrugged. “She’s a good liege. Everyone is fed and cared for. It’s not like Master 
Weir’s fef.” 

Stephen made a face of disgust. “Nothing is like Weir’s fief. He’s barbaric. He put 
one of his servants on a spit.” He paused. “But still, look at what Belari has done to 
you.” 

Lidia frowned. “What about me?” 

“You're not natural. Look at your eyes, your skin and... ,” he turned his eyes 
away, his voice lowering, “your bones. Look what she did to your bones.” 

“What’s wrong with my bones?” 

“You can barely walk!” he cried suddenly. “You should be able to walk!” 

Lidia glanced around nervously. Stephen was talking critically. Someone might 
be listening. They seemed alone, but people were always around: security on the 
hillsides, others out for walks. Burson might be there, blended with the scenery, a 
stony man hidden amongst the rocks. Stephen had a hard time understanding about 
Burson. “I can walk,” she whispered fiercely. 

“How many times have you broken a leg or an arm or a rib?” 

“Not in a year.” She was proud of it. She had learned to be careful. 

Stephen laughed incredulously. “Do you know how many bones I’ve broken in 
my life?” He didn’t wait for an answer. “None. Not a single bone. Never. Do you 
even remember what it’s like to walk without worrying that you'll trip, or bump into 
someone? You're like glass.” 

Lidia shook her head and looked away. “I’m going to be star. Belari will float us 
on the markets.” 

“But you can’t walk,” Stephen said. His eyes had a pitying quality that made Lidia 
angry. 

“T can too. And it’s enough.” 

-“But—” 

“No!” Lidia shook her head. “Who are you to say what I do? Look what Belari 
does to you, but still you are loyal! I may have had surgeries, but at least I’m not her 
toy.” 

It was the only time Stephen became angry. For a moment the rage in his face 
made Lidia think he would strike her and break her bones. A part of her hoped he 
would, that he would release the terrible frustration brewing between them, two ser- 
vants each calling the other slave. 

Instead, Stephen mastered himself and gave up the argument. He apologized 
and held her hand and they were quiet as the Sun set, but it was already too late and 
their quiet time was ruined. Lidia’s mind had gone back to the days before the sur- 
geries, when she ran without care, and though she would not admit it to Stephen, it 
felt as though he had ripped away a scab and revealed an aching bitter wound. 


The performance hall trembled with anticipation, a room full of people high on 
Tingle and champagne. The muslin on the walls flickered like lightning as Belari’s 
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guests, swathed in brilliant silks and sparkling gold, swirled through the room in col- 
orful clouds of revelry, clumping together with conversation, then breaking apart 
with laughter as they made their social rounds. 

Lidia slipped carefully amongst the guests, her pale skin and diaphanous shift a 
spot of simplicity amongst the gaudy colors and wealth. Some of the guests eyed her 
curiously, the strange girl threading through their pleasure. They quickly dismissed 
her. She was merely another creature of Belari’s, intriguing to look at, perhaps, but of 
no account. Their attention always returned to the more important patterns of gos- 
sip and association swirling around them. Lidia smiled. Soon, she thought, you will 
recognize me. She slipped up against a wall, near a table piled high with finger 
sandwiches, small cuts of meat and plates of plump strawberries. 

Lidia scanned the crowds. Her sister was there, across the room, dressed in an 
identical diaphanous shift. Belari stood surrounded by mediascape names and fief 
lieges, her green gown matching her eyes, smiling, apparently at ease, even without 
her newfound habit of body armor. 

Vernon Weir slipped up behind Belari, stroking her shoulder. Lidia saw Belari 
shiver and steel herself against Weir’s touch. She wondered how he could not no- 
tice. Perhaps he was one of those who took pleasure in the repulsion he inflicted. 
Belari smiled at him, her emotions under contro] once again. 

Lidia took a small plate of meats from the table. The meat was drizzled with rasp- 
berry reduction and was sweet. Belari liked sweet things, like the strawberries she 
was eating now with the Pendant Entertainment executive at the far end of the table. 
The sweet addiction was another side effect of the Tingle. 

Belari caught sight of Lidia and led Vernon Weir toward her. “Do you like the 
meat?” she asked, smiling slightly. 

Lidia nodded, finishing carefully. 

Belari’s smile sharpened. “I’m not surprised. You have a taste for good ingredi- 
ents.” Her face was flushed with Tingle. Lidia was glad they were in public. When 
Belari took too much Tingle she hungered and became erratic. Once, Belari had 
crushed strawberries against her skin, making her pale flesh blush with the juice, 
and then, high with the erotic charge of overdose, she had forced Lidia’s tongue to 
Nia’s juice-stained flesh and Nia’s tongue to hers, while Belari watched, pleased 
with the decadent performance. 

Belari selected a strawberry and offered it to Lidia. “Here. Have one, but don’t 
stain yourself. | want you perfect.” Her eyes glistened with excitement. Lidia steeled 
herself against memory and accepted the berry. 

Vernon studied Lidia. “She’s yours?” 

Belari smiled fondly. “One of my fluted girls.” 

Vernon knelt and studied Lidia more closely. “What unusual eyes you have.” 

Lidia ducked her head shyly. 

Belari said, “I had them replaced.” 

“Replaced?” Vernon glanced up at her. “Not altered?” 

Belari smiled. “We both know nothing that beautiful comes artificially.” She 
reached down and stroked Lidia’s pale blond hair, smiling with satisfaction at her 
creation. “When I got her, she had the most beautiful blue eyes. The color of the 
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flowers you find here in the mountains in the summer.” She shook her head. “I had 
them replaced. They were beautiful, but not the look I wished for.” 

Vernon stood up again. “She is striking. But not as beautiful as you.” 

Belari smiled cynically at Vernon. “Is that why you want me wired for Touch- 
Sense?” 

Vernon shrugged. “It’s a new market, Belari. With your response, you could be a 
star.” 

“I’m already a star.” 

Vernon smiled. “But Revitia is expensive.” 

“We always come back to that, don’t we, Vernon?” 

Vernon gave her a hard look. “I don’t want to be at odds with you, Belari. 
You’ve been wonderful for us. Worth every penny of your reconstruction. I’ve 
never seen a finer actress. But this is Pendant, after all. You could have bought 
your stock a long time ago if you weren’t so attached to immortality.” He eyed 
Belari coldly. “If you want to be immortal, you will wire TouchSense. Already 
we're seeing massive acceptance in the marketplace. It’s the future of entertain- 
ment.” 

“I’m an actress, not a marionette. I don’t crave people inside my skin.” 

Vernon shrugged. “We all pay a price for our celebrity. Where the markets move, 
we must follow. None of us is truly free.” He looked at Belari meaningfully. ° ‘Cer- 
tainly not if we want to live forever.” 

Belari smiled slyly. “Perhaps.” She nodded at Lidia. “Run along. It’s almost time.” 
She turned back to Vernon. “There’s something Id like you to see.” 


Stephen gave her the vial the day before he died. Lidia had asked what it was, a few 
amber drops in a vial no larger than her pinky. She had smiled at the gift, feeling 
playful, but Stephen had been serious. 

“It’s freedom,” he said. 

She shook her head, uncomprehending. 

“If you ever choose, you control your life. You don’t have to be Belari’s pet.” 

“Tm not her pet.” 

He shook his head. “If you ever want escape,” he held up the vial, “it’s here.” He 
handed it to her and closed her pale hand around the tiny bottle. It was handblown. 
Briefly, she wondered if it came from her parents’ workshop. Stephen said, “We're 
small people here. Only people like Belari have control. In other places, other parts 
of the world, it’s different. Little people still matter. But here,” he smiled sadly, “all 
we have is our lives.” 

Comprehension dawned. She tried to pull away but Stephen held her firmly. 
“I’m not saying you want it now, but someday, perhaps you will. Perhaps you'll de- 
cide you don’t want to cooperate with Belari anymore. No matter how many gifts she 
showers on you.” He squeezed her hand gently. “It’s quick. Almost painless.” He 
looked into her eyes with the soft brown kindness that had always been there. 

It was a gift of love, however misguided, and because she knew it would make 
him happy, she nodded and agreed to keep the vial and put it in her hidey-hole, just 
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in case. She couldn’t have known that he had already chosen his own death, that he 
would hunt Belari with a knife, and almost succeed. 


No one noticed when the fluted girls took their places on the center dais. They were 
merely oddities, pale angels, entwined. Lidia put her mouth to her sister’s throat, 
feeling her pulse threading rapidly under her white, white skin. It throbbed against 
her tongue as she sought out the tiny bore hole in her sister’s body. She felt the wet 
touch of Nia’s tongue on her own throat, nestling into her flesh like a small mouse 
seeking comfort. 

Lidia stilled herself, waiting for the attention of the people, patient and focused 
on her performance. She felt Nia breathe, her lungs expanding inside the frail cage 
of her chest. Lidia took her own breath. They began to play, first her own notes, run- 
ning out through unstopped keys in her flesh, and then Nia’s notes beginning as 
well. The open sound, haunting moments of breath, pressed through their bodies. 

The melancholy tones trailed off. Lidia moved her head, breathing in, mirroring 
Nia as she pressed her lips again to her sister’s flesh. This time, Lidia kissed her sis- 
ter’s hand. Nia’s mouth sought the delicate hollow of her clavicle. Music, mournful, 
as hollow as they were, breathed out from their bodies. Nia breathed into Lidia and 
the exhalation of her lungs slipped out through Lidia’s bones, tinged with emotion, 
as though the warm air of her sister came to life within her body. 

Around the girls, the guests fell quiet. The silence spread, like ripples from a 
stone thrown into a placid pool, speeding outward from their epicenter to lap at the 
farthest edges of the room. All eyes turned to the pale girls on stage. Lidia could feel 
their eyes, hungry, yearning, almost physical as their gazes pressed against her. She 
moved her hands beneath her sister’s shift, clasping her close. Her sister’s hands 
touched her hips, closing stops in her fluted body. At their new embrace a sigh of 
yearning came from the crowd, a whisper of their own hungers made musical. 

Lidia’s hands found the keys to her sister, her tongue touching Nia’s throat once 
more. Her fingers ran along the knuckles of Nia’s spine, finding the clarinet within 
her, stroking keys. She pressed the warm breath of herself into her sister and she felt 
Nia breathing into her. Nia’s sound was dark and melancholy, her own tones, 
brighter, higher, ran in counterpoint, a slowly developing story of forbidden touch. 

They stood embraced. Their body music built, notes intertwining seductively as 
their hands stroked one another's bodies, bringing forth a complex rising tide of 
sound. Suddenly, Nia wrenched at Lidia’s shift and Lidia’s fingers tore away Nia’s 
own. ‘They stood revealed, pale elfin creatures of music. The guests around them 
gasped as the notes poured out brighter now, unmuffled by clinging clothes. The 
girls’ musical graftings shone: cobalt boreholes in their spines, glinting stops and 
keys made of brass and ivory that ran along their fluted frames and contained a hun- 
dred possible instruments within the structure of their bodies. 

Nia’s mouth crept up Lidia’s arm. Notes spilled out of Lidia as bright as water jew- 
els. Laments of desire and sin flowed from Nia’s pores. Their embraces became 
more frenzied, a choreography of lust. The spectators pressed closer, incited by the 
spectacle of naked youth and music intertwined. 

Around her, Lidia was vaguely aware of their watching eyes and flushed expres- 
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sions. The Tingle and the performance were doing their work on the guests. She 
could feel the heat rising in the room. She and Nia sank slowly to the floor, their em- 
braces becoming more erotic and elaborate, the sexual tension of their musical con- 
flict increasing as they entwined. Years of training had come to this moment, this 
carefully constructed weave of harmonizing flesh. 

We perform pornography, Lidia thought. Pornography for the profit of Belari. She 
caught a glimpse of her patron’s gleaming pleasure, Vernon Weir dumbstruck beside 
her. Yes, she thought, look at us, Master Weir, look and see what pornography we 
perform, and then it was her turn to play upon her sister, and her tongue and hands 
stroked Nia’s keys. 

It was a dance of seduction and acquiescence. They had other dances, solos and 
duets, some chaste, others obscene, but for their debut, Belari had chosen this one. 
The energy of their music increased, violent, climactic, until at last she and Nia lay 
upon the floor, expended, sheathed in sweat, bare twins tangled in musical lascivi- 
ousness. Their body music fell silent. 

Around them, no one moved. Lidia tasted salt on her sister’s skin as they held 
their pose. The lights dimmed, signaling completion. 

Applause exploded around them. The lights brightened. Nia drew herself up- 
right. Her lips quirked in a smile of satisfaction as she helped Lidia to her feet. You 
see? Nia’s eyes seemed to say. We will be stars. Lidia found herself smiling with her 
sister. Despite the loss of Stephen, despite Belari’s depredations, she was smiling. 
The audience’s adoration washed over her, a balm of pleasure. 

They curtsied to Belari as they had been trained, making obeisance first to their 
patron, the mother goddess who had created them. Belari smiled at the gesture, 
however scripted it was, and joined the applause of her guests. The people’s ap- 
plause increased again at the girls’ good grace, then Nia and Lidia were curtseying 
to the corners of the compass, gathering their shifts and leaving the stage, guided by 
Burson’s hulking presence to their patron. 

The applause continued as they crossed the distance to Belari. Finally, at Belari’s 
wave, the clapping gave way to respectful silence. She smiled at her assembled 
guests, placing her arms around the slight shoulders of the girls and said, “My lords 
and ladies, our Fluted Girls,” and applause burst over them again, one final explo- 
sion of adulation before the guests fell to talking, fanning themselves, and feeling 
the flush of their own skins which the girls had inspired. 

Belari held the fluted girls closely and whispered in their ears, “You did well.” 
She hugged them carefully. 

Vernon Weir's eyes roved over Lidia and Nia’s exposed bodies. “You outdo your- 
self, Belari,” he said. 

Belari inclined her head slightly at the compliment. Her grip on Lidia’s shoulder 
became proprietary. Belari’s voice didn’t betray her tension. She kept it light, com- 
fortably satished with her position, but her fingers dug into Lidia’s skin. “They are 
my finest.” 

“Such an extraordinary crafting.” 

“Tt'’s expensive when they break a bone. They’re terribly fragile.” Belari smiled 
down at the girls affectionately. “They hardly remember what it’s like to walk with- 
out care.” 
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“All the most beautiful things are fragile.” Vernon touched Lidia’s cheek. She 
forced herself not to flinch. “It must have been complex to build them.” 
Belari nodded. “They are intricate.” She traced a finger along the boreholes in 


Nia’s arm. “Each note isn’t simply affected by the placement of fingers on keys; but 


also by how they press against one another, or the floor; if an arm is bent or if it is 
straightened. We froze their hormone levels so that they wouldn’t grow, and then we 
began designing their instruments. It takes an enormous amount of skill for them to 
play and to dance.” 

“How long have you been training them?” 

“Five years. Seven if you count the surgeries that began the process.” 

Vernon shook his head. “And we never heard of them.” 

“You would have ruined them. I’m going to make them stars.” 

“We made you a star.” 

“And vou'll unmake me as well, if] falter.” 

“So you'll float them on the markets?” 

Belari smiled at him. “Of course. I'll retain a controlling interest, but the rest, I 
will sell.” 

“You'll be rich.” 

Belari smiled, “More than that, I’ll be independent.” 

Vernon mimed elaborate disappointment. “I suppose this means we won't be 
wiring you for TouchSense.” 

“| suppose not.” 

The tension between them was palpable. Vernon, calculating, looking for an 
opening while Belari gripped her property and faced him. Vernon’s eyes narrowed. 

As though sensing his thoughts, Belari said, “I’ve insured them.” 

Vernon shook his head ruefully. “Belari, you do me a disservice.” He sighed. “I 
suppose | should congratulate you. To have such loyal subjects, and such wealth, 
you've achieved more than I would have thought possible when we first met.” 

“My servants are loyal because | treat them well. They are happy to serve.” 

“Would your Stephen agree?” Vernon waved at the sweetmeats in the center of 
the refreshment table, drizzled with raspberry and gamished with bright green 
leaves of mint. 

Belari smiled. “Oh yes, even him. Do you know that just as Michael and Renee 
were preparing to cook him, he looked at me and said “Thank you’?” She shrugged. 
“He tried to kill me, but he did have the most eager urge to please, even so. At the 
very end, he told me he was sorry, and that the best years of his life had been in ser- 
vice to me.” She wiped at a theatrical tear. “I don’t know how it is, that he could love 
me so, and still do desire to have me dead.” She looked away from Vernon, watching 
the other guests. “For that, though, I thought I would serve him, rather than simply 
stake him out as a warning. We loved each other, even if he was a traitor.” 

Vernon shrugged sympathetically. “So many people dislike the fief structure. You 
try to tell them that you provide far more security than what existed before, and yet 
still they protest, and,” he glanced meaningfully at Belari, “sometimes more.” 

Belari shrugged. “Well, my subjects don’t protest. At least not until Stephen. 
They love me.” 
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Vernon smiled. “As we all do. In any case, serving him chilled this way.” He lifted 
a plate from the table. “Your taste is impeccable.” 

Lidia’s face stiffened as she followed the conversation. She looked at the array of 
finely sliced meats and then at Vernon as he forked a bite into his mouth. Her stom- 
ach turned. Only her training let her remain still. Vernon and Belari’s conversation 
continued, but all Lidia could think was that she had consumed her friend, the one 
who had been kind to her. 

Anger trickled through her, filling her porous body with rebellion. She longed to 
attack her smug patron, but her rage was impotent. She was too weak to hurt Belari. 
Her bones were too fragile, her physique too delicate. Belari was strong in all things 
as she was weak. Lidia stood trembling with frustration, and then Stephen's voice 
whispered comforting wisdom inside her head. She could defeat Belari. Her pale 
skin slushed with pleasure at the thought. 

As though sensing her, Belari looked down. “Lidia, go put on clothes and come 
back. I'll want to introduce you and your sister to everyone before we take you pub- 
lic.” 


Lidia crept toward her hidev-hole. The vial was still there, if Burson had not found 
it. Her heart hammered at the thought: that the vial might be missing, that Stephen’s 
final gift had been destroyed by the monster. She slipped through dimly lit servant’s 
tunnels to the kitchen, anxiety pulsing at every step. 

The kitchen was busy, full of staff preparing new platters for the guests. Lidia’s 
stomach turned. She wondered if more trays bore Stephen’s remains. The stoves 
flared and the ovens roared as Lidia slipped through the confusion, a ghostly waif 
sliding along the walls. No one paid her attention. They were too busv laboring for 
Belari, doing her bidding without thought or conscience: slaves, truly. Obedience 
was all Belari cared for. 

Lidia smiled grimly to herself. If obedience was what Belari loved, she was happy 
to provide a true betrayal. She would collapse on the floor, amongst her mistress’s 
guests, destroying Belari’s perfect moment, shaming her and foiling her hopes of in- 
dependence. 

The pantry was silent when Lidia slipped through its archway. Everyone was busy 
serving, running like dogs to feed Belari’s brood. Lidia wandered amongst the stores, 
past casks of oil and sacks of onions, past the great humming freezers that held whole 
sides of beef within their steel bowels. She reached the broad tall shelves at the 
pantry’s end and climbed past preserved peaches, tomatoes, and olives to the high- 
stored legumes. She pushed aside a vacuum jar of lentils and felt within. 

For a moment, as she slid her hand around the cramped hiding place, she 
thought the vial was missing, but then her grasp closed on the tiny blown-glass bulb. 

She climbed down, careful not to break anv bones, laughing at herself as she did, 
thinking that it hardly mattered now, and hurried back through the kitchen, past the 
busy, obedient servants, and then down the servants’ tunnels, intent on self- 
destruction. 

As she sped through the darkened tunnels, she smiled, glad that she would never 
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again steal through dim halls hidden from the view of aristocracy. Freedom was in 
her hands. For the first time in years she controlled her own fate. 

Burson lunged from the shadows, his skin shifting from black to flesh as he mate- 
rialized. He seized her and jerked her to a halt. Lidia’s body strained at the abrupt 
capture. She gasped, her joints creaking. Burson gathered her wrists into a single 
massive fist. With his other hand, he turned her chin upward, subjecting her black 
eyes to the interrogation of his red-rimmed orbs. “Where are you going?” 

His size could make you mistake him for stupid, she thought. His slow rumbling 
voice. His great animal-like gaze. But he was observant where Belari was not. Lidia 
trembled and cursed herself for foolishness. Burson studied her, his nostrils flaring at 
the scent of fear. His eyes watched the blush of her skin. “Where are you going?” he 
asked again. Warning laced his tone. 

“Back to the party,” Lidia whispered. 

“Where have you been?” 

Lidia tried to shrug. “Nowhere. Changing.” 

“Nia is already there. You are late. Belari wondered about you.” 

Lidia said nothing. There was nothing she could say to make Burson lose his sus- 
picions. She was terrified that he would pry open her clenched hands and discover 
the glass vial. The servants said it was impossible to lie to Burson. He discovered 
everything. 

Burson eyed her silently, letting her betray herself. Finally he said, “You went to 
your hidey-hole.” He sniffed at her. “Not in the kitchen, though. The pantry.” He 
smiled, revealing hard sharp teeth. “High up.” 

Lidia held her breath. Burson couldn’t let go of a problem until it was solved. It 
was bred into him. His eyes swept over her skin. “You're nervous.” He sniffed. 
“Sweating. Fear.” 

Lidia shook her head stubbornly. The tiny vial in her hands was slick, she was 
afraid she would drop it, or move her hands and call attention to it. Burson’s great 
strength pulled her until they were nose to nose. His fist squeezed her wrists until 
she thought they would shatter. He studied her eyes. “So afraid.” 

“No.” Lidia shook her head again. 

Burson laughed, contempt and pity in the sound. “It must be terrifying to know 
you can be broken, at any time.” His stone grip relaxed. Blood rushed back into her 
wrists. “Have your hidey-hole, then. Your secret is safe with me.” 

For a moment, Lidia wasn’t sure what he meant. She stood before the giant secu- 
rity officer, frozen still, but then Burson waved his hand irritably and slipped back 
into the shadows, his skin darkening as he disappeared. “Go.” 

Lidia stumbled away, her legs wavering, threatening to give out. She forced her- 
self to keep moving, imagining Burson’s eyes burning into her pale back. She won- 
dered if he still watched her or if he had already lost interest in the harmless spindly 
fluted girl, Belari’s animal who hid in the closets and made the staff hunt high and 
low for the selfish mite. 

Lidia shook her head in wonderment. Burson had not seen. Burson, for all his en- 
hancements, was blind, so accustomed to inspiring terror that he could no longer 
distinguish fear from guilt. 
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A new gaggle of admirers swarmed around Belari, people who knew she was soon to 
be independent. Once the fluted girls floated on the market, Belari would be nearly 
as powerful as Vernon Weir, valuable not only for her own performances, but also for 
her stable of talent. Lidia moved to join her, the vial of liberation hidden in her fist. 

Nia stood near Belari, talking to Claire Paranovis from SK Net. Nia nodded gra- 
ciously at whatever the woman was saying, acting as Belari had trained them: always 
polite, never ruffled, always happy to talk, nothing to hide, but stories to tell. That 
was how you handled the media. If you kept them full, they never looked deeper. 
Nia looked comfortable in her role. 

For a moment, Lidia felt a pang of regret at what she was about to do, then she was 
beside Belari, and Belari was smiling and introducing her to the men and women 
who surrounded her with fanatic affection. Mgumi Story. Kim Song Lee. Maria 
Blyst. Takashi Ghandi. More and more names, the global fraternity of media elites. 

Lidia smiled and bowed while Belari fended off their proffered hands of congrat- 
ulation, protecting her delicate investment. Lidia performed as she had been 
trained, but in her hand the vial lay sweaty, a small jewel of power and destiny. 
Stephen had been right. The small only controlled their own termination, some- 
times not even that. Lidia watched the guests take slices of Stephen, commenting on 
his sweetness. Sometimes, not even that. 

She turned from the crowd of admirers and drew a strawberry from the pyramids 
of fruit on the refreshment table. She dipped it in cream and rolled it in sugar, tast- 
ing the mingled flavors. She selected another strawberry, red and tender between 
her spidery fingers, a sweet medium for a bitter freedom earned. 

With her thumb, she popped the tiny cork out of the vial and sprinkled amber 
jewels on the lush berry. She wondered if it would hurt, or if it would be quick. It 
hardly mattered, soon she would be free. She would cry out and fall to the floor and 
the guests would step back, stunned at Belari’s loss. Belari would be humiliated, and 
more important, would lose the value of the fluted twins. Vernon Weir's lecherous 
hands would hold her once again. 

Lidia gazed at the tainted strawberry. Sweet, Lidia thought. Death should be 
sweet. She saw Belari watching her, smiling fondly, no doubt happy to see another as 
addicted to sweets as she. Lidia smiled inwardly, pleased that Belari would see the 
moment of her rebellion. She raised the strawberry to her lips. 

Suddenly a new inspiration whispered in her ear. 

An inch from death, Lidia paused, then turned and held out the strawberrv to her 
patron. 

She offered the berry as obeisance, with the humility of a creature utterly owned. 
She bowed her head and proffered the strawberry in the palm of her pale hand, 
bringing forth all her skill, playing the loyal servant desperately eager to please. She 
held her breath, no longer aware of the room around her. The guests and conversa- 
tions all had disappeared. Everything had gone silent. 

There was only Belari and the strawberry and the frozen moment of delicious 
possibility. 
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with his family near Seattle, Washington. The compelling and melancholy 
story that follows, which shows us that sometimes you have to look very 
hard indeed just to realize what it is you want to find, was his first profes- 
sional sale, but I can confidently predict that it won’t be his last (an easy 
enough prophecy, since I already have several of his stories in inventory at 
Asimov's). Publishers take note: He has two unsold novels at home, and is 
at work on more. 


week after my retrieval, I went for a drive in the country. I turned the music up 
loud, Aaron Copland. The two lane blacktop wound into late summer woods. Sun 
and shadow slipped over my Mitsubishi. I felt okay, but how long could it last? The 
point, I guess, was to find out. 

I was driving too fast, but that’s not why I hit the dog. Even at a reduced speed, | 
wouldn't have been able to stop in time. I had shifted into a slightly banked corner 
overhung with maple—and the dog was just there. A big shepherd, standing in the 
middle of the road with his tongue hanging out, as if he’d been running. Brakes, 
clutch, panicked wrenching of the wheel, a tight skid. The heavy thud of impact felt 
through the car’s frame. 

I turned off the digital music stream and sat a few moments in silence except for 
the nearly subaudible ripple of the engine. In the rearview mirror, the dog lay in the 
road. 

| swallowed, took a couple of deep breaths, then let the clutch out, slowly rolled 
onto the shoulder, and killed the engine. 

The door swung smoothly up and away. A warm breeze scooped into the car, 
carrying birdsong and the muted purl of running water—a creek or stream. 

| walked back to the dog. He wasn’t dead. At the sound of my footsteps ap- 
proaching, he twisted his head around and snapped at me. I halted a few yards away. 
The dog whined. Bloody foam flecked his lips. His hind legs twitched brokenly. 

“Easy,” I said. 

The dog whimpered, working his jaws. He didn’t snap again, not even when I 
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hunkered close and laid my hand between his ears. The short hairs bristled against 
my palm. 

His chest heaved. He made a grunting, coughing sound. Blood spattered the 
road. I looked on, dispassionate. Already, I was losing my sense of emotional con- 
nection. I had deliberately neglected to take my pill that morning. 

Then the woman showed up. 

I heard her trampling through the underbrush. She called out, “Buddy! Buddy!” 

“Here,” I said. 

She came out of the woods, holding a red nylon leash, a woman maybe thirty-five 
years old, with short blond hair, wearing a sleeveless blouse, khaki shorts, and ankle 
boots. She hesitated. Shock crossed her face. Then she ran to us. 

“Buddy, oh Buddy!” 

She knelt by the dog, tears spilling from her blue eyes. My chest tightened. I 
wanted to cherish the emotion. But was it genuine, or a residual effect of the drug? 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “He was in the read.” 

“T took him off the leash,” she said. “It’s my fault.” 

She kept stroking the dog’s side, saying his name. Buddy laid his head in her lap 
as if he was going to sleep. He coughed again, choking up blood. She stroked him 
and cried. 

“Is there a vet?” I asked. 

She didn’t answer. | 

Buddy shuddered violently and ceased breathing; that was the end. “We’d better 
move him out of the road,” I said. 

She looked at me and there was something fierce in her eyes. “I’m taking him 
home,” she said. 

She struggled to pick the big shepherd up in her arms. The dog was almost as 
long as she was tall. 

“Let me help you. We can put him in the car.” 

“I can manage.” 

She staggered with Buddy, feet scuffing, the dog’s hind legs limp, like weird 
dance partners. She found her balance, back swayed, and carried the dead dog into 
the woods. 

I went to the car, grabbed the keys. My hand reached for the glove box, but I 
drew it back. I was gradually becoming an Eye again, a thing of the Tank. But no 
matter what, I was through with the pills. I wanted to know if there was anything real 
left in me. 

J locked the car and followed the woman into the woods. 

She hadn’t gotten far. I found her sitting on the ground crying, hugging the dog. 
She looked up. 

“Help me,” she said. “Please.” 

I carried the dog to her house, about a hundred yards. The body seemed to get 
heavier in direct relation to the number of steps I took. 

It was a modern house, octagonal, lots of glass, standing on a green expanse of re- 
cently cut lawn. We approached it from the back. She opened a gate in the wooden 
fence, and I stepped through with the dog. That was about as far as I could go. I was 
feeling it in my arms, my back. The woman touched my shoulder. 
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“Please,” she said. “Just a little farther.” 

I nodded, clenched my teeth, and hefted the dead weight. She led me to a tool 
shed. Finally, I laid the dog down. She covered it with a green tarp and then pulled 
the door shut. 

“T’ll call somebody to come out. I didn’t want Buddy to lie by the road or in the 
woods where the other animals might get at him.” 

“T understand,” I said, but I was drifting, beginning to detach from human sensi- 
bilities. 

“You better come inside and wash,” she said. 

I looked at my hands. “Yeah.” 

I washed in her bathroom. There was blood on my shirt and she insisted I allow 
her to launder it. When I came out of the bathroom in my T-shirt, she had already 
thrown my outer shirt, along with her own soiled clothes, into the washer, and called 
the animal control people, too. Now wearing a blue shift, she offered me iced tea, 
and we sat together in the big, sunny kitchen, drinking from tall glasses. I noted the 
flavor of lemon, the feel of the icy liquid sluicing over my tongue. Sensation without 
complication. 

“Did you have the dog a long time?” 

“About eight years,” she said. “He was my husband’s, actually.” 

“Where is your husband?” 

“He passed away two years ago.” 

“Pm sorry.” 

She was looking at me in a strange way, and it suddenly struck me that she knew 
what I was. Somehow, people can tell. I started to stand up. 

“Don’t go yet,” she said. “Wait until they come for Buddy. Please?” 

“You'll be all right by yourself.” 

“Will 12?” she said. “I haven’t been all right by myself for a long, long time. You 
haven’t even told me your name.” 

“It’s Robert.” 

She reached across the table for my hand and we shook. “I’m Kim Pham,” she 
said. | was aware of the soft coolness of her flesh, the way her eyes swiveled in their 
wet orbits, the lemon exhalation of her breath. 

“You're an Eye,” she said. 

I took my hand back. 

“And you're not on your medication, are you?” 

“Tt isn’t medication, strictly speaking.” 

“What is it, then?” 

A lie, | thought, but said, “It restores function. Viagra for the emotionally limp, is 
the joke.” 

She didn’t smile. 

“I know all the jokes,” she said. “My husband was a data analyst on the Tau Boo 
Project. The jokes aren’t funny.” 

The name Pham didn’t ring any bells, but a lot of people flogged data at the Pro- 
ject: 

“Why don’t you take your Viagra or whatever you want to call it?” 

I shrugged. “Maybe I’m allergic.” 
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“Or you don’t trust that the emotional and cognitive reality is the same one vou 
possessed before the Tank.” 

I stared at her. She picked up her iced tea and sipped. 

“I’ve read about you,” she said. 

“Really.” 

“Not you in particular. I’ve read about Eyes, the psychological phenomenon.” 

“Don’t forget the sexual mystique.” 

She looked away. I noted the way the musculature of her neck worked, the slight 
flushing near her hairline. | was concentrating, but knew I was close to slipping 
away. 

“Being an Eve is not what the public generally thinks,” I said. 

“How is it different?” 

“It’s more terrible.” 

“etl ime.” 

“The Tank is really a perfect isolation chamber. Negative gravity, total sensory 
deprivation. Your body is covered with transdermal patches. The cranium is cored to 
allow for the direct insertion of the conductor. You probably knew that much. Here’s 
what they don’t say. The process kills you. To become an Eye, you must literally sur- 
render your life.” 

I kept talking because it helped root me in my present consciousness. But it 
wouldn't last. 

“They keep vou functioning in the Tank, but it’s more than your consciousness 
that rides the tachyon stream. It’s your being, it’s who you are. And somehow, be- 
tween Earth and the robot receiver fifty light-vears away, it sloughs off, all of it except 
your raw perceptions. You become a thing of the senses, not just an Eye but a hand, 
a tongue, an ear. You inhabit a machine that was launched before you were born, 
transmit data back along a tachyon stream, mingled with your own thought im- 
pulses for analysts like your husband to dissect endlessly. Then they retrieve vou, 
and all they’re really retrieving is a thing of raw perception. They tell you the drugs 
restore chemical balances in your brain, vitalize cognitive ability. But really, it’s a 
lie. You’re dead, and that’s all there is to it.” 

The animal control truck showed up, and I seized the opportunity to leave. The 
world was breaking up into all its parts now. People separate from the earth upon 
which they walked. A tree, a door knob, a blue eye swiveling. Separate parts consti- 
tuting a chaotic and meaningless whole. 

At the fence, I paused and looked back, saw Kim Pham watching me. She was 
like the glass of iced tea, the dead weight of the dog, the cold pool on the fourth 
planet that quivered like mercury as I probed it with a sensor. 

Back in the car, I sat. I had found the automobile, but I wasn’t sure I could oper- 
ate it. All I could see or understand were the thousand individual parts, the alloys 
and plastics, the wires and servos and treated leather, and the aggregate smell. 

A rapping sounded next to my left ear. Thick glass, blue eves, bone structure be- 
neath stretched skin. I comprehended everything, but understood nothing. The eyes 
went away. Then: “You better take this.” Syllables, modulated air. A bitter taste. 

Retrieval. 

I blinked at the world, temporarily restored to coherence. 
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“Are you all right?” Kim was sitting beside me in the Mitsubishi. 

“Yes, I’m all right.” 

“You looked catatonic.” 

“What time is it?” 

“What time do you think it is?” 

“LT asked first.” 

“Almost seven o’clock.” 

“Shit.” 

“| was driving to town. I couldn’t believe you were still sitting here.’ 

I rubbed my eyes. “God, I’m tired.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“I have a charming little apartment at the Project.” 

“Do you feel well enough to drive there?” 

“Yeah, but I don’t want to.” 

“Why not?” 

“They might not let me out again.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Not really.” 

“It’s hard to tell with you.” 

“Did they take care of Buddy okay?” 

“Yes.” 

I looked at her, and saw an attractive woman of thirty-five or so with light blue 
eyes. 

“You better follow me back to my house. Besides, you forgot your shirt.” 

“That's right,” I said. 

| parked my car in the detached garage and stowed the keys under the visor. The 
Project had given me the car, but it was strictly for publicity purposes and day trips. 
We Eyes were supposed to have the right stuff. 

There was a guest room with a twin bed and a window that admitted a refreshing 
breeze. | removed my shoes and lay on the bed and listened to hear if she picked up 
the phone, listened for the sound of her voice calling the Project. She would know 
people there, have numbers. Former associates of her husband. I closed my eyes, as- 
suming that the next face | saw would be that of a Project security type. 

[t wasn’t. 

When | opened my eyes, the room was suffused with soft lamplight. Kim stood in 
the doorway. 

“L have your pills,” she said, showing me the little silver case. 

“Tt’s okay. | won’t need another one until tomorrow.” 

She studied me. 

“Really,” I said. “Just one a day.” 

“What would have happened if I hadn’t found you?” 

“I would have sat there until somebody else saw me, and if no one else happened 
by, | would have gone on sitting there until doomsday. Mine, at any rate.” 

“Did you mean it when you said the Project people wouldn’t let you leave 
again?” 
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[ thought about my answer. “It’s not an overt threat. They'd like to get another ses- 
sion out of me. I think they’re a little desperate for results.” 

“Results equal funding, my husband used to say.” 

“Right.” 

“My husband was depressed about the lack of life out there.” 

I sat up on the bed, rubbing my arms, which felt goosebumpy in spite of the 
warinth. 

“How did he die?” I asked. 

“A tumor in his brain. It was awful. ‘Toward the end, he was in constant pain. 
They medicated him heavily. He didn’t even know me anymore.” She looked away. 
“I’m afraid | got a little desperate myself after he died. But I’m stronger now.” 

“Why do you live out here all by yourself?” 

“It's my home. If I want a change, there’s a cottage up in Oregon, Cannon 
Beach. But I’m used to being left on my own.” 

“Wesediout?” 

“It seems to be a theme in my life.” 

It was also a statement that begged questions, and I asked them over coffee in the 
front room. Her parents were killed in a car accident when she was fourteen. Her 
aunt had raised her, but it was an awkward relationship. 

“I felt more like an imposition than a niece.” 

And then, of course, there was Mr. Pham and the brain tumor. When she fin- 
ished, something inside me whimpered to get out, but I wouldn’t let it. 

“Sometimes, I think I’d prefer to be an Eye,” Kim said. 

“Trust me, you wouldn't.” 

“Why not?” She was turned to the side, facing me on the couch we shared, one 
leg drawn up and tucked under, her face alive, eyes questing. 

“T already told you: Because you’d have to die.” 

“I thought that was you being metaphorical.” 

I shook my head, patted the case of pills now replaced in the cargo pocket of my 
pants. 

“I’m in these pills,” I said. “The ‘me’ you’re now talking to. But it isn’t the ‘me’ I 
left behind when | climbed into the Tank.” I sipped my coffee. “There’s no official 
line on that, by the'way. It’s just my personal theory.” 

“It’s kind of neurotic.” 

“Kind of.” 

“] don’t even think you really believe it.” 

] shrugged. “That’s your prerogative.” 

For a while, we didn’t talk. 

“It does get lonely out here sometimes,” Kim said. 

“Yous 

Her bedroom was nicer than the guest room. With the lights out, she dialed to 
transparency three of the walls and the ceiling, and it was like lying out in the open 
with a billion stars overhead and the trees waving at us. | touched her naked belly 
and kissed her. Time unwound deliciously, but eventually wound back up tight as a 
watch-spring and resumed ticking. 
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We lay on our backs, staring up, limbs entwined. The stars wheeled impercepti- 
bly. | couldn’t see Tau Boo, and that was fine with me. 

“Why did you do it, then?” she asked. 

“Because it felt good. Plus, you seemed to be enjoying yourself as well.” 

“Not that. Why did you want to be an Eye?” 

“Oh. | wanted to see things that no one else could see, ever. I wanted to travel far- 
ther than it was possible for a man physically to travel. Pure ego. Which is slightly 
ironic.” 

“Worth it?” 

I thought of things, the weird aquamarine sky of the fourth planet, the texture of 
nitrogen-heavy atmosphere. ‘Those quicksilver pools. But I also recalled the ripping 
away of my personality, and how all those wonders in my mind’s eye were like some- 
thing I’d read about or seen pictures of —unless I went off the pill and allowed my- 
self to become pregnant with chaos. Then it was all real and all indistinguishable, 
without meaning. 

“No,” I said, “it wasn’t worth it.” 

“When | think about it,” Kim said, “it feels like escape.” 

“There’s that too, yes.” 

In the morning, I kissed her bare shoulder while she slept. I traced my fingers 
lightly down her arm, pausing at the white scars on her wrist. She woke up and 
pulled her arm away. | kissed her neck, and we made love again. 

Later, | felt disinclined to return to the Project compound and equally disin- 
clined to check in, which I was required to do. 

“Why don’t you stay here?” Kim said. 

It sounded good. I swallowed my daily dose of personality with my first cup of 
coffee. In fact, | made a habit of it every morning that I woke up lying next to Kim. 
Some nights, we fell asleep having neglected to dial the walls back to opacity, and I 
awakened with the vulnerable illusion that we were outdoors. Once, | felt as if I was 
being watched, and when I opened my eyes, I saw a doe observing us from the lawn. 

| began to discover my health and some measure of happiness that I hadn’t previ- 
ously known. Before, always, I’d been a loner. Kim’s story was essentially my story, 
with variations. It was partly what had driven me to the Tau Boo Project. But for 
those two weeks, living with Kim Pham, I wasn’t alone, not in the usual sense. This 
was something new in my world. It was good. But it could also give me that feeling 
I'd had when I woke up in the open with something wild watching me. 

One morning, the /ast morning, | woke up in our indoor-outdoor bedroom and 
found Kim weeping. Her back was to me, her face buried in her pillow. Her shoul- 
ders made little hitching movements with her sobs. I touched her hair. 

“What's wrong?” 

Her voice muffled by the pillow, she said, “I can’t stand any more leaving.” 

gy” 

She turned into me, her eyes red from crying. “I mean it,” she said. “I couldn’t 
stand any more.” 

I held her tightly while the sun came up. 

At the breakfast table, | opened the little silver pill case. There were only three 
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pills left. I took one with my first cup of dark French roast. Kim stared at the open 
case before I snapped it shut. 

“You're almost out,” she said. 

“Yeah.” 

“Robert, it’s not like what you said. Those pills aren’t you. They allow you to feel, 
that’s all. You can’t always be afraid.” 

I contemplated my coffee. 

“Listen,” she said. “I used to be envious of Eyes. No more pain, no more loneli- 
ness, no more fear. Life with none of the messiness of living. But I was wrong. That 
isn’t life at all. This is. What we have.” 

“Soil ligetamore pills.” I smiled. 

Only it wasn’t like a trip to the local phase There was only one place to ob- 
tain the magic personality drug: The Project. I decided that I should go that day, that 
there was no point in waiting for my meager supply to run out. 

Kim held onto me like somebody clinging to a pole in a hurricane. 

“ll come with you,” she said. 

“They won't let you past the gate.” 

“I don’t care. I'll wait outside, then.” 

We took her car. She parked across the street. We embraced awkwardly in the 
front seat. I was aware of the guard watching us. 

“You’ve hardly told me anything personal about yourself,” she said. “And here 
I’ve told you all my secret pain.” 

“Maybe I don’t have any secret pain.” 

“You wouldn’t be human if you didn’t.” 

“Tl spill my guts when I come out. Promise.” 

She didn’t want to let go, but I was ready to leave. I showed the guard my creden- 
tials and he passed me through. I turned and waved to Kim. 

“She’s a pretty one,” the guard said. 

I sat in a room. They relieved me of my pill case. I was “debriefed” by a young 
man who behaved like an automaton, asking questions, checking off my answers on 
his memorypad. Where had I spent the last two weeks? Why had I failed to commu- 
nicate with the Project? Did I feel depressed, anxious? Some questions I answered, 
some I ignored. 

“T just want more pills,” I said. “I'll check in next time, cross my heart.” 

A man escorted me to the medical wing, where I underwent a thorough and 
pointless physical examination. When it was over, Orley Campbell, assistant direc- 
tor of the ‘Tau Boo Project, sat down to chat while we awaited the results of various 
tests. 

“So our stray lamb has returned to the fold,” he said. Orley was a tall man with a 
soft face and the beginnings of a pot belly. I didn’t like him. 

“Baaa,’ I said. 

“Same old Bobbie.” 

“Yep, same old me. When do I get out of here?” 

“This isn’t a jail. You’re free to leave any time you wish.” 

“What about my pills?” 
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“You'll get them, don’t worry about that. You owe us one more session, you 
know.” 

“T know.” 

“Are you having misgivings? I’ve looked over your evaluation. You appear some- 
what depressed.” 

“I’m not in the least bit depressed.” 

“Aren't you? I wish I could say the same.” 

“What time is it? How long have I been here, Orley?” 

“Oh, not long. Bobbie, why not jump right back on the horse? If you'd like to re- 
lax for a couple of weeks more, that’s absolutely not a problem. You just have to re- 
member to check in. I mean, that’s part of the drill, right? You knew that when you 
signed on.” 

| thought about Kim, waiting outside the gate. Would she still be there? Did I 
even want her to be? I could feel my consciousness spreading thin. Orley kept smil- 
ing at me. “I guess I’m ready,” I said. 

A month is a long time to exist in the Tank. Of course, as an Eye, you are un- 
aware of passing hours. You inhabit a sensory world at the far end of a tachyon 
tether. I’ve looked at romanticized illustrations of this. The peaceful dreamer at one 
end, the industrious robot on the other. In between, the data flows along an ethereal 
cord of light. Blah. They keep you alive intravenously, maintain hydration, perform 
body waste removal. A device sucks out the data. It’s fairly brutal. 

I recouped in the medical wing for several days. I had my pills and a guarantee of 
more, all | would require. I had put in the maximum Tank time and could not re- 
turn without suffering serious and permanent brain damage. 

My marathon Tank session had yielded zip in terms of the Project’s primary goal. 
The fourth planet was dead. 

Now I would have money and freedom and a future, if I wanted one. | spent my 
hours reading, thinking about warm climates. Kim Pham rapped on my memory, 
but I wouldn’t open the door. 

A week after my retrieval, I insisted on being released from the medical wing, and 
nobody put up an argument. I’d served my purpose. Orley caught up to me as I was 
leaving the building. | was hobbling on my weak legs, carrying my belongings in a 
shoulder bag. Orley picked up my hand and shook it. 

“Good luck to you,” he said. “What’s first on the agenda, a little ‘Eye candy’?” 

I wasn’t strong enough to belt him. He looked morose and tired, which is ap- 
proximately the way I felt myself. When I didn’t reply, he went on: 

“Cruising a little close to home last time, weren’t you? That Pham woman was 
persistent. She came around every day for two weeks straight. Nice-looking, but 
older than the others. I guess you would get tired of the young ones after a while.” 

The smirk is what did it. | found some ambition and threw a decent punch that 
bloodied his nose. 

A cab picked me up at the gate. On impulse, I switched intended destinations. 
Instead of the airport, I provided sketchy directions, and we managed to find Kim’s 
house without too much difficulty. 

The house had an abandoned look, or at least I thought so. A mood can color 
things, though, and my mood was gloomy. The desperation of the Tau Boo Project 
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had rubbed off on me. There was no life on the fourth planet, no life on any of the 
planets that had thus far been explored by our human Eyes. When the receiver craft 
were launched decades previously, it was with a sense of great purpose and hope. 
But so far, the known universe had not proved too lively, which only made our own 
earth feel isolated, lonely —doomed, even. 

The windows of Kim’s house were all black. I knocked, waited, knocked again. ] 
knew where she hid the spare key, on a hook under the back porch. 

The house was silent. Every surface was filmed with dust. I drifted through the 
hollow rooms like a ghost. 

Gone. 

I pictured all the ways, all the ugly ways, she might have departed this world. Of 
course, there was no evidence that she had done anything of the sort. An empty 
house did not necessarily add up to a terminated life. Probably I was giving myself 
too much credit. But the gloom was upon me. And I could see the white scars on her 
wrists. 

I sat on the carpeted floor of the master bedroom, still weak from the Tank. 
Hunger gnawed at me, but I didn’t care. I let time unravel around the tightening in 
my chest, and, as darkness fell. | dialed the walls and ceiling clear, and lay on my 
back, and let exhausted sleep take me. 

Lack of nourishment inhibits the efficacy of the pill. In the morning, I opened 
my eyes to dark pre-dawn and a point of reference that was rapidly growing muddy. 
The pills were in my bag, but my interest in digging them out was not very great. 
Why not let it all go? Become the fiber in the rug, the glass, the pulse of blood in my 
own veins. Why not? 

I lay still and began to lose myself. I watched the dark blue sky pale toward dawn. 
At some point, the blue attained a familiar shade. Kim cradling her dead dog, the 
fierceness of her eyes. I can manage. 

A sharp bubble of emotion formed in my throat, and I couldn’t swallow it 
down. So I rolled over. Because maybe I could manage it, too. Maybe. I reached 
for my bag, my mind growing rapidly diffuse. The interesting articulation of my 
finger joints distracted me: Bone sleeved within soft flesh, blood circulating, finger 
pads palpating the tight fibers of the rug. Time passed. I shook myself, groped for- 
ward, touched the bag, forgot why it was so important, flickeringly remembered, 
got my hand on the case, fingered a pill loose onto the rug, belly-crawled, absently 
scanning details, little yellow pill nestled in fibers, extend probe (tongue), and 
swallow. 

One personality pill with lint chaser. 

I came around slowly, coalescing back into the mundane world, an empty stom- 
ach retarding the absorption process. Eventually, I stood up. First order of business: 
food. I found some stale crackers in a kitchen cabinet. Ambrosia. Standing at the 
sink, gazing out the window, I saw the garage. I stopped chewing, the crackers like 
crumbled cardboard in my mouth. I’d thought of ropes and drugs and razors. But 
what about exhaust? 

I walked toward the garage, my breathing strangely out of sync. I stopped to 
gather my courage, or whatever it was I’d need to proceed. 

Then I opened the door. 
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There was one car in the double space. My Mitsubishi, still parked as I'd left it. I 
climbed into the unlocked car and checked for the keys under the visor. They fell 
into my lap, note attached. From Kim. 

It wasn’t a suicide note. 
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he dragons came at dawn, flying low and in formation, their jets so thunderous 
they shook the ground like the great throbbing heartbeat of the world. The village 
elders ran outside, half unbuttoned, waving their staffs in circles and shouting words 
of power. Vanish, they cried to the land, and sleep to the skies, though had the drag- 
ons’ half-elven pilots cared they could have easily seen through such flimsy spells of 
concealment. But the pilots’ thoughts were turned toward the west, where Avalon’s 
industrial strength was based, and where its armies were rumored to be massing. 

Will’s aunt made a blind grab for him, but he ducked under her arm and ran out 
into the dirt street. The gun emplacements to the south were speaking now, in 
booming shouts that filled the sky with bursts of pink smoke and flak. 

Half the children in the village were out in the streets, hopping up and down in 
glee, the winged ones buzzing about in small, excited circles. Then the yage-witch 
came hobbling out from her barrel and, demonstrating a strength Will had never 
suspected her of having, swept her arms wide and then slammed together her hoary 
old hands with a boom! that drove the children, all against their will, back into their 
huts. 

All save Will. He had been performing that act which rendered one immune 
from child-magic every night for three weeks now. Fleeing from the village, he felt 
the enchantinent like a polite hand placed on his shoulder. One weak tug, and then 
it was gone. 

He ran, swift as the wind, up Grannystone Hill. His great-great-great-grandmother 
lived there still, alone at its tip, as a grey standing stone. She never said anything. But 
sometimes, though one never saw her move, she went down to the river at night to 
drink. Coming back from a nighttime fishing trip in his wee coracle, Will would 
find her standing motionless there and greet her respectfully. If the catch was good, 
he would gut an eel or a small trout, and smear the blood over her feet. It was the 
sort of small courtesy elderly relatives appreciated. 

“Will, you young fool, turn back!” a cobbley cried from the inside of a junk re- 
frigerator in the garbage dump at the edge of the village. “It’s not safe up there!” 

But Will didn’t want to be safe. He shook his head, long blond hair flying behind 
him, and put every ounce of his strength into his running. He wanted to see drag- 
ons. Dragons! Creatures of almost unimaginable power and magic. He wanted to 
experience the glory of their flight. He wanted to get as close to them as he could. It 
was a kind of mania. It was a kind of need. 

It was not far to the hill, nor a long way to its bald and grassy summit. Will ran 
with a wildness he could not understand, lungs pounding and the wind of his own 
speed whistling in his ears. 

And then he was atop the hill, breathing hard, with one hand on his grandmother 
stone. 

The dragons were still flying overhead in waves. The roar of their jets was as- 
tounding. Will lifted his face into the heat of their passage, and felt the wash of their 
malice and hatred as well. It was like a dark wine that sickened the stomach and 
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made the head throb with pain and bewilderment and wonder. It repulsed him and 
made him want mote. 

The last flight of dragons scorched over, twisting his head and spinning his body 
around, so he could keep on watching them, flying low over farms and fields and the 
Old Forest that stretched all the way to the horizon and beyond. There was a faint 
brimstone stench of burnt fuel in the air. Will felt his heart grow so large it seemed 
impossible his chest could contain it, so large that it threatened to encompass the 
hill, farms, forest, dragons, and all the world beyond. 

Something hideous and black leaped up from the distant forest and into the air, 
flashing toward the final dragon. Will’s eyes felt a painful wrenching wrongness, and 
then a stone hand came down over them. 

“Don't look,” said an old and calm and stony voice. “To look upon a basilisk is no 
way for a child of mine to die.” 

“Grandmother?” Will asked. 

“Yes?” 

“If | promise to keep my eyes closed, will you tell me what’s happening?” 

There was a brief silence. Then: “Very well. The dragon has turned. He is fleeing.” 

“Dragons don’t flee,” Will said scornfully. “Not from anything.” Forgetting his 
promise, he tried to pry the hand from his eyes. But of course it was useless, for his 
fingers were mere flesh. 

“This one does. And he is wise to do so. His fate has come for him. Out from the 
halls of coral it has come, and down to the halls of granite it will take him. Even now 
his pilot is singing his death-song.” 

She fell silent again, while the distant roar of the dragon rose and fell in pitch. 
Will could tell that momentous things were happening, but the sound gave him not 
the least clue as to their nature. At last he said, “Grandmother? Now?” 

“He is clever, this one. He fights very well. He is elusive. But he cannot escape a 
basilisk. Already the creature knows the first two syllables of his true name. At this 
very moment it is speaking to his heart, and telling it to stop beating.” 

The roar of the dragon grew louder again, and then louder still. From the way it 
kept on growing, Will was certain the great creature was coming straight toward 
him. Mingled with its roar was a noise that was like a cross between a scarecrow 
screaming and the sound of teeth scraping on slate. 

“Now they are almost touching. The basilisk reaches for its prey . . .” 

There was a deafening explosion directly overhead. For an astonishing instant, 
Will felt certain he was going to die. Then his grandmother threw her stone cloak over 
him and, clutching him to her warm breast, knelt down low to the sheltering earth. 


When he awoke, it was dark and he lay alone on the cold hillside. Painfully, he 
stood. A somber orange-and-red sunset limned the western horizon, where the drag- 
ons had disappeared. There was no sign of the War anywhere. 

“Grandmother?” Will stumbled to the top of the hill, cursing the stones that hin- 
dered him. He ached in every joint. There was a constant ringing in his ears, like 
factory bells tolling the end of a shift. “Grandmother!” 

There was no answer. 
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The hilltop was empty. 

But scattered down the hillside, from its top down to where he had awakened, was 
a stream of broken stones. He had hurried past them without looking on his way up. 
Now he saw that their exterior surfaces were the familiar and comfortable grey of his 
stone-mother, and that the freshly exposed interior surfaces were slick with blood. 


One by one, Will carried the stones back to the top of the hill, back to the spot 
where his great-great-great-grandmother had preferred to stand and watch over the 
village. It took hours. He piled them one on top of another, and though it felt like 
more work than he had ever done in his life, when he was finished, the cairn did not 
rise even so high as his waist. It seemed impossible that this could be all that re- 
mained of she who had protected the village for so many generations. 

By the time he was done, the stars were bright and heartless in a black, moonless 
sky. A night-wind ruffled his shirt and made him shiver, and with sudden clarity he 
wondered at last why he was alone. Where was his aunt? Where were the other vil- 
lagers? 

Belatedly remembering his basic spell-craft, he yanked out his rune-bag from a 
hip pocket, and spilled its contents into his hand. A crumpled blue-jay’s feather, a 
shard of mirror, two acorns, and a pebble with one side blank and the other marked 
with an X. He kept the mirror-shard and poured the rest back into the bag. Then he 
invoked the secret name of the lux aeterna, inviting a tiny fraction of its radiance to 
enter the mundane world. 

A gentle foxfire spread itself through the mirror. Holding it at arm’s length so he 
could see his face reflected therein, he asked the oracle glass, “Why did my village 
not come for me?” 

The mirror-boy’s mouth moved. “They came.” His skin was pallid, like a corpse’s. 

“Then why didn’t they bring me home?” And why did he have to build his stone- 
grandam’s cairn and not they? He did not ask that question, but he felt it to the core 
of his being. 

“They didn’t find you.” 

The oracle-glass was maddeningly literal, capable only of answering the question 
one asked, rather than that which one wanted answered. But Will persisted. “Why 
didn’t they find me?” | 

“You weren't here.” 

“Where was I? Where was my Granny?” 

“You were nowhere.” 

“How could we be nowhere?” 

‘Tonelessly, the mirror said, “The basilisk’s explosion warped the world and the 
mesh of time in which it is caught. The sarsen-lady and you were thrown forward, 
halfway through the day.” | 

It was as clear an explanation as Will was going to get. He muttered a word of un- 
binding, releasing the invigorating light back to whence it came. Then, fearful that 
the blood on his hands and clothes would draw night-gaunts, he hurried homeward. 

When he got to the village, he discovered that a search party was still scouring the 
darkness, looking for him. Those who remained had hoisted a straw man upside 
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down atop a tall pole at the center of the village square, and set it ablaze against the 
chance he was still alive, to draw him home. 


And so it had. 


‘Two days after those events, a crippled dragon crawled out of the Old Forest and into 
the village. Slowly he pulled himself into the center square. Then he collapsed. He 
was wingless and there were gaping holes in his fuselage, but still the stench of 
power clung to him, and a miasma of hatred. A trickle of oil seeped from a gash in 
his belly and made a spreading stain on the cobbles beneath him. 

Will was among those who crowded out to behold this prodigy. The others whis- 
pered hurtful remarks among themselves about its ugliness. And truly it was built of 
cold, black iron, and scorched even darker by the basilisk’s explosion, with jagged 
stumps of metal where its wings had been and ruptured plates here and there along 
its anks. But Will could see that, even half-destroyed, the dragon was a beautiful 
creature. It was built with dwarven skill to high-elven design—how could it not be 
beautiful? It was, he felt certain, the same dragon that he had almost seen shot down 
by the basilisk. 

Knowing this gave him a strange sense of shameful complicity, as if he were in 
some way responsible for the dragon’s coming to the village. 

For a long time no one spoke. Then an engine hummed to life somewhere deep 
within the dragon’s chest, rose in pitch to a clattering whine, and fell again into si- 
lence. The dragon slowly opened one eye. 

“Bring me your truth-teller,” he rumbled. 

The truth-teller was a fruit-woman named Bessie Applemere. She was young and 
yet, out of respect for her office, everybody called her by the honorific Hag. She 
came, clad in the robes and wide hat of her calling, breasts bare as was traditional, 
and stood before the mighty engine of war. “Father of Lies.” She bowed respectfully. 

“I am crippled, and all my missiles are spent,” the dragon said. “But still am I 
dangerous.” 

Hag Applemere nodded. “It is the truth.” 

“My tanks are yet half-filled with jet fuel. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for me to set them off with an electrical spark. And were I to do so, your vil- 
lage and all who live within it would cease to be. Therefore, since power engenders 
power. I am now your liege and king.” . 

“It is the truth.” 

A murmur went up from the assembled villagers. 

“However, my reign will be brief. By Samhain, the Armies of the Mighty will be 
here, and they shall take me back to the great forges of the East to be rebuilt.” __ 

“You believe it so.” 

The dragon’s second eye opened. Both focused steadily on the truth-teller. “You 
do not please me, Hag. I may someday soon find it necessary to break open your 
body and eat your beating heart.” 

Hag Applemere nodded. “It is the truth.” 

Unexpectedly, the dragon laughed. It was cruel and sardonic laughter, as the 
mirth of such creatures always was, but it was laughter nonetheless. Many of the vil- 
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lagers covered their ears against it. The smaller children burst into tears. “You amuse 
me,” he said. “Ail of you amuse me. We begin my reign on a gladsome note.” 

The truth-teller bowed. Watching, Will thought he detected a great sadness in 
her eyes. But she said nothing. 

“Let vour lady-mayor come forth, that she might give me obeisance.” 

Auld Black Agnes shuffled from the crowd. She was scrawny and thrawn and bent 
almost double from the weight of her responsibilities. They hung in a black leather 
bag around her neck. From that bag, she brought forth a flat stone from the first 
hearth of the village, and laid it down before the dragon. Kneeling, she placed her 
left hand, splayed, upon it. 

Then she took out a small silver sickle. 

“Your blood and ours. Thy fate and mine. Our joy and your wickedness. Let all 
be as one.” Her voice rose in a warbling keen: 


“Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may.” 


Her right hand trembled with palsy as it raised the sickle up above her left. But her 
slanting motion downward was swift and sudden. Blood spurted, and her little finger 
went flying. 

She made one small, sharp cry, like a sea-bird’s, and no more. 

“Tam satisfied,” the dragon said. Then, without transition: “My pilot is dead and 
he begins to rot.” A hatch hissed open in his side. “Drag him forth.” 

“Do you wish him buried?” a kobold asked hesitantly. 

“Bury him, burn him, cut him up for bait—what do I care? When he was alive, I 
needed him in order to fly. But he’s dead now, and of no use to me.” 


“Kneel.” 

Will knelt in the dust beside the dragon. He’d been standing in line for hours, 
and there were villagers who would be standing in that same line hours from now, 
waiting to be processed. They went in fearful, and they came out dazed. When a 
lily-maid stepped down from the dragon, and somebody shouted a question at her, 
she simply shook her tear-streaked face, and fled. None would speak of what hap- 
pened within. 

The hatch opened. 

nen” 

He did. The hatch closed behind him. 

At first he could see nothing. Then small, faint lights swam out of the darkness. 
Bits of green and white stabilized, became instrument lights, pale luminescent 
Hecks on dials. One groping hand touched leather. It was the pilot’s couch. He 
could smell, faintly, the taint of corruption on it. 

“sie 

Clumsily, he climbed into the seat. The leather creaked under him. His arms nat- 
urally lay along the arms of the couch. He might have been made for it. There were 
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handgrips. At the dragon’s direction, he closed his hands about them and turned 
them as far as they would go. A quarter-turn, perhaps. 

From beneath, needles slid into his wrists. They stung like blazes, and Will 
jerked involuntarily. But when he tried, he discovered that he could not let go of the 
grips. His fingers would no longer obey him. 

“Boy,” the dragon said suddenly, “what is your true name?” 

Will trembled. “I don’t have one.” 

Immediately, he sensed that this was not the right answer. There was a silence. 
Then the dragon said dispassionately, “I can make you suffer.” 

“Sir, | am certain you can.” 

“Then tell me your true name.” 

His wrists were cold—cold as ice. The sensation that spread up his forearms to 
his elbows was not numbness, for they ached terribly. It felt as if they were packed in 
snow. “I don’t know it! Will cried in an anguish. “I don’t know, | was never told, | 
don’t think I have one!” 

Small lights gleamed on the instrument panel, like forest eyes at night. 

“Interesting.” For the first time, the dragon’s voice displayed a faint tinge of emo- 
tion. “What family is yours? Tel] me everything about them.” 

Will had no family other than his aunt. His parents had died on the very first day 
of the War. Theirs was the ill-fortune of being in Brocielande Station when the 
dragons came and dropped golden fire on the rail yards. So Will had been shipped 
off to the hills to live with his aunt. Everyone agreed he would be safest there. That 
was several years ago, and there were times now when he could not remember his 
parents at all. Soon he would have only the memory of remembering. 

As for his aunt, Blind Enna was little more to him than a set of rules to be con- 
travened and chores to be evaded. She was a pious old creature, forever killing small 
animals in honor of the Nameless Ones and burying their corpses under the floor or 
nailing them above doors or windows. In consequence of which, a faint perpetual 
stink of conformity and rotting mouse hung about the hut. She mumbled to herself 
constantly and on those rare occasions when she got drunk—two or three times a 
year—would run out naked into the night and, mounting a cow backwards, lash its 
sides bloody with a hickory switch so that it ran wildly uphill and down until finally 
she tumbled off and fell asleep. At dawn Will would come with a blanket and lead 
her home. But they were never exactly close. 

All this he told in stumbling, awkward words. The dragon listened without com- 
ment. 

The cold had risen up to Will’s armpits by now. He shuddered as it touched his 
shoulders. “Please . . .” he said. “Lord Dragon . . . your ice has reached my chest. If 
it touches my heart, I fear that F'}] die.” 

“Hmmmm? Ah! I was lost in thought.” The needles withdrew from Will’s arms. 
They were still numb and lifeless, but at least the cold had stopped its spread. He 
could feel a tingle of pins and needles in the center of his fingertips, and so knew 
that sensation would eventually return. 

The door hissed open. “You may leave now.” 

He stumbled out into the light. 
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An apprehension hung over the village for the first week or so. But as the dragon re- 
mained quiescent and no further alarming events occurred, the timeless patters of 
village life more or less resumed. Yet all the windows opening upon the center 
square remained perpetually shuttered and nobody willingly passed through it any- 
more, so that it was as if a stern silence had come to dwell within their midst. 

Then one day Will and Puck Berrysnatcher were out in the woods, checking their 
snares for rabbits and camelopards (it had been generations since a pard was caught 
in Avalon but they still hoped), when the Scissors-Grinder came puffing down the 
trail. He lugged something bright and gleaming within his two arms. 

“Hey, bandy-man!” Will cried. He had just finished tying his rabbits’ legs to- 
gether so he could sling them over his shoulder. “Ho, big-belly! What hast thou?” 

“Don’t know. Fell from the sky.” 

“Did not!” Puck scoffed. The two boys danced about the fat cobber, grabbing at 
the golden thing. It was shaped something like a crown and something like a bird- 
cage. The metal of its ribs and bands was smooth and lustrous. Black runes adorned 
its sides. They had never seen its like. “I bet it’s a roc’s egg—or a phoenix’s!” 

And simultaneously Will asked, “Where are you taking it?” 

“To the smithy. Perchance the hammerman can beat it down into something use- 
ful.” The Scissors-Grinder swatted at Puck with one hand, almost losing his hold on 
the object. “Perchance they'll pay me a penny or three for it.” 

Daisy Jenny popped up out of the flowers in the field by the edge of the garbage 
dump and, seeing the golden thing, ran toward it, pigtails flying, singing, “Gimme- 
gimme-gimme!” ‘Two hummingirls and one chimney-bounder came swooping 
down out of nowhere. And the Cauldron Boy dropped an armful of scavenged scrap 
metal with a crash and came running up as well. So that by the time the Meadows 
Trail became Mud Street, the Scissors-Grinder was red-faced and cursing, and 
knee-deep in children. 

“Will, you useless creature!” 

Turning, Will saw his aunt, Blind Enna, tapping toward him. She had a peeled 
willow branch in each hand, like long white antennae, that felt the ground before 
her as she came. The face beneath her bonnet was grim. He knew this mood, and 
knew better than to try to evade her when she was in it. “Auntie . . .” he said. 

“Don't you Auntie me, you slugabed! There’s toads to be buried and stoops to be 
washed. Why are you never around when it’s time for chores?” 

She put an arm through his and began dragging him homeward, still feeling 
ahead of herself with her wands. 

Meanwhile, the Scissors-Grinder was so distracted by the children that he let his 
feet carry him the way they habitually went—through Center Square, rather than 
around it. For the first time since the coming of the dragon, laughter and children’s 
voices spilled into that silent space. Will stared yearningly over his shoulder after his 
dwindling friends. 

The dragon opened an eye to discover the cause of so much noise. He reared up 
his head in alarm. In a voice of power he commanded, “Drop that!” 
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Startled, the Scissors-Grinder obeved. 
The device exploded. 


Magic in the imagination is a wondrous thing, but magic in practice is terrible be- 
yond imagining. An unending instant’s dazzlement and confusion left Will lving on 
his back in the street. His ears rang horribly, and he felt strangely numb. There were 
legs everywhere — people running. And somebody was hitting him with a stick. No, 
with two sticks. 

He sat up, and the end of a stick almost got him in the eve. He grabbed hold of it 
with both hands and yanked at it angrily. “Auntie,” he yelled. Blind Enna went on 
waving the other stick around, and tugging at the one he had captured, trving to get 
it back. “Auntie, stop that!” But of course she couldn’t hear him; he could barelv 
hear himself through the ringing in his ears. 

He got to his feet and put both arms around his aunt. She struggled against him, 
and Will was astonished to find that she was no taller than he. When had that hap- 
pened? She had been twice his height when first he came to her. “Auntie Enna!” he 
shouted into her ear. “It’s me, Will, I’m right here.” 

“Will.” Her eyes filled with tears. “You shiftless, worthless thing. Where are you 
when there are chores to be done?” 

Over her shoulder, he saw how the square was streaked with black and streaked 
with red. There were things that looked like they might be bodies. He blinked. The 
square was filled with villagers, leaning over them. Doing things. Some had their 
heads thrown back, as if they were wailing. But of course he couldn’t hear them, not 
over the ringing noise. 

“I caught two rabbits, Enna,” he told his aunt, shouting so he could be heard. He 
still had them, slung over his shoulder. He couldn’t imagine why. “We can have 
them for supper.” 

“That’s good,” she said. “I'll cut them up for stew, while you wash the stoops.” 


Blind Enna found her refuge in work. She mopped the ceiling and scoured the 
floor. She had Will polish every piece of silver in the house. Then all the furniture 
had to be taken apart, and cleaned, and put back together again. The rugs had to be 
boiled. The little filigreed case containing her heart had to be taken out of the cup- 
board where she normally kept it and hidden in the very back of the closet. 

The list of chores that had to be done was endless. She worked herself, and Will 
as well, all the way to dusk. Sometimes he cried at the thought of his friends who 
had died, and Blind Enna hobbled over and hit him to make him stop. Then, when 
he did stop, he felt nothing. He felt nothing, and he felt like a monster for feeling 
nothing. Thinking of it made him begin to cry again, so he wrapped his arms tight 
around his face to muffle the sounds, so his aunt would not hear and hit him again. 

It was hard to say which—the feeling or the not— made him more miserable. 
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The very next day, the summoning bell was rung in the town square and, willing or 
not, all the villagers once again assembled before their king dragon. “Oh, ye foolish 
creatures!” the dragon said. “Six children have died and old Tanarahumra—he 
whom you called the Scissors-Grinder —as well, because you have no self-discipline.” 

Hag Applemere bowed her head sadly. “It is the truth.” 

“You try my patience,” the dragon said. “Worse, you drain my batteries. My re- 
serves grow low, and I can only partially recharge them each day. Yet I see now that 
I dare not be King Log. You must be governed. Therefore, I require a speaker. Some- 
one slight of body, to live within me and carry my commands to the outside.” 

Auld Black Agnes shuffled forward. “That would be me,” she said wearily. “I 
know my duty.” 

“No!” the dragon said scornfully. “You aged cronies are too cunning by half. I'll 
choose somebody else from this crowd. Someone simple . . . a child.” 

Not me, Will thought wildly. Anybody else but me. 

“Him,” the dragon said. 

So it was that Will came to live within the dragon king. All that day and late into 
the night he worked drawing up plans on sheets of parchment, at his lord’s careful 
instructions, for devices very much like stationary bicycles that could be used to 
recharge the dragon’s batteries. In the morning, he went to the blacksmith’s forge at 
the end of town to command that six of the things be immediately built. Then he 
went to Auld Black Agnes to tell her that all day and every day six villagers, elected 
by lot or rotation or however else she chose, were to sit upon the devices pedaling, 
pedaling, all the way without cease from dawn to sundown, when Will would drag 
the batteries back inside. 

Hurrying through the village with his messages —there were easily a dozen pack- 
ets of orders, warnings, and advices that first day— Will experienced a strange sense 
of unreality. Lack of sleep made everything seem impossibly vivid. The green moss 
on the skulls stuck in the crotches of forked sticks lining the first half-mile of the 
River Road, the salamanders languidly copulating in the coals of the smithy forge, 
even the stillness of the carnivorous plants in his Auntie’s garden as they waited for 
an unwary frog to hop within striking distance ... such homely sights were trans- 
formed. Everything was new and strange to him. 

By noon, all the dragon’s errands were run, so Will went out in search of friends. 
The square was empty, of course, and silent. But when he wandered out into the 
lesser streets, his shadow short beneath him, they were empty as well. It was eerie. 
Then he heard the high sound of a girlish voice and followed it around a corner. 

There was a little girl playing at jump rope and chanting: 


“Here-am-l-and 
All-a-lone; 
What’s-my-name? 
It's-Jum-ping —” 


“Joan!” Will cried, feeling an unexpected relief at the sight of her. 
Jumping Joan stopped. In motion, she had a certain kinetic presence. Still, she 
was hardly there at all. A hundred slim braids exploded from her small, dark head. 
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Her arms and legs were thin as reeds. The only things of any size at all about her 
were her luminous brown eyes. “J was up to a million!” she said angrily. “Now I'll 
have to start al] over again.” 

“When you start again, count your first jump as a million-and-one.” 

“It doesn’t work that way and you know it! What do you want?” 

“Where is everybody?” 

“Some of them are fishing and some are hunting. Others are at work in the fields. 
The hammermen, the tinker, and the Sullen Man are building bicycles-that-don’t- 
move to place in Tyrant Square. The potter and her prentices are digging clay from 
the riverbank. The healing-women are in the smoke-hutch at the edge of the woods 
with Puck Berrysnatcher.” 

“Then that last is where I'll go. My thanks, wee-thing.” 

Jumping Joan, however, made no answer. She was already skipping rope again, 
and counting “A-hundred-thousand-one, a-hundred-thousand-two . . .” 


The smoke-hutch was an unpainted shack built so deep in the reeds that whenever 
it rained it was in danger of sinking down into the muck and never being seen again. 
Hornets lazily swam to and from a nest beneath its eaves. The door creaked noisily 
as Will opened it. 

As one, the women looked up sharply. Puck Berrysnatcher’s body was a pale 
white blur on the shadowy ground before them. The women’s eyes were green and 
unblinking, like those of jungle animals. They glared at him wordlessly. “I w-wanted 
to see what you were d-doing,” he stammered. 

“We are inducing catatonia,” one of them said. “Hush now. Watch and learn.” 

The healing-women were smoking cigars over Puck. They filled their mouths 
with smoke and then, leaning close, let it pour down over his naked, broken body. 
By slow degrees the hut filled with bluish smoke, turning the healing-women to 
ghosts and Puck himself into an indistinct smear on the dirt oor. He sobbed and 
murmured in pain at first, but by slow degrees his cries grew quieter, and then silent. 
At last his body shuddered and stiffened, and he ceased breathing. 

The healing-women daubed Puck’s chest with ocher, and then packed his 
mouth, nostrils, and anus with a mixture of aloe and white clay. They wrapped his 
body with a long white strip of linen. 

Finally they buried him deep in the black marsh by the edge of Hagmere Pond. 

When the last shovelful of earth had been tamped down, the women turned as 
one and silently made their ways home, along five separate paths. Will’s stomach 
rumbled, and he realized he hadn’t eaten yet that day. There was a cherry tree not 
far away whose fruit was freshly come to ripeness, and a pigeon pie that he knew of 
which would not be well-guarded. 

Swift as a thief, he sped into town. 


He expected the dragon to be furious with him when he finally returned to it just be- 
fore sundown, for staying away as long as he could. But when he sat down in the 
leather couch and the needles slid into his wrists, the dragon’s voice was a murmur, 
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almost a purr. “How fearful you are! You tremble. Do not be afraid, small one. I 
shall protect and cherish you. And you, in turn, shall be my eyes and ears, eh? Yes, 
you will. Now, let us see what you learned today.” 

op” 

“Shussssh,” the dragon breathed. “Not a word. I need not your interpretation, but 
direct access to your memories. Try to relax. This will hurt you, the first time, but 
with practice it will grow easier. In time, perhaps, you will learn to enjoy it.” 

Something cold and wet and slippery slid into Will’s mind. A coppery foulness 
filled his mouth. A repulsive stench rose up in his nostrils. Reflexively, he retched 
and struggled. 

“Don't resist. This will go easier if you open yourself to me.” 

More of that black and oily sensation poured into Will, and more. Coil upon 
coil, it thrust its way inside him. His body felt distant, like a thing that no longer be- 
longed to him. He could hear it making choking noises. 

“Take it all.” 

It hurt. It hurt more than the worst headache Will had ever had. He thought he 
heard his skull cracking from the pressure, and still the intrusive presence pushed 
into him, its pulsing mass permeating his thoughts, his senses, his memories. 
Swelling them. Engorging them. And then, just as he was certain his head must ex- 
plode from the pressure, it was done. 

The dragon was within him. 

Squeezing shut his eyes, Will saw, in the dazzling, pain-laced darkness, the 
dragon king as he existed in the spirit world: sinuous, veined with light, humming 
with power. Here, in the realm of ideal forms, he was not a broken, crippled thing, 
but a sleek being with the beauty of an animal and the perfection of a machine. 

“Am | not beautiful?” the dragon asked. “Am I not a delight to behold?” 

Will gagged with pain and disgust. And yet—might the Seven forgive him for 
thinking this! —it was true. 


Every morning at dawn Will dragged out batteries weighing almost as much as him- 
self into Tyrant Square for the villagers to recharge —one at first, then more as the re- 
maining six standing bicycles were built. One of the women would be waiting to 
give him breakfast. As the dragon’s agent, he was entitled to go into any hut and feed 
himself from what he found there, but the dragon deemed this method more digni- 
hed. The rest of the day he spent wandering through the village and, increasingly, 
the woods and fields around the village, observing. At first he did not know what he 
was looking for. But by comparing the orders he transmitted with what he had seen 
the previous day, he slowly came to realize that he was scouting out the village’s de- 
fensive position, discovering its weaknesses, and looking for ways to alleviate them. 
The village was, Will saw, simply not defensible from any serious military force. 
But it could be made more obscure. Thorn-hedges were planted, and poison oak. 
Footpaths were eradicated. A clearwater pond was breached and drained, lest it be 
identified as a resource for advancing armies. When the weekly truck came up the 
River Road with mail and cartons of supplies for the store, Will was loitering nearby, 
to ensure that nothing unusual caught the driver’s eye. When the bee-warden de- 
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clared a surplus that might be sold downriver for silver, Will relayed the dragon’s in- 
structions that half the overage be destroyed, lest the village get a reputation for pros- 
perity. 

At dimity, as the sunlight leached from the sky, Will would feel a familiar aching 
in his wrists and a troubling sense of need, and return to the dragon’s cabin to lie in 
painful communion with him and share what he had seen. 

Evenings varied. Sometimes he was too sick from the dragon’s entry into him to 
do anything. Other times, he spent hours scrubbing and cleaning the dragon’s inte- 
rior. Mostly, though, he simply sat in the pilot’s couch, listening while the dragon 
talked in a soft, almost inaudible rumble. Those were, in their way, the worst times 
of all. 

“You don’t have cancer,” the dragon murmured. It was dark outside, or so Will 
believed. The hatch was kept closed tight and there were no windows. The only light 
came from the instruments on the control panel. “No bleeding from the rectum, no 
loss of energy. Eh, boy?” 

“No, dread lord.” 

“It seems I chose better than I suspected. You have mortal blood in you, sure as 
moonlight. Your mother was no better than she ought to be.” 

“Sir?” he said uncomprehendingly. 

“IT said your mother was a whore! Are you feeble-minded? Your mother was a 
whore, your father a cuckold, you a bastard, grass green, mountains stony, and water 
wet.” 

“My mother was a good woman!” Ordinarily, he didn’t talk back. But this time 
the words just slipped out. 

“Good women sleep with men other than their husbands all the time, and for 
more reasons than there are men. Didn’t anybody tell you that?” He could hear a 
note of satisfaction in the dragon’s voice. “She could have been bored, or reckless, 
or blackmailed. She might have wanted money, or adventure, or revenge upon your 
father. Perchance she bet her virtue upon the turn of a card. Maybe she was over- 
come by the desire to roll in the gutter and befoul herself. She may even have fallen 
in love. Unlikelier things have happened.” 

“T won't listen to this!” 

“You have no choice,” the dragon said complacently. “The door is locked and 
you cannot escape. Moreover I am larger and more powerful than you. This is the 
Lex Mundi, from which there is no appeal.” 

“You lie! You lie! You lie!” 

“Believe what you will. But, however got, your mortal blood is your good fortune. 
Lived you not in the asshole of beyond, but in a more civilized setting, you would 
surely be conscripted for a pilot. All pilots are half-mortal, you know, for only mor- 
tal blood can withstand the taint of cold iron. You would live like a prince, and be 
trained as a warrior. You would be the death of thousands.” The dragon’s voice sank 
musingly. “How shall I mark this discovery? Shall I... ? Oho! Yes. I will make you 
my lieutenant.” 

“How does that differ from what I am now?” 

“Do not despise titles. If nothing else, it will impress your friends.” 

Will had no friends, and the dragon knew it. Not anymore. All folk avoided him 
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when they could, and were stiff-faced and wary in his presence when they could not. 
The children fleered and jeered and called him names. Sometimes they flung 
stones at him or pottery shards or—once—even a cowpat, dry on the outside but soft 
and gooey within. Not often, however, for when they did, he would catch them and 
thrash them for it. This always seemed to catch the little ones by surprise. 

The world of children was much simpler than the one he inhabited. 

When Little Margotty struck him with the cowpat, he caught her by the ear and 
marched her to her mother’s hut. “See what your brat has done to me!” he cried in 
indignation, holding his jerkin away from him. 

Big Red Margotty turned from the worktable, where she had been canning toads. 
She stared at him stonily, and yet he thought a glint resided in her eye of suppressed 
laughter. Then, coldly, she said, “Take it off and I shall wash it for you.” 

Her expression when she said this was so disdainful that Will felt an impulse to 
peel off his trousers as well, throw them in her face for her insolence, and command 
her to wash them for a penance. But with the thought came also an awareness of Big 
Red Margotty’s firm, pink flesh, of her ample breasts and womanly haunches. He 
felt his lesser self swelling to fill out his trousers and make them bulge. 

This too Big Red Margotty saw, and the look of casual scorn she gave him then 
made Will burn with humiliation. Worse, all the while her mother washed his 
jerkin, Little Red Margotty danced around Will at a distance, holding up her skirt 
and waggling her bare bottom at him, making a mock of his discomfort. 

On the way out the door, his damp jerkin draped over one arm, he stopped and 
said, “Make for me a sark of white damask, with upon its breast a shield: Argent, 
dragon rouge rampant above a village sable. Bring it to me by dawn-light tomorrow.” 

Outraged, Big Red Margotty said: “The cheek! You have no right to demand any 
such thing!” 

“Iam the dragon’s lieutenant, and that is right enough for anything.” 

He left, knowing that the red bitch would perforce be up all night sewing for him. 
He was glad for every miserable hour she would suffer. 


Three weeks having passed since Puck’s burial, the healing-women decided it was 
time at last to dig him up. They said nothing when Will declared that he would at- 
tend—none of the adults said anything to him unless they had no choice —but, tag- 
ging along after them, he knew for a fact that he was unwelcome. 

Puck’s body, when they dug it up, looked like nothing so much as an enormous 
black root, twisted and formless. Chanting all the while, the women unwrapped the 
linen swaddling and washed him down with cow’s urine. They dug out the life-clay 
that clogged his openings. They placed the finger-bone of a bat beneath his tongue. 
An egg was broken by his nose and the white slurped down by one medicine woman 
and the yellow by another. 

Finally, they injected him with 5 cc of dextroamphetamine sulfate. 

Puck’s eyes Hew open. His skin had been baked black as silt by his long immer- 
sion in the soil, and his hair bleached white. His eyes were a vivid and startling leaf- 
green. In all respects but one, his body was as perfect as it had ever been. But that 
one exception made the women sigh unhappily for his sake. 


- 
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One leg was missing, from above the knee down. 

“The Earth has taken her tithe,” one old woman observed sagely. 

“There was not enough left of the leg to save,” said another. 

“It’s a pity,” said a third. 

They all withdrew from the hut, leaving Will and Puck alone together. 

For a long time Puck did nothing but stare wonderingly at his stump of a leg. He 
sat up and ran careful hands over its surface, as if to prove to himself that the miss- 
ing flesh was not still there and somehow charmed invisible. Then he stared at 
Will’s clean white shirt, and at the dragon arms upon his chest. At last, his unblink- 
ing gaze rose to meet Will’s eyes. 

“You did this!” 

“No!” It was an unfair accusation. The land mine had nothing to do with the 
dragon. The Scissors-Grinder would have found it and brought it into the village in 
any case. The two facts were connected only by the War, and the War was not Will’s 
fault. He took his friend’s hand in his own. “Tchortyrion . . .” he said in a low voice, 
careful that no unseen person might overhear. 

Puck batted his hand away. “That’s not my true name anymore! I have walked in 
darkness and my spirit has returned from the halls of granite with a new name—one 
that not even the dragon knows!” 

“The dragon will learn it soon enough,” Will said sadly. 

“You wish!” 

Le aan 

“My old use-name is dead as well,” said he who had been Puck Berrysnatcher. 
Unsteadily pulling himself erect, he wrapped the blanket upon which he had been 
laid about his thin shoulders. “You may call me No-name, for no name of mine shall 
ever pass your lips again.” 

Awkwardly, No-name hopped to the doorway. He steadied himself with a hand 
upon the jamb, then launched himself out into the wide world. 

“Please! Listen to me!” Will cried after him. 

Wordlessly, No-name raised one hand, middle finger extended. 

Red anger welled up inside Will. “Asshole!” he shouted after his former friend. 
“Stump-leggity hopper! Johnny-three-limbs!” 

He had not cried since that night the dragon first entered him. Now he cried 
again. | 

In midsummer an army recruiter roared into town with a bright green-and-yellow 
drum lashed to the motorcycle behind him. He wore a smart red uniform with two 
rows of brass buttons, and he’d come all the way from Brocielande, looking for likely 
lads to enlist in the service of Avalon. With a screech and a cloud of dust, he pulled 
up in front of the Scrannel Dogge, heeled down the kickstand, and went inside to 
rent the common room for the space of the afternoon. 

Outside again, he donned his drum harness, attached the drum, and sprinkled a 
handful of gold coins on its head. Boom-Boom-de-Boom! The drumsticks came 
down like thunder. Rap-Tap-a-Rap! The gold coins leaped and danced, like rain- 
drops on a hot griddle. By this time, there was a crowd standing outside the Scrannel 
Dogge. 

The recruiter laughed. “Sergeant Bombast is my name!” Boom! Doom! Boom! 
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“Finding heroes is my game!” He struck the sticks together overhead. Click! Snick! 
Click! Then he thrust them in his belt, unharnessed the great drum, and set it down 
beside him. The gold coins caught the sun and dazzled every eye with avarice. “I’m 
here to offer certain brave lads the very best career a man ever had. The chance to 
learn a skill, to become a warrior . . . and get paid damn well for it, too. Look at me!” 
He clapped his hands upon his ample girth. “Do I look underfed?” 

The crowd laughed. Laughing with them, Sergeant Bombast waded into their 
number, wandering first this way, then that, addressing first this one, then another. 
“No, I do not. For the very good reason that the Army feeds me well. It feeds me, and 
clothes me, and all but wipes me arse when J ask it to. And am I grateful? I am not. 
No, sirs and maidens, so far from grateful am I that I require that the Army pay me 
for the privilege! And how much, do you ask? How much am I paid? Keeping in 
mind that my shoes, my food, my breeches, my snot-rag—” he pulled a lace hand- 
kerchief from one sleeve and waved it daintily in the air—“are all free as the air we 
breathe and the dirt we rub in our hair at Candlemas eve. How much am I paid?” 
His seemingly random wander had brought him back to the drum again. Now his 
fist came down on the drum, making it shout and the gold leap up into the air with 
wonder. “Forty-three copper pennies a month!” 

The crowd gasped. 

“Payable quarterly in good honest gold! As you see here! Or silver, for them as 
worships the horned matron.” He chucked old Lady Favor-Me-Not under the chin, 
making her blush and simper. “But that’s not all—no, not the half of it! I see you’ve 
noticed these coins here. Noticed? Pshaw! You've noticed that I meant you to notice 
these coins! And why not? Each one of these little beauties weighs a full Trojan 
ounce! Each one is of the good red gold, laboriously mined by kobolds in the griffin- 
haunted Mountains of the Moon. How could you not notice them? How could you 
not wonder what I meant to do with them? Did I bring them here simply to scoop 
them up again, when my piece were done, and pour them back into my pockets? 

“Not a bit of it! It is my dearest hope that I leave this village penniless. I intend to 
leave this village penniless! Listen careful now, for this is the crux of the matter. This 
here gold’s meant for bonuses. Yes! Recruitment bonuses! In just a minute I’m going 
to stop talking. I'll reckon you're glad to hear that!” He waited for the laugh. “Yes, 
believe it or not, Sergeant Bombast is going to shut up and walk inside this fine es- 
tablishment, where I’ve arranged for exclusive use of the common room, and some- 
thing more as well. Now, what I want to do is to talk—just talk, mind you! —with 
lads who are strong enough and old enough to become soldiers. How old is that? 
Old enough to get your girlfriend in trouble!” Laughter again. “But not too old, nei- 
ther. How old is that? Old enough that your girlfriend’s jumped you over the broom, 
and you've come to think of it as a good bit of luck! 

“So I’m a talkative man, and | want some lads to talk with. And if you'll do it, if 
you're neither too young nor too old and are willing to simply hear me out, with ab- 
solutely no strings attached...” He paused. “Well, fair’s fair and the beer’s on me. 
Drink as much as you like, and Ill pay the tab.” He started to turn away, then swung 
back, scratching his head and looking puzzled. “Damn me, if there isn’t something 
I’ve forgot.” 

“The gold!” squeaked a young dinter. 
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“The gold! Yes, yes, I’d forget me own head if it weren’t nailed on. As I’ve said, the 
gold’s for bonuses. Right into your hand it goes, the instant you’ve signed the papers 
to become a soldier. And how much? One gold coin? Two?” He grinned wolfishly. 
“Doesn’t nobody want to guess? No? Well, hold onto your pizzles .. . I’m offering 
ten gold coins to the boy who signs up today! And ten more apiece for as many of his 
friends as wants to go with him!” 

‘To cheers, he retreated into the tavern. 


The dragon, who had foreseen his coming from afar, had said, “Now do we repay 
our people for their subservience. This fellow is a great danger to us all. He must be 
caught unawares.” 

“Why not placate him with smiles?” Will had asked. “Hear him out, feed him 
well, and send him on his way. That seems to me the path of least strife.” 

“He will win recruits—never doubt it. Such men have tongues of honey, and 
glamour-stones of great potency.” 

“Se?” 

“The War goes ill for Avalon. Not one of three recruited today is like to ever re- 
turn.” 

“I don’t care. On their heads be the consequences.” 

“You're learning. Here, then, is our true concern: The first recruit who is admin- 
istered the Oath of Fealty will tell his superior officers about my presence here. He 
will betray us all, with never a thought for the welfare of the village, his family, or 
friends. Such is the puissance of the Army’s sorcerers.” 

So Will and the dragon had conferred, and made plans. 

Now the time to put those plans into action was come. 

The Scrannel Dogge was bursting with potential recruits. The beer flowed freely, 
and the tobacco as well. Every tavern pipe was in use, and Sergeant Bombast had 
sent out for more. Within the fog of tobacco smoke, young men laughed and joked 
and hooted when the recruiter caught the eye of that lad he deemed most apt to 
sign, smiled, and crooked a beckoning finger. So Will saw from the doorway. 

He let the door slam behind him. 

All eyes reflexively turned his way. A complete and utter silence overcame the 
room. 

Then, as he walked forward, there was a scraping of chairs and putting down of 
mugs. Somebody slipped out the kitchen door, and another after him. Wordlessly, a 
knot of three lads in green shirts left by the main door. The bodies eddied and 
flowed. By the time Will reached the recruiter's table, there was nobody in the room 
but the two of them. 

“TI be buggered,” Sergeant Bombast said wonderingly, “if I’ve ever seen the like.” 

“Tt’s my fault,” Will said. He felt flustered and embarrassed, but luckily those 
qualities fit perfectly the part he had to play. 

“Well, I can see that! I can see that, and yet shave a goat and marry me off to it if 
I know what it means. Sit down, boy, sit! Is there a curse on you? The evil eye? Trans- 
missible elf-pox?” 

“No, it’s not that. It’s . . . well, I’m half-mortal.” 
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A long silence. 

“Seriously?” 

“Ave. There is iron in my blood. "Tis why I have no true name. Why, also, I am 
shunned by all.” He sounded patently false to himself, and yet he could tell from the 
man’s face that the recruiter believed his every word. “There is no place in this vil- 
lage for me anymore.” 

The recruiter pointed to a rounded black rock that lay atop a stack of indenture 
parchments. “This is a name-stone. Not much to look at, is it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But its mate, which I hold under my tongue, is.” He took out a small lozenge- 
shaped stone and held it up to be admired. It glistered in the light, blood-crimson yet 
black in its heart. He placed it back in his mouth. “Now, if you were to lay your hand 
upon the name-stone on the table, your true name would go straight to the one in 
my mouth, and so to my brain. It’s how we enforce the contracts our recruits sign.” 

“T understand.” Will calmly placed his hand upon the black name-stone. He 
watched the recruiter's face, as nothing happened. There were ways to hide a true 
name, of course. But they were not likely to be found in a remote river-village in the 
wilds of the Debatable Hills. Passing the stone’s test was proof of nothing. But it was 
extremely suggestive. 

Sergeant Bombast sucked in his breath slowly. Then he opened up the small 
lockbox on the table before him, and said, “D’ye see this gold, boy?” 

Yes 

“There’s eighty ounces of the good red here—none of your white gold nor elec- 
trum neither! —closer to you than your one hand is to the other. Yet the bonus you’d 
get would be worth a dozen of what I have here. If, that is, your claim is true. Can 
you prove it?” 

“Yes, sir, eam 


“Now, explain to me again,” Sergeant Bombast said. “You live in a house of iron?” 
They were outside now, walking through the silent village. The recruiter had left his 
drum behind, but had slipped the name-stone into a pocket and strapped the lock- 
box to his belt. 

“It’s where I sleep at night. That should prove my case, shouldn’t it? It should 
prove that I’m... what I say I am.” 

So saying, Will walked the recruiter into Tyrant Square. It was a sunny, cloudless 
day, and the square smelled of dust and cinnamon, with just a bitter under-taste of 
leaked hydraulic fluid and cold iron. It was noon. 

When he saw the dragon, Sergeant Bombast’s face fell. 

“Oh, fuck,” he said. 

As if that were the signal, Will threw his arms around the man, while doors flew 
open and hidden ambushers poured into the square, waving rakes, brooms, and 
hoes. An old henwife struck the recruiter across the back of his head with her distaff. 
He went limp and heavy in Will’s arms. Perforce, Will let him fall. 

Then the women were all over the fallen soldier, stabbing, clubbing, kicking, and 
cursing. Their passion was beyond all bounds, for these were the mothers of those he 
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had tried to recruit. They had all of them fallen in with the orders the dragon had 
given with a readier will than they had ever displayed before for any of his purposes. 
Now they were making sure the fallen recruiter would never rise again to deprive 
them of their sons. 

Wordlessly, they did their work and then, wordlessly, they left. 

“Drown his motorcycle in the river,” the dragon commanded afterwards. “Smash 
his drum and burn it, lest it bear witness against us. Bury his body in the midden- 
heap. There must be no evidence that ever he came here. Did you recover his lock- 
box?” 

“No. It wasn’t with his body. One of the women must have stolen it.” 

The dragon chuckled. “Peasants! Still, it works out well. The coins are well- 
buried already under basement flagstones, and will stay so indefinitely. And when 
an investigator comes through looking for a lost recruiter, he’ll be met by a universal 
ignorance, canny lies, and a cleverly planted series of misleading evidence. Out of 
avarice, they'll serve our cause better than ever we could order it ourselves.” 


A full moon sat high in the sky, enthroned within the constellation of the Mad Dog 
and presiding over one of the hottest nights of the summer when the dragon abruptly 
announced, “There is a resistance.” 

“Sir?” Will stood in the open doorway, lethargically watching the sweat fall, drop 
by drop from his bowed head. He would have welcomed a breeze, but at this time of 
year when those who had built well enough slept naked on their rooftops and those 
who had not burrowed into the mud of the riverbed, there were no night-breezes 
cunning enough to thread the maze of huts and so make their way to the square. 

“Rebels against my rule. Insurrectionists. Mad, suicidal fools.” 

A single drop fell. Will jerked his head to move his moon-shadow aside, and saw 
a large black circle appear in the dirt. “Who?” 

“The greenshirties.” 

“They're just kids,” Will said scornfully. 

“Do not despise them because they are young. The young make excellent sol- 
diers and better martyrs. They are easily dominated, quickly trained, and as ruthless 
as you command them to be. They kill without regret, and they go to their deaths 
readily, because they do not truly understand that death is permanent.” 

“You give them too much credit. They do no more than sign horns at me, glare, 
and spit upon my shadow. Everybody does that.” 

“They are still building up their numbers and their courage. Yet their leader, the 
No-name one, is shrewd and capable. It worries me that he has made himself invis- 
ible to your eye, and thus to mine. Walking about the village, you have oft enough 
come upon a nest in the fields where he slept, or scented the distinctive tang of his 
scat. Yet when was the last time you saw him in person?” 

“I haven’t even seen these nests nor smelt the dung you speak of.” 

“You've seen and smelled, but not been aware of it. Meanwhile, No-name skill- 
fully eludes your sight. He has made himself a ghost.” 

“The more ghostly the better. ] don’t care if I never see him again.” 

“You will see him again. Remember, when you do, that I warned you so.” 
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The dragon’s prophecy came true not a week later. Will was walking his errands and 
adiniring, as he so often did these days, how ugly the village had become in his eyes. 
Half the huts were wattle-and-daub — little more than sticks and dried mud. Those 
that had honest planks were left unpainted and grey, to keep down the yearly assess- 
ment when the teind-inspector came through from the central government. Pigs 
wandered the streets, and the occasional scavenger bear as well, looking moth-eaten 
and shabby. Nothing was clean, nothing was new, nothing was ever mended. 

Such were the thoughts he was thinking when somebody thrust a gunnysack over 
his head, while somebody else punched him in the stomach, and a third person 
swept his feet out from under him. 

It was like a conjuring trick. One moment he was walking down a noisy street, 
with children playing in the dust and artisans striding by to their workshops and 
goodwives leaning from windows to gossip or sitting in doorways shucking peas, and 
the next he was being carried swiftly away, in darkness, by eight strong hands. 

He struggled, but could not break free. His cries, muffled by the sack, were ig- 
nored. If anybody heard him—and there had been many about on the street a mo- 
ment before —nobody came to his aid. 

After what seemed an enormously long time, he was dumped on the ground. An- 
grily, he struggled out of the gunnysack. He was lying on the stony and slightly damp 
floor of the old gravel pit, south of the village. One crumbling wall was overgrown 
with flowering vines. He could hear birdsong upon birdsong. Standing, he flung the 
gunnysack to the ground and confronted his kidnappers. 

There were twelve of them and they all wore green shirts. 

He knew them all, of course, just as he knew everyone else in the village. But, 
more, they had all been his friends, at one time or another. Were he free of the 
dragon’s bondage, doubtless he would be one of their number. Now, though, he was 
filled with scorn for them, for he knew exactly how the dragon would deal with 
them, were they to harm his lieutenant. He would accept them into his body, one at 
a time, to corrupt their minds and fill their bodies with cancers. He would tell the 
first in excruciating detail exactly how he was going to die, stage by stage, and he 
would make sure the eleven others watched as it happened. Death after death, the 
survivors would watch and anticipate. Last of all would be their leader, No-name. 

Will understood how the dragon thought. 

“Turn away,” he said. “This will not do you nor your cause any good whatsoever.” 

‘Two of the greenshirties took him by the arms. They thrust him before No-name. 
His former friend Jeaned on a crutch of ash-wood. His face was tense with hatred 
and his eyes did not blink. 

“It is good of you to be so concerned for our cause,” No-name said. “But you do 
not understand our cause, do you? Our cause is simply this.” 

He raised a hand, and brought it down fast, across Will’s face. Something sharp 
cut a long scratch across his forehead and down one cheek. 

“Llandrysos, | command you to die!” No-name cried. The greenshirties holding 
Will’s arms released them. He staggered back a step. A trickle of something warm 
went tickling down his face. He touched his hand to it. Blood. 
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No-name stared at him. In his outstretched hand was an elf-shot, one of those 
small stone arrowheads found everywhere in the fields after a hard rain. Will did not 
know if they had been made by ancient civilizations or grew from pebbles by spon- 
taneous generation. Nor had he known, before now, that to scratch somebody with 
one while crying out his true name would cause that person to die. But the stench of 
ozone that accompanied death-magic hung in the air, lifting the small hairs on the 
back of his neck and tickling his nose with its eldritch force, and the knowledge of 
what had almost happened was inescapable. 

The look of absolute astonishment on No-name’s face curdled and became rage. 
He dashed the elf-shot to the ground. “You were never my friend!” he cried in a fury. 
“The night when we exchanged true names and mingled blood, you lied! You were 
as false then as you are now!” 

It was true. Will remembered that long-ago time when he and Puck had rowed 
their coracles to a distant river-island, and there caught fish which they grilled over 
coals and a turtle from which they made a soup prepared in its own shell. It had 
been Puck’s idea to swear eternal friendship and Will, desperate for a name-friend 
and knowing Puck would not believe he had none, had invented a true name for 
himself. He was careful to let his friend reveal first, and so knew to shiver and roll up 
his eyes when he spoke the name. But he had felt a terrible guilt then for his deceit, 
and every time since when he thought of that night. 

Even now. 

Standing on his one good Jeg, No-name tossed his crutch upward and seized it 
near the tip. Then he swung it around and smashed Will in the face. 

Will fell. 

The greenshirties were all over him then, kicking and hitting him. 

Briefly, it came to Will that, if he were included among their number, there were 
thirteen present and engaged upon a single action. We are a coven, he thought, and 
I the random sacrifice, who is worshiped with kicks and blows. Then there was noth- 
ing but his suffering and the rage that rose up within him, so strong that though it 
could not weaken the pain, it drowned out the fear he should have felt on realizing 
that he was going to die. He knew only pain and a kind of wonder: a vast, world- 
encompassing astonishment that so profound a thing as death could happen to him, 
accompanied by a lesser wonder that No-name and his merry thugs had the tough- 
ness to take his punishment al] the way to death’s portal, and that vital step beyond. 
They were only boys, after all. Where had they learned such discipline? 

“I think he’s dead,” said a voice. He thought it was No-name, but he couldn’t be 
sure. His ears rang, and the voice was so very, very far away. 

One last booted foot connected with already broken ribs. He gasped, and 
spasmed. It seemed unfair that he could suffer pain on top of pain like this. 

“That is our message to your master dragon,” said the distant voice. “If you live, 
take it to him.” 

Then silence. Eventually, Will forced himself to open one eye—the other was 
swollen shut—and saw that he was alone again. It was a gorgeous day, sunny without 
being at all hot. Birds sang all about him. A sweet breeze ruffled his hair. 

He picked himself up, bleeding and weeping with rage, and stumbled back to 
the dragon. 
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Because the dragon would not trust any of the healing-women inside him, Will’s in- 
juries were treated by a fluffer, who came inside the dragon to suck the injuries from 
Will’s body and accept them as her own. He tried to stop her as soon as he had the 
strength to do so, but the dragon overruled him. It shamed and sickened him to see 
how painfully the girl hobbled outside again. 

“Tell me who did this,” the dragon whispered, “and we shall have revenge.” 

“No.” | 

There was a long hiss, as a steam valve somewhere deep in the thorax vented pres- 
sure. You toy with me.” 

Will turned his face to the wall. “It’s my problem and not yours.” 

“You are my problem.” 

There was a constant low-grade mumble and grumble of machines that faded to 
nothing when one stopped paying attention to it. Some part of it was the ventilation 
system, for the air never quite went stale, though it often had a flat under-taste. The 
rest was surely reflexive—meant to keep the dragon alive. Listening to those me- 
chanical voices, fading deeper and deeper within the tyrant’s corpus, Will had a vi- 
sion of an interior that never came to an end, all the night contained within that 
lightless iron body, expanding inward in an inversion of the natural order, stars twin- 
kling in the vasty reaches of distant condensers and fuel-handling systems and some- 
where a crescent moon, perhaps, caught in his gear train. “I won’t argue,” Will said. 
“And I will never tell you anything.” 

“You will.” 

“No!” 

The dragon fell silent. The leather of the pilot’s couch gleamed weakly in the soft 
light. Will’s wrists ached. 


The outcome was never in doubt. Try though he might, Will could not resist the call 
of the leather couch, of the grips that filled his hand, of the needles that slid into his 
wrists. ‘he dragon entered him, and had from him all the information he desired, 
and this time he did not leave. 

Will walked through the village streets, leaving footprints of flame behind him. 
He was filled with wrath and the dragon. “Come out!” he roared. “Bring out your 
greenshirties, every one of them, or I shall come after them, street by street and 
house by house.” He put a hand on the nearest door, and wrenched it from its 
hinges. Broken fragments of boards fell flaming to the ground. “Spillikin cowers 
herewithin. Don’t make me come in after him!” 

Shadowy hands flung Spillikin face-first into the dirt at Will’s feet. 

Spillikin was a harmless albino stick-figure of a marsh-walker who screamed 
when Will closed a cauterizing hand about his arm to haul him to his feet. 

“Follow me,” Will/the dragon said coldly. 

So great was Will’s twin-spirited fury that none could stand up to him. He 
burned hot as a bronze idol, and the heat went before him in a great wave, withering 
plants, charring house-fronts, and setting hair ablaze when somebody did not flee 
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from him quickly enough. “I am wrath!” he screamed. “I am blood-vengeance! I am 
justice! Feed me or suffer!” 

The greenshirties were, of course, brought out. 

No-name was, of course, not among their number. 

The greenshirties were lined up before the dragon in Tyrant Square. They knelt 
in the dirt before him, heads down. Only two were so unwary as to be caught in their 
green shirts. The others were bare-chested or in mufti. All were terrified, and one of 
them had pissed himself. Their families and neighbors had followed after them and 
now filled the square with their wails of lament. Will quelled them with a look. 

“Your king knows your true names,” he said sternly to the greenshirties, “and can 
kill you at a word.” 

“It is true,” said Hag Applemere. Her face was stony and impassive. Yet Will knew 
that one of the greenshirties was her brother. 

“More, he can make you suffer such dementia as would make you believe your- 
selves in Hell, and suffering its torments forever.” 

“Tt is true,” the hag said. 

“Yet he disdains to bend the full weight of his wrath upon you. You are no threat 
to him. He scorns you as creatures of little or no import.” 

~ Taser.” 

“One only does he desire vengeance upon. Your leader—he who calls himself 
No-name. This being so, your most merciful lord has made this offer: Stand.” They 
obeyed, and he gestured toward a burning brand. “Bring No-name to me while this 
fire yet burns, and you shall all go free. Fail, and you will suffer such torments as the 
ingenuity of a dragon can devise.” 

“Tt is true.” 

Somebody — not one of the greenshirties—was sobbing softly and steadily. Will 
ignored it. There was more Dragon within him than Self. It was a strange feeling, 
not being in control. He liked it. It was like being a small oracle carried helplessly 
along by a raging current. The river of emotion had its own logic; it knew where it 
was going. “Go!” he cried. “Now!” 

The greenshirties scattered like pigeons. 

Not half an hour later, No-name was brought, beaten and struggling, into the 
square. His former disciples had tied his hands behind his back, and gagged him 
with a red bandanna. He had been beaten—not so badly as Will had been, but well 
and thoroughly. 

Will walked up and down before him. Those leaf-green eyes glared up out of that 
silt-black face with a pure and holy hatred. There could be no reasoning with this 
boy, nor any taming of him. He was a primal force, an anti-Will, the spirit of 
vengeance made flesh and given a single unswerving purpose. 

Behind No-name stood the village elders in a straight, unmoving line. The 
Sullen Man moved his mouth slowly, like an ancient tortoise having a particularly 
deep thought. But he did not speak. Nor did Auld Black Agnes, nor the yage-witch 
whose use-name no living being knew, nor Lady Nightlady, nor Spadefoot, nor An- 
nie Hop-the-Frog, nor Daddy Fingerbones, nor any of the others. There were mut- 
ters and whispers among the villagers, assembled into a loose throng behind them, 
but nothing coherent. Nothing that could be heard or punished. Now and again, the 
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buzzing of wings rose up over the murmurs and died down again like a cicada on a 
still summer day, but no one lifted up from the ground. 

Back and forth Will stalked, restless as a leopard in a cage, while the dragon 
within him brooded over possible punishments. A whipping would only strengthen 
No-name in his hatred and resolve. Amputation was no answer—he had lost one 
limb already, and was still a dangerous and unswerving enemy. There was no gaol in 
all the village that could hope to hold him forever, save for the dragon himself, and 
the dragon did not wish to accept so capricious an imp into his own body. 

Death seemed the only answer. 

But what sort of death? Strangulation was too quick. Fire was good, but Tyrant 
Square was surrounded by thatch-roofed huts. A drowning would have to be carried 
out at the river, out of sight of the dragon himself, and he wanted the manna of pun- 
ishment inextricably linked in his subjects’ minds to his own physical self. He could - 
have a wine-barrel brought in and filled with water, but then the victim’s struggles 
would have a comic element to them. Also, as a form of strangulation, it was still too 
quick. 

Unhurriedly, the dragon considered. Then he brought Will to a stop before the 
crouching No-name. He raised up Will’s head, and let a little of the dragon-light 
shine out through Will’s eyes. 

“Crucify him.” 

To Will’s horror, the villagers obeyed. 


[t took hours. But shortly before dawn, the child who had once been Puck Berry- 
snatcher, who had been Will’s best friend and had died and been reborn as Will’s 
Nemesis, breathed his last. His body went limp as he surrendered his name to his 
revered ancestress, Mother Night, and the exhausted villagers could finally turn 
away and go home and sleep. 

Later, after he had departed Will’s body at last, the dragon said, “You have done 
well.” 

Will lay moticnless on the pilot’s couch and said nothing. 

“T shall reward you.” 

“No, lord,” Will said. “You have done too much already.” 

“Haummn. Do you know the first sign that a toady has come to accept the right- 
ness of his lickspittle station?” — 

“No, sir.” 

“It is insolence. For which reason, you will not be punished but rather, as I said, 
rewarded. You have grown somewhat in my service. Your tastes have matured. You 
want something better than your hand. You shall have it. Go into any woman’s 
house and tell her what she must do. You have my permission.” 

“This is a gift I do not desire.” 

“Says you! Big Red Margotty has three holes. She will refuse none of them to 
you. Enter them in whatever order you wish. Do what you like with her tits. Tell her 
to look glad when she sees you. ‘Tell her to wag her tail and bark like a dog. As long 
as she has a daughter, she has no choice but to obey. Much the same goes for any of 
my beloved subjects, of whatever gender or age.” 
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“They hate you,” Will said. 

“And thou as well, my love and my delight. And thou as well.” 

“But you with reason.” 

A long silence. Then, “I know your mind as you do not. I know what things you 
wish to do with Red Margotty and what things you wish to do to her. I tell you, there 
are cruelties within you greater than anything I know. It is the birthright of flesh.” 

Woudlie!” 

“Do I? ‘Tell me something, dearest victim. When you told the elders to crucify 
No-name, the command came from me, with my breath and in my voice. But the 
form . . . did not the choice of the punishment come from you?” 

Will had been laying listlessly on the couch staring up at the featureless metal 
ceiling. Now he sat upright, his face white with shock. All in a single movement he 
stood, and turned toward the door. 

Which seeing, the dragon sneered. “Do you think to leave me? Do you honestly 
think you can? Then try!” The dragon slammed his door open. The cool and pitiless 
light of earliest morning flooded the cabin. A fresh breeze swept in, carrying with it 
scents from the fields and woods. It made Will painfully aware of how his own sour 
stench permeated the dragon’s interior. “You need me more than | ever needed 
you—I have seen to that! You cannot run away, and if you could, your hunger 
would bring you back, wrists foremost. You desire me. You are empty without me. 
Go! Try to run! See where it gets you.” 

Will trembled. 

He bolted out the door and ran. 


The first sunset away from the dragon, Will threw up violently as the sun went down, 
and then suffered spasms of diarrhea. Cramping, and aching and foul, he hid in the 
depths of the Old Forest al] through the night, sometimes howling and sometimes 
rolling about the forest floor in pain. A thousand times he thought he must return. A 
thousand times he told himself: Not yet. Just a little longer and you can surrender. 
But not yet. 

The craving came in waves. When it abated, Will would think: If I can hold out 
for one day, the second will be easier, and the third easier yet. Then the sick yearn- 
ing would return, a black need in the tissues of his flesh and an aching in his bones, 
and he would think again: Not yet. Hold off for just a few more minutes. Then you 
can give up. Soon. Just a little longer. 

By morning, the worst of it was over. He washed his clothes in a stream, and hung 
them up to dry in the wan predawn light. To keep himself warm, he marched back and 
forth singing the Chansons Amoreuses de Merlin Sylvanus, as many of its five hundred 
verses as he could remember. Finally, when the clothes were only slightly damp, he 
sought out a great climbing oak he knew of old, and from a hollow withdrew a length 
of stolen clothesline. Climbing as close to the tippy-top of the great tree as he dared, he 
lashed himself to its bole. There, lightly rocked by a gentle wind, he slept at last. 

Three days later, Hag Applemere came to see him in his place of hiding. The 
truth-teller bowed before him. “Lord Dragon bids you return to him,” she said for- 
mally. 
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Will did not ask the revered hag how she had found him. Wise-women had their 
skills; nor did they explain themselves. “I'll come when I’m ready,” he said. “My task 
here is not yet completed.” He was busily sewing together leaves of oak, yew, ash, 
and alder, using a needle laboriously crafted from a thorn, and short threads made 
from grasses he had pulled apart by hand. It was no easy work. 

Hag Applemere frowned. “You place us all in certain danger.” 

“He will not destroy himself over me alone. Particularly when he is sure that | 
must inevitably return to him.” 

“Tt is true.” 

Will laughed mirthlessly. “You need not ply your trade here, hallowed lady. 
Speak to me as you would to any other. I am no longer of the dragon’s party.” Look- 
ing at her, he saw for the first time that she was not so many years older than himself. 
In a time of peace, he might even have grown fast enough to someday, in two years 
or five, claim her for his own, by the ancient rites of the greensward and the mid- 
night sun. Only months ago, young as he was, he would have found this an unset- 
tling thought. But now his thinking had been driven to such extremes that it 
bothered him not. 

“Will,” she said then, cautiously, “whatever are you up to?” 

He held up the garment, complete at last, for her to admire. “I have become a 
greenshirtie.” All the time he had sewn, he was bare-chested, for he had torn up his 
dragon sark and used it for tinder as he needed fire. Now he donned its leafy re- 
placement. 

Clad in his fragile new finery, Will looked the truth-teller straight in the eye. 

“You can lie,” he said. 

Bessie looked stricken. “Once,” she said, and reflexively covered her womb with 
both hands. “And the price is high, terribly high.” 

He stood. “Then it must be paid. Let us find a shovel now. It is time for a bit of 
grave-robbery.” 


It was evening when Will returned at last to the dragon. Tyrant Square had been 
ringed about with barbed wire, and a loudspeaker had been set upon a pole with 
wires leading back into his iron hulk, so that he could speak and be heard in the ab- 
sence of his lieutenant. 

“Go first,” Will said to Hag Applemere, “that he may be reassured I mean him no 
havin.” 

Breasts bare, clad in the robes and wide hat of her profession, Bessie Applemere 
passed through a barbed-wire gate (a grimpkin guard opened it before her and 
closed it after her) and entered the square. “Son of Cruelty.” She bowed deeply be- 
fore the dragon. 

Will stood hunched in the shadows, head down, with his hands in his pockets. 
Tonelessly, he said, “I have been broken to your will, great one. I will be your stump- 
cow, if that is what you want. | beg you. Make me grovel. Make me crawl. Only let 
me back in.” 

Hag Applemere spread her arms and bowed again. “It is true.” 
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“You may approach.” The dragon’s voice sounded staticky and yet triumphant 
over the loudspeaker. 

The sour-faced old grimpkin opened the gate for him, as it had earlier been 
opened for the hag. Slowly, like a maltreated dog returning to the only hand that 
had ever fed him, Will crossed the square. He paused before the loudspeaker, briefly 
touched its pole with one trembling hand, and then shoved that hand back into his 
pocket. “You have won. Well and truly, have you won.” 

It appalled him how easily the words came, and how natural they sounded com- 
ing from his mouth. He could feel the desire to surrender to the tyrant, accept what 
punishments he would impose, and sink gratefully back into his bondage. A little 
voice within cried: So easy! So easy! And so it would be, perilously easy indeed. The 
realization that a part of him devoutly wished for it made Will burn with humilia- 
tion. 

The dragon slowly forced one eye half-open. “So, boy . . .” Was it his imagina- 
tion, or was the dragon’s voice less forceful than it had been three days ago? “You 
have learned what need feels like. You suffer from your desires, even as I do. 1... 
I...am weakened, admittedly, but I am not all so weak as that! You thought to 
prove that I needed you—you have proved the reverse. Though I have neither wings 
nor missiles and my electrical reserves are low, though | cannot fire my jets without 
destroying the village and myself as well, yet am | of the mighty, for I have neither 
pity nor remorse. Thought you I craved a mere boy? Thought you to make me 
dance attendance on a soft, unmuscled half-mortal mongrel fey? Pfaugh! I do not 
need you. Never think that]... that I need you!” 

“Let me in,” Will whimpered. “I will do whatever you say.” 

“You ... you understand that you must be punished for your disobedience?” 

“Yes,” Will said. “Punish me, please. Abase and degrade me, I beg you.” 

“As you wish,” the dragon’s cockpit door hissed open, “so it shall be.” 

Will took one halting step forward, and then two. Then he began to run, straight 
at the open hatchway. Straight at it—and then to one side. 

He found himself standing before the featureless iron of the dragon’s side. 
Quickly, from one pocket he withdrew Sergeant Bombast’s soulstone. Its small 
blood-red mate was already in his mouth. There was still grave-dirt on the one, and 
a strange taste to the other, but he did not care. He touched the soulstone to the iron 
plate, and the dragon’s true name flowed effortlessly into his mind. 

Simultaneously, he took the elf-shot from his other pocket. Then, with all his 
strength, he drew the elf-shot down the dragon’s iron flanks, making a long, bright 
scratch in the rust. 

“What are you doing?” the dragon cried in alarm. “Stop that! The hatch is open, 
the couch awaits!” His voice dropped seductively. “The needles yearn for your 
wrists. Even as I yearn for—” 

“Baalthazar, of the line of Baalmoloch, of the line of Baalshabat,” Will shouted, 
“I command thee to die!” 

And that was that. 

All in an instant and with no fuss whatever, the dragon king was dead. All his 
might and malice was become nothing more than inert metal, that might be cut up 
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and carted away to be sold to the scrap-foundries that served their larger brothers 
with ingots to be reforged for the War. 

Will hit the side of the dragon with all the might of his fist, to show his disdain. 
Then he spat as hard and fierce as ever he could, and watched the saliva slide slowly 
down the black metal. Finally, he unbuttoned his trousers and pissed upon his erst- 
while oppressor. 

So it was that he finally accepted that the tyrant was well and truly dead. 

Bessie Applemere— hag no more —stood silent and bereft on the square behind 
him. Wordlessly, she mourned her sterile womb and sightless eyes. To her, Will 
went. He took her hand, and led her back to her hut. He opened the door for her. He 
sat her down upon her bed. “Do you need anything?” he asked. “Water? Some 
food?” 

She shook her head. “Just go. Leave me to lament our victory in solitude.” 

He left, quietly closing the door behind him. There was no place to go now but 
home. It took him a moment to remember where that was. 


“T’ve come back,” Will said. 

Blind Enna looked stricken. Her face turned slowly toward him, those vacant 
eyes filled with shadow, that ancient mouth open and despairing. Like a sleep- 
walker, she stood and stumbled forward and then, when her groping fingers tapped 
against his chest, she threw her arms around him and burst into tears. “Thank the 
Seven! Oh, thank the Seven! The blessed, blessed, merciful Seven!” she sobbed over 
and over again, and Will realized for the first time that, in her own inarticulate way, 
his aunt genuinely and truly loved him. 

And so, for a season, life in the village returned to normal. In the autumn the 
Armies of the Might came through the land, torching the crops and leveling the 
buildings. Terror went before them and the villagers were forced to flee, first into 
the Old Forest, and then to refugee camps across the border. Finally, they were 
loaded into cattle cars and taken away to far Babylonia in Faerie Minor, where the 
streets are bricked of gold and the ziggurats touch the sky, and there Will found a 
stranger destiny than any he might previously have dreamed. 

But that is another story, for another day. 
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oira was sick, in bed with a cough, so Mother Redd shooed us out of the 
house. At first we just hung around the front yard, feeling weird. We'd been sepa- 
rated before, of course; it was part of our training. In space, we'd have to act as a 
quint or a quad or even a triple, so we practiced all our tasks and chores in various 
combinations. That had always been practice, and we'd all been in sight. But Moira 
was separated now, and we did not like it. 

Manuel climbed the trellis on the front of the house, skirting the thorns of the 
roses that grew among the slats. As his hands caught the sill and pulled his head 
just over the edge, his hind legs caught a rose and bent it back and forth to break 
it off. 

I see Moira, he signed. 

“Does she see you?” I asked, aloud since he couldn’t see me, and the wind took 
the pheromones away, leaving half-formed thoughts. 

If Manuel could see Moira and she could see him, then it would be enough for 
all of us. We'd be linked. 

Just then the window flew open, and one of Mother Redd was there. Manuel fell 
backwards, but he nghted himself and landed on the grass, rolling, sprawling until 
he was among the rest of us, the red rose still clutched in his toes. 

I touched his shoulder, breathed him a thought, and he offered the rose to 
Mother Redd. I saw immediately it wasn’t going to work. 

“You five, go and play somewhere else today. Moira is sick, and it won’t do us any 
good for you to get sick, too. So vamoose!” She slammed the window shut. 

We thought it over for a few seconds, then tucked the rose in my shirt pocket and 
started down the front path. 

We didn’t have Moira, but we did have license to vamoose, and that meant the 
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forest, the lake, and the caves if we were brave enough. Moira would have advised 
caution. But we didn’t have Moira. 

The farm was a hundred acres of soyfalfa that Mother Redd worked with three 
triples of oxalope. The ox were dumb as rocks by themselves, but when you teamed 
them up, they could plow and seed and harvest pretty much by themselves. The 
farm was a good place to spend the summer. Lessons took up our mornings, but they 
weren't as rigorous as during the school year when we studied all day and most of 
the night at the Drome. At school we learned to sleep in shifts, so four or five us 
were always awake to study. We’d spent summers at the Redds for sixteen years, since 
we were out of the créche. 

Baker Road led west toward Worthington and the ’Drome or east toward more 
farms, the lake, and the woods. We chose east, Strom frst like always when we were 
in the open, with Manuel as a scurrying point, never too far away. I followed Strom, 
then Quant, and Bola last. Moira would have been after Quant. We felt a hole there, 
which Bola and Quant filled by touching hands too often. 

Within a mile, we were relaxed, though not indifferent to Moira’s absence. Bola 
was tossing rocks onto the tops of old telephone poles. He didn’t miss once, but we 
didn’t feel any pride in it. It was just a one-force problem, and Bola lobbed the rocks 
for diversion, not practice. 

We passed a microwave receiving station, hidden in a grove of pine trees, just off 
from the road. Its paraboloid shape reflected the sun as it caught the beamed mi- 
crowaves from the Ring. The Earth was dotted with such dishes, each providing a 
few megawatts to the Earthside enclaves, more than we could use, now that the 
Community had left. But they had built the Ring and the solar arrays and the dishes, 
as well. Decades later and the dishes still worked. 

I could see the Ring clearly, even in the brightness of the morning, a pale arch 
from horizon to horizon. At night, it was brighter, its legacy more burdensome to 
those of us left behind. 

Bola started tossing small twigs into the incoming microwave beam, small arcing 
meteoroids that burst into flame and then ash. He bent to pick up a small toad. 

I felt the absence of Moira as I put my hand on his shoulder and sent, No living 
things. 

I felt his momentary resentment, then he shrugged both physically and mentally. 
He smiled at my discomfort at having to play Moira while she was gone. Bola, in 
whom was hardwired all the Newtonian laws of force and reaction, had a de- 
vilishness in him. In us. Our rebel. 

Once, the instructors had divided us up as two triples, male and female, and bro- 
ken up our classmates, as well, along the same lines. The objective was an obstacle 
course, no gravity, two miles of wire, rope, and simulated wreckage, find the 
macguffin first. All other teams were enemy, no rules. 

They hadn’t given us no-rules games too often: we were young then, twelve. 
Mostly they gave us a lot of rules. ‘That time was different. 

Strom, Bola, and Manuel found it first, by chance, and instead of taking it, they 
lay in wait, set traps and zero-gee deadfalls. They managed to capture or incapaci- 
tate the other four teams. They broke three arms and a leg. They caused two con- 
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cussions, seventeen bruises, and three lacerations as they trussed up the other teams 
and stowed them in the broken hut where the macguffin sat. 

Finally we came along, and the fiberglass mast zinged past, barely missing us. 

As Moira, Quant, and I swam behind cover, we heard them laughing. We knew 
it was them and not some other team. We were too far for pheromones, but we could 
still smell the edges of their thoughts: proud and defiant. 

Moira yelled, “You get your asses out here right now!” 

Strom popped out right away. He listened to Moira first no matter who else was 
there. Then Manuel left the hut. 

“Bola!” 

“Forget it!” he yelled. “I win.” Then he threw the macguffin at us, and Quant 
snatched it out of the air. 

“Who's I?” Moira yelled. 

Bola stuck his head out. He looked at the five of us for a moment, then signed, 
Sorry. He kicked over, and we shared everything that had happened. 

The teachers didn’t split us up like that again. 


Baker Road swerved around Lake Cabbage like a giant letter C. It was a managed 
ecomite, a small ecosystem with gengineered inhabitants. The Baskins ran it for the 
Overdepartment of Ecology, trying to build a viable lake ecosystem with a biomass 
of twenty-five Brigs. It had everything from beavers to snails to mosquitoes. Lots of 
mosquitoes. 

The adult beavers turned a blind eye to our frolicking in the lake, but the ba- 
bies found us irresistible. They had been bioed to birth in quads. Their thoughts 
slid across the pond surface in rainbows like gasoline that we could almost un- 
derstand, but not quite. In the water our own pheromones were useless, and even 
our touch pads were hard to understand. If we closed our eyes and sank deep 
enough, it was like we weren’t a part of anything, just empty, thoughtless proto- 
plasm. 

Strom didn’t like to swim, but if we were all in the water, he’d be too, just to be 
near. I knew why he was uncertain of the water, I knew his anxiety as my own, but I 
couldn’t help deriding us for having such a fear. 

We took turns with the beavers pulling rotten logs into the water and trying to 
sink them in the mud, until the adult beavers started chiding us with rudimentary 
hand signs, No stop work. Messing home. Tell Baskins. 

We swam to shore and dried ourselves in the afternoon sun. Manuel climbed an 
apple tree and gathered enough ripe fruit for all of us. We rested, knowing that we’d 
have to head back to the farm soon. Strom balled up some memories. 

For Moira, he sent. 

Quant came alert, and we all felt it. 

A house, she sent. That wasn’t there before. 

She was up the bank, so I waited for the thoughts to reach me through the pol- 
leny humid air. It was a cottage, opposite the lake from the beavers’ dam, half- 
hidden among the cottonwoods, which shed like snowfall during the summer. 
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I searched our memory of the last time we’d been at the lake, but none of us had 
looked over that way, so it may have been there since last year. 

The Baskins put in a summer house, Strom sent. 

Why, when their normal house is just a mile away? Manuel replied. 

It could be a guest house, I sent. 

Let’s go find out, Bola sent. 

There was no dissent, and in the shared eagerness I wondered what Moira would 
have said about our trespassing. 

She’s not here. 

We leaped between flat stones, crossing the small stream that fed the lake. 

Beneath the cottonwoods, the ground was a carpet of threadbare white. The air 
was cold through our damp clothes. We stepped across and around the poison oak 
with its quintuple leaves and ivy its triplet. 

An aircar stood outside the cottage, parked in a patch of prairie, shaded by the 
lees: 

Conojet 34]. Manuel sent. We can fly it. We had started small-craft piloting the 
year before. 

The brush had been cleared from the cottage to make room for long flower gar- 
dens along each wall. Farther from the house, in the full sun, was a rectangle of veg- 
etables: I saw tomatoes, pumpkins, squash, and string beans. 

“It’s not a summer house,” I said, because Quant was out of sight. “Someone’s liv- 
ing here.” 

Manuel skirted the vegetable garden to get a good look at the aircar. I felt his ap- 
preciation of it, no concrete thought, just a nod toward its sleekness and power. 

“What do you kids think you’re doing in my garden?” 

The door of the cottage flew open with a bang, and we jumped, as a man strode 
toward us. 

Strom took a defensive posture by reflex, his foot mashing a tomato plant. I noted 
it, and he corrected his stance, but the man had seen it, too, and he frowned. “What 
the hell!” 

We lined up before the man, me at the head of our phalanx. Strom to my left and 
slightly behind, then Quant, Bola, and Manuel behind him. Moira’s spot to my right 
was empty. 

“Stepping on my plants. Who do you think you are?” 

He was young, dressed in a brown shirt and tan pants. His hair was black, and he 
was thin-boned, almost delicate. I assumed he was the interface for his pod, but then 
we saw the lack of sensory pads on his palms, the lack of pheromone ducts on his 
neck, the lack of any consensus gathering on his part. He had said three things be- 
fore we could say a single word. 

“We're sorry for stepping on your plant,” I said. I stifled our urge to waft concilia- 
tory scent into the air. He wouldn’t have understood. He was a singleton. 

He looked from the plant to me and to the plant again. 

“You're a fucking cluster,” he said. “Weren’t you programmed with common 
courtesy? Get the hell off my property.” 

Bola wanted to argue with the man. This was Baskin land. But I nodded, smiling. 
“Again, we're sorry, and we'll leave now.” 
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We backed away, and his eyes were on us. No, not us, on me. He was watching 
me, and I felt his dark eyes looking past my face, seeing things that I didn’t want him 
to see. A flush spread across my cheeks, hot suddenly in the shade. The look was sex- 
ual, and my response. . . 

I buried it inside me, but not before my pod caught the scent of it. I clamped 
down, but Manuel’s then Quant’s admonition seeped through me. 

I dashed into the woods, and my fellows had no choice but to follow. 


The undertones of their anger mingled with my guilt. ] wanted to rail, to yell, to at- 
tack. We were all sexual beings, as a whole and as individuals, but instead, I sat 
apart, and if Mother Redd noticed, none of her said a word. Finally, I climbed the 
stairs and went to see Moira. 

“Stay over there,” she wheezed. 

I sat in one of the chairs by the door. The room smelled like chicken broth and 
sweat. 

Moira and I are identical twins, the only ones in our pod. We didn’t look that 
much alike anymore, though. Her hair was close-cropped; mine was shoulder- 
length auburn. She was twenty pounds heavier, her face rounder where mine was 
sharp. We looked more like cousins than identical sisters. 

She leaned on her elbows, looked at me closely, and then Hopped down onto the 
pillow. “You don’t look happy.” 

I could have given her the whole story by touching her palm, but she wouldn't let 
me near her. I could have sketched it all with pheromones, but I didn’t know if I 
wanted her to know the whole story. 

“We met a singleton today.” 

“Oh, my.” The words were so vague. Without the chemical sharing of memories 
and thoughts, I had no idea what her real emotions were, cynical or sincere, inter- 
ested or bored. 

“Over by the Baskins’ lake. There was a cottage there. . . .” I built the sensory de- 
scription, then let it seep away. “This is so hard. Can’t I just touch you?” 

“That’s all we need. Me, then you, then everybody else, and by the time school 
starts in two weeks, we're all sick. We can’t be sick.” We started training for the zero- 
gee classes that fall. Everybody said this was when the real culling began, when the 
teachers decided which pods were viable enough to crew our starships. 

Moira nodded. “A singleton. Luddite? Christian?” 

“None of those. He had an aircar. He was angry at us for stepping on his tomato 
plants. And he . . . looked at me.” 

“He’s supposed to look at you. You're our interface.” 

“No, he looked at me. Like a woman.” 

Moira was silent for a moment. “Oh. And you felt. . .” 

The heat crept up my cheeks again. “Flushed.” 

“Oh.” Moira contemplated the ceiling. She said, “You understand that we are in- 
dividually sexual beings and as a whole —” 

“Don’t lecture me!” Moira could be such a pedant, one who never threw a stone. 


She sighed. “Sorry.” 
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“Sokay.” 

She grinned. “Was he cute?” 

“Stop that!” After a pause, I added, “He was handsome. I’m sorry we stepped on 
his tomato plant.” 

“So take him another.” 

“You think?” 

“And find out who he is. Mother Redd has got to know. And call the Baskins.” 

[ wanted to hug her, but settled for a wave. 


Mother Redd had been a doctor, and then one of herself had died, and she’d chosen 
another field instead of being only part of the physician she had been. She—there 
had been four cloned females, so she was a she any which way you looked at it— 
took over the farm, and in the summer boarded us university kids. She was a kind 
woman, smart and wise, but I couldn’t look at her and not think how much smarter 
she would have been if she were four instead of just a triple. 

Mother Redd was in the greenhouse, watering, picking, and examining a hybrid 
cucumber. 

“What is it, sweetie? Why are you alone?” asked the one looking at the cucumber 
under the light microscope. 

[ shrugged. I didn’t want to tell her why I was avoiding my pod, so I asked, “We 
saw a singleton over by the Baskins’ lake today. Who is he?” 

I could smell the pungent odor of Mother Redd’s thoughts. Though it was the 
same cryptic, symbolic chaos that she always used, I realized she was thinking more 
than a simple answer would warrant. Finally, she said, “Malcolm Leto. He’s one of 
the Community.” 

“The Community! But they all... left.” | used the wrong word for it; Quant 
would have known the technical term for what had become of two thirds of human- 
ity. They had built the Ring, built the huge cybernetic organism that was the Com- 
munity. They had advanced human knowledge of physics, medicine, and 
engineering exponentially until finally they had, as a whole, disappeared, leaving 
the Ring and the Earth empty, except for the fraction of humans who either had not 
joined the Community or had not died in the chaos of the Earthbound Gene Wars. 

“This one was not on hand for the Exodus,” Mother Redd said. That was the 
word that Quant would have known. “There was an accident. His body was placed 
into suspended animation until it could be regenerated.” 

“He’s the last member of the Community, then?” 

“Practically.” 

“Thanks.” I went to find the rest of my pod. They were in front of the computer, 
playing virtual chess with John Michelle Grady, one of our classmates. I remem- 
bered it was Thursday night Quant’s hobby night. She liked strategic gaming. 

I touched Strom’s hand and slipped into the mesh of our thoughts. We were los- 
ing, but then Grady was good and we had been down to four with me running off 
alone. Was that a trace of resentment from my fellows? I ignored it and dumped 
what I had learned from Mother Redd about the singleton. 

The chess game vanished from our thoughts as the others focused on me. 
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He’s from the Community. He’s been in space. 

Why is he here? 

He missed the Exodus. 

He’s handsome. 

He’s been in space. Zero-gee. On the Ring. 

We need to talk to him. 

We stepped on his tomato plant. 

We owe him another. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Strom said, “We have some plants in the greenhouse. I can transplant one into a 
pot. As a gift.” Strom’s hobby was gardening. 

“Tomorrow?” | asked. 

The consensus was immediate. Yes. 


This time we knocked instead of skulked. The tomato plant we had squashed had 
been staked, giving it back its lost structure. There was no answer at the door. 

“Aircar’s still here.” 

The cottage was not so small that he couldn’t have heard us. 

“Maybe he’s taking a walk,” I said. Again we were out without Moira. She was 
better, but still sick. 

“Here, | think.” Strom indicated a spot at the end of the line of tomato plants. He 
had brought a small spade and began to dig a hole. 

I took out paper from my backpack and began to compose a note for Malcolm 
Leto’s door. I started five times, wadding up each after a few lines and stuffing the 
garbage back in my bag. Finally I settled on “Sorry for stepping on the tomato plant. 
We brought a new one to replace it.” 

There was a blast, and J turned in a crouch, dropping the note and pen. Fight-or- 
flight pheromones filled the air. 

Gunshot. 

There. The singleton. He’s armed. 

Posturing fire. 

I see him. 

Disarm. 

This last was Strom, who always took control of situations like this. He tossed the 
small shovel to Bola on his right. Bola threw the instrument with ease. 

Malcolm Leto stood under the cottonwoods, the pistol pointed in the air. He had 
come out of the woods and fired the shot. The shovel slammed into his fingers, and 
the pistol fell. 

“Son of a bitch!” he yelled, hopping and holding his fingers. “Goddamn cluster!” 

We approached. Strom faded into the background again, and I took the lead. 

Leto watched us, looked once at the pistol but didn’t move to grab it. 

“Come back to wreck more of my tomato plants, did you?” 

I smiled. “No, Mr. Leto. We came to apologize, like good neighbors. Not to be 
shot at.” 
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“How was I to know you weren’t thieves?” he said. 

“There are no thieves here. Not until you get to the Christian Enclave.” 

He rubbed his fingers, then smirked. “Yeah. I guess so. You bunch are danger- 
ous.” 

Strom nudged me mentally, and I said, “We brought you a tomato plant to make 
amends for the one we squashed.” 

“You did? Well, now I’m sorry I startled you.” He looked from the cottage to me. 
“You mind if I pick up my gun? You're not going to toss another shovel at me, are 
you?” 

“You're not going to fire another shot, are you?” The words were more flip than 
was necessary for the last member of the Community, but he didn’t seem to mind. 

“Fair's fair.” He picked up his pistol and walked through us toward the cottage. 

When he saw the last tomato plant in the line, with the fresh dirt around it, he 
said, “Should have put it on the other end.” 

I felt exasperation course through us. There was no pleasing this man. 

“You know my name. So you know my story?” he asked. 

“No. We just know you're from the Ring.” 

“Hmmm.” He looked at me. “I suppose the neighborly thing to do is to invite you 
in. Come on.” 

The cottage was a single room, with an adjoining bathroom and kitchenette. The 
lone couch served as Leto’s bed. A pillow and blanket were piled at one end. 

“Suddenly crowded in here,” Leto said. He put the pistol on the table and sat on 
one of the two kitchen chairs. “There’s not enough room for all of you, but then 
there’s only one of you anyway, isn’t there.” He looked at me when he said it. 

“We're all individuals,” I said quickly. “We also function as a composite.” 

“Yeah, I know. A cluster.” 

Ask him about the Ring. Ask him about being in space. 

“Sit,” he said to me. “You're the ringleader, aren’t you.” 

“I’m the interface,” I said. I held out my hand. “We're Apollo Papadopulos.” 

He took my hand after a moment. “Who are you in particular?” 

He held my hand and seemed to have no intention of releasing it until I an- 
swered the question. “I’m Meda. This is Bola, Quant, Strom, and Manuel.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Meda,” he said. I felt the intensity of his gaze again and 
forced my physical response down. “And the rest of you.” 

“You're from the Ring,” I said. “You were part of the Community.” 

He sighed. “Yes, I was.” 

“What was it like? What's space like? We're going to be a starship pilot.” 

Leto looked at me with one eyebrow raised. “You want to know the story.” 

VS. 

“All right. | haven't told anybody the whole story.” He paused. “Do you think it’s 
just a bit too convenient that they put me out here in the middle of nowhere, and yet 
nearby is one of their starship pilot clusters?” 

“[ assume you're a test for us.” We had come to assume everything was a test. 

“Precocious of you. Okay, here’s my story: Malcolm Leto, the last, or first, of his 


kind.” 
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You can’t imagine what the Community was like. You can’t even comprehend the 
numbers involved. Six billion people in communion. Six billion people as one. 

It was the greatest synthesis humankind has ever created: a synergistic human- 
machine intelligence. I was a part of it, for a while, and then it was gone, and I’m 
still here. The Community removed itself from this reality, disappeared, and left me 
behind. 

I was a biochip designer. I grew the molecular processors that we used to link 
with the Community. Like this one. It’s grafted onto the base of your skull, connects 
to your four lobes and cerebellum. 

We were working on greater throughput. The basics were already well estab- 
lished; we —that is myself, Gillian, and Henry—were trying to devise a better trans- 
port layer between the electrochemical pulses of the brain and the chips. That was 
the real bottleneck: the brain’s hardware is slow. 

We were assigned lines of investigation, but so were a hundred thousand other 
scientists. I’d go to sleep, and during the night, someone would close out a whole 
area of research. The Community was the ultimate scientific compilation of infor- 
mation. Sometimes we made the cutting-edge discovery, the one that changed the 
direction for a thousand people. Usually we just plodded along, uploaded our re- 
sults, and waited for a new direction. 

The research advanced at a pace we as individuals could barely fathom, until we 
submerged ourselves in the Community. Then, the whole plan was obvious. I can’t 
quite grasp it now, but it’s there in my mind like a diamond of thought. 

It wasn’t just in my area of technology, but everywhere. It took the human race a 
century to go from horses to space elevators. It took us six months to go from uncer- 
tainty cubes to Heisenberg AND gates, and from there twenty days to quantum pro- 
cessors and Nth-order qubits. 

Youre right. It does seem like a car out of control, barrelling down a hill. But re- 
ally, it was the orderly advancement of science and technology, all controlled, all di- 
rected by the Community. 

We spent as much time as we could in the Community, when we worked, played, 
and even slept. Some people even made love while connected. The ultimate exhi- 
bitionism. You couldn’t spend all your time connected, of course. Everyone needed 
downtime. But being away from the Community was like being half yourself. 

That’s what it was like. 

Together, in the Mesh, we could see the vision, we could see the goal, all the hu- 
mans of Earth united in mind, pushing, pushing, pushing to the ultimate goal: Ex- 
odus. 

At least I think that was the goal. It’s hard to remember. But they’re all gone now, 
right? I’m all that’s left. So they must have done it. 

Only I wasn’t with them when it happened. 

I don’t blame Henry. I would have done the same thing if my best friend were 
screwing my wife. 

Gillian, on the other hand. 
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She said she and I were soul mates, and yet when I came out of the freezer 
twenty-six years later, she was as gone as the rest of them. 

You’d think in the Community things like marriage would be obsolete. You’d 
think that to a group mind, group sex would be the way to go. It’s odd what people 
kept separated from the Community. 

Anyway, Henry spent a week in wedge 214 with another group of researchers, 
and while he was gone, Gillian and I sorta’ communed on our own. I'd known Gillian 
almost as long as I’d known Henry. We were first-wave emigrants to the Ring and 
had been friends back in Ann Arbor when we were in school. We’d met Gillian 
and her friend Robin in the cafeteria. He liked them tall, so he took Gillian. Robin’s 
and my relationship lasted long enough for her to brush her teeth the next morning. 
Gillian and Henry were married. 

She was a beautiful woman. Auburn hair like yours. Nice figure. Knew how to 
tell a joke. Knew how to... Well, we won’t go there. 

I know, best man screwing the bride. You’ve heard that pitiful tale before. Well, 
maybe you clusters haven’t. Trust me. It’s pitiful. 

I’m sure it didn’t take Henry long to find out. The Community sees all. 

But he took a long time plotting his revenge. And when he did—bam!—that was 
the end for me. 

We were working on some new interfaces for the occipital lobe, to enhance visu- 
alization during communing, some really amazing things. Henry ran the tests and 
found out our stuff was safe, so I elected to test it. 

It’s funny. I remember volunteering to try it out. But I don’t remember what 
Henry said before that, how he manipulated me into trying it. Because that’s what he 
did, all right. 

The enhancements were not compatible with my interface. When I inserted 
them, the neural pathways in the cerebral cortex fused. The interface flash froze. I 
was a vegetable. 

The Community placed my body into suspended animation while it rebuilt my 
brain. All things were possible for the Community. Only some things take a while, 
like rebuilding a brain. Six months later, the Exodus occurred, and still the machin- 
ery of the Ring worked on my brain. For twenty-six years, slowly with no human 
guidance, it worked on my brain, until three months ago. It revived me, the one hu- 
man left over from the Exodus. 

Sometimes | still dream that I’m a part of it. That the Community is still there for 
me to touch. At first those were nightmares, but now they’re just dreams. The quan- 
tum computers are still up there, empty, waiting. Maybe they're dreaming of the 
Community, as well. 

It'll be easier this time. The technology is so much farther along than it was be- 
fore. The second Exodus is just a few months away. I just need a billion people to 
fuel it. 


On my hobby night, instead of painting, we spent the evening on the Net. 
Malcolm Leto had come down the Macapa space elevator two months before, 
much to the surprise of the Overgovernment body in Brazil.. The Ring continued to 
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beam microwave power to all the receivers, but no one resided on the Ring or used 
the space elevators that lined the equator. No one could, not without an interface. 

The news of Leto’s arrival had not made it to North America, but the archives 
had interviews with the man that echoed his sentiment regarding the Community 
and his missing out on the Exodus. There wasn’t much about him for a couple of 
weeks until he filed suit with the Brazilian court for ownership of the Ring, on the 
basis of his being the last member of the Community. 

The Overgovernment had never tried to populate the Ring. ‘There was no need to 
try to overcome the interface access at the elevators. The population of the Earth was 
just under half a billion. The Gene Wars killed most of the people who hadn't left 
with the Exodus. It'd taken the Overgovernment almost three decades to build the 
starships, to string its own nanowire-guided elevators to low Earth orbit, to build the 
fleet of tugs that plied between LEO and the Lagrange points. 

No one used the quantum computers anymore. No one had an interface or could 
even build one. The human race was no longer interested in that direction. We were 
focused on the stars and on ourselves. All of us, that is, except for those in the en- 
claves that existed outside of, yet beneath, the Overgovernment. 

The resolution to Leto’s case was not published. It had been on the South Amer- 
ican court docket a week ago, and then been bumped up to the Overgovernment 
Court. 

He’s trying to build another Community. 

He’s trying to steal the Ring. 

Is it even ours? 

He’s lonely. 

We need Moira. 

He wants us to help him. That’s why he told us the story. 

He didn’t tell us. He told Meda. 

He likes Meda. 

“Stop it!” I made fists so that I couldn’t receive any more of their thoughts. They 
looked at me, perplexed, wondering why I was fighting consensus. 

Suddenly, I wasn’t looking at me. I was looking at them. It was like a knife be- 
tween us. I ran upstairs. 

“Meda! What’s wrong?” 

I threw myself onto the floor of Moira’s room. 

“Why are they so jealous?” 

“Who, Meda? Who?” 

“Them! The rest of us.” 

“Oh. The singleton.” 

I looked at her, hoping she understood. But how could she without sharing my 
thoughts? 

“I've been reading your research. Meda, he’s a potential psychotic. He’s suffered 
a great loss and awoke in a world nothing like he remembers.” 

“He wants to rebuild it.” 

“That’s part of his psychosis.” 

“The Community accomplished things. It made advancements that we don’t un- 
derstand even decades later. How can that be wrong?” 
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“The common view is that the Exodus was a natural evolution of humankind. 
What if it wasn’t natural? What if the Exodus was death? We didn’t miss the Exodus; 
we escaped it. We survived the Community just like Leto did. Do we want to suffer 
the same fate?” 

“Now who’s talking psychosis?” 

“The Overgovernmemt will never allow him back on the Ring.” 

“He’s alone forever, then,” I said. 

“He can go to one of the singleton enclaves. All the people there live alone.” 

“He woke up one morning, and his self was gone.” 

“Meda!” Moira sat up in bed, her face gray. “Hold my hand !” As she held out her 
hand, I could smell the pheromones of her thoughts whispering toward me. 

Instead of melding with her, I left the room, left the house, out the door into the 
wet night. 


A light was on in the cottage. I stood for a long time, wondering what I was doing. 
We spend time alone, but never in situations like this. Never outside, where we can’t 
reach each other in an instant. I was miles away from the rest of me. Yet Malcolm 
Leto was farther than that. 

It felt like half the things I knew were on the tip of my tongue. It felt like all my 
thoughts were garbled. But everything I felt and thought was my own. There was no 
consensus. 

Just like Malcolm had no consensus. For singletons, all decisions were unani- 
mous. 

It was with that thought that I knocked on the door. 

He stood in the doorway, wearing just short pants. J felt a thrill course through 
me, one that I would have hidden from my pod if they were near. 

“Where’s the rest of your cluster?” 

“At home.” 

“Best place for em.” He turned, leaving the door wide open. “Come on in.” 

There was small metal box on his table. He sat down in front of it. I noticed for 
the first time the small, silver-edged circle at the base of his skull, just below his hair- 
line. He slipped a wire from the box into the circle. 

“That’s an interface box. They're illegal.” When the Exodus occurred, much of 
the interface technology that was the media for the Communion was banned. 

“Yeah. But not illegal anymore. The OG repealed those laws a decade ago, but 
no one noticed. My lawyer pried it loose from them and sent it up.” He pulled the 
wire from his head and tossed it across the box. “Useless now.” 

“Can't you access the Ring?” 

“Yes, but it’s like swimming in the ocean alone.” He looked at me sidelong. “I can 
give you one, you know. I can build you an interface.” 

I recoiled. “No!” I said quickly. “I...” 

He smiled, perhaps the first time I’d seen him do it. It changed his face. “I un- 
derstand. Would you like something to drink? I’ve got a few fix’ns. Sit anyway.” 

“No,” I said. “I’m just. . .” I realized that for a pod’s voice, I wasn’t articulating 
my thoughts very well. I looked him in the eye. “I came to talk with you, alone.” 
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“I appreciate the gesture. | know being alone is uncomfortable for you.” 

“] didn’t realize you knew so much about us.” 

“Multiples were being designed when I was around. I kept up on the subject,” he 
said. “It wasn’t very successful. | remember articles on failures that were mentally 
deficient or unbalanced.” 

“That was a long time ago! Mother Redd was from that time, and she’s a great 
doctor. And I’m fine—” 

He held up a hand. “Hold on! There were lotsa incidents with interface technol- 
ogy before . . . Well, I wouldn’t be here if it were totally safe.” 

His loneliness was a sheer cliff of rock. “Why are you here, instead of at one of the 
singleton enclaves?” 

He shrugged. “There or in the middle of nowhere, it would be the same.” He half 
smiled. “Last of a vanished breed, I am. So you're gonna be a starship captain, you 
and your mingle-minded friends.” 

“lemme... . Werare,” I replied. 

“Good luck, then. Maybe you'll find the Community,” he said. He looked tired. 

“Is that what happened? They left for outer space?” 

He looked puzzled. “No, maybe. I can almost... remember.” He smiled. “It’s 
like being drunk and knowing you should be sober and not being able to do any- 
thing about it.” 

“] understand,” I said. I took his hand. It was dry and smooth. 

He squeezed once and then stood up, leaving me confused. I was sluggish on the 
inside, but at the same time hyperaware of him. We knew what sex was. We’d stud- 
ied it, of course. But we had no experience. I had no idea what Malcolm was think- 
ing. If he were a multiple, part of a pod, I would. 

“T should go,” I said, standing. 

] was hoping he’d say something by the time | got to the door, but he didn’t. I felt 
my cheeks burn. I was a silly little girl. By myself ’'d done nothing but embarrass my 
pod, myself. 

] pulled the door shut and ran into the woods. 

“Meda!” 

He stood black in yellow light at the cottage door. 

“I’m sorry for being so caught up in my own troubles. I’ve been a bad host. Why 
don’t you—?” I reached him in three steps and kissed him on the mouth. Just barely 
I tasted his thoughts, his arousal. 

“Why don’t I what?” I said after a moment. 

“Come back inside.” 


I—they—were there to meet me the next morning as I walked back to the farm. | 
knew they would be. A part of me wanted to spend the rest of the day with my new 
lover, but another wanted nothing more than to confront myself, rub my nose in the 
scent that clung to me, and show me. . . . I didn’t know what I wanted to prove. Per- 
haps that I didn’t need to be a composite to be happy. J didn’t need them, us, to bea 
whole person. 

“You remember Veronica Proust,” Moira said, standing in the doorway of the 
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kitchen, the rest of us behind her. Of course she would take the point when I was 
gone. Of course she would quote precedent. 

“| remember,” I said, staying outside, beyond the pull of the pheromones. I could 
smell the anger, the fear. I had scared myself. Good, I thought. 

“She was going to be a starship captain,” Moira said. We remembered Proust; 
she’d been two years ahead of us. Usually pods sundered in the créche, with time to 
reform, but Veronica had broken into a pair and a quad. The pair had bonded, and 
the quad had transferred to engineering school, then dropped out. 

“Not anymore,” I said. I pushed past them into the kitchen, and as I did so, | 
balled up the memory of fucking Malcolm and threw it at them like a rock. 

They recoiled. I walked upstairs to our room and began packing my things. They 
didn’t bother coming upstairs, and that made me angrier. I threw my clothes into a 
bag, swept the bricabrac on the dresser aside. Something glinted in the pile, a geode 
that Strom had found one summer when we flew to the desert. He’d cut it in half 
and polished it by hand. 

I picked it up, felt its smooth surface, bordering the jagged crystals of the center. 
Instead of packing it, I put it back on the dresser and zipped up my bag. 

“Heading out?” 

Mother Redd stood at the door, her face neutral. 

“Did you call Dr. Khalid?” He was our physician, our psychologist, perhaps our 
father. 

She shrugged. “And tell him what? You can’t force a pod to stay together.” 

“I'm not breaking us up!” I said. Didn’t she understand? I was a person, by my- 
self. I didn’t need to be part of a thing. 

“You're just going to go somewhere else by yourself. Yes, | understand.” Her sar- 
casin cut me, but she was gone before I could reply. 

[ rushed downstairs and out the front door so that I wouldn’t have to face the rest 
of me. I didn’t want them to taste my guilt. | ran the distance to Malcolm’s cottage. 
He was working in his garden and took me in his arms. 

“Meda, Meda. What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing,” | whispered. 

“Why did you go back there? We could have sent for your things.” 

I said, “I want an interface.” 


It was a simple procedure. He had the nanodermic and placed it on the back of my 
neck. My neck felt cold there, and the coldness spread to the base of my skull and 
down my spine. There was a prick and | felt my skin begin to crawl. 

“l’m going to put you under for an hour,” Malcolm said. “It’s best.” 

“Okay,” I said, already half asleep. 

I dreamed that spiders were crawling down my optic nerve into my brain, that 
earwigs were sniffing around my lobes, that leeches were attached to all my fingers. 
But as they passed up my arms, into my brain, a door opened like the sun dawning, 
and I was somewhere else, somewhen else, and it all made sense with dreamlike 
logic. | understood why I was there, where the Community was, why they had left. 

“Hello, Meda,” Malcolm said. 
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“I’m dreaming.” 

“Not anymore,” his voice said. It seemed to be coming from a bright point in front 
of me. “I’ve hooked you up to the interface box. Everything went fine.” 

My voice answered without my willing it to. “I was worried that my genetic mods 
would cause a problem.” I felt I was still in my dream. I didn’t want to say those 
things. “I didn’t mean to say that. J think I’m still dreaming.” I tried to stop speaking. 
“I can’t stop speaking.” 

I felt Malcolm’s smile. “You’re not speaking. Let me show you what's possible 
within the Community.” 

He spent hours teaching me to manipulate the reality of the interface box, to 
reach out and grasp it like my hand was a shovel, a hammer, sandpaper, a cloth. 

“You do this well,” he said, a brightness in the gray green garden we had built in 
an ancient empty city. Ivy hung from the walls, and within the ivy, sleek animals 
scurried. The dirt exuded its musty smell, mingling with the dogwoods that 
bounded the edge of the garden. 

I smiled, knowing he could see my emotion. He could see all of me, as if he were 
a member of my pod. I was disclosed, though he remained aloof. 

“Soon,” he said, when I pried at his light, and then he took hold of me and we 
made love again in the garden, the grass tickling my back like a thousand tongues. 


In the golden aftermath, Malcolm’s face emerged from within the ball of light, his 
eves closed. As I examined his face, it expanded before me, | fell into his left nostril, 
into his skull, and all of him was laid open to me. 

In the garden, next to the ivy-covered stone walls, ] began to retch. Even within 
the virtual reality of the interface box, I tasted my bile. He’d lied to me. 


I had no control of my body. The interface box sat on the couch beside me as it had 
when we'd started, but pseudoreality was gone. Malcolm was behind me—I could 
hear him packing a bag—but I couldn’t will my head to turn. 

“We'll head for the Belem elevator. Once we're on the Ring, we're safe. Thev 
can’t get to us. Then they'll have to deal with me.” 

There was a water stain on the wall, a blemish that I could not tear my eves away 
from. 

“We'll recruit people from singleton enclaves. They mav not recognize my 
claim, but they will recognize my power.” 

My eyes began to tear, not from the strain. He’d used me, and J, silly girl, had 
fallen for him. He had seduced me, taken me as a pawn, as a valuable to bargain 
with. 

“It may take a generation. I’d hoped it wouldn’t. There are cloning vats on the 
Ring. You have excellent stock, and if raised from birth, you will be much more 
malleable.” 

If he had me, part of one of the starpods, he thought he’d be safe from the Over- 
government. But he didn’t know that our pod was sundered. He didn’t realize how 
useless this all was. 
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“All right, Meda. Time to go.” 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw him insert the connection into his interface, 
and my legs lifted me up off the couch. My rage surged through me, and my neck 
erupted in pheromones. 

“Jesus, what’s that smell?” 

Pheromones! His interface controlled my body, my throat, my tongue, my cunt, 
but not my mods. He’d never thought of it. I screamed with all my might, scent ex- 
ploding from my glands. Anger, fear, revulsion. 

Malcolm opened the door, fanned it. His gun bulged at his waist. “We'll pick up 
some perfume for you on the way.” He disappeared out the door with two bags, one 
mine, while I stood with the interface box in my outstretched arms. 

Still I screamed, saturating the air with my words, until my glands were empty, 
spent, and my autonomous nervous system silenced me. | strained to hear some- 
thing from outside. There was nothing. 

Malcolm reappeared. “Let’s go.” My legs goose-stepped me from the cottage. 

I tasted our thoughts as I passed the threshold. My pod was out there, too far for 
me to understand, but close. 

With the last of my pheromones, I signaled, Help! 

“Into the aircar,” Leto said. 

Something yanked at my neck, and my body spasmed as I collapsed. I caught 
sight of Manuel on the cottage roof, holding the interface box. 

Leto pulled his gun and spun. 

Something flew by me, and Leto cried out, dropping the pistol. I stood, wobbly, 
and ran into the woods, until someone caught me, and suddenly I was in our mesh. 

As my face was buried in Strom’s chest and my palms squeezed against his, I 
watched with other eyes—Moira’s eyes!—as Leto scrambled into the aircar and 
started the turbines. 

He’s not going far. 

We played with his hydrogen regulator. 

Also turned his beacon back on. 

Thanks for coming. Sorry. 

I felt dirty, empty. My words barely formed. I released all that had happened, all 
that I had done, all my foolish thoughts into them. I expected their anger, their re- 
jection. I expected them to leave me there by the cottage. 

Still a fool, Moira chided. Strom touched the tender interface jack on my neck. 

All's forgiven, Meda. The consensus was the juice of a ripe fruit, the light of dis- 
tant stars. 

All’s forgiven. 

Hand in hand in hand, we returned to the farm, sharing all that had happened 
that day. 
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Here he gives the idea of picking up a “secondary infection” while in 
the hospital a whole new—and sinister—connotation, one with uneasy 
implications for the entire world . . . 


f course it wasn’t a private room. Medicare doesn’t pay for that. Never mind that 
next door was an empty room with two beds never slept in. I had to share a room. 
Never mind that when you're sick enough to be hospitalized, the last thing vou want 
is for a perfect stranger and usually the stranger's family and friends to watch vou be 
that sick. It was cheaper to keep two people in one room, end of discussion, throw 
up if you have to and let a roomfu! of strangers watch vou do it. 

I was admitted late in the day. The man in the bed next to mine lav there breath- 
ing raspily, watching them move me in. He never said a word. His frail little wife 
and, I assumed, daughter stood up to make room for the nurses and me. I nodded at 
my roommate, but that was all—what do vou sav when nurses are helping vou into 
one of those ridiculously high hospital beds, putting a needle into the back of your 
wrist to start an IV drip, and injecting you with antibiotics? 
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“Can I get you anything?” one of the nurses asked me when she was through with 
her part in the little drama. 
Yes, | thought, get me out of here. Get me well and get me out of here. 


When my roommate’s visitors were gone and it was late and all the TVs were off, the 
two of us in that room still lay awake. He’d cough, trying not to make a lot of noise, 
then I’d do the same. 

“What are you in for?” he asked me suddenly through the curtain separating our 
beds. His question made it sound as if we were criminals about to discuss our 
crimes. 

“Pneumonia,” I said. “Noninfectious.” I did not go on to say that it was PCP 
pneumonia and that this AIDS-related opportunistic infection would kill me if my 
doctor didn’t find a way to kill it first. I did not have an immune system left to fight it 
with. 

“’ve got pneumonia, too,” he said, wheezing. He coughed hard. 

No way! I thought. They'd put me in a room with somebody coughing up yet an- 
other strain of lung killer I couldn’t fight? “What kind?” I asked. 

“They don’t know,” he said. “Something rare.” 


In the night, when he was sleeping, I unhooked myself from the IV and oxygen feed 
and walked out to the nurses’ desk, hospital gown tied shut and held shut as well. I 
asked the head nurse about the condition of the man in the bed next to mine. I fig- 
ured I had a right to know. 

“It’s not to worry,” she said. “Mr. Schumberg can’t possibly be infectious. He 
should be getting better soon.” 

“But if he has something different from me and I catch it—I can’t fight it. | could 
be in serious trouble.” 

“Your physician approved your room assignment. You can talk to her about it in 
the morning, but I’m sure you'll be fine.” 

It was all she would say. Patient confidentiality rules forbade her from telling me 
anything specific about my roommate. I walked back to my bed and saw that the 
man next to me had an IV pentamadine drip just like mine. That fit serious pneu- 
monia treatment. I wondered what strain he had. 


Even | could see that by morning my roommate was not getting better. He was no- 
ticeably worse. All he could do was cough. Our nurse started his pentamadine drip, 
then she started mine. | felt the cold drug course through my veins and around to 
my heart and brain. | did not understand why the nurses couldn’t warm the drug 
first, why they couldn't at least let it sit on a counter and come to room temperature. 
They always took it straight from the refrigerator and started it icy cold into my veins. 
I had asked them to warm it the last time I'd been admitted, but no one wanted spe- 
cial requests to remember or a patient fussing with hospital procedures. I didn’t say 
anything this time. I just gathered up the blankets around me. 
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When the nurse left, my roommate turned on a football game rebroadcast on one 
of the sports channels, then he completely ignored it. He called his wife and asked 
her why she wasn’t here yet. I found myself wishing that I had someone to wait for, 
someone who could walk through the door at any moment and bring flowers or a 
newspaper and gossip about friends. I’d been too sick for too long to keep up many 
friendships. My closest current relationships were with my doctor and the staffs at 
the pharmacy and the food bank. My little sister lived in Minneapolis and she might 
call, I thought. If I let her know I was in here, she might call. 

His wife arrived before any of our doctors made rounds. I heard her kiss her hus- 
band, and they murmured a few words. Then she stepped around the curtain and 
smiled a little nervously at me. She carried a small bouquet of lilacs arranged in a 
dill pickle bottle she had washed the label off. She set it on my dresser. 

“Thank you so much,” I said, and the tears set in. AIDS was making my brain 
shrink, among other things, but the only effect I’d been able to notice so far besides 
the headaches was the constant crying. I could not control my emotions. I’d cry if I 
ran out of shampoo or if the electric bill arrived one day earlier than usual. | 
couldn’t help it. I sat there with tears in my eyes over this lady’s unexpected kindness, 
and I did not dare blink for fear the tears would run down my cheeks and she'd see. 

“I hope you're well soon,” she said, and she patted my knee and stepped back 
around the curtain to be with her husband. 

I leaned back and wiped my eyes. I inhaled the fragrance of the lilacs mixed, 
oddly, with the lingering smell of dill which you can never quite wash out of a jar. I 
hadn’t been able to ask her name, and she had not asked mine. 


My doctor made quick rounds. She prescribed a higher dose of Tylenol to bring down 
my fever, then she was off to her clinic. The resident interns on the floor made their 
rounds. About an hour later, Mr. Schumberg’s doctors arrived, three of them. We were 
in a teaching hospital so it was not unusual to see teams in a room — but these were all 
doctors. There were no interns among them as far as | could tell. They turned off his 
TV and pulled the curtain completely around his bed. I lay back and closed my eyes. 

I couldn’t help but overhear everything. After a while, I realized they weren’t ask- 
ing him regular questions. It was all about his work, not his condition. 

“I was in the research and development end,” he said. “Masked and gloved and in 
a damned hot bodysuit.” 

“You couldn’t have breathed them in?” 

“Through the biohazard glass and the steel shield between them and me? 
Through my suit? I don’t think so.” He stopped and coughed and coughed. “It 
wouldn't have hurt me if I had,” he continued when he could talk again. 

“My husband is always very careful,” his wife volunteered. 

“He's not responding to treatment, and we’re trying to determine whether some- 
thing we’ve overlooked could be the reason why,” one of the doctors said. 

“How did you work with them?” another asked. 

“You suit up before you enter the research area, then you fit your hands into 
white, pressure-sensitive gloves that control the movement of robotic arms in a her- 
metically sealed room you never enter. Those robots do all the actual work for you. 
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You strap on goggles that let you see what you’re doing. You never come into physi- 
cal contact with the projects.” 

He coughed again and again. 

“Could you lean forward, please?” 

They talked on like that while they listened to his lungs. I was too fevered and 
chilled from the cold IV to pay them much attention then. 


They took sputum samples from both of us. They came back for another from him 
at noon, then another from him at four o’clock. They took him away in a wheelchair 
to x-ray his lungs. His daughter Ann came to sit with him in the evening and to spell 
her mother. Ann kept going to the sink to freshen cool washcloths that she put on 
her father’s forehead. 

My fever spiked again in the evening, despite the increased Tylenol. I’d been try- 
ing to drink liquids all day on top of the saline drip to do what I could to help my 
body fight the pneumonia, but it wasn’t conquered yet. I’m impatient when I’m sick. 
[ want whatever it is—cold, flu, PCP pneumonia—to be over now. Progress always 
seems slow. But it’s especially troublesome when all you have to do is lie in bed 
while your doctor and teams of nurses concentrate on your condition. It’s impossi- 
ble not to focus on it yourself. All your little aches and pains seem magnified. You 
watch yourself for the slightest signs of improvement. If there aren’t any, you wonder 
why. You wonder what’s happening. You start worrying about what you've left un- 
done and unsaid. Living with AIDS as long as I have, you’d think I’'d have said it all 
and prepared everything long ago. Most people would think that someone like me 
would have had plenty of warning to get ready, but you never have plenty of warn- 
ing. There’s never enough time. You always need more. 

Night came, and all the visitors left and most of the TVs finally went off. Still I 
could not sleep. Neither could my roommate. We lay there taking turns coughing. His 
cough seemed much worse. He’d cough and cough, then gasp for air, then cough 
some more. He did not try to hide it now. He started moaning between coughs. 

“Do you need something?” I asked him through the curtain. “Do you want me to 
call a nurse?” 

“T just need to catch my breath,” he said. “I'll be all right.” 

But he could not catch his breath, and his coughing fits lasted longer and longer. 
His coughing seemed to come from the depths of his lungs. After one long cough- 
ing fit, | heard him throwing up. 

I hit the “call nurse” button, but no one rushed in. No one came at all. Damn 
them, I thought. I unhooked my IV, took off my oxygen feed, and got out of bed. I 
pulled back the curtain, thinking I would at least hand him his plastic vomit bowl, 
but the sight of him shocked me. His vomit was bloody. It was all over his bed and 
had splashed onto the floor. He was choking for air. 

I headed out the door. “Mr. Schumberg needs help!” I called to a nurse in the 
hallway. “He’s choking in vomit.” 

‘That got attention. She ran into the room, and another nurse soon followed. I sat 
in a chair in the hallway while they worked on Mr. Schumberg. After a few minutes, 
his choking stopped, but he kept coughing. 
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The elevators at the far end of the hall soon opened, and a short Mexican woman 
stepped out pulling a cleaning cart behind her. They hadn’t wasted any time calling 
housekeeping, I thought. I did not envy this woman’s job. She pulled on gloves, and 
the nurses asked her to mop the floor first so they could walk around in there. After 
that, she carried clean bedding in and came out with the soiled. She went back in to 
keep cleaning. I waited until one of the nurses had left before I walked back in. 

The smell of disinfectant was strong in the room. They had raised the back of Mr. 
Schumberg’s bed to a 90-degree angle, so he was sitting straight up. A nurse was in- 
creasing his oxygen flow. When she left, he sat there with his eyes closed, so I didn’t 
say anything. I was certain he did not feel like talking. I started to climb back into 
bed, but | saw blood on the floor between our beds. The woman from housekeeping 
was mopping around the sink. I stepped over to her. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but there’s still blood between the beds.” 

“Ai!” she said. She went out to her cart for a different mop. After she had cleaned 
up the mess with that mop, she came back in with another mop dripping with disin- 
fectant. She mopped vigorously under both beds. 

“@raeiag;’ ‘said: 

She smiled at my Spanish. “Nada,” she said. 

I got back into bed from the other side. She finished her work, then she pulled off 
her gloves, thew them in the trash, and washed at the sink. I saw that her nametag 
read “Maria.” 


I had the first of the odd, frenetic dreams that night. In it, everyone I knew rushed 
around carrying rocks and furniture and sandbags to a wall we were tying to con- 
struct around the downtown highrises. No one would tell me why we were doing it, 
just that we had to work faster and faster. All the buildings we were attempting to 
protect were lit from floor to ceiling, and that’s what I remembered most from the 
dream when I woke at 2:00 a.m.: the oddly lit buildings burning gloriously bright 
while the rest of the city was dark and apparently without electricity. 

I pulled the covers up around me. I could feel the fever hot inside me. The ice had 
melted in my pitcher, but the water was still cool. ] poured another glass and drank it. 
The blinds were pulled over the window so I could not look out at the city lights in 
the valley, but I was sure they were there. It took a while for me to go back to sleep. 


The interns were very worried about the blood in Mr. Schumberg’s vomit, and I was 
certain the doctors would be, too. The head intern sent him for more x-rays before 
breakfast. When my doctor did her rounds, she ordered a follow-up x-ray of my lungs. 
When the nurse wheeled me back into the room, Mr. Schumberg was sitting on the 
side of his bed in conference with the three doctors. His breakfast lay untouched on 
his table. He had his feet over the side of his bed, and he was trying to sit up straight. 
He was entangled in IV lines and the oxygen feed to his nose. The doctors pulled the 
curtains around his bed while the nurse helped me back up into mine. 

“There are anomalous structures forming in the lower third of each of your 
lungs,” I heard one of the doctors say to him. 
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“How do you mean ‘anomalous’?” he asked, and then he coughed. 

“They are right-angled or curved, not irregular as would be the case with cancer. 
We have to biopsy the structures to see what they are, then remove them if neces- 
sary.” 

“When?” 

“Now. Today. We have the biopsy scheduled for one o’clock. Don’t eat breakfast.” 

They were quiet while Mr. Schumberg signed the consent forms for the biopsy. 

“We also need you to sign this form allowing us to contact your employer. If the 
biopsy confirms our guess, we have to talk to them about what might be forming in 
your lungs and how best to proceed.” 

“Lungs are too wet for my projects,” Mr. Schumberg said. “Human tissue is too 
wet. They can’t be growing inside me. This is something else — probably a malfunc- 
tioning x-ray machine.” 

“We're having that checked.” 

He signed the consent forms, and they left and the nurse left. I did not hear Mr. 
Schumberg settle back into bed. After a time, I could hear that he was crying. That 
surprised me. | wondered if this was the most serious diagnosis he had had to face. I 
remembered crying after they'd told me I was HIV positive all those years ago. I’d 
managed to wait until I’d made it to my car where I’d been alone. I’d known that 
nothing in my life would ever be the same. Maybe he was thinking similar thoughts. 

Listening to him cry made me teary, but that was just my shrinking brain. I 
wished that his wife were here to comfort him. I did not feel comfortable trying. 
Blubbering hospitalized AIDS patients can do a lot of things, but cheer up other pa- 
tients is usually not one of them. 

I wondered what was going on. 


His wife came soon enough, but so did officials from his work. They grilled Mr. 
Schumberg about lapses in procedures I could not make sense of, and he claimed 
there had been none. His wife said again that “he is always very careful.” I started to 
wonder just how careful he had been or, if he were the careful man his wife 
claimed, whether his company had set up adequate procedures to protect him in 
the first place. 

One of the doctors came in to ask questions of the company officials. They all 
studied Mr. Schumberg’s lung x-rays. The company officials asked for copies and 
left quickly. Nurses arrived to take Mr. Schumberg away for the biopsy. His wife 
walked down to the waiting room, but soon she was back in the chair by his bed. 

“Do you mind if I turn on my husband’s television?” she asked. “The waiting 
room is so crowded and all anyone is watching is football. I'll wait here for Bernie.” 

I told her to go right ahead. She turned on a cooking channel which she com- 
pletely ignored. She called Ann to tell her about the biopsy and possible surgery, 
then she leafed through an issue of Good Housekeeping. After an hour or so of 
Northern Italian pastas that I at least watched, she walked back down to the waiting 
room. 
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The room was oddly quiet after she left. | turned off the TV, but it was more than 
that, of course. Being around Mr. Schumberg and his family made me think, too 
much probably, about what my life lacked. Mr. Schumberg had other people in his 
life. The quiet hospital room would be like my quiet house when I was well enough 
to drive myself home again. It was time to make some changes, I thought. Time for 
some improvements. I knew that hospital resolutions were like New Year's resolu- 
tions —seldom remembered after discharge. But I'd remember this one. There were 
people I could call, old friends who’d maybe want to see me again, new friends to 
make. I’d even leave here with pasta recipes to cook for them. 


My chest ached from all the coughing, and I could not stop. They gave me a liquid 
medicine to control the cough, and it seemed to help for about half an hour. My 
fever was higher, not lower—103.5 now, and that in the daytime. I was chilled. | 
asked a nurse to bring me another blanket to wrap in. 

My doctor surprised me by coming back to my room around three o'clock, hours 
before evening rounds. She pulled on gloves before coming over to me, which she 
would never normally do. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

“Sick,” lsaid. 

“Lean forward,” she said. “I need to listen to your lungs.” 

I did as she asked, then she percussed my back and chest, asking whether any of 
the taps hurt. They all did. 

She excused herself and walked out to the nurses’ desk. I could see her through 
the doorway. One of Mr. Schumberg’s doctors walked over and talked to her. He 
opened a chart and showed her a series of x-rays. She held an x-ray she was carrying 
up to the light for him to look at, and he shook his head. The head intern walked 
over to look. I could see that my doctor was getting angrier by the minute, though | 
couldn’t hear what any of them was saying. A nurse at the desk hurried to hand her 
a form, and she walked back into my room with the head intern. 

“I’m getting you out of this room,” she said. 

“What's wrong?” I asked. 

“Where do I start? With the health-care system in this country? With free- 
enterprise capitalism that thinks it can chew up people and spit the ones it damages 
into hospitals unequipped to handle them?” 

She was filling out a form for the room transfer. I’d never seen my doctor this 
angry. 

“You might have picked up what Mr. Schumberg has,” the intern said. 

I leaned back and closed my eyes. “But they assured me he was noninfectious,” I 
said pointlessly. | 

“They told me the same thing,” my doctor said. “They used to have an AIDS 
ward in this hospital. If they'd kept that going, as I’d advised them, we wouldn’t have 
this problem.” 

“What does Mr. Schumberg have?” I asked. 

The intern looked at my doctor. 

“That's the million dollar question,” my doctor said. 
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When she was through with the form, she handed it to the intern and walked to 
the window. She held up an x-ray in the light. “These are of your lungs the day you 
were admitted,” she said. She pointed out the areas affected by the pneumonia. 
“Now here’s your x-ray from this morning. It came to me just half an hour ago.” 

She held the new one up in the light. There was a small dark rectangle in the 
lower portion of my right lung. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “But apparently it’s not organic.” 

“What do you mean ‘not organic’?” 

“Tt’s metal.” 

“How did it get there?” 

“That's what we need to find out. I’m heading down to see what the biopsy dis- 
covers in Schumberg’s lungs. In the meantime, you're getting your own room and 
isolation.” 

She left in a hurry. The intern was leafing through Mr. Schumberg’s chart. 

“] don’t get it,” I said. “How do you catch ‘metal rectangles’ in your lungs?” 

The intern shrugged. “We don’t know yet. Mr. Schumberg developed symptoms 
of pneumonia two weeks ago, but all standard treatments failed, first antibiotics at 
home, then in-hospital treatment. He apparently works for the research arm of a 
telecommunications company. Yesterday after each successive x-ray showed the 
anomalies in his lungs changing and growing we started wondering if something 
from his workplace could be causing his condition.” 

“And you left me in here with him?” 

I was furious. 

“We weren't putting together all the pieces. Until three hours ago, we still 
thought there might be something wrong with the x-ray equipment. But the techni- 
cians assure us it’s functioning perfectly.” 

I just sat there, stunned, not knowing what to do or expect with a metal rectangle 
of some kind growing in my left lung. 

“You might have a million dollar lawsuit on your hands,” the intern said. 

He seemed to think that would brighten things up for me. 


When you contract a disease like AIDS, you think that that is what is going to kill 
you. With AIDS, I had any of ten or fifteen opportunistic infections either singly or 
in combination lurking as my executioners and time to imagine facing them all. 
You never think that your end will come in some unexpected way like a bus hitting 
you in a crosswalk. That’s what I felt like alone in that room again. I felt as if ] were 
standing in the headlights of a Greyhound bus. 


! unhooked myself from the IV and oxygen feed and packed the few things I had 
brought with me to the hospital so I’d be ready to move to the new room. Then | 
hooked everything back up and waited. After about twenty minutes, they wheeled 
Mr. Schumberg into the room. Mrs. Schumberg followed his bed in, and she had 
tears in her eyes. Mr. Schumberg did not look good. I just looked at all of them, 
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wide-eyed. I knew room transfers could take a while, but I’d expected to be gone 
when they brought him back. They pulled the curtain while they moved him onto 
his own bed, but I could hear him wheezing and coughing and moaning. The two 
nurses who brought him in were coughing, too. Add my coughs, and it was a noisy 
room. 

Ann soon arrived. I was surprised to see her in the daytime since | knew she had 
a job. She stepped over for a chair from my section of the room. “They're taking 
Dad into surgery as soon as possible,” she told me. “I took the afternoon off to come 
sit with Mother through this.” 

“I'm sorry,” I said, “but I hope the surgery helps vour dad get well.” 

It was the least | could say, even under the circumstances. Ann was pulling the 
chair past the end of my bed. I decided to try to get some answers. “What did your fa- 
ther do?” I asked Ann. “They think I might have picked up what he has.” 

She stopped and looked at me, then she sat in the chair. “What’s happened?” she 
asked. 

I told her about the x-rays of my lungs. 

“Dad designs ultrasensitive communications equipment,” she said. 

“I don’t understand,” I said. “How could that affect his lungs and now mine?” 

“Let’s ask him,” she said. She stood and pulled back the curtain. She explained 
the situation to her father. No one said anything for a moment. None of us even 
coughed for a time. 

“] design machines that build—” Mr. Schumberg said, then he started coughing 
again. “That build themselves from the molecular structure up—nanotech. Our 
nanomachines carrv the plans for communications devices. They process local ma- 
terials and build our equipment in hours. We wanted them for emergency situa- 
tions, military patrols. People could carry a telecom center in a matchbox.” 

I lay back and looked out the window. It was starting to make sense. Nanotech- 
nology and the marvelous machines it would supposedly create had been in the 
news for years. His nanomachines had somehow escaped from the lab to the wider 
world—or at least to our lungs. I imagined microscopic nanomachines eager to 
build radios and handsets coughed out in a fine spray from Schumberg’s lungs hour 
after hour for the days that I had Jain next to him. 

“What were your machines supposed to grow from?” I asked. 

“Dirt or sand. Start the process and my little machines fan out to find what they 
need in the local environment. Lungs—human tissue—were supposed to be too 
wet for them to grow in.” 

“Apparently they weren't,” I said. 

He looked appalled. So did Ann and his wife. 

“How do you turn them off?” I asked. 

He thought for a moment. “High-dose radiation would do it. Extreme heat.” He 
looked back at me. “Basically, at this point, you don’t turn them off. We were still 
trying to design decent shut-off mechanisms.” 


Hence his rushed surgery and, I imagined, my own to follow shortly though how 
they would operate on lungs sick with pneumonia I didn’t know. At least I was finally 
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able to make sense of what was going on. Apparently the wetness of a person’s lungs 
just slows down the nanomachines, and apparently each microscopic automaton 
carries the plans for the entire finished set of equipment. They are programmed to 
work together if they encounter others of their kind, but all you really need is one of 
them. It just takes longer if you start from such a small beginning. Still, at the rate 
things were going, Mr. Schumberg thought I could look forward to a satellite uplink 
and all the necessary receivers and transmitters in my own chest by Thursday noon 
unless they could cut the damn things out. 

| watched nurses set up a table with disposable plastic gowns and gloves and 
masks, just outside the door to our room. The head nurse soon walked in covered in 
protective gear. She asked Mrs. Schumberg and Ann to step out to gown, glove, and 
mask, too. 

“What's the point now?” Mrs. Schumberg asked. “I’ve been with Bernie every day 
since he took sick.” 

“Gown and mask now or leave the room,” was all the nurse said. She stood in the 
middle of the room until Mrs. Schumberg and Ann had stepped out to do as she or- 
dered. 

I stopped the nurse before she could leave. “Ma’am,” | said. “My doctor said | 
would be getting a different room.” 

“I’m afraid not,” she said. “Administration ordered us to quarantine those of you 
with this problem in as small an area as possible. You'll be staying right where you 
are.” 

The nurse pulled a large trash can into the room and positioned it by the door. 
She pulled off her gown and gloves, threw them in the trash, and left quickly. Ann 
and Mrs. Schumberg came back in dressed in the hot plastic. Ann told Mr. Schum- 
berg and me, her voice muffled through the mask, that they’d taped a contamination 
warning next to the door and hospital policy about the use of protective gear when 
entering the room, instructions on how to take it off when leaving the room so as not 
to spread what might be inside, and warnings to visitors and staff. 

“Will plastic protect people from your nanomachines?” I asked Mr. Schumberg. 

Mr. Schumberg hit his call nurse button. The head nurse stepped back to the 
doorway. 

“Plastic is no protection,” Mr. Schumberg told her. “You should use cotton. The 
hydrocarbons in plastic will attract the nanomachines much faster.” 

“Your company advised us that this was a possibility,” the nurse said. “But who 
has disposable cotton gowns anymore? I’m not sure we could even buy them. None 
of us will wear the gowns or masks very long. We'll take them off and leave them in 
the trash in your room, which Sanitation will remove and burn each hour. Fire will 
apparently destroy any nanomachines on the plastic. The masks at least are cotton. 
lis the bestwe can do.” 

The nurse left, and the room grew suddenly quiet as the air-conditioning went 
silent. ‘hey apparently did not want the air from this room recirculating. 

Mr. Schumberg reached out for his wife’s hand. She stood up and put her gloved 
hand in his. “Get out of here,” he told her. “You and Ann—go now and pray you 
don’t already have them.” 

“I’m not leaving you, Bernie,” she said. 
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“No,” he said. “There were other projects, more dangerous. If my nanos escaped, 
so did theirs. If all those nanos work together, God knows what they'll build. This is 
a level ten.” 

Mrs. Schumberg put her hand over her mouth when he said that. 

“What's level ten?” I asked. 

Mrs. Schumberg looked at me. “Possible contamination not just of the local area, 
but of the entire world.” 

Oddly, I didn’t feel tears in my eyes over any of this. I was starting to get very, very 
angry. “And there’s no reliable way to turn off your machines?” I said. “You built 
something that could contaminate the world—and you did not first design a way to 
turn it off?” 

“There’s a way,” he said. “We always kept a failsafe. We never thought it would 
come to this.” 

Ann and Mrs. Schumberg were gathering up their things. 

“Hydrogen bombs,” he went on. “You can only stop a level ten in the early stages. 
The military observers back in the lab must know what happened.” He looked at his 
wife with tears in his eyes. “Get out now.” 


But it was already too late. Hospital security turned back Ann and Mrs. Schumberg 
at the elevators. No one was leaving the hospital, or at least this floor, for now. Ann 
and Mrs. Schumberg regowned and gloved and masked and sat quietly back in their 
chairs. None of us talked. They did not even turn on the television. In that quiet, | 
could hear nurses and other patients coughing. Granted this was a pulmonary ward, 
but it seemed to me that I was hearing more coughing than before, especially 
among the staff. Ann and Mrs. Schumberg both coughed a little now, too. It was im- 
possible not to imagine Mr. Schumberg’s nanomachines fanning out to find what 
they needed in the local environment, a determined little plague gobbling up the 
dust between the tiles and the dirt tracked in on people’s shoes and when that wasn’t | 
enough looking for what they needed in other places. They had clearly learned that 
they could find what they needed in human lungs. Mr. Schumberg’s and my lungs 
had taught them that. 

A team of nurses arrived to prep Mr. Schumberg for surgery. They untangled him 
from all the IV lines, but not the oxygen feed. That would go with him. He looked 
over at me. “I’m sorry,” he said. 

I did not know what to say. He’s worked on a project that could contaminate the 
world and that only hydrogen bombs could control, but he was sorry. His apology 
rang a little hollow to me. I ended up not saying anything in reply. 

The nurses pulled a transfer bed alongside Mr. Schumberg’s bed. 

“Can you sit up?” one of the nurses asked. 

He tried, but he could not sit up. Apparently he was suddenly too weak to move. 
“Tt hurts to move,” he said, and he coughed and coughed. 

Nurses walked to either side of the bed and tried to lift Mr. Schumberg forward, 
but they could not do it. They could not budge him from the bed, either. He 
coughed and coughed and moaned. 

One of the nurses pulled back the blankets. There were no restraints, if that was 
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what she was looking for, but there was blood slowly seeping out from around Mr. 
Schumberg’s back. 

Mrs. Schumberg gasped, and Ann stood up. The head nurse went for towels to 
staunch the blood with. They tried to turn Mr. Schumberg onto his side, but they 
could not move him. 

“Stop!” Mr. Schumberg said. “Just let me lie here for a minute.” 

“We have to stop the bleeding,” the head nurse said. She started feeling under- 
neath Mr. Schumberg’s back. “Call Dr. Adams!” she said after a moment. “Stat.” 

Adams was one of the three doctors I’d seen conferring on Mr. Schumberg’s case. 
He came on the run, as did the resident intern in charge of the floor that afternoon. 

“For God’s sake gown and mask first!” the head nurse shouted at them when they 
rushed into the room. 

They went back out and did as she asked, then she had them feel under Mr. 
Schumberg’s back. “Something’s hooking his back to the mattress. It’s gone through 
the sheets and into the plastic padding.” 

Dr. Adams felt under Mr. Schumberg’s back. There was more and more blood 
oozing onto the bedding. Dr. Adams knelt to look under the bed. “Just wheel him to 
surgery in this bed,” he ordered. “Now. I’ll call the OR to advise them.” 


After they left, I lay alone again in the darkening room. But I did not lie there for 
long. I sat up so that my back could not touch the bed. I looked behind me for signs 
of blood on the bedding, but there were none. 

‘et 

I felt around my back for odd bumps, but there were none, either. Still, I did not 
lie back down. 

I sat there, thinking. It what Mr. Schumberg had said were true, there were peo- 
ple I needed to warn to get out of the city. It being late afternoon on a Tuesday, I 
reached lots of answering machines. I left messages telling my old friends to leave 
town —to call me for details if they wanted, but that they had better trust me on this 
one, especially if they couldn’t reach me at the hospital for some reason. The only 
person I found at home was my cousin Alyson in Magna. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were in the hospital?” she asked. 

“That's not important,” I said. I tried to explain what was happening and that she 
should take her kids and leave now. 

She was quiet for a time. “Look,” she said. “Are you all right? I mean, this isn’t 
making sense.” 

She probably thought my dementia had gotten worse. “It will make sense,” I said. 
“| just hope it’s not too late for you when it does.” 

She said nothing. 

“It must be making news,” I said. “Is there anything odd on the channels about 
Salt Lake?” 

We both turned on the same twenty-four-hour news channel. Five minutes later 
they ran a story about the closure of the Salt Lake City International Airport. An early 
spring heatwave had buckled so many of the runways, they claimed, that no flights 
could take off or land. Since Salt Lake is a Delta hub, this was big news — hundreds of 
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flights had to be rerouted. Officials did not know when the problem would be resolved, 
especially if each runway had to be resurfaced. Of course, the day’s high temperature 
had only been sixty-seven, but they interviewed an expert who explained why sixty- 
seven degrees Fahrenheit was high enough on a sunny day to buckle runways. 

“Oh my God!” Alyson said slowly as she read between the lines. 

“Go now before they close the roads,” I said. 

We wished each other luck and hung up. Maybe they had already closed the 
roads, I thought. I'd have to wait until five o’clock and the local news for cleverly dis- 
guised stories about that. The airport story, however, made it clear that somebody 
was quarantining these valleys. I realized, of course, that no responsible government 
could let people fly all over the world and spread Mr. Schumberg’s nanomachines. 
Still, I was surprised that it was happening so fast. It was almost as if they had had a 
plan for this in place. On a whim, I pulled the telephone book out of the top dresser 
drawer and looked up the number for the bus station. | called them just to see if 
buses were moving. I asked if I could buy a ticket to Denver that night. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” the attendant said. “We are unable to book any tickets at this time. 
Please call back in the morning.” 

She would not give me a reason for her inability to sell tickets. [ could only get a 
recording at the train station. 

Oh, we were good people, | thought. Everybody was doing what he or she had 
been told to do, at least for now. I wondered how many people in Salt Lake really 
knew what was happening. There were three million people in the connected val- 
leys along the Wasatch Front. It would not take long before lots of them were asking 
questions. I wished Alyson and my friends luck out on the roads. 


The head nurse phoned me to ask for the names of everyone who had visited me in 
the hospital. 

“Just my doctor,” I said. 

“No one else? No friends came by? No family?” 

I hated answering those questions. “No,” I said. “I have one sister, but she’s in 
Minneapolis.” 

“All right,” she said, and then she coughed. “Sorry to call you like this. I just 
didn’t want to pull on one of those hot gowns again. Saves time and gowns.” 


Oddly, after the phone calls, I slept for a time. When I dreamed, | found myself 
helping to build the wall around the downtown highrises again. The entire cityscape 
was weirder in this dream. Large sections of the valley seemed to have been flat- 
tened to the ground, while among the towers lacy filaments strung with lights 
danced on the evening breezes. It was so hot down where we were working. Every- 
one’s shirt was wet with sweat. I wished that I could be twenty stories up to feel the 
breeze. We could not feel a breath of air where we worked and sweated. I tried to 
wipe the sweat off my forehead. 
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[ woke with a start. My doctor was holding my wrist in her gloved hand, taking my 
pulse. 

“You can still feel a pulse through these gloves,” she said. “Sorry to startle you.” 

“It’s so hot in here,” I said. 

“{ asked Housekeeping to bring in a fan. They should be on the way with it. Your 
temperature’s up. One-oh-four now. Pulse is high, too.” 

I could feel my heart racing. 

“We're taking you into surgery in two hours.” 

“That late in the day?” I asked. 

“None of us is leaving here, so it’s easy to round up a top-notch team. The entire 
hospital’s under quarantine. Meantime, the police are tracking down everybody 
who might have come in contact with Mr. Schumberg or his company, and they're 
bringing them here to be checked. Apparently they've already turned up six other 
cases among the people who’ve been calling in sick at his company. Their HMOs 
were treating them for everything from bronchitis to asthma. They have them down 
in the ER now as the initial intake area, but they'll be bringing them up to this floor 
for care.” 

“How is Mr. Schumberg?” 

“Still in surgery. Pll be heading down to see what they bring out of him before 
we start on you. But what you have is much smaller. It will not be so hard to re- 
move.” 

“How do you know that surgery will get it all?” I asked. “Apparently a radio tower 
can grow from just one nanomachine. How do you know that you won’t have to cut 
this out of me today, then repeat the procedure again four days later, then again four 
days after that?” 

“We don’t,” she said. “All I know is that what we can see now must come out. 
We'll cross other bridges if and when we have to.” 

I turned my head and covered my mouth to cough and decided to tell her the rest 
of what Mr. Schumberg had said. “It might be too late for all of us anyway,” I said. 

“Hang in there,” she said. “We’ve been through a lot together, you and me. This 
is just the latest challenge.” 

“No, you don’t understand. Has anyone told you how the government would con- 
trol a level ten contamination, and that this might be a level ten?” 

“I’ve heard,” she said. She pulled up a chair and sat down. She looked mostly 
tired now, not angry. “The rumor mill is working overtime in this town, as you can 
imagine. We’ve got maybe a quarter of a million people trying to walk over the 
mountains since every other way out of the valley is closed. The police and the Na- 
tional Guard on the other side are just rounding them up and taking them to camps 
when they come down through the passes.” 

“But you didn’t try to get out? Surely some are making it through. How can you 
stav here?” 

“[ have patients to care for and more on the way.” 

She stepped to the window and looked out at the city. “I don’t think they'll drop 
bombs just yet,” she said. “The medical community in these valleys is working furi- 
ously to discover how far the contagion has spread. Surely the government will wait 
till we've at least answered that question. Besides, they won’t let me leave. No one 
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can leave. Plenty of the staff has tried. This place is sealed tight. Believe me, if | 
could have had you and my other patients evacuated to the hospital in Cheyenne, | 
would have.” 


Having part of your lung removed is no fun. But having it cut out when you have 
pneumonia is the equivalent of medieval torture. Pneumonia makes you cough, and 
each cough after my surgery was agony. They kept me heavily sedated, so I did not 
know much except the pain until the day after the surgery. They had my bed posi- 
tioned at a ninety-degree angle, so I was sitting when I woke up. There was a differ- 
ent man in the bed next to mine. 

“Who are you?” I asked him, and he told me some name | can’t remember. 

When my doctor made rounds, | asked her what had happened to Mr. Schum- 
berg. She was quiet for a time, then she took hold of my arm. “He died during sur- 
gery,” she said. “I didn’t want to tell you till after your own surgery.” 

I did not know what to say. I looked at the lilacs Mrs. Schumberg had brought me. 

“Aren't you afraid of catching this?” I asked my doctor. 

“Of course. But if I were afraid of catching my patients’ troubles, I would never 
have become a doctor.” 

I wanted to send Mrs. Schumberg flowers. I imagined that she was still here in 
the hospital, quarantined like the rest of us. | wondered if the gift shop could find 
her and deliver them to her, but | felt too sick to call the gift shop then. At least Mrs. 
Schumberg and Ann were together. 

My doctor showed me a picture of what they had cut out of my lungs. It looked like 
a black metal rectangle with a knob forming on one end. They’d had it incinerated. 


I knew the hospital had become more crowded—it was much noisier outside my 
room— but I did not realize just how crowded it was until they took me to Radiology to 
x-ray my lungs. We could hardly move down the hallways. There were people sleeping 
in every available chair and others sleeping in sleeping bags on the floors. They had 
apparently quarantined the entire day and night shifts of doctors, nurses, and interns 
because many of the people I saw were medical personnel. But there were lots of other 
people as well just wandering the hallways. They all looked bewildered and tired. 

They took my x-rays, then wheeled me back up to bed. After about an hour, my 
doctor came in with the x-rays in hand. She looked grim. 

“It’s growing back,” she said. “Surgery is backed up, but I was able to call in a few 
favors and schedule you for surgery at four o’clock this afternoon.” 

“It won't stop it,” I said. “You know that now.” 

She sat in the chair next to my bed. “What do you want me to do?” she asked. 
“We can’t leave it inside you.” 

I thought for a minute. | imagined all of us with nanomachines consenting to eu- 
thanasia and having our bodies burned, but then:I remembered something Mr. 
Schumberg had said. “High dose radiation might stop it,” I said. I told my doctor 
what Mr. Schumberg had told me. 

“How high is high?” she asked. “Wasn’t he referring to hydrogen bombs?” 
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“Who knows?” I said. “But don’t they use radiation in cancer treatment? The 
equipment must be here to expose me to it. What do we have to lose? Use me as a 
guinea pig. Find a way to stop this before they do something drastic.” 

She left without saying another word. 


Early the next morning, they covered my head and lower body with lead, then they 
shot my chest full of radiation. Afterward, back in my room and bed, I had never felt 
so sick. My body was rigid and hot. For a time, I could not even blink my eyes. 

“He’s going into shock,” I heard my doctor say. “Get more blankets in here. 
Hurry!” 

I sat there waiting for the blankets, but the very first time I was able to blink my 
eyes again I threw up. It went everywhere. It was bloody like Mr. Schumberg’s had 
been. 

A team of cleaning ladies eventually came in, but Maria was not with them. 

“Where’s Maria?” I asked. 

“Who’s Maria?” my doctor asked. 

I explained about the cleaning lady who had helped the night Mr. Schumberg 
had gotten sick. 

“They've been checking everyone who entered this room,” she said. “I’ll make 
sure they’ve looked at her.” 


But Maria was not in the hospital. She did not answer her telephone. The police 
found her house empty, some of her things hurriedly packed and gone. She had not 
come to work the last two days, and even before the quarantine she had not called in 
to request sick or vacation time. 

But by evening, they knew what had happened. Apparently Maria’s papers had 
been forged. She had entered this country illegally. The INS had arrested her the 
morning after the shift during which she had cleaned this room. They had trans- 
ported her that same day to the Mexican border and handed her over to officials in 
Nogales. 

“Maria’s deportation probably saves us from the bombs,” was all my doctor said 
when she told me about it. “What would be the point now?” 


[Eventually I dozed off, and for the last time I was working to build walls. They were 
mostly high now in that dream, surfaced and smooth, and I could see people—or 
things, | could not be sure when I looked closely—walking along the tops of those 
walls. For some reason I knew not to look too closely or for too long. I held tightly to 
the rocks in my arms. I concentrated on my work. 

When I came to the unfinished part of the wall and after I had handed my rocks 
up to men working above me, | could see out across the valley if I stood on tiptoe. It 
lay completely flat now, flatter than it had even been. It looked paved. There were no 
buildings. There were no roads. There were no habitations and nothing natural to be 
seen. The white paving on the valley floor shined brightly in the moonlight, and in 
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the south something was eating at the mountains. I could not see the Oquirrhs. ‘To 
the west, everything was completely flat and silent. Wind hissed over the smooth 
paving. 


The next morning, x-rays showed that the anomaly in my left lung had not grown, 
and it did not grow the day after that either. The radiation had stopped it. They 
started treating everyone with it, and soon they found that lower doses repeated over 
several days worked just as well. I underwent surgery for the last time to remove the 
dead nano-construct in my lung. 

They never did find Maria Consuela de Alvarez. But eventually, of course, the 
entire world knew everywhere she had gone in her last days, even what she had 
looked at and where she had turned her head. The bus the INS had transported her 
in and the bus she had taken to her village south of Nogales had both apparently 
been hot and without air-conditioning. They had ridden with the windows open. 
Maria had had a window seat on the right-hand side of the bus all the way from Salt 
Lake to Nogales, then on the left-hand side in Sonora. We know that, of course, be- 
cause of all the bizarre machines that grew along the roadsides in Utah and Ari- 
zona and Sonora wherever she had coughed out the window. Mr. Schumberg’s 
projects had combined with the other projects escaped from his laboratory to cre- 
ate monstrous machines they had never intended. The army and National Guard 
had quickly killed, if that’s what you call it, the ones in America with radiation and 
hire. 


My sister called from Minneapolis. She had been trying to call me, and had finally 
reached Alyson, home again after being stuck in traffic on the roads for a day and a 
half. “Why didn’t you call me?” my sister asked. 

“T didn’t want to worry you.” 

“How can I not worry about you? You're my big brother. You used to take me to 
parties with your friends and made me feel older and grown up. You read all the 
Jane Austen novels to me and taught me how to dance. I’m flying out to take care of 
you as soon as they lift the quarantine.” 

And she did come. It was my sister who drove me home from the hospital. She 
was the first person I cooked the rigatoni pesto for. 


My sister stayed for two weeks. We had long talks over coffee on the back porch, and 
we looked at pictures of when we were kids. I slept a lot. She took me to follow-up 
appointments with my doctor and with specialists from the CDC. One night she in- 
vited Alyson and her kids over and cooked dinner. She helped me manage the re- 
quests for interviews from all over the world including, of course, the one for this 
story about how I had met Maria. My sister bought me a new cap after my hair fell 
out from the radiation treatment. 

Lawyers from all over the country were also contacting me. I did not join the 
class-action lawsuit—my lawyers felt I had a chance at a huge settlement on my 
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own. The intern had been right. But if I lived to see money at the end of the litiga- 
tion I wasn’t sure what I would do with it. Take my sister to Paris, maybe. Or to 
Rome. 

I had looked up Bernard Schumberg in the telephone book, of course, so I had 
Mrs. Schumberg’s number and address, but I had hesitated to call to offer condo- 
lences. I had not sent flowers. Finally, the day before my sister was to Hy home, I 
had her drive me to the Schumbergs’. ‘Their house was on a shady street in a nice 
neighborhood on the east bench. It was a small turn-of-the-century Victorian. 
The yard was neat and well kept. The last of the lilacs were blooming in the back 
yard. 

I carried a bouquet of carnations and went alone to the door and knocked. Af- 
ter a moment, I heard someone inside. The door opened, and it was Mrs. 
Schumberg. Tears came at once to her eyes, and I could not keep them back ei- 
ther. I handed her the flowers and I wiped my eyes and she invited me in. She 
was wearing a scarf to hide her bald head. Of course she had had to have radia- 
tion treatments, I thought. How could she not have picked up the nanoma- 
chines? 

I told her that I could not stay long, that my sister was waiting in the car. Mrs. 
Schumberg did not invite her in, so I knew that I had done the right thing by leaving 
my sister there. It was too soon for Mrs. Schumberg to see people. 

We did not know what to say to each other. “He was a good man,” she said finally. 

“He loved you,” I said. “He couldn’t stand it if you weren’t with him. You were so 
good to him.” 

I left quickly. 


I bought all the books with photographs of the nanomachines in the deserts, but I 
keep looking at the pictures of what they turned into in Sonora. We mostly don’t 
know what they were. We have ideas on some. They had longer to work in Sonora, 
so everything there was bigger and more elaborate. The plans of all those different 
projects in Mr. Schumberg’s laboratory had combined in so many unexpected ways. 
In their short time, the nanomachines in Sonora had “learned” more than anyone 
could have predicted. Some of the constructs looked like nothing more than beau- 
titul modern sculpture. Others blended into the landscape and could be found only 
with heat signatures. Some were enormous, clawed horrors lurking in side canyons 
that, had they lived, would have begun to walk about the land to hunt and take what 
they needed. None of them “lived” long. 

But the barren white paving over what had once been Maria’s village haunts me 
the most. It concealed an enormous transmitter that had been calling the stars for 
eight days before they killed it. No one has been able to crack the code of those 
transmissions. We don’t know what it was saying. We don’t know what it was calling. 
We don’t know why its transmissions were beamed at only three stars in alternating 
order. We don’t know what will happen because of it. 

The world is mostly afraid of the answers to those questions. But I look at the pic- 
tures of that smooth paving and wonder. Inside that construct, part of whatever it 
was, was all that had made up Maria Consuela de Alvarez, a little woman who had 
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found the courage to smuggle herself here to try to better her condition. She had 
taken a job no one else had wanted. She had come in the night to help sick people. 

I don’t know if any part of her could have survived to influence what was hap- 
pening to her and her village. I could not have influenced what was growing inside 
of me, I know that. But if the construct had listened to Maria before it killed her, ifit 
had tried to understand her (if it had had that ability), maybe the transmissions were 
calling angels to Earth, not devils. I'd like to live long enough to find out. 
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o how do you like the new job?” 

Dixie Mae looked up from her keyboard and spotted a pimply face peering at her 
from over the cubicle partition. 

“It beats flipping burgers, Victor,” she said. 

Victor bounced up so his whole face was visible. “Yeah? It’s going to get old aw- 
fully fast.” 

Actually, Dixie Mae felt the same way. But doing customer support at LotsaTech 
was a real job, a foot in the door at the biggest high-tech company in the world. 
“Gimme a break, Victor! This is our first day.” Well, it was the first day not counting 
the six days of product familiarization classes. “If you can’t take this, you’ve got the 
attention span of a cricket.” 

“That’s a mark of intelligence, Dixie Mae. I’m smart enough to know what’s not 
worth the attention of a first-rate creative mind.” 

Grr. “Then your first-rate creative mind is going to be out of its gourd by the end 
of the summer.” 

Victor smirked. “Good point.” He thought a second, then continued more quietly, 
“But see, um, I’m doing this to get material for my column in the Bruin. You know, 
big headlines like “The New Sweatshops’ or ‘Death by Boredom’. I haven’t decided 
whether to play it for laughs or go for heavy social consciousness. In any case,” —he 
lowered his voice another notch—“I’m bailing out of here, um, by the end of next 
week, thus suffering only minimal brain damage from the whole sordid experience.” 

“And you're not seriously helping the customers at all, huh, Victor? Just giving 
them hilarious misdirections?” 

Victor's eyebrows shot up. “I'll have you know I’m being articulate and seriously 
helpful . . . at least for another day or two.” The weasel grin crawled back onto his 
face. “I won’t start being Bastard Consultant from Hell till right before I quit.” 

That figures. Dixie Mae turned back to her keyboard. “Okay, Victor. Meantime, 
how about letting me do the job I’m being paid for?” 

Silence. Angry, insulted silence? No, this was more a leering, undressing-you- 
with-my-eyes silence. But Dixie Mae did not look up. She could tolerate such si- 
lence as long as the leerer was out of arm’s reach. 

After a moment, there was the sound of Victor dropping back into his chair in the 
next cubicle. 

OI Victor had been a pain in the neck from the get-go. He was slick with words; if 
he wanted to, he could explain things as good as anybody Dixie Mae had ever met. At 
the same time, he kept rubbing it in how educated he was and what a dead-end this 
customer support gig was. Mr. Johnson—the guy running the familiarization course — 
was a great teacher, but smart-ass Victor had tested the man’s patience all week long. 
Yeah, Victor really didn’t belong here, but not for the reasons he bragged about. 

It took Dixie Mae almost an hour to finish off seven more queries. One took 
some research, being a really bizarre question about Voxalot for Norwegian. Okay, 
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this job would get old after a few days, but there was a virtuous feeling in helping 
people. And from Mr. Johnson’s lectures, she knew that as long as she got the reply 
turned in by closing time this evening, she could spend the whole afternoon re- 
searching just how to make LotsaTech’s vox program recognize Norwegian vowels. 

Dixie Mae had never done customer support before this; till she took Prof. 
Reich’s tests last week, her highest-paying job really had been flipping burgers. But 
like the world and your Aunt Sally, she had often been the victim of customer 
support. Dixie Mae would buy a new book or a cute dress, and it would break 
or wouldn't fit—and then when she wrote customer support, they wouldn't reply, or 
had useless canned answers, or just tried to sell her something more —all the time 
talking about how their greatest goal was serving the customer. 

But now LotsaTech was turning all that around. Their top bosses had realized 
how important real humans were to helping real human customers. They were hir- 
ing hundreds and hundreds of people like Dixie Mae. They weren’t paying very 
much, and this first week had been kinda tough since they were all cooped up here 
during the crash intro classes. 

But Dixie Mae didn’t mind. “LotsaTech is a lot of Tech.” Before, she’d always 
thought that motto was stupid. But LotsaTech was big; it made IBM and Microsoft 
look like minnows. She’d been a little nervous about that, imagining that she’d end 
up in a room bigger than a football field with tiny office cubicles stretching away to 
the horizon. Well, Building 0994 did have tiny cubicles, but her team was just fif- 
teen nice people—leaving Victor aside for the moment. Their work floor had win- 
dows all the way around, a panoramic view of the Santa Monica mountains and the 
Los Angeles basin. And li’] ol’ Dixie Mae Leigh had her a desk right beside one of 
those wide windows! I'll bet there are CEO’s who don’t have a view as good as mine. 
Here’s where you could see a little of what the Lotsa in LotsaTech meant. Just out- 
side of BO994 there were tennis courts and a swimming pool. Dozens of similar 
buildings were scattered across the hillside. A golf course covered the next hill over, 
and more company land lay beyond that. These guys had the money to buy the top 
off Runyon Canyon and plunk themselves down on it. And this was just the LA 
branch office. 

Dixie Mae had grown up in Tarzana. On a clear day in the valley, you could see 
the Santa Monica mountains stretching off forever into the haze. They seemed be- 
yond her reach, like something from a fairy tale. And now she was up here. Next 
week, she’d bring her binoculars to work, go over on the north slope, and maybe spot 
where her father still lived down there. 

Meanwhile, back to work. The next six queries were easy, from people who 
hadn’t even bothered to read the single page of directions that came with Voxalot. 
Letters like those would be hard to answer politely the thousandth time she saw 
them. But she would try—and today she practiced with cheerful specifics that stated 
the obvious and gently pointed the customers to where they could find more. Then 
came a couple of brain twisters. Damn. She wouldn't be able to finish those today. 
Mr. Johnson said “finish anything you start on the same day” — but maybe he would 
let her work on those first thing Monday morning. She really wanted to do well on 
the hard ones. Every day, there would be the same old dumb questions. But there 
would also be hard new questions. And eventually she’d get really, really good with 
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Voxalot. More important, she’d get good about managing questions and organiz- 
ation. So what that she’d screwed the last seven years of her life and never made it 
through college? Little by little she would improve herself, till a few years from now 
her past stupidities wouldn’t matter anymore. Some people had told her that such 
things weren’t possible nowadays, that you really needed the college degree. But 
people had always been able to make it with hard work. Back in the twentieth cen- 
tury, lots of steno pool people managed it. Dixie Mae figured customer support was 
pretty much the same kind of starting point. 

Nearby, somebody gave out a low whistle. Victor. Dixie Mae ignored him. 

“Dixie Mae, you gotta see this.” 

Ignore him. 

“T swear Dixie, this is a first. How did you do it? I got an incoming query for you, 
‘name! Well, almost.” 

“What!? Forward it over here, Victor.” 

“No. Come around and take a look. I have it right in front of me.” 

Dixie Mae was too short to look over the partition. Jeez. 

Three steps took her into the corridor. Ulysse Green poked her head out of her 
cubicle, an inquisitive look on her face. Dixie Mae shrugged and rolled her eyes, 
and Ulysse returned to her work. The sound of fingers on keys was like occasional 
raindrops (no Voxalots allowed in cubicle-land). Mr. Johnson had been around ear- 
lier, answering questions and generally making sure things were going okay. Right 
now he should be back in his office on the other side of the building; this first day, 
you hardly needed to worry about slackers. Dixie Mae felt a little guilty about mak- 
ing thata lie, but... 

She popped into Victor's cubicle, grabbed a loose chair. “This better be good, 
Victor.” 

“Judge for yourself, Dixie Mae.” He looked at his display. “Oops, I lost the win- 
dow. Just a second.” He dinked around with his mouse. “So, have you been putting 
your name on outgoing messages? That’s the only way I can imagine this happen- 
ings—” 

“No. I have not. I’ve answered twenty-two questions so far, and I’ve been An- 
netteG all the way.” The fake signature was built into her “send” key. Mr. Johnson 
said this was to protect employee privacy and give users a feeling of continuity even 
though follow-up questions would rarely come to the original responder. He didn’t 
have to say that it was also to make sure that LotsaTech support people would be in- 
terchangeable, whether they were working out of the service center in Lahore or 
Londonderry—or Los Angeles. So far, that had been one of Dixie Mae’s few disap- 
pointments about this job; she could never have an ongoing helpful relationship 
with a customer. 

So what the devil was this all about? 

“Ah! Here it is.” Victor waved at the screen. “What do you make of it?” 

The message had come in on the help address. It was in the standard layout en- 
forced by the query acceptance page. But the “previous responder field” was not one 
of the house sigs. Instead it was: 
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“Grow up, Victor.” 

Victor raised his hands in mock defense, but he had seen her expression, and 
some of the smirk left his face. “Hey, Dixie Mae, don’t kill the messenger. This is 
just what came in.” 

“No way. The server-side script would have rejected an invalid responder name. 
You faked this.” 

For a fleeting moment, Victor looked uncertain. Hah! thought Dixie Mae. She 
had been paving attention during Mr. Johnson’s lectures; she knew more about 
what was going on here than Victor-the-great-mind. And so his little joke had fallen 
flat on its rear end. But Victor regrouped and gave a weak smile. “It wasn’t me. How 
would I know about this, er, nickname of yours?” 

“Yes,” said Dixie Mae, “it takes real genius to come up with such a clever play on 
words.” 

“Honest, Dixie Mae, it wasn’t me. Hell, I don’t even know how to use our form 
editor to revise header fields.” 

Now that claim had the ring of truth. 

“What’s happening?” 

They looked up, saw Ulysse standing at the entrance to the cubicle. 

Victor gave her a shrug. “It’s Dit—Dixie Mae. Someone here at LotsaTech is 
jerking her around.” 

Ulysse came closer and bent to read from the display. “Yech. So what’s the mes- 
sage?” 

Dixie Mae reached across the desk and scrolled down the display. The return ad- 
dress was lusting925@freemail.sg. The topic choice was “Voice Formatting.” They 
got lots on that topic; Voxalot format control wasn’t quite as intuitive as the ads 
would like you to believe. 

But this was by golly not a follow-up on anything Dixie Mae had answered: 


HEY THERE, HONEY CHILE! I’LL BE TRULY GRATEFUL IF YOU WOULD TELL 
ME HOW TO PUT THE FOLLOWING INTO ITALICS: 

“REMEMBER THE TARZANARAMA TREE HOUSE? THE ONE YOU SET ON FIRE? 
IF YOU’D LIKE TO START A MUCH BIGGER FIRE, THEN FIGURE OUT HOW I KNOW 
ALL THIS. A BIG CLUE IS THAT 999 1S 666 SPELLED UPSIDE DOWN.” 

I’VE TRIED EVERYTHING AND I CAN’T SET THE ABOVE PROPOSITION INTO IN- 
DENTED ITALICS — LEASTWISE WITHOUT FINGERING. PLEASE HELP. 

ACHING FOR SOME OF YOUR SOUTHRON HospirTA.ity, | REMAIN YOUR VERY 
BESTEST FIEND, 

— LUSTING (FOR YOU DEEPLY) 


Ulysse’s voice was dry: “So, Victor, you've figured how to edit incoming forms.” 

“God damn it, I’m innocent!” 

“Sure you are.” Ulysse’s white teeth flashed in her black face. The three little 
words held a world of disdain. 

Dixie Mae held up her hand, waving them both to silence. “I... don’t know. 
There’s something real strange about this mail.” She stared at the message body for 
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several seconds. A big ugly chill was growing in her middle. Mom and Dad had built 
her that tree house when she was seven years old. Dixie Mae had loved it. For two 
years she was Tarzana of Tarzana. But the name of the tree house—Tarzanarama— 
had been a secret. Dixie Mae had been nine years old when she torched that mar- 
velous tree house. It had been a terrible accident. Well, a world-class temper 
tantrum, actually. But she had never meant the fire to get so far out of control. The 
fire had darn near burned down their real house, too. She had been a scarifyingly 
well-behaved little girl for almost two years after that incident. 

Ulysse was giving the mail a careful read. She patted Dixie Mae on the shoulder. 
“Whoever this is, he certainly doesn’t sound friendly.” 

Dixie Mae nodded. “This weasel is pushing every button I’ve got.” Including her 
curiosity. Dad was the only living person that knew who had started the fire, but it 
was going on four years since he’d had any address for his daughter—and Daddy 
would never have taken this sex-creep, disrespecting tone. 

Victor glanced back and forth between them, maybe feeling hurt that he was no 
longer the object of suspicion. “So who do you think it is?” 

Don Williams craned his head over the next partition. “Who is what?” 

Given another few minutes, and they'd have evervone on the floor with some 
bodily part stuck into Victor's cubicle. 

Ulysse said, “Unless you’re deaf, you know most of it, Don. Someone is messing 
with us.” 

“Well then, report it to Johnson. This is our first day, people. It’s not a good day 
to get sidetracked.” 

That brought Ulysse down to earth. Like Dixie Mae, she regarded this LotsaTech | 
job as her last real chance to break into a profession. 

“Look,” said Don. “It’s already lunch time.” — Dixie Mae glanced at her watch. It 
really was! —“We can talk about this in the cafeteria, then come back and give Great 
Lotsa a solid afternoon of work. And then we'll be done with our first week!” 

Williams had been planning a party down at his folks’ place for tonight. It would be 
their first time off the LotsaTech campus since they took the job. 

“Yeah!” said Ulysse. “Dixie Mae, you'll have the whole weekend to figure out 
who’s doing this—and plot your revenge.” 

Dixie Mae looked again at the impossible “previous responder field.” “I. . . don’t 
know. This looks like it’s something happening right here on the LotsaTech cam- 
pus.” She stared out Victor’s picture window. It was the same view as from her cubi- 
cle, of course—but now she was seeing everything with a different mind set. 

Somewhere in the beautiful country-club buildings, there was a real sleaze ball. And 
he was playing guessing games with her. 

Everybody was quiet for a second. Maybe that helped—Dixie Mae realized just 
what she was looking at: the next lodge down the hill. From here you could only see 
the top of its second story. Like all the buildings on the campus, it had a four-digit 
identification number made of gold on every corner. That one was Building 0999. 

A big clue is that 999 is just 666 spelled upside down. “Jeez, Ulysse. Look: 999.” 

Dixie Mae pointed down the hillside. 
“It could be a coincidence.” 
“No, it’s too pat.” She glanced at Victor. This really was the sort of thing someone 
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like him would set up. But whoever wrote that letter just knew too much. “Look, I’m 
going to skip lunch today and take a little walk around the campus.” 

“That's crazy,” said Don. “LotsaTech is an open place, but we’re not supposed to 
be wandering into other project buildings.” 

“Then they can turn me back.” 

“Yeah, what a great way to start out with the new job,” said Don. “I don’t think 
you three realize what a good deal we have here. I know that none of you have 
worked a customer support job before.” He looked around challengingly. “Well | 
have. This is heaven. We’ve got our own friggin’ offices, onsite tennis courts and 
health club. We're being treated like million-dollar system designers. We're being 
given all the time we need to give top-notch advice to the customers. What Lotsa- 
Tech is trying to do here is revolutionary! And you dips are just going to piss it away.” 
Another all-around glare. “Well, do what you want, but I’m going to lunch.” 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence. Ulysse stepped out of the cubicle 
and watched Don and others trickle away toward the stairs. Then she was back. “T’'ll 
come with you, Dixie Mae, but . . . have you thought Don may be right? Maybe you 
could just postpone this till next week?” Unhappiness was written all over her face. 
Ulysse was a lot like Dixie Mae, just more sensible. 

Dixie Mae shook her head. She figured it would be at least fifteen minutes before 
her common sense could put on the brakes. 

“ll come, Dixie Mae,” said Victor. “Yeah....This could be an interesting 
story.” 

Dixie Mae smiled at Ulysse and reached out her hand. “It’s okay, Ulysse. You 
should go to lunch.” The other looked uncertain. “Really. If Mr. Johnson asks about 
me missing lunch, it would help if you were there to set him right about what a 
steady person I am.” 

“Okay, Dixie Mae. I'll do that.” She wasn’t fooled, but this way it really was okay. 

Once she was gone, Dixie Mae turned back to Victor. “And you. I want a printed 
copy of that freakin’ email.” 


They went out a side door. There was a soft-drink and candy machine on the porch. 
Victor loaded up on “expeditionary supplies” and the two started down the hill. 

“Hot day,” said Victor, mumbling around a mouth full of chocolate bar. 

“Yeah.” The early part of the week had been all June Gloom. But the usual over- 
cast had broken, and today was hot and sunny—and Dixie Mae suddenly realized 
how pleasantly air-conditioned life had been in the LotsaTech “sweatshop.” Com- 
mon sense hadn’t yet reached the brakes, but it was getting closer. 

Victor washed the chocolate down with a Dr. Fizzz and flipped the can behind 
the oleanders that hung close along the path. “So who do you think is behind that 
letter? Really?” 

“IT don’t know, Victor! Why do you think I’m risking my job to find out?” 

Victor laughed. “Don’t worry about losing the job, Dixie Mae. Heh. There’s no 
way it could have lasted even through the summer.” He gave his usual superior- 
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“Youre an idiot, Victor. Doing customer support right will be a billion dollar win- 
ner. 

“Oh, maybe . . . if you’re on the right side of it.” He paused as if wondering what 
to tell her. “But for you, look: support costs money. Long ago, the Public Spoke 
about how much they were willing to pay.” He paused, like he was trying to put to- 
gether a story that she could understand. “Yeah . . . and even if you're right, your vi- 
sion of the project is doomed. You know why?” 

Dixie Mae didn’t reply. His reason would be something about the crappy quality 
of the people who had been hired. 

Sure enough, Victor continued: “I'll tell you why. And this is the surprise kink 
that’s going to make my articles for the Bruin really shine: Maybe LotsaTech has its 
corporate heart in the right place. That would be surprising considering how they 
brutalized Microsoft. But maybe they’ve let this bizarre idealism go too far. Heh. For 
anything long-term, they’ve picked the wrong employees.” 

Dixie Mae kept her cool. “We took all sorts of psych tests. You don’t think Pro- 
fessor Reich knows what he’s doing?” 

“Oh, I bet he knows what he’s doing. But what if LotsaTech isn’t using his results? 
Look at us. There are some—such as yours truly—who are way over-educated. I’m 
closing in on a master’s degree in journalism; it’s clear I won't be around for long. 
Then there’s people like Don and Ulysse. They have the right level of education for 
customer support, but they’re too smart. Yes, Ulysse talks about doing this job so well 
that her talent is recognized, and she is a diligent sort. But I’ll bet that even she 
couldn’t last a summer. As for some of the others . . . well, may I be frank, Dixie 
Mae?” 

What saved him from a fist in the face was that Dixie Mae had never managed to 
be really angry about more than one thing at once. “Please do be frank, Victor.” 

“You talk the same game plan as Ulysse —but I'll bet your multiphasic shows you 
have the steadiness of mercury fulminate. Without this interesting email from Mr. 
Lusting, you might be good for a week, but sooner or later you'd run into something 
so infuriating that direct action was required—and you'd be bang out on your rear.” 

Dixie Mae pretended to mull this over. “Well, yes,” she said. “After all, you're still 
going to be here next week, right?” 

He laughed. “I rest my case. But seriously, Dixie Mae, this is what I mean about 
the personnel situation here. We have a bunch of bright and motivated people, but 
their motivations are all over the map, and most of their enthusiasm can’t be sus- 
tained for any realistic span of time. Heh. So I guess the only rational explanation — 
and frankly, I don’t think it would work—is that LotsaTech figures . . .” 

He droned on with some theory about how LotsaTech was just looking for some 
quick publicity and a demonstration that high-quality customer support could win 
back customers in a big way. ‘Then after they fushed all these unreliable new hires, 
they could throttle back into something cheaper for the long term. 

But Dixie Mae’s attention was far away. On her left was the familiar view of Los 
Angeles. To her right, the ridgeline was just a few hundred yards away. From the 
crest you could probably see down into the valley, even pick out streets in ‘Tarzana. 
Someday, it would be nice to go back there, maybe prove to Dad that she could keep 
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her temper and make something of herself. All my life, I've been screwing up like to- 
day. But that letter from “Lusting” was like finding a burglar in your bedroom. The 
guy knew too much about her that he shouldn’t have known, and he had mocked 
her background and her family. Dixie Mae had grown up in Southern California, 
but she’d been born in Georgia—and she was proud of her roots. Maybe Daddy 
never realized that, since she was running around rebelling most of the time. He 
and Mom always said she’d eventually settle down. But then she fell in love with the 
wrong kind of person—and it was her folks who’d gone ballistic. Words Were Spo- 
ken. And even though things hadn’t worked out with her new love, there was no way 
she could go back. By then Mom had died. Now, I swear I’m not going back to 
Daddy till I can show I’ve made something of myself. 

So why was she throwing away her best job in ages? She slowed to a stop and just 
stood there in the middle of the walkway; common sense had finally gotten to the 
brakes. But they had walked almost all the way to 0999. Much of the building was 
hidden behind twisty junipers, but you could see down a short flight of stairs to the 
ground level entrance. 

We should go back. She pulled the “Lusting” email out of her pocket and glared 
at it for a second. Later. You can follow up on this later. She read the mail again. The 
letters blurred behind tears of rage, and she dithered in the hot summer sunlight. 

Victor made an impatient noise. “Let’s go, kiddo.” He pushed a chocolate bar 
into her hand. “Get your blood sugar out of the basement.” 


They went down the concrete steps to B0999’s entrance. Just a quick look, Dixie 
Mae had decided. 

Beneath the trees and the overhang, all was cool and shady. They peered through 
the ground floor windows, into empty rooms. Victor pushed open the door. The lay- 
out looked about the same as in their own building, except that B0999 wasn’t really 
finished: There was the smell of Carpenter Nail in the air, and the lights and wireless 
nodes sat naked on the walls. 

The place was occupied. She could hear people talking up on the main floor, 
what was cubicle-city back in B0994. She took a quick hop up the stairs, peeked 
in—no cubicles here. As a result, the place looked cavernous. Six or eight tables had 
been pushed together in the middle of the room. A dozen people looked up at their 
entrance. 

“Aha!” boomed one of them. “More warm bodies. Welcome, welcome!” 

They walked toward the tables. Don and Ulysse had worried about violating cor- 
porate rules and project secrecy. They needn’t have bothered. ‘These people looked 
almost like squatters. Three of them had their legs propped up on the tables. Junk 
food and soda cans littered the tables. 

“Programmers?” Dixie Mae muttered to Victor. 

“Heh. No, these look more like . . . graduate students.” 

The loud one had red hair snatched back in a ponytail. He gave Dixie Mae a 
broad grin. “We've got a couple of extra display flats. Grab some seating.” He jerked 
a thumb toward the wall and a stack of folding chairs. “With you two, we may actu- 
ally be able to finish today!” 
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Dixie Mae looked uncertainly at the display and keyboard that he had just Jit up. 
“But what—” . 

“Cognitive Science 301. The final exam. A hundred dollars a question, but we 
have 107 bluebooks to grade, and Gerry asked mainly essay questions.” 

Victor laughed. “You're getting a hundred dollars for each bluebook?” 

“For each question in each bluebook, man. But don’t tell. I think Gerry is fund- 
ing this out of money that LotsaTech thinks he’s spending on research.” He waved at 
the nearly empty room, in this nearly completed building. 

Dixie Mae leaned down to look at the display, the white letters on a blue back- 
ground. It was a standard bluebook, just like at Valley Community College. Only 
here.the questions were complete nonsense, such as: 


7. COMPARE AND CONTRAST COGNITIVE DISSONANCE IN OPERANT CONDI- 
TIONING WITH MINSKY-LOEVE ATTENTION MAINTENANCE. OUTLINE AN ALGO- 
RITHM FOR CONSTRUCTING THE ASSOCIATED ISOMORPHISM. 


“So,” said Dixie Mae, “what’s cognitive science?” 

The grin disappeared from the other’s face. “Oh, Christ. You’re not here to help 
with the grading?” 

Dixie Mae shook her head. Victor said, “It shouldn’t be too hard. I’ve had some 
grad courses in psych.” 

The redhead did not look encouraged. “Does anyone know this guy?” 

“I do,” said a girl at the far end of all the tables. “That’s Victor Smaley. He’s a 
journalism grad, and not very good at that.” 

Victor looked across the tables. “Hey, Mouse! How ya doing?” 

The redhead looked beseechingly at the ceiling. “I do not need these distrac- 
tions!” His gaze came down to the visitors. “Will you two just please go away?” 

“No way,” said Dixie Mae. “I came here for a reason. Someone— probably some- 
one here in Building 0999 —is messing with our work in Customer Support. I’m go- 
ing to find out who.” And give them some free dental work. 

“Look. If we don’t finish grading the exam today, Gerry Reich’s going to make us 
come back tomorrow and—” 

“I don’t think that’s true, Graham,” said a guy sitting across the table. “Prof. 
Reich’s whole point was that we should not feel time pressure. This is an experi- 
ment, comparing time-bounded grading with complete individualization.” 

“Yes!” said Graham the redhead. “That’s exactly why Reich would lie about it. 
“Take it easy, make good money, he says. But I’ll bet that if we don’t finish today, 
he’ll screw us into losing the weekend.” 

He glared at Dixie Mae. She glared back. Graham was going to find out just 
what stubborn and willful really meant. There was a moment of silence and then— 

“Tl talk to them, Graham.” It was the woman at the far end of the tables. 

“Argh. Okay, but not here!” 

“Sure, we'll go out on the porch.” She beckoned Dixie Mae and Victor to follow 
her out the side door. 

“And hey,” called Graham as they walked out, “don’t take all day, Ellen. We need 


you here.” 
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The porch on 0999 had a bigger junk-food machine than back at Customer Sup- 
port. Dixie Mae didn’t think that made up for no cafeteria, but Ellen Garcia didn’t 
seem to mind. “We're only going to be here this one day. I’m not coming back on 
Saturday.” 

Dixie Mae bought herself a sandwich and soda and they all sat down on some 
beat-up lawn furniture. 

“So what do you want to know?” said Ellen. 

“See, Mouse, we're following up on the weirdest—” 

Ellen waved Victor silent, her expression pretty much the same as all Victor’s fe- 
male acquaintances. She looked expectantly at Dixie Mae. 

“Well, my name is Dixie Mae Leigh. This morning we got this email at our cus- 
tomer support address. It looks like a fake. And there are things about it that—” she 
handed over the hard copy. 

Ellen’s gaze scanned down. “Kind of fishy dates,” she said to herself. Then she 
stopped, seeing the “To:” header. She glanced up at Dixie Mae. “Yeah, this is abuse. 
I used to see this kind of thing when I was a Teaching Assistant. Some guy would 
start hitting on a girl in my class.” She eyed Victor speculatively. 

“Why does everybody suspect me?” he said. 

“You should be proud, Victor. You have such a reliable reputation.” She 
shrugged. “But actually, this isn’t quite your style.” She read on. “The rest is smirky 
lascivious, but otherwise it doesn’t mean anything to me.” 

“It means a lot to me,” said Dixie Mae. “This guy is talking about things that no- 
body should know.” 

“Oh?” She went back to the beginning and stared at the printout some more. “I 
don’t know about secrets in the message body, but one of my hobbies is rfe9822 
headers. Youre right that this is all scammed up. The message number and ident 
strings are too long; I think they may carry added content.” 

She handed back the email. “There’s not much more I can tell you. If you want 
to give me a copy, I could crunch on those header strings over the weekend.” 

“Oh... . Okay, thanks.” It was more solid help than anyone had offered so far, 
but— “Look Ellen, the main thing I was hoping for was some clues here in Building 
0999. The letter pointed me here. | run into .. . abusers sometimes, myself. I don’t 
let them get away with it! I’d bet money that whoever this is, he’s one of those 
graders.” And he’s probably laughing at us right now. 

Ellen thought a second and then shook her head. “I’m sorry, Dixie Mae. I know 
these people pretty well. Some of them are a little strange, but they’re not bent like 
this. Besides, we didn’t know we’d be here till yesterday afternoon. And today we 
haven't had time for mischief.” 

“Okay,” Dixie Mae forced a smile. “I appreciate your help.” She would give Ellen 
a copy of the letter and go back to Customer Support, just slightly better off than if 
she had behaved sensibly in the first place. 

Dixie Mae started to get up, but Victor leaned forward and set his notepad on the 
table between them. “That email had to come from somewhere. Has anyone here 
been acting strange, Mousy?” 
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Ellen glared at him, and after a second he said, “I mean ‘Ellen. You know I’m 
just trying to help out Dixie Mae here. Oh yeah, and maybe get a good story for the 
Bruin.” 

Ellen shrugged. “Graham told you; we're grading on the side for Gerry Reich.” 

“Huh.” Victor leaned back. “Ever since I’ve been at UCLA, Reich has had a 
reputation for being an operator. He’s got big government contracts and all this 
consulting at LotsaTech. He tries to come across as a one-man supergenius, but ac- 
tually it’s just money, um, buying lots and lots of peons. So what do you think he’s 
up to?” 

Ellen shrugged. “Technically, I bet Gerry is misusing his contacts with Lotsa- 
Tech. But I doubt if they care; they really like him.” She brightened. “And I approve 
of what Prof. Reich is doing with this grading project. When I was a TA, I wished 
there was some way that I could make a day-long project out of reading each stu- 
dent’s exam. That was an impossible wish; there was just never enough time. But 
with his contacts here at LotsaTech, Gerry Reich has come close to doing it. He’s 
paying some pretty sharp grad students very good money to grade and comment on 
every single essay question. Time is no object, he’s telling us. The students in these 
classes are going to get really great feedback.” 

“This guy Reich keeps popping up,” said Dixie Mae. “He was behind the testing 
program that selected Victor and me and the others for customer support.” 

“Well, Victor's right about him. Reich is a manipulator. I know he’s been running 
tests all this week. He grabbed all of Olson Hall for the operation. We didn’t know 
what it was for until afterwards. He nailed Graham and the rest of our gang for this 
one-day grading job. It looks like he has all sorts of projects.” 

“Yeah, we took our tests at Olson Hall, too.” There had been a smal! up-front pay- 
ment, and hints of job prospects. . .. And Dixie Mae had ended up with maybe the 
best job offer she’d ever had. “But we did that last week.” 

“It can’t be the same place. Olson Hall is a gym.” 

“Yes, that’s what it looked like to me.” 

“It was used for the NCAA eliminations last week.” 

Victor reached for his notepad. “Whatever. We gotta be going, Mouse.” 

“Don’t ‘Mouse’ me, Victor! The NCAA elims were the week of 4 June. I did 
Gerry’s questionnaire yesterday, which was Thursday, 14 June.” 

“I’m sorry, Ellen,” said Dixie Mae. “Yesterday was Thursday, but it was the 21st of 
June.” 

Victor made a calming gesture. “It’s not a big deal.” 

Ellen frowned, but suddenly she wasn’t arguing. She glanced at her watch. “Let’s 
see your notepad, Victor. What date does it say?” 

“Itsaysp)unes..huh. dissays!ftimeslS.” 

Dixie Mae looked at her own watch. The digits were so precise, and a week 
wrong: Fri Jun 15 12:31:18 PDT 2012. “Ellen, I looked at my watch before we 
walked over here. It said June 22nd.” 

Ellen leaned on the table and took a close look at Victor’s notepad. “I'll bet it did. 
But both your watch and the notepad get their time off the building utilities. Here 
youre getting set by our local clock—and you're getting the truth.” 

Now Dixie Mae was getting mad. “Look, Ellen. Whatever the time service says, | 
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would not have made up a whole extra week of my life.” All those product- 
familiarization classes. 

“No, you wouldn’t.” Ellen brought her heels back on the edge of her chair. For a 
long moment, she didn’t say anything, just stared through the haze at the city below. 

Finally she said: “You know, Victor, you should be pleased.” 

“Why is that?” suspiciously. 

“You may have stumbled into a real, world-class news story. Tell me. During this 
extra week of life you’ve enjoyed, how often have you used your phone?” 

Dixie Mae said, “Not at all. Mr. Johnson—he’s our instructor—said that we’re 
deadzoned till we get through the first week.” 

Ellen nodded. “So I guess they didn’t expect the scam to last more than a week. 
See, we are not deadzoned here. LotsaTech has a pretty broad embargo on web ac- 
cess, but | made a couple of phone calls this morning.” 

Victor gave her a sharp look. “So where do you think the extra week came from?” 

Ellen hesitated. “I think Gerry Reich has gone beyond where the UCLA human 
subjects committee would ever let him go. You guys probably spent one night in 
drugged sleep, being pumped chock full of LotsaTech product trivia.” 

“Oh! You mean... Just-in-Time Training?” Victor tapped away at his notepad. 
“I thought that was years away.” 

“It is if you play by the FDA’s rules. But there are meds and treatments that can 
speed up learning. Just read the journals and you'll see that in another year or two, 
they'll be a scandal as big as sports drugs ever were. | think Gerry has just jumped the 
gun with something that is very, very effective. You have no side-effects. You have all 
sorts of new, specialized knowledge —even if it’s about a throwaway topic. And appar- 
ently you have detailed memories of life experience that never happened.” 

Dixie Mae thought back over the last week. There had been no strangeness about 
her experience at Olson Hall: the exams, the job interview. True the johns were fan- 
tastically clean —like a hospital, now that she thought about it. She had only visited 
them once, right after she accepted the job offer. And then she had . . . done what? 
Taken a bus directly out to LotsaTech ... without even going back to her apart- 
ment? After that, everything was clear again. She could remember jokes in the Vox- 
alot classes. She could remember meals, and late night talks with Ulysse about what 
they might do with this great opportunity. “It’s brainwashing,” she finally said. 

Ellen nodded. “It looks like Gerry has gone way, way too far on this one.” 

“And he’s stupid, too. Our team is going to a party tonight, downtown. All of a 
sudden, there’ll be sixteen people who'll know what’s been done to them. We'll be 
mad as—” Dixie Mae noticed Ellen’s pitying look. 

“Oh.” So tonight instead of partying, their customer support team would be in a 
drugged stupor, unremembering the week that never was. “We won’t remember a 
thing, will we?” 

Ellen nodded. “My guess is you'll be well-paid, with memories of some one-day 
temp job here at LotsaTech.” 

“Well, that’s not going to happen,” said Victor. “I’ve got a story and I’ve got a 
grudge. I’m not going back.” 

“We have to warn the others.” 
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Victor shook his head. “Too risky.” 

Dixie Mae gave him a glare. 

Ellen Garcia hugged her knees for a moment. “If this were just you, Victor, I’d be 
sure you were putting me on.” She looked at Dixie Mae for a second. “Let me see 
that email again.” 

She spread it out on the table. “LotsaTech has its share of defense and security 
contracts. I’d hate to think that they might try to shut us up if they knew we were 
onto them.” She whistled an ominous tune. “Paranoia rages. . .. Have you thought 
that this email might be someone trying to tip you off about what's going on?” 

Victor frowned. “Who, Ellen?” When she didn’t answer, he said, “So what do you 
think we should do?” 

Ellen didn’t look up from the printout. “Mainly, try not to act like idiots. All we 
really know is that someone has plaved serious games with your heads. Our first pri- 
ority is to get us all out of LotsaTech, with you guys free of medical side effects. Our 
second priority is to blow the whistle on Gerry or...” She was reading the mail 
headers again, “.. . or whoever is behind this.” 

Dixie Mae said, “I don’t think we know enough not to act like idiots.” 

“Good point. Okay, I’ll make a phone call, an innocuous message that should 
mean something to the police if things go really bad. Then I'll talk to the others in 
our grading team. We won’t say anything while we're still at LotsaTech, but once 
away from here we'll scream long and loud. You two . . . it might be safest if you just 
lie low till after dark and we graders get back into town.” 

Victor was nodding. 

Dixie Mae pointed at the mystery email. “What was it you just noticed, Ellen?” 

“Just a coincidence, I think. Without a large sample, you start seeing phantoms.” 

“Speak.” 

“Well, the mailing address, ‘lusting925@freemail.sg’. Building 0925 is on the hill 
crest thataway.” 

“You can’t see that from where we started.” 

“Right. It’s like ‘Lusting’ had to get vou here first. And that’s the other thing. Prof. 
Reich has a senior graduate student named Rob Lusk.” 

Lusk? Lusting? The connection seemed weak to Dixie Mae. “What kind of a guy 
is he?” 

“Rob’s not a particularly friendly fellow, but he’s about two sigmas-smarter than 
the average grad student. He’s the reason Gerry has the big reputation for hard- 
ware. Gerry has been using him for five or six years now, and I bet Rob is getting 
desperate to graduate.” She broke off. “Look. I’m going to go inside and tell Gra- 
ham and the others about this. Then we'll find a place for you to hide for the rest of 
the day.” 

She started toward the door. 

“I’m not going to hide out,” said Dixie Mae. 

Ellen hesitated. “Just till closing time. You’ve seen the rent-a-cops at the main 
gate. This is not a place you can simply stroll out of. But my group will have no trou- 
ble going home this evening. As soon as we're off-site, we'll raise such a stink that the 
press and police will be back here. You'll be safe at home in no time.” 
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Victor was nodding. “Ellen’s right. In fact, it would be even better if we don’t 
spread the story to the other graders. There’s no telling —” 

“I'm not going to hide out!” Dixie Mae looked up the hill. “I’m going to check 
out 0925.” 

“That's crazy, Dixie Mae! You're guaranteed safe if you just hide till the end of 
the work day—and then the cops can do better investigating than anything you 
could manage. You do what Ellen says!” 

“No one tells me what to do, Victor!” said Dixie Mae, while inside she was think- 
ing, Yeah, what I’m doing is a little bit like the plot of a cheap game: teenagers enter 
haunted house, and then split up to be murdered in pieces . . . 

But Ellen Garcia was making assumptions, too. Dixie Mae glared at both of 
them. “I’m following up on this email.” 

Ellen gave her a long look. Whether it was contemptuous or thoughtful wasn’t 
clear. “Just wait for me to tell Graham, okay?” 


Twenty minutes later, the three of them were outdoors again, walking up the long 
grade toward Building 0925. 

Graham the Red might be a smart guy, but he turned out to be a fool, too. He was 
sure that the calendar mystery was just a scam cooked up by Dixie Mae and Victor. 
Ellen wasn’t that good at talking to him—and the two customer support winkies 
were beneath his contempt. Fortunately, most of the other graders had been willing 
to listen. One of them also poked an unpleasant hole in all their assumptions: “So if 
it’s that serious, wouldn’t Gerry have these two under surveillance? You know, the 
Conspiracy Gestapo could arrive any second.” There’d been a moment of appre- 
hensive silence as everyone waited the arrival of bad guys with clubs. 

In the end, everyone including Graham had agreed to keep their mouths shut til] 
after work. Several of them had friends they made cryptic phone calls to, just in 
case. Dixie Mae could tell that most of them tilted toward Ellen’s point of view, but 
however smart they were, they really didn’t want to cross Graham. 

Ellen, on the other hand, was persona non grata for trying to mess up Graham’s 
schedule. She finally lost her temper with the redheaded jerk. 

So now Ellen, Victor, and Dixie Mae were on the yellow brick road—in this 
case, the asphalt econo-cart walkway —leading to Building 0925. 

The LotsaTech campus was new and underpopulated, but there were other peo- 
ple around. Just outside of 0999, they ran into a trio of big guys wearing gray blazers 
like the cops at the main entrance. Victor grabbed Dixie Mae’s arm. “Just act natu- 
ral,” he whispered. 

They ambled past, Victor giving a gracious nod. The three hardly seemed to no- 
tec. 

Victor released Dixie Mae’s arm. “See? You just have to be cool.” 

Ellen had been walking ahead. She dropped back so they were three abreast. “Ei- 
ther we’re being toyed with,” she said, “or they haven’t caught on to us.” 

Dixie Mae touched the email in her pocket. “Well, somebody is toying with us.” 

“You know, that’s the biggest clue we have. | still think it could be somebody try- 
ing to—” 
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Ellen fell silent as a couple of management types came walking the other way. 
These paid them even less attention than the company cops had. 

“—it could be somebody trying to help us.” 

“I guess,” said Dixie Mae. “More likely it’s some sadist using stuff they learned 
while I was drugged up.” 

“Ug. Yeah.” They batted around the possibilities. It was strange. Ellen Garcia was 
as much fun to talk to as Ulysse, even though she had to be about five times smarter 
than either Ulysse or Dixie Mae. 

Now they were close enough to see the lower windows of 0925. This place was a 
double-sized version of 0999 or 0994. There was a catering truck pulled up at the 
ground level. Beyond a green-tinted windbreak they could see couples playing ten- 
nis on the courts south of the building. 

Victor squinted. “Strange. They’ve got some kind of blackout on the windows.” 

“Yeah. We should at least be able to see the strip lights in the ceiling.” 

They drifted off the main path and walked around to where they wouldn’t be 
seen from the catering truck. Even up close, down under the overhang, the windows 
looked just like those on the other buildings. But it wasn’t just dark inside. There was 
nothing but blackness. The inside of the glass was covered with black plastic like 
they put on closed storefronts. 

Victor whipped out his notepad. 

“No phone calls, Victor.” 

“T want to send out a live report, just in case someone gets really mad about us be- 
ing here.” 

“I told you, they've got web access embargoed. Besides, just calling from here 
would trigger 911 locator logic.” 

“Just a short call, to—” 

He looked up and saw that the two women were standing close. “—ah, okay. I'll 
just use it as a local cam.” 

Dixie Mae held out her hand. “Give me the notepad, Victor. We'll take the pic- 
tures.” 

For a moment it looked like he was going refuse. Then he saw how her other 
hand was clenched into a fist. And maybe he remembered the lunchtime stories 
she had told during the week. The week that never was? Whatever the reason, he 
handed the notepad over to her. “You think I’m working for the bad guys?” he 
said. 

“No,” Dixie Mae said (65 percent truthfully, but declining), “I just don’t think 
you'll always do what Ellen suggests. This way we'll get the pictures, but safely.” Be- 
cause of my superior self control. Yeah. 

She started to hand the notepad to Ellen, but the other shook her head. “Just 
keep a record, Dixie Mae. You'll get it back later, Victor.” 

“Oh. Okay, but I want first xmit rights.” He brightened. “You'll be my cameragirl, 
Dixie. Just come back on me anytime I have something important to say.” 

“Will do, Victor.” She panned the notepad camera in a long sweep, away from him. 

No one bothered them as they walked halfway around the ground floor. The 
blackout job was very thorough, but just as at buildings 0994 and 0999, there was an 
ordinary door with an old-fashioned card swipe. 
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Ellen took a closer look. “We disabled the locks on 0999 just for the fun of it. 
Somehow I don’t think these black-plastic guys are that easygoing.” 

“T guess this is as far as we go,” said Victor. 

Dixie Mae stepped close to the door and gave it push. There was no error beep, 
no alarms. The door just swung open. 

Looks of amazement were exchanged. 

Five seconds later they were still standing at the open doorway. What little they 
could see looked like your typical LotsaTech ground floor. “We should shut the 
door and go back,” said Victor. “We’ll be caught red-handed standing here.” 

“Good point.” Ellen stepped inside, followed perforce by Victor, and then Dixie 
Mae taking local video. 

“Wait! Keep the door open, Dixie Mae.” 

leen? 

“This is like an airlock!” They were in a tiny room. Above waist height, its walls 
were Clear glass. There was another door on the far end of the little room. 

Ellen walked forward. “I had a summer job at Livermore last year. They have 
catch boxes like this. You walk inside easy enough—and then there are armed 
guards all around, politely asking you if you're lost.” There were no guards visible 
here. Ellen pressed on the inner door. Locked. She reached up to the latch mecha- 
nism. It looked like cheap plastic. “This should not work,” she said, even as she fid- 
dled at it. 

They could hear voices, but from upstairs. Down here, there was no one to be 
seen. Some of the layout was familiar, though. If this had been Building 0994, the 
hallway on the right would lead to restrooms, a small cafeteria, and a temporary dor- 
mitory. 

Ellen hesitated and stood listening. She looked back at them. “That’s strange. 
That sounds like... Graham!” 

“Can you just trcak the latch, Ellen?” We should 6 upstairs and strangle the two- 
faced weasel with his own ponytail. 

Another sound. A door opening! Dixie Mae ate past Ellen and saw a guy 
coming out of the men’s room. Dixie Mae managed to grab Victor, and the two of 
them dropped behind the lower section of the holding cell. 

“Hey, Ellen,” said the stranger, “you look a bit peaked. Is Graham getting on your 
nerves, too?” 

Ellen gave a squeaky laugh. “Y-yeah . . . so what else is new?” 

Dixie Mae twisted the notepad and held it so the camera eye looked through the 
glass. In the tiny screen, she could see that the stranger was smiling. He was dressed 
in tee-shirt and knee-pants and he had some kind of glittering badge on a loop 
around his neck. 

Ellen’s mouth opened and shut a couple of times, but nothing came out. She 
doesn’t know this guy from Adam. 

The stranger was still clueless, but— “Hey, where’s your badge?” 

“Oh... damn. I must have left in the john,” said Ellen. “And now I’ve locked 
myself out.” 

“You know the rules,” he said, but his tone was not threatening. He did something 
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on his side of the door. It opened and Ellen stepped through, blocking the guy’s 
view of what was behind her. 

“I’m sorry. I, uh, I got flustered.” 

“That’s okay. Graham will eventually shut up. I just wish he’d pay more attention 
to what the professionals are asking of him.” 

Ellen nodded. “Yeah, I hear you!” Like she was really, really agreeing with him. 

“Y’see, Graham’s not splitting the topics properly. The idea is to be both broad 
and deep.” 

Ellen continued to make understanding noises. The talkative stranger was full of 
details about some sort of a NSA project, but he was totally ignorant of the three in- 
truders. 

There were light footsteps on the stairs, and a familiar voice. “Michael, how long 
are you going to be? | want to—” The voice cut off in a surprised squeak. 

On the notepad display, Dixie Mae could see two brown-haired girls staring at 
each other with identical expressions of amazement. They sidled around each other 
for a moment, exchanging light slaps. It wasn’t fighting . . . it was as if each thought 
the other was some kind of trick video. Ellen Garcia, meet Ellen Garcia. 

The stranger — Michael? —stared with equal astonishment, first at one Ellen and 
then the other. The Ellens made inarticulate noises just loud enough to interrupt 
each other and make them even more upset. 

Finally Michael said, “I take it you don’t have a twin sister, Ellen?” 

“No!” said both. 

“So one of you is an impostor. But you’ve spun around so often now that I can’t 
tell who is the original. Ha.” He pointed at one of the Ellens. “Another good reason 
for having security badges.” 

But Ellen and Ellen were ignoring everyone except themselves. Except for their 
chorus of “No!”, their words were just mutual interruptions, unintelligible. Finally, 
they hesitated and gave each other a nasty smile. Each reached into her pocket. One 
came out with a dollar coin, and the other came out empty. 

“Ha! I’ve got the token. Deadlock broken.” The other grinned and nodded. 
Dollar-coin Ellen turned to Michael. “Look, we’re both real. And we’re both only- 
children.” 

Michael looked from one to the other. “You're certainly not clones, either.” 

“Obviously,” said the token holder. She looked at the other Ellen and asked, 


“Fridge-rot?” 

The other nodded and said, “In April I made that worse.” And both of them 
laughed. 

Token holder: “Gerry’s exam in Olson Hall?” 

"Yui: 


Token holder: “Michael?” 

“After that,” the other replied, and then she blushed. After a second the token 
holder blushed, too. 

Michael said dryly, “And you're not perfectly identical.” 

Token holder Ellen gave him a crooked smile. “True. I’ve never seen you before in 
my life.” She turned and tossed the dollar coin to the other Ellen, left hand to left hand. 
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And now that Ellen had the floor. She was also the version wearing a security 
badge. Call her NSA Ellen. “As far as |—we—can tell, we had the same stream of 
consciousness up through the day we took Gerry Reich’s recruitment exam. Since 
then, we’ve had our own lives. We've even got our own new friends.” She was look- 
ing in the direction of Dixie Mae’s camera. 

Grader Ellen turned to follow her gaze. “Come on out, guys. We can see your 
camera lens.” | 

Victor and Dixie Mae stood and walked out of the security cell. 

“A right invasion you are,” said Michael, and he did not seem to be joking. 

NSA Ellen put her hand on his arm. “Michael, I don’t think we’re in Kansas any- 
more.” 

“Indeed! I’m simply dreaming.” 

“Probably. But if not—” she exchanged glances with grader Ellen * 
should find out what’s been done to us. Is the meeting room clear?” 

“Last I looked. Yes, we're not likely to be bothered in there.” He led them down a 
hallway toward what was simply a janitor’s closet back in Building 0994. 
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—maybe we 


Michael Lee and NSA Ellen were working on still another of Professor Reich’s proj- 
ects. “Y’see,” said Michael, “Professor Reich has a contract with my colleagues to 
compare our surveillance software with what intense human analysis might accom- 
plish.” 

“Yes,” said NSA Ellen, “the big problem with surveillance has always been the 
enormous amount of stuff there is to look at. The spook agencies use lots of automa- 
tion and have lots of great specialists— people like Michael here—but they're just 
overwhelmed. Anyway, Gerry had the idea that even though that problem can’t be 
solved, maybe a team of spooks and graduate students could at least estimate how 
much the NSA programs are missing.” 

Michael Lee nodded. “We're spending the entire summer looking at 1300 to 
1400UTC 10 June 2012, backwards and forwards and up and down, but on just 
three narrow topic areas.” 

Grader Ellen interrupted him. “And this is your first day on the job, right?” 

“Oh, no. We’ve been at this for almost a month now.” He gave a little smile. “My 
whole career has been the study of contemporary China. Yet this is the first assign- 
ment where I’ve had enough time to look at the data I’m supposed to pontificate 
upon. It would be a real pleasure if we didn’t have to enforce security on these ram- 
bunctious graduate students.” 

NSA Ellen patted him on the shoulder. “But if it weren’t for Michael here, I’d be 
as frazzled as poor Graham. One month down and two months to go.” 

“You think it’s August?” said Dixie Mae. 

“Yes, indeed.” He glanced at his watch. “The 10 August it is.” 

Grader Ellen smiled and told him the various dates the rest of them thought to- 
day was. 

“It’s some kind of drug hallucination thing,” said Victor. “Before we thought it 
was just Gerry Reich’s doing. Now I think it’s the government torquing our brains.” 
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Both Ellens looked at him; you could tell they both knew Victor from way back. 
But they seemed to take what he was saying seriously. “Could be,” they both said. 

“Sorry,” grader Ellen said to NSA Ellen. “You've got the dollar.” 

“You could be right, Victor. But cognition is my—our—specialty. We two are 
something way beyond normal dreaming or hallucinations.” 

“Except that could be illusion, too,” said Victor. 

“Stuff it, Victor,” said Dixie Mae. “If it’s all a dream, we might as well give up.” 
She looked at Michael Lee. “What is the government up to?” 

Michael shrugged. “The details are classified, but it’s just a post hoc survey. The 
isolation rules seem to be something that Professor Reich has worked out with my 
agency.” 

NSA Ellen flicked a glance at her double. The two had a brief and strange con- 
versation, mostly half-completed words and phrases. Then NSA Ellen continued, 
“Mr. Renaissance Man Gerry Reich seems to be at the center of everything. He used 
some standard personality tests to pick out articulate, motivated people for the cus- 
tomer support job. I bet they do a very good job on their first day.” 

Yeah. Dixie Mae thought of Ulysse. And of herself. 

NSA Ellen continued, “Gerry filtered out another group—graduate students in 
just the specialty for grading all his various exams and projects.” 

“We only worked on one exam,” said grader Ellen. But she wasn’t objecting. 
There was an odd smile on her face, the look of someone who has cleverly figured 
out some very bad news. 

“And then he got a bunch of government spooks and CS grads for this surveil- 
lance project that Michael and | are on.” 

Michael looked mystified. Victor looked vaguely sullen, his own theories lying 
trampled somewhere in the dust. “But,” said Dixie Mae, “your surveillance group 
has been going for a month you say...” 

Victor: “And the graders do have phone contact with the outside!” 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” said grader Ellen. “I made three phone calls to- 
day. The third was after you and Dixie Mae showed up. That was voicemail to a 
friend of mine at MIT. I was cryptic, but I tried to say enough that my friend would 
raise hell if I disappeared. The others calls were—” 

“Voicemail, too?” asked NSA Ellen. 

“One was voicemail. The other call was to Bill Richardson. We had a nice chat 
about the party he’s having Saturday. But Bill —” 

“Bill took Reich’s ‘job test’ along with the rest of us!” 

“Right.” 

Where this was heading was worse than Victor’s dream theory. “S-so what has 
been done to us?” said Dixie Mae. 

Michael’s eyes were wide, though he managed a tone of dry understatement: 
“Pardon a backward Han language specialist. You’re thinking we’re just personality 
uploads? I thought that was science fiction.” 

Both Ellens laughed. One said, “Oh, it is science fiction, and not just the latest 
Kywrack episode. The genre goes back almost a century.” 

The other: “There’s Sturgeon’s ‘Microcosmic God’.” 
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The first: “That would be rich; Gerry beware then! But there’s also Pohl’s “Tunnel 
Under the World’.” 

“Cripes. We're toast if that’s the scenario.” 

“Okay, but how about Varley’s ‘Overdrawn at the Memory Bank’?” 

“How about Wilson’s Darwinia?” 

“Or Moravec’s ‘Pigs in Cyberspace’?” 

“Or Galouye’s Simulacron-3?” 

“Or Vinge’s deathcubes?” 

Now that the ‘twins’ were not in perfect synch, their words were a building, rapid- 
fire chorus, climaxing with: 

“Brin’s ‘Stones of Significance’!” 

“Or Kiln People!” 

“No, it couldn’t be that.” Abruptly they stopped, and nodded at each other. A lit- 
tle bit grimly, Dixie Mae thought. In all, the conversation was just as inscrutable as 
their earlier self-interrupted spasms. 

Fortunately, Victor was there to rescue pedestrian minds. “It doesn’t matter. The 
fact is, uploading is only sci-fi. It’s worse that faster-than-light travel. There’s not even 
a theoretical basis for uploads.” 

Each Ellen raised her left hand and made a faffling gesture. “Not exactly, Victor.” 

The token holder continued, “I’d say there is a theoretical basis for saying that up- 
loads are theoretically possible.” They gave a lopsided smile. “And guess who is re- 
sponsible for that? Gerry Reich. Back in 2005, way before he was famous as a 
multi-threat genius, he had a couple of papers about upload mechanisms. The the- 
ory was borderline kookiness and even the simplest demo would take far more pro- 
cessing power than any supercomputer of the time.” 

“Just for a one-personality upload.” 

“So Gerry and his Reich Method were something of a laughingstock.” 

“After that, Gerry dropped the idea—just what you’d expect, considering the show- 
man he is. But now he’s suddenly world-famous, successful in half a dozen different 
helds. I think something happened. Somebody solved his hardware problem for him.” 

Dixie Mae stared at her email. “Rob Lusk,” she said, quietly. 

“Yup,” said grader Ellen. She explained about the mail. 

Michael was unconvinced. “I don’t know, E-Ellen. Granted, we have an extraor- 
dinary miracle here—” gesturing at both of them, “—but speculating about cause 
seems to me a bit like a sparrow understanding the 405 Freeway.” 

“No,” said Dixie Mae, and they all looked back her way. She felt so frightened 
and so angry—but of the two, angry was better: “Somebody has set us up! It started 
in those superclean restrooms in Olson Hall —” 

“Olson Hall,” said Michael. “You were there too? The lavs smelled like a hospi- 
tal! I remember thinking that just as I went in, but—hey, the next thing I remember 
is being on the bus, coming up here.” 

Like a hospital. Dixie Mae felt rising panic. “M-maybe we're all that’s left.” She 
looked at the twins. “This uploading thing, does it kill the originals?” 

It was kind of a showstopper question; for a moment everyone was silent. Then 
the token holder said, “I—don’t think so, but Gerry’s papers were mostly theoreti- 
eal. 
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Dixie Mae beat down the panic; rage did have its uses. What can we know from 
here on the inside? “So far we know more than thirty of us who took the Olson Hall 
exams and ended up here. If we were all murdered, that'd be hard to cover up. Let’s 
suppose we still have a life.” Inspiration: “And maybe there are things we can fig- 
ure! We have three of Reich’s experiments to compare. There are differences, and 
they tell us things.” She looked at the twins. “You've already figured this out, 
haven't you? The Ellen we met first is grading papers—just a one-day job, she’s 
told. But I'll bet that every night, when they think they’re going home—Lusk or 
Reich or whoever is doing this just turns them off, and cycles them back to do some 
other ‘one-day’ job.” 

“Same with our customer support,” said Victor, a grudging agreement. 

“Almost. We had six davs of product familiarization, and then our first day on the 
job. We were all so enthusiastic. You're right, Ellen, on our first day we are great!” 
Poor Ulysse, poor me; we thought we were going somewhere with our lives. “I'll bet we 
disappear tonight, too.” 

Grader Ellen was nodding. “Customer-support-in-a-box, restarted and restarted, 
so it’s always fresh.” 

“But there are still problems,” said the other one. “Eventually, the lag in dates 
would tip you off.” 

“Maybe, or maybe the mail headers are automatically forged.” 

“But internal context could contradict —” 

“Or maybe Gerry has solved the cognitive haze problem—” The two were off 
into their semi-private language. 

Michael interrupted them. “Not everybody is recycled. The point of our net- 
tracking project is that we spend the entire summer studying just one hour of net- 
work traffic.” 

The twins smiled. “So you think,” said the token holder. “Yes, in this building 
were not rebooted after every imaginary day. Instead, they run us the whole ‘sum- 
mer — minutes of computer time instead of seconds? —to analyze one hour of net- 
work traffic. And then they run us again, on a different hour. And so on and on.” 

Michael said, “] can’t imagine technology that powerful.” 

The token holder said, “Neither can J really, but—” 

Victor interrupted with, “Maybe this is the Darwinia scenario. You know: we're 
just the toys of some superadvanced intelligence.” 

“No!” said Dixie Mae. “Not superadvanced. Customer support and net surveil- 
lance are valuable things in our own real world. Whoever’s doing this is just getting 
slave labor, run really, really fast.” 

Grader Ellen glowered. “And grading his exams for him! That’s the sort of thing 
that shows me it’s really Gerry behind this. He’s making chumps of all of us, and re- 
running us before we catch on or get seriously bored.” 

NSA Ellen had the same expression, but a different complaint: “We have been se- 
riously bored here.” 

Michael nodded. “Those from the government side are a patient lot; we've kept 
the graduate students in line. We can last three months. But it does. . . rankle . . . to 
learn that the reward for our patience is that we get to do it all over again. Damn. 
I'm sorry, Ellen.” 
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“But now we know!” said Dixie Mae. 

“And what good does it do you?” Victor laughed. “So you guessed this time. But 
at the end of the microsecond day, poof, it’s reboot time and everything you’ve 
learned is gone.” 

“Not this time.” Dixie Mae looked away from him, down at her email. The cheap 
paper was crumpled and stained. A digital fake, but so are we. “I don’t think we’re 
the only people who’ve figured things out.” She slid the printout across the table, to- 
ward grader Ellen. “You thought it meant Rob Lusk was in this building.” 

“Yeah, I did.” 

“Who’s Rob Lusk?” said Michael. 

“A weirdo,” NSA Ellen said absently. “Gerry's best grad student.” Both Ellens 
were staring at the email. . 

“The 0999 reference led Dixie Mae to my grading team. Then I pointed out the 
source address.” 

“lusting925@freemail.sg?” 

“Yes. And that got us here.” 

“But there’s no Rob Lusk here,” said NSA Ellen. “Huh! I like these fake mail 
headers.” 

“Yeah. They’re longer than the whole message body!” 

Michael had stood to look over the Ellens’ shoulders. Now he reached between 
them to tap the message. “See there, in the middle of the second header? That looks 
like Pinyin with the tone marks written in-line.” 

“So what does it say?” 

“Well, if it’s Mandarin, it would be the number ‘nine hundred and seventeen’.” 

Victor was leaning forward on his elbows. “That has to be coincidence. How 
could Lusting know just who we’d encounter?” 

“Anybody know of a Building 0917?” said Dixie Mae. 

“T don’t,” said Michael. “We don’t go out of our building except to the pool and 
tennis courts.” 

The twins shook their heads. “I haven’t seen it... and right now J don’t want to 
risk an intranet query.” 

Dixie Mae thought back to the LotsaTech map that had been in the welcome- 
aboard brochures. “If there is such a place, it would be farther up the hill, maybe 
right at the top. I say we go up there.” 

“But—” said Victor. 

“Don’t give me that garbage about waiting for the police, Victor, or about not be- 
ing idiots. This isn’t Kansas anymore, and this email is the only clue we have.” 

“What should we tell the people here?” said Michael. 

“Don’t tell them anything! We just sneak off. We want the operation here to go 
on normally, so Gerry or whoever doesn’t suspect.” 

The two Ellens looked at each other, a strange, sad expression on their faces. 
Suddenly they both started singing “Home on the Range,” but with weird lyrics: 


“Oh, give me a clone 
Of my own flesh and bone 
With—” 
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They paused and simultaneously blushed. “What a dirty mind that man Garrett 
had.” 

“Dirty but deep.” NSA Ellen turned to Michael, and she seemed to blush even. 
more. “Never mind, Michael. I think . . . you and J should stay here.” 

“No, wait,” said Dixie Mae. “Where we're going we may have to convince some- 
one that this crazy story is true. You Ellens are the best evidence we have.” 

The argument went round and round. At one point, Dixie Mae noticed with 
wonder that the two Ellens actually seemed to be arguing against each other. 

“We don’t know enough to decide,” Victor kept whining. 

“We have to do something, Victor. We know what happens to you and me if we 
sit things out till closing time this afternoon.” 

In the end Michael did stay behind. He was more likely to be believed by his gov- 
ernment teammates. If the Ellens and Dixie Mae and Victor could bring back some 
real information, maybe the NSA group could do some good. 

“We'll be a network of people trying to break this wheel of time.” Michael was 
trying to sound wryly amused, but once he said the words he was silent, and none of 
the others could think of anything better to say. 


Up near the hilltop, there were not nearly as many buildings, and the ones that 
Dixie Mae saw were single story, as though they were just entrances to something 
under the hills. The trees were stunted and the grass yellower. 

Victor had an explanation. “It’s the wind. You see this in lots of exposed land 
near the coast. Or maybe they just don’t water very much up here.” 

An Ellen—from behind, Dixie Mae couldn't tell which one —said, “Either way, 
the fabrication is awesome.” 

Right. A fabrication. “That’s something I don’t understand,” said Dixie Mae. 
“The best movie fx don’t come close to this. How can their computers be this good?” 

“Well for one thing,” said the other Ellen, “cheating is a lot easier when you're 
also simulating the observers.” 

as.” 

“Yup. Everywhere you look, you see detail, but it’s always at the center of your fo- 
cus. We humans don’t keep everything we’ve seen and everything we know all in 
mind at the same time. We have millions of years of evolution invested in ignoring 
almost everything, and conjuring sense out of nonsense.” 

Dixie Mae looked southward into the haze. It was all so real: the dry hot breeze, 
the glint of aircraft sliding down the sky toward LAX, the bulk of the Empire State 
Building looming up from the skyscrapers at the center of downtown. 

“There are probably dozens of omissions and contradictions around us every sec- 
ond, but unless they’re brought together in our attention all at once we don’t notice 
them.” 

“Like the time discrepancy,” said Dixie Mae. 

“Right! In fact, the biggest problem with all our theories is not how we could be 
individually duped, but how the fraud could work with many communicating indi- 
viduals all at once. That takes hardware beyond anything that exists, maybe a hun- 
dred liters of Bose condensate.” 
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“Some kind of quantum computer breakthrough,” said Victor. 

Both Ellens turned to look at him, eyebrows raised. 

“Hey, I’m a journalist. I read it in the Bruin science section.” 

The twins’ reply was something more than a monologue and less than a conver- 
sation: 

“Well... even so, you have a point. In fact, there were rumors this spring that 
Gerry had managed to scale Gershenfeld’s coffee cup coherence scheme.” 

“Yeah, how he had five hundred liters of Bose condensate at room temperature.” 

“But those stories started way after he had already become Mr. Renaissance Man. 
It doesn’t make sense.” 

We're not the first people hijacked. “Maybe,” said Dixie Mae, “maybe he started 
out with something simple, like a single superspeed human. Could Gerry run a sin- 
gle upload with the kind of supercomputers we have nowadays?” 

“Well, that’s more conceivable than this... oh. Okay, so an isolated genius was 
used to do a century or so of genius work on quantum computing. That sounds like 
the deathcube scenario. If it were me, after a hundred years of being screwed like 
that, I’d give Gerry one hell of a surprise.” 

“Yeah, like instead of a cure for cancer, he'd get airborne rabies targeted on the 
proteome of scumbag middle-aged male CS profs.” 

The twins sounded as bloody-minded as Dixie Mae. 


They walked another couple of hundred yards. The lawn degenerated into islands of 
crabgrass in bare dirt. The breeze was a hot whistling along the ridgeline. The twins 
stopped every few paces to look closely, now at the vegetation, now at a guide sign 
along the walkway. They were mumbling at each other about the details of what 
they were seeing, as if they were trying to detect inconsistencies: 

“... really, really good. We agree on everything we see.” 

“Maybe Gerry is saving cycles, running us as cognitive subthreads off the same 
process.” 

“Ha! No wonder we're still so much in synch.” 

Mumble, mumble. “There’s really a lot we can infer—” 

“once we accept the insane premise of all this.” 

There was still no “Building 0917,” but what buildings they did see had lower and 
lower numbers: 0933, 0921.... 

A loud group of people crossed their path just ahead. They were singing. They 
looked like programmers. 

“Just be cool,” an Ellen said softly. “That conga line is straight out of the Lotsa- 
Tech employee motivation program. The programmers have onsite parties when 
they reach project milestones.” 

“More victims?” said Victor. “Or Als?” 

“They might be victims. But I'll bet all the people we’ve seen along this path are 
just low-level scenery. There’s nothing in Reich’s theories that would make true Als 
possible.” 

Dixie Mae watched the singers as they drifted down the hillside. This was the 
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third time they had seen something-like-people on the walkway. “It doesn’t make 
sense, Ellen. We think we’re just—” 

“Simulation processes.” 

“Yeah, simulation processes, inside some sort of super supercomputer. But if 
that’s true, then whoever is behind this should be able to spy on us better than any 
Big Brother ever could in the real world. We should’ve been caught and rebooted 
the minute we began to get suspicious.” 

Both Ellens started to answer. They stopped, then interrupted each other again. 

“Back to who’s-got-the-token,” one said, holding up the dollar coin. “Dixie Mae, 
that is a mystery, but not as big as it seems. If Reich is using the sort of upload and 
simulation techniques I know about, then what goes on inside our minds can’t be in- 
terpreted directly. Thoughts are just too idiosyncratic, too scattered. If we are simu- 
lations in a large quantum computer, even environment probes would be hard to 
run.” 

“You mean things like spy cameras?” 

“Yes. ‘They would be hard to implement, since in fact they would be snooping on 
the state of our internal imagery. All this is complicated by the fact that we’re proba- 
bly running thousands of times faster than real time. There are maybe three ways 
that Gerry could snoop: he could just watch team output, and if it falls off, he’d 
know that something had gone wrong—and he might reboot on general principles.” 

Suddenly Dixie Mae was very glad that they hadn’t taken more volunteers on this 
hike. 

“The second snoop method is just to look at things we write or the output of soft- 
ware we explicitly run. I'll bet that anything that we perceive as linear text is capable 
of outside interpretation.” She looked at Victor. “That’s why no note-taking.” Dixie 
Mae still had his notepad. 

“It’s kinda stupid,” said Victor. “First it was no pictures and now not even notes. 

“Hey, look!” said the Ellens. “BO917!” But it wasn’t a building, just a small sign 
wedged among the rocks. 

They scrambled off the asphalt onto a dirt path that led directly up the hillside. 

Now they were so near the hill crest that the horizon was just a few yards away. Dixie 
Mae couldn’t see any land beyond. She remembered a movie where poor slobs like 
themselves got to the edge of the simulation . . . and found the wall at the end of their 
universe. But they took a few more steps and she could see over the top. There was a 
vista of further, lower hills, dropping down into the San Fernando Valley. Not quite 
hidden in the haze she could see the familiar snakey line of Highway 101. Tarzana. 

Ellen and Ellen and Victor were not taking in the view. They were staring at the 
sign at the side of the path. Fifteen feet beyond that was a construction dig. There 
were building supplies piled neatly along the edge of the cut, and a robo-Cat parked 
on the far side. It might have been the beginning of the construction of a standard- 
model LotsaTech building . . . except that in the far side of the pit, almost hidden in 
shadows, there was a circular metal plug, like a bank vault door in some old movie. 

“I have this theory,” said the token holder. “If we get through that door, we may 
find out what your email is all about.” 

“Yup.” The twins bounced down a steeply cut treadway into the pit. Dixie Mae 
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and Victor scrambled after them, Victor clumsily bumping into her on the way 
down. The bottom of the pit was like nothing before. There were no windows, no 
card swipe. And up close, Dixie Mae could see that the vault door was pitted and 
scratched. 

“They're mixing metaphors,” said the token holder. “This entrance looks older 
than the pit.” 

“Tt looks old as the hills,” Dixie Mae said, running her hand over the uneven 
metal—and half expecting to feel weirdo runes. “Somebody is trying to give us 
clues . . . or somebody is a big sadist. So what do we do? Knock a magic knock?” 

“Why not?” The two Ellens took her tattered email and laid it out flat on the 
metal of the door. They studied the mail headers for a minute, mumbling to each 
other. The token holder tapped on the metal, then pushed. 

“Together,” they said, and tapped out a random something, but perfectly in 
synch, 

That had all the effect you’d expect of tapping your fingers on ten tons of dead 
steel. 

The token holder handed the email back to Dixie Mae. “You try something.” 

But what? Dixie Mae stepped to the door. She stood there, feeling clueless. Off to 
the side, almost hidden by the curve of the metal plug, Victor had turned away. 

He had the notepad. 

“Hey!” She slammed him into the side of the pit. Victor pushed her away, but by 
then the Ellens were on him. There was a mad scramble as the twins tried to do all 
the same things to Victor. Maybe that confused him. Anyway, it gave Dixie Mae a 
chance to come back and punch him in the face. 

“T got it!” One of the twins jumped back from the fighting. She had the notepad 
in her hands. 

They stepped away from Victor. He wasn’t going to get his notepad back. “So, 
Ellen,” said Dixie Mae, not taking her eyes off the sprawled figure, “what was that 
third method for snooping on us?” 

“T think you’ve already guessed. Gerry could fool some idiot into uploading as a 
spy.” She was looking over her twin’s shoulder at the notepad screen. 

Victor picked himself up. For a moment he looked sullen, and then the old su- 
perior smile percolated across his features. “You're crazy. I just want to break this 
story back in the real world. Don’t you think that if Reich were using spies, he’d just 
upload himself?” 

“That depends.” 

The one holding the notepad read aloud: “You just typed in: °925 999 994 know. 
reboot’. That doesn’t sound like journalism to me, Victor.” 

“Hey, I was being dramatic.” He thought for a second, and then laughed. “It 
doesn’t matter anymore! I got the warning out. You won’t remember any of this after 
you're rebooted.” 

Dixie Mae stepped toward him. “And you won’t remember that I broke your 
neck.” 

Victor tried to look suave and jump backwards at the same time. “In fact, I will 
remember, Dixie Mae. See, once you're gone, I'll be merged back into my body in 
Doc Reich's lab, 
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“And we'll be dead again!” 

Ellen held up the notepad. “Maybe not as soon as Victor thinks. I notice he 
never got past the first line of his message; he never pressed return. Now, depending 
on how faithfully this old notepad’s hardware is being emulated, his treason is still 
trapped in a local cache —and Reich is still clueless about us.” 

For a moment, Victor looked worried. Then he shrugged. “So you get to live 
the rest of this run, maybe corrupt some other projects—ones a lot more impor- 
tant than you. On the other hand, I did learn about the email. When I get back 
and tell Doc Reich, he’ll know what to do. You won't be going rogue in the fu- 
tage.” 

Everyone was silent for a second. The wind whistled across the yellow-blue sky 
above the pit. 

And then the twins gave Victor the sort of smile he had bestowed on them so of- 
ten. The token holder said, “I think your mouth is smarter than you are, Victor. You 
asked the right question a second ago: Why doesn’t Gerrv Reich upload himself to 
be the spy? Why does he have to use you?” 

“Well,” Victor frowned. “Hey, Doc Reich is an important man. He doesn’t have 
time to waste with security work like this.” 

“Really, Victor? He can’t spare even a copy of himself?” 

Dixie Mae got the point. She closed in on Victor. “So how many times have you 
been merged back into your original?” 

“This is my first time here!” Everybody but Victor laughed, and he rushed on, 
“But I’ve seen the merge done!” 

“Then why won't Reich do it for us?” 

“Merging is too expensive to waste on work threads like you,” but now Victor was 
not even convincing himself. 

The Ellens laughed again. “Are you really a UCLA journalism grad, Victor? I 
thought they were smarter than this. So Gerry showed you a re-merge, did he? I 
bet that what you actually saw was a lot of equipment and someone going through 
very dramatic convulsions. And then the ‘subject’ told you a nice story about all 
the things he’d seen in our little upload world. And all the time they were laugh- 
ing at you behind their hands. See, Reich’s upload theory depends on having a 
completely regular target. ] know that theory: the merge problem—loading onto 
an existing mind—is exponential in the neuron count. There’s no way back, Vic- 
tor.” 

Victor was backing away from them. His expression flickered between superior 
sneer and stark panic. “What you think doesn’t matter. You're just going to be re- 
booted at 5 p.m. And you don’t know everything.” He began fiddling with the fly zip- 
per on his pants. “You see, [—I can escape!” 

“Get him?” 

Dixie Mae was closest. It didn’t matter. 

There was no hazy glow, no sudden popping noise. She simply fell through thin 
air, right where Victor had been standing. 

She picked herself up and stared at the ground. Some smudged footprints were 
the only sign Victor had been there. She turned back to the twins. “So he could re- 
merge after all?” 
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“Not likely,” said the token holder. “Victor's zipper was probably a thread self- 
terminate mechanism.” 

“His pants zipper?” 

They shrugged. “I dunno. To leak out? Gerry has a perverse sense of humor.” But 
neither twin looked amused. They circled the spot where Victor had left and kicked 
unhappily at the dirt. The token holder said, “Cripes. Nothing in Victor’s life be- 
came him like the leaving it. I don’t think we have even till ‘5 p.m. now. A thread ter- 
minate signal is just the sort of thing that would be easy to detect from the outside. 
So Gerry won’t know the details, but he—” 

“—or his equipment—” 

“—will soon know there is a problem and—” 

“—that it’s probably a security problem.” 

“So how long do we have before we lose the day?” said Dixie Mae. 

“If an emergency reboot has to be done manually, we'll probably hit 5 p.M. first. 
If it’s automatic, well, I know you won't feel insulted if the world ends in the middle 
of a syllable.” 

“Whatever it is, I’m going to use the time.” Dixie Mae picked her email up from 
where it lay by the vault entrance. She waved the paper at the impassive steel. “I’m 
not going back! I’m here and I want some explanations!” 

Nothing. 

The two Ellens stood there, out of ideas and looking unhappy—or maybe that 
amounted to the same thing. 

“Tm not giving up,” Dixie Mae said to them, and pounded on the metal. 

“No, I don’t think you are,” said the token holder. But now they were looking at 
her strangely. “I think we—you at least— must have been through this before.” 

“Yeah. And I must have messed up every time.” 

“No... 1 don’t think so.” They pointed at the email that she held crumpled in 
her hand. “Where do you think all those nasty secrets come from, Dixie Mae?” 

“How the freakin’ heck do I know? That’s the whole reason I—” and then she felt 
smart and stupid at the same time. She leaned her head against the shadowed metal. 
“Oh. Oh oh oh!” 

She looked down at the email hardcopy. The bottom part was torn, smeared, al- 
most illegible. No matter; that part she had memorized. The Ellens had gone over 
the headers one by one. But now we shouldn't be looking for technical secrets or grad 
student inside jokes. Maybe we should be looking for numbers that mean something 
to Dixie Mae Leigh. 

“If there were uploaded souls guarding the door, what you two have already done 
ought to be enough. I think you're right. It’s some pattern I’m ed at all. But if they 
did, it was reasonable to think that they might be found in a place such as 
this. 

He looked up. The sky was radiant with brilliant golden light. He took a 
deep breath and smiled and set out across the ficecy nothingness of this airy 
world to see if he could find the gods. 


Tanner said, “What do you think now? Still so pessimistic?” 
“It’s too early to say,” said Richardson, looking glum. 
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“He looks like Socrates, doesn’t he?” 

“That was the easy part. We’ve got plenty of descriptions of Socrates that 
came down from people who knew him, the flat wide nose, the bald head, 
the thick lips, the short neck. A standard Socrates face that everybody rec- 
ognizes, just as they do Sherlock Holmes, or Don Quixote. So that’s how 
we made him look. It doesn’t signify anything important. It’s what’s going 
on inside his head that'll determine whether we really have Socrates.” 

“He seems calm and good-humored as he wanders around in there. The 
way a philosopher should.” 

“Pizarro seemed just as much of a philosopher when we turned him loose 
in the tank.” 

“Pizarro may be just as much of a philosopher,” Tanner said. “Neither 
man’s the sort who'd be likely to panic if he found himself in some mysterious 
place.” Richardson’s negativism was beginning to bother him. It was as if 
the two men had exchanged places: Richardson now uncertain of the range 
and power of his own program, Tanner pushing the way on and on toward 
bigger and better things. 

Bleakly Richardson said, “I’m still pretty skeptical. We've tried the new 
parallax filters, yes. But I’m afraid we're going to run into the same problem 
the French did with Don Quixote, and that we did with Holmes and Moses 
and Caesar. There’s too much contamination of the data by myth and fantasy. 
The Socrates who has come down to us is as much fictional as real, or 
maybe all fictional. For all we know, Plato made up everything we think 
we know about him, the same way Conan Doyle made up Holmes. And 
what we’re going to get, I’m afraid, will be something second-hand, some- 
thing lifeless, something lacking in the spark of self-directed intelligence that 
we're after.” 

“But the new filters—” 

“Perhaps. Perhaps.” 

Tanner shook his head stubbornly. “Holmes and Don Quixote are fiction 
through and through. They exist in only one dimension, constructed for us 
by their authors. You cut through the distortions and fantasies of later readers 
and commentators and all you find underneath is a made-up character. A 
lot of Socrates may have been invented by Plato for his own purposes, but 
a lot wasn’t. He really existed. He took an actual part in civic activities in 
fifth-century Athens. He figures in books by a lot of other contemporaries 
of his besides Plato’s dialogues. That gives us the parallax you’re looking for, 
doesn’t it—the view of him from more than one viewpoint?” 

“Maybe it does. Maybe not. We got nowhere with Moses. Was he fic- 
tional?” 

“Who can say? All you had to go by was the Bible. And a ton of Biblical 
commentary, for whatever that was worth. Not much, apparently.” 

“And Caesar? You're not going to tell me that Caesar wasn’t real,” said 
Richardson. “But what we have of him is evidently contaminated with myth. 
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When we synthesized him we got nothing but a caricature, and I don’t have 
to remind you how fast even that broke down into sheer gibberish.” 

“Not relevant,” Tanner said. “Caesar was early in the project. You know 
much more about what you’re doing now. I think this is going to work.” 

Richardson’s dogged pessimism, Tanner decided, must be a defense mech- 
anism, designed to insulate himself against the possibility of a new failure. 
Socrates, after all, hadn’t been Richardson’s own choice. And this was the 
first time he had used these new enhancement methods, the parallax program 
that was the latest refnement of the process. 

Tanner looked at him. Richardson remained silent. 

“Go on,” Tanner said. “Bring up Pizarro and let the two of them talk to 
each other. Then we'll find out what sort of Socrates you’ve conjured up 
heen 


Once again there was a disturbance in the distance, a little dark blur on 
the pearly horizon, a blotch, a flaw in the gleaming whiteness. Another 
demon is arriving, Pizarro thought. Or perhaps it is the same one as before, 
the American, the one who liked to show himself only as a face, with short 
hair and no beard. 

But as this one drew closer Pizarro saw that he was different from the last, 
short and stocky, with broad shoulders and a deep chest. He was nearly bald 
and his thick beard was coarse and unkempt. He looked old, at least sixty, 
maybe sixty-five. He looked very ugly, too, with bulging eyes and a flat nose 
that had wide, flaring nostrils, and a neck so short that his oversized head 
seemed to sprout straight from his trunk. All he wore was a thin, ragged 
brown robe. His feet were bare. 

“You, there,” Pizarro called out. “You! Demon! Are you also an Amer- 
ican, demon?” 

“Your pardon. An Athenian, did you say?” 

“American is what I said. That’s what the last one was. Is that where you 
come from too, demon? America?” 

A shrug. “No, I think not. Iam of Athens.” There was a curious mocking 
twinkle in the demon’s eyes. 

“A Greek? This demon is a Greek?” 

“I am of Athens,” the ugly one said again. “My name is Socrates, the son 
of Sophroniscus. I could not tell you what a Greek is, so perhaps I may be 
one, but I think not, unless a Greek is what you call a man of Athens.” He 
spoke in a slow, plodding way, like one who was exceedingly stupid. Pizarro 
had sometimes met men like this before, and in his experience they were 
generally not as stupid as they wanted to be taken for. He felt caution rising 
in him. “And I am no demon, but just a plain man: very plain, as you can 
easily see.” 

Pizarro snorted. “You like to chop words, do you?” 

“It is not the worst of amusements, my friend,” said the other, and put 
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his hands together behind his back in the most casual way, and stood there 
calmly, smiling, looking off into the distance, rocking back and forth on the 


balls of his feet. 


“Well?” Tanner said. “Do we have Socrates or not? I say that’s the genuine 
article there.” 

Richardson looked up and nodded. He seemed relieved and quizzical both 
at once. “So far so good, I have to say. He’s coming through real and true.” 

pMics. © 

“We may actually have worked past the problem of information contam- 
ination that ruined some of the earlier simulations. We’re not getting any 
of the signal degradation we encountered then.” 

“He’s some character, isn’t he?” Tanner said. “I liked the way he just 
walked right up to Pizarro without the slightest sign of uneasiness. He’s not 
at all afraid of him.” 

“Why should he be?” Richardson asked. 

“Wouldn’t you? If you were walking along through God knows what kind 
of unearthly place, not knowing where you were or how you got there, and 
suddenly you saw a ferocious-looking bastard like Pizarro standing in front 
of you wearing full armor and carrying a sword—” Tanner shook his head. 
“Well, maybe not. He’s Socrates, after all, and Socrates wasn’t afraid of 
anything except boredom.” 

“And Pizarro’s just a simulation. Nothing but software.” 

“So you've been telling me all along. But Socrates doesn’t know that.” 

“True,” Richardson said. He seemed lost in thought a moment. “Perhaps 
there is some risk.” 

“Huh?” 

“If our Socrates is anything like the one in Plato, and he surely ought to 
be, then he’s capable of making a considerable pest of himself. Pizarro may 
not care for Socrates’ little verbal games. If he doesn’t feel like playing, I 
suppose there’s a theoretical possibility that he'll engage in some sort of 
aggressive response.” 

That took Tanner by surprise. He swung around and said, “Are you telling 
me that there’s some way he can harm Socrates?” 

“Who knows?” said Richardson. “In the real world one program can 
certainly crash another one. Maybe one simulation can be dangerous to 
another one. This is all new territory for all of us, Harry. Including the 
people in the tank.” 


The tall grizzled-looking man said, scowling, “You tell me you’re an 
Athenian, but not a Greek. What sense am I supposed to make of that? I 
could ask Pedro de Candia, I guess, who is a Greek but not an Athenian. 
But he’s not here. Perhaps you're just a fool, eh? Or you think I am.” 

“T have no idea what you are. Could it be that you are a god?” 
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“A god?” 

“Yes,” Socrates said. He studied the other impassively. His face was harsh, 
his gaze was cold. “Pcrhaps you are Arcs. You have a fierce warlike look 
about you, and you wear armor, but not such armor as I have cver seen. 
This place is so strange that it might well be the abode of the gods, and that 
could be a god’s armor you wear, I suppose. If you are Ares, then I salute 
you with the respect that is due you. I am Socrates of Athens, the stone- 
mason’s son.” 

“You talk a lot of nonsense. I don’t know your Ares.” 

“Why, the god of war, of course! Everyone knows that. Exccpt barbarians, 
that is. Arc you a barbarian, then? You sound like one, I must say—but 
then, I secm to sound like a barbarian myself, and I’ve spoken the tongue 
of Hellas all my life. There are many mysteries here, indeed.” 


“Your language problem again,” Tanner said. “Couldn’t you even get 
classical Greek to come out right? Or are they both speaking Spanish to each 
other?” 

“Pizarro thinks they're speaking Spanish. Socratcs thinks they’re speaking 
Greek. And of coursc the Greek is off. We don’t know how anything that 
was spoken before the age of recordings sounded. All we can do is guess.” 

“But can’t you——” 


“Shbh,” Richardson said. 


Pizarro said, “I may be a bastard, but I’m no barbarian, fellow, so curb 
your tongue. And let’s have no more blasphemy out of you either.” 

“If I blaspheme, forgive me. It is in innocence. Tell me where I trespass, 
and I will not do it again.” 

“This crazy talk of gods. Of my being a god. I'd expect a hcathen to talk 
like that, but not a Greek. But maybe you’re a hcathen kind of Greek, and 
not to be blamed. It’s heathens who see gods everywhere. Do I look like a 
god to you? I am Francisco Pizarro, of Trujillo in Estremadura, the son of 
the famous soldier Gonzalo Pizarro, colonel of infantry, who scrved in the 
wars of Gonzalo de Cordova whom men call the Great Captain. I have 
fought some wars myself.” 

“Then you are not a god but simply a soldicr? Good. I too have been a 
soldier. | am more at ease with soldiers than with gods, as most people are, 
I would think.” 

“A soldier? You?” Pizarro smiled. This shabby ordinary little man, more 
bedraggled-looking than any self-respecting groom would be, a soldier? “In 
which wars?” 

“The wars of Athcns. I fought at Potidaca, where the Corinthians were 
making trouble, and withholding thc tribute that was due us. It was very 
cold there, and the sicge was long and bleak, but we did our duty. I fought 
again some years latcr at Delium against the Boeotians. Lachcs was our 
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general then, but it went badly for us, and we did our best fighting in retreat. 
And then,” Socrates said, “when Brasidas was in Amphipolis, and they sent 
Cleon to drive him out, I—” 

“Enough,” said Pizarro with an impatient wave of his hand. “These wars 
are unknown to me.” A private soldier, a man of the ranks, no doubt. “Well, 
then this is the place where they send dead soldiers, I suppose.” 

“Are we dead, then?” 

“Long ago. There’s an Alfonso who’s king, and a Pius who’s pope, and 
you wouldn’t believe their numbers. Pius the Sixteenth, I think the demon 
said. And the American said also that it is the year 2130. The last year that 
I can remember was 1539. What about you?” 

The one who called himself Socrates shrugged again. “In Athens we use 
a different reckoning. But let us say, for argument’s sake, that we are dead. 
I think that is very likely, considering what sort of place this seems to be, 
and how airy I find my body to be. So we have died, and this is the life after 
life. I wonder: is this a place where virtuous men are sent, or those who 
were not virtuous? Or do all men go to the same place after death, whether 
they were virtuous or not? What would you say?” 

“T haven't figured that out yet,” said Pizarro. 

“Well, were you virtuous in your life, or not?” 

“Did I sin, you mean?” 

“Yes, we could use that word.” 

“Did I sin, he wants to know,” said Pizarro, amazed. “He asks, Was I a 
sinner? Did I live a virtuous life? What business is that of his?” 

“Humor me,” said Socrates. “For the sake of the argument, if you will, 
allow me a few small questions—”’ 


“So it’s starting,” Tanner said. “You see? You really did do it! Socrates is 
drawing him into a dialog!” 

Richardson’s eyes were glowing. “He is, yes. How marvelous this is, 
Harry!” 

“Socrates is going to talk rings around him.” 

“Y’m not so sure of that,” Richardson said. 


“T gave as good as | got,” said Pizarro. “If I was injured, I gave injury 
back. There’s no sin in that. It’s only common sense. A man does what is 
necessary to survive and to protect his place in the world. Sometimes I might 
forget a fast-day, yes, or use the Lord’s name in vain—those are sins, I 
suppose, Fray Vicente was always after me for things like that—but does 
that make me a sinner? I did my penances as soon as I could find time for 
them. It’s a sinful world and I’m no different from anyone else, so why be 
harsh on me? Eh? God made me as I am. I’m done in His image. And I 
have faith in His Son.” 

“So you are a virtuous man, then?” 
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“Tm not a sinner, at any rate. As I told you, if ever I sinned I did my 
contrition, which made it the same as if the sin hadn’t ever happened.” 

“Indeed,” said Socrates. “Then you are a virtuous man and | have come 
to a good place. But I want to be absolutely sure. Tell me again: is your 
conscience completely clear?” 

“What are you, a confessor?” 

“Only an ignorant man seeking understanding. Which you can provide, 
by taking part with me in the exploration. If I] have come to the place of 
virtuous men, then I must have been virtuous myself when I lived. Ease my 
mind, therefore, and let me know whether there is anything on your soul 
that you regret having done.” 

Pizarro stirred uneasily. “Well,” he said, “I killed a king.” 

“A wicked one? An enemy of your city?” 

“No. He was wise and kind.” 

“Then you have reason for regret indeed. For surely that is a sin, to kill 
a wise king.” 

“But he was a heathen.” 

“A what?” 

“He denied God.” 

“He denied his own god?” said Socrates. “Then perhaps it was not so 
wrong to kill him.” 

“No. He denied mine. He preferred his own. And so he was a heathen. 
And all his people were heathens, since they followed his way. That could 
not be. They were at risk of eternal damnation because they followed him. 
I killed him for the sake of his people’s souls. I killed him out of the love 
of God.” 

“But would you not say that all gods are the reflection of the one God?” 

Pizarro considered that. “In a way, that’s true, I suppose.” 

“And is the service of God not itself godly?” 

“How could it be anything but godly, Socrates?” 

“And you would say that one who serves his god faithfully according to 
the teachings of his god is behaving in a godly way?” 

Frowning, Pizarro said, “Well—if you look at at that way, yes—” 

“Then I think the king you killed was a godly man, and by killing him 
you sinned against God.” 

“Wait a minute!” 

“But think of it: by serving his god he must also have served yours, for 
any servant of a god is a servant of the true God who encompasses all our 
imagined gods.” - 

“No,” said Pizarro sullenly. “How could he have been a servant of God? 
He knew nothing of Jesus. He had no understanding of the Trinity. When 
the priest offered him the Bible, he threw it to the ground in scorn. He was 
a heathen, Socrates. And so are you. You don’t know anything of these 
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matters at all, if you think that Atahuallpa was godly. Or if you think you’re 
going to get me to think so.” 

“Indeed I have very little knowledge of anything. But you say he was a 
wise man, and kind?” 

“In his heathen way.” 

“And a good king to his people?” 

“So it seemed. They were a thriving people when I found them.” 

“Yet he was not godly.” 

“I told you. He had never had the sacraments, and in fact he spurned 
them right up until the moment of his death, when he accepted baptism. 
Then he came to be godly. But by then the sentence of death was upon him 
and it was too late for anything to save him.” 

“Baptism? Tell me what that is, Pizarro.” 

“A sacrament.” 

“And that is?” 

“A holy rite. Done with holy water, by a priest. It admits one to Holy 
Mother Church, and brings forgiveness from sin both original and actual, 
and gives the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 

“You must tell me more about these things another time. So you made 
this good king godly by this baptism? And then you killed him?” 

ie 
“But he was godly when you killed him. Surely, then, to kill him was a 
Sim. 

“He had to die, Socrates!” 

“And why was that?” asked the Athenian. 


“Socrates is closing in for the kill,” Tanner said. “Watch this!” 

“I’m watching. But there isn’t going to be any kill,” said Richardson. 
“Their basic assumptions are too far apart.” 

“You'll see.” 


“Will 1?” 


Pizarro said, “I’ve already told you why he had to die. It was because his 
people followed him in all things. And so they worshipped the sun, because 
he said the sun was God. Their souls would have gone to hell if we had 
allowed them to continue that way.” 

“But if they followed him in all things,” said Socrates, “then surely they 
would have followed him into baptism, and become godly, and thus done 
that which was pleasing to you and to your god! Is that not so?” 

“No,” said Pizarro, twisting his fingers in his beard. 

“Why do you think that?” 

“Because the king agreed to be baptized only after we had sentenced him 
to death. He was in the way, don’t you see? He was an obstacle to our power! 
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So we had to get rid of him. He would never have led his people to the 
truth of his own free will. That was why we had to kill him. But we didn’t 
want to kill his soul as well as his body, so we said to him, Look, Atahuallpa, 
we're going to put you to death, but if you let us baptize you we'll strangle 
you quickly, and if you don’t we'll burn you alive and it'll be very slow. So 
of course he agreed to be baptized, and we strangled him. What choice was 
there for anybody? He had to die. He still didn’t believe the true faith, as 
we all well knew. Inside his head he was as big a heathen as ever. But he 
died a Christian all the same.” 

“A what?” 

“A Christian! A Christian! One who believes in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God!” 

“The son of God,” Socrates said, sounding puzzled. “And do Christians 
believe in God too, or only his son?” 

“What a fool you are!” 

“T would not deny that.” 

“There is God the Father, and God the Son, and then there is the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“Ah,” said Socrates. “And which one did your Atahuallpa believe in, 
then, when the strangler came for him?” 

“None of them.” 

“And yet he died a Christian? Without believing in any of your three 
gods? How is that?” 

“Because of the baptism,” said Pizarro in rising annoyance. “What does 
it matter what he believed? The priest sprinkled the water on him! The priest 
said the words! If the rite is properly performed, the soul is saved regardless 
of what the man understands or believes! How else could you baptize an 
infant? An infant understands nothing and believes nothing—but he becomes 
a Christian when the water touches him!” 

“Much of this is mysterious to me,” said Socrates. “But I see that you 
regard the king you killed as godly as well as wise, because he was washed 
by the water your gods require, and so you killed a good king who now lived 
in the embrace of your gods because of the baptism. Which seems wicked 
to mc; and so this cannot be the place where the virtuous are sent after death, 
so it must be that I too was not virtuous, or else that [ have misunderstood 
everything about this place and why we are in it.” 

“Damn you, are you trying to drive me crazy?” Pizarro roared, fumbling 
at the hilt of his sword. He drew it and waved it around in fury. “If you 
don’t shut your mouth [ll cut you in thirds!” 


“Uh-oh,” Tanner said. “So much for the dialectical method.” 


Socrates said mildly, “It isn’t my intention to cause you any annoyance, 
my fricnd. I’m only trying to learn a few things.” 
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“You are a fool!” 

“That is certainly true, as | have already acknowledged several times. 
Well, if you mean to strike me with your sword, go ahead. But I don’t think 
ill accomplish very much.” 

“Damn you,” Pizarro muttered. He stared at his sword and shook his 
head. “No. No, it won't do any good, will it? It would go through you like 
air. But you’d just stand there and let me try to cut you down, and not even 
blink, right? Right?” He shook his head. “And yet you aren’t stupid. You 
argue like the shrewdest priest I’ve ever known.” 

“Tn truth I am stupid,” said Socrates. “I know very little at all. But I strive 
constantly to attain some understanding of the world, or at least to understand 
something of myself.” 

Pizarro glared at him. “No,” he said. “I won't buy this false pride of yours. 
I have a little understanding of people myself, old man. I’m on to your 
game.” 

“What game is that, Pizarro?” 

“I can see your arrogance. I see that you believe you're the wisest man in 
the world, and that it’s your mission to go around educating poor sword- 
waving fools like me. And you pose as a fool to disarm your adversaries 
before you humiliate them.” 


“Score one for Pizarro,” Richardson said. “He’s wise to Socrates’ little 
tricks, all right.” 

“Maybe he’s read some Plato,” Tanner suggested. 

“He was illiterate.” 

“That was then. This is now.” 

“Not guilty,” said Richardson. “He’s operating on peasant shrewdness 
alone, and you damned well know it.” 

“I wasn’t being serious,” Tanner said. He leaned forward, peering toward 
the holotank. “God, what an astonishing thing this is, listening to them 
going at it. They seem absolutely real.” 

“They are,” said Richardson. 


“No, Pizarro, I am not wise at all,” Socrates said. “But, stupid as I am, 
it may be that I am not the least wise man who ever lived.” 

“You think you’re wiser than I am, don’t you?” 

“How can I say? First tell me how wise you are.” 

“Wise enough to begin my life as a bastard tending pigs and finish it as 
Captain-General of Peru.” 

“Ah, then you must be very wise.” 

“T think so, yes.” 

“Yet you killed a wise king because he wasn’t wise enough to worship God 
the way you wished him to. Was that so wise of you, Pizarro? How did his 
people take it, when they found out that their king had been killed?” 
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“They rose in rebellion against us. They destroyed their own temples and 
palaces, and hid their gold and silver from us, and burned their bridges, and 
fought us bitterly.” 

“Perhaps you could have made some better use of him by not killing him, 
do you think?” 

“In the long run we conquered them and made them Christians. It was 
what we intended to accomplish.” 

“But the same thing might have been accomplished in a wiser way?” 

“Perhaps,” said Pizarro grudgingly. “Still, we accomplished it. That’s the 
main thing, isn’t it? We did what we set out to do. If there was a better way, 
so be it. Angels do things perfectly. We were no angels, but we achieved 
what we came for, and so be it, Socrates. So be it.” 


“Td call that one a draw,” said Tanner. 

“Agreed.” 

“It’s a terrific game they’re playing.” 

“T wonder who we can use to play it next,” said Richardson. 

“IT wonder what we can do with this besides using it to play games,” said 
Tanner. 


“Let me tell you a story,” said Socrates. “The oracle at Delphi once said 
to a friend of mine, “There is no man wiser than Socrates,’ but I doubted 
that very much, and it troubled me to hear the oracle saying something that 
I knew was so far from the truth. So I decided to look for a man who was 
obviously wiser than [ was. There was a politician in Athens who was famous 
for his wisdom, and I went to him and questioned him about many things. 
After I had listened to him for a time, I came to sce that though many 
people, and most of all he himself, thought that he was wise, yet he was 
not wise. He only imagined that he was wise. So I realized that I must be 
wiser than he. Neither of us knew anything that was really worthwhile, but 
he knew nothing and thought that he knew, whereas I neither knew anything 
nor thought that I did. At least on one point, then, I was wiscr than he: | 
didn’t think that I knew what I didn’t know.” 

“Is this intended to mock me, Socrates?” 

“T feel only the deepest respect for you, friend Pizarro. But let me continue. 
I went to other wise men, and they too, though sure of their wisdom, could 
never give me a clear answer to anything. Those whose reputations for 
wisdom were the highest seemed to have the least of it. I went to the great 
poets and playwrights. There was wisdom in their works, for the gods had 
inspired them, but that did not make them wise, though they thought that 
it had. I went to the stonemasons and potters and other craftsmen. They 
were wise in their own skills, but most of them seemed to think that that 
made them wise in everything, which did not appear to be the case. And so 
it went. I was unable to find anyone who showed true wisdom. So perhaps 
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the oracle was right: that although | am an ignorant man, there is no man 
wiser than I am. But oracles often are right without there being much value 
in it, for I think that all she was saying was that no man is wise at all, that 
wisdom is reserved for the gods. What do you say, Pizarro?” 

“I say that you are a great fool, and very ugly besides.” 

“You speak the truth. So, then, you are wise after all. And honest.” 

“Honest, you say? I won’t lay claim to that. Honesty’s a game for fools. 
I lied whenever I needed to. I eheated. I went back on my word. I’m not 
proud of that, mind you. It’s simply what you have to do to get on in the 
world. You think I wanted to tend pigs all my life? I wanted gold, Socrates! 
I wanted power over men! I wanted fame!” 

“And did you get those things?” 

“T got them all.” 

“And were they gratifying, Pizarro?” 

Pizarro gave Socrates a long look. Then he pursed his lips and spat. 

“They were worthless.” 

“Were they, do you think?” 

“Worthless, yes. I have no illusions about that. But still it was better to 
have had them than not. In the long run nothing has any meaning, old 
man. In the long run we're all dead, the honest man and the villain, the 
king and the fool. Life’s a cheat. They tell us to strive, to conquer, to 
gain—and for what? What? For a few years of strutting around. Then it’s 
taken away, as if it had never been. A cheat, I say.” Pizarro paused. He 
stared at his hands as though he had never seen them before. “Did I say all 
that just now? Did I mean it?” He laughed. “Well, I suppose I did. Still, 
life is all there is, so you want as much of it as you can. Which means 
getting gold, and power, and fame.” 

“Which you had. And apparently have no longer. Friend Pizarro, where 
are we now?” 

“T wish I knew.” 

“So do I,” said Socrates soberly. 


“He’s real,” Richardson said. “They both are. The bugs are out of the 
system and we’ve got something spectacular here. Not only is this going to 
be of value to scholars, I think it’s also going to be a tremendous entertainment 
gimmick, Harry.” 

“It’s going to be much more than that,” said Tanner in a strange voice. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I’m not sure yet,” Tanner said. “But I’m definitely on to something big. 
It just began to hit me a couple of minutes ago, and it hasn’t really taken 
shape yet. But it’s something that might change the whole goddamned 
world.” 

Richardson looked amazed and bewildered. 

“What the hell are you talking about, Harry?” 
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Tanner said, “A new way of settling political disputes, maybe. What would 
you say to a kind of combat-at-arms between onc nation and another? Like 
a medieval tournament, so to speak. With each side using champions that 
we simulate for them—the greatest minds of all the past, brought back and 
placed in competition—” He shook his head. “Something like that. It needs 
a lot of working out, I know. But it’s got possibilities.” 

“A medieval tourmament—combat-at-arms, using simulations? Is that 
what you're saying?” 

“Verbal combat. Not actual jousts, for Christ’s sake.” 

“I don’t sce how—” Richardson began. 

“Neither do I, not yet. I wish I hadn’t even spoken of it.” 

“But—” 

“Later, Lew. Latcr. Let me think about it a little while morc.” 


“You don’t have any idca what this place is?” Pizarro said. 

“Not at all. But I certainly think this is no longer the world where we 
once dwelled. Are we dead, then? How can we say? You look alive to me.” 

“And you to me.” 

“Yet I think we are living some other kind of life. Here, give me your 
hand, Can you feel mine against yours?” 

“No. I can’t feel anything.” 

“Nor I. Yet I sce two hands clasping. Two old men standing on a cloud, 
clasping hands.” Socrates laughed. “What a great rogue you are, Pizarro!” 

“Yes, of course. But do you know something, Socrates? You arc too. A 
windy old rogue. I like you. There were moments when you were driving 
me crazy with all your chatter, but you amused me too. Were you really a 
soldier?” 

“When my city asked me, yes.” 

“For a soldicr, you're damned innocent about the way the world works, 
I have to say. But I guess I can teach you a thing or two.” 

“Will you?” 

“Gladly,” said Pizarro. 

“I would be in your debt,” Socrates said. 

“Take Atahuallpa,” Pizarro said. “How ean I make you understand why 
I had to kill him? There weren't even two hundred of us, and twenty-four 
million of them, and his word was law, aud once he was gone they'd have 
no one to command them. So of course we had to get rid of him if we wanted 
to conquer them. And so we did, and then they fell.” 

“How simple you make it scem.” 

“Simple is what it was. Listen, old man, he would have dicd sooner or 
later anyway, wouldn’t he? This way I madc his death useful: to God, to the 
Church, to Spain. And to Francisco Pizarro. Can you understand that?” 

“I think so,” said Soerates. “But do you think King Atahuallpa did?” 

“Any king would understand such things.” 
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“Then he should have killed you the moment you sct foot in his land.” 

“Unless God meant us to conquer him, and allowed him to understand 
that. Yes. Yes, that must have been what happened.” 

“Perhaps he is in this place, too, and we could ask him,” said Socrates. 

Pizarro’s eyes brightened. “Mother of God, yes! A good idca! And if he 
didn’t understand, why, I’ll try to explain it to him. Maybe you'll help me. 
You know how to talk, how to move words around and around. What do 
you say? Would you help me?” 

“If we meet him, I would like to talk with him,” Socrates said. “I would 
indeed like to know if he agrecs with you on the subject of the uscfulncss 
of his being killed by you.” 

Grinning, Pizarro said, “Slippery, you are! But I like you. I like you very 
much. Come. Let’s go look for Atahuallpa.” 
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Here’s a mysterious and evocative story about the persistence of love . . . 

Robert Sampson won the Edgar Award for the best mystery story of 1986. 
His work has appeared in The New Black Mask Quarterly, Espionage Mag- 
azine, A Matter of Crime, and elsewhere, and he has published seven books 
about pulp magazines and pulp series heroes, including The Night Master 
and Deadly Excitements. In the science fiction genre, his stories have ap- 
peared in Planet Stories, Science-Fiction Adventures, Full Spectrum, and 
elsewhere. 
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A few days after his forty-eighth birthday, Hadley Jackson learned that he 
could materialize the women from his past. Only think a little at an angle 
and there they sat, sassy as life, talking as if time were nothing. As if their 
lives had continued to touch his. The ability to call them upset him con- 
siderably. Not fearfully though; he never felt fear. 

To that time, he had been spending ever larger chunks of the evening 
burrowed in his apartment. He lived with two cats, Gloria and Bill. He had 
developed the habit of reading aloud to them: selections from news maga- 
zines, the poems of Emily Dickinson. The cats were unconcerned by his 
choices. Reading aloud gave him the feeling that his life still retained both 
direction and a trace of high white fire. 

One Monday he thought of Mildred Campbell. At one time he had cared 
a good deal for her. They had never reached what, in the contemporary 
tongue, was called a relationship. Bctween them, something essential had 
been omitted. She didn’t, or couldn’t, return his feelings. Eventually they 
allowed each other to drift away amid a sort of wan regret. 

All of a sudden, there she sat in a chair by his table. She wore a blue 
dress of some slinky material and dark hose and dark blue heels. The tip of 
her left shoe vibrated against the carpet, as it did when she wanted to go 
home and was about to tell him so. 

He knew at once that she was not real. Apparently she did, too. It did 
not seem to bother her. 

“This won’t do you any good,” she said. Her voice, quick and pleasant 
as ever, was tinted with dark impatience. Sooner or later that emotion marred 
all their meetings. 

“T was just thinking about you.” 
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“Well, ’'m far away. To tell the truth, I haven’t thought about you for 
years.” 

“You never did. Not much,” he said. 

She laughed at that, and a cat stuck its head through her left shoulder 
and looked out at him. It made him feel a little sick, then irritated, since it 
established so clearly that Mildred was some kind of cloud. 

“Let’s not bother with this,” she said. “I liked you for about ten minutes 
once. But, Lord God, you can’t stretch ten minutes forever.” 

“T liked you longer than that.” 

“Don’t kid yourself,” she said. And was gone. The cat still looked at him. 
It jumped down and slipped under the table. 

He touched the chair she had sat in and sniffed the air. No trace of her 
fragrance remained. It occurred to him that if Mildred came, others might 
follow. So he sat down again and thought of Ruth. He couldn’t angle his 
thoughts properly; the correct mind set eluded him. Later he wandered slowly 
around the block, smelling night leaves, wondering if it were possible to 
leave Creative Chemicals and set up a consulting business. 

The following night, he thought of Ruth again. This time she appeared 
promptly. She wore a long white formal-looking dress with gold at ears and 
neck. Her hair was paler blond than he had remembered. She was a little 
tight; that, too, was familiar. Sprawling back on the davenport, she grinned 
at him and crossed her ankles. 

“Old friends meet again.” Her lips were bright red. Only something was 
wrong with her eyes. A whitish film covered them. 

“Twenty-odd years,” he said. “Pretty long between visits. Where you living 
now?” 

“Tm dead,” she replied. “Years and years ago.” 

“Tm sorry. I thought about you a lot. But I didn’t know where you'd 
moved to.” 

“That’s the way of it,” she said. “You get separated and the space between 
just keeps getting bigger. You never knows where a person gets to or what 
they do when they get there.” 

He was shocked at her eyes and could think of nothing to say. Her voice 
was low and amused. As she turned her head, gold flashed. 

“Just because I’m dead, there’s nothing wrong with me. I mean, I’m not 
about to tear out your throat or any dumb thing like that.” 

“What’s it like being dead?” 

“T don’t know. It isn’t anything you can describe. You hear all this fool- 
ishncssiae 

Her fingers minutely adjusted her skirt. “I guess I better go,” she said. 
“The damn whiskey’s dying in me.” 

As she rose, he said with sudden regret: “I’m sorry you died.” 

“It was quick. I remember that.” 

After she was gone, he sat silently, thinking. A cat nudged his dangling 
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hand. Her eyes had been very terrible. He realized that he had forgotten to 
ask where she had lived or how her life had been. Shame leaped in him. 
Or perhaps guilt. The emotion tasted metallic, gray, the taste of nails. 

She had recognized him, he thought. After all these years. 

He slept in his chair. When he woke, it was still dark outside but the light 
was on and the cats had crowded between his leg and the chair arm. 


The following evening, his daughter, Janet, called from Phoenix. Her 
voice was enthusiastic, warm, and slipped over certain subjects quickly, as 
if a question from him would drop them both through a fragile crust. The 
combination of effusiveness and reticence annoyed him. 

“Tm fine,” she told him. “Everybody’s fine.” 

“IT mean, how are you, really?” 

“Just fine, Dad.” Her voice took on a note of remote querulousness. His 
ex-wife, Helen, Janet’s mother, another man’s wife, had banged up her car 
on the way to a class in stained glass. Helen wanted to know, Janet said, if 
he’d like a suncatcher for his window—a glass cactus or sleeping Mexican. 
He refused. Helen constantly offered him small gifts through his daughter, 
never directly talking with him. The effect was of receiving messages relayed 
from another planet. Perhaps, he thought, it’s Janet trying to keep us in 
touch. A cat rubbed its neck against his calf. 

“Goodbye,” she said. The telephone droned hollowly against his ear. 

Later he drove slowly across town to the theater at the Mall. Bright clouds 
streaked the sky like strips of stained glass, rose and green, whitish-gray. 

In the theater, the lights faded down, and an endless succession of com- 
mercial messages shouted across the screen. No one in them was older than 
twenty-five. 

As the sales messages jittered past, Hadley thought suddenly of Rosemary 
Chalson. Years ago, they had met accidentally at a showing of “South 
Pacific.” For nearly the entire picture, he agonized whether to take her hand. 
As he finally decided to reach out, laughter stirred through the audience. 
Rosemary clapped both hands under her chin and leaned back, laughing, 
exposing her gums. This he found disagreeable. Before he decided what to 
do about her hand, the film ended. 

Thinking of her now, and the long tortures of adolescence, he glanced 
right. Rosemary sat in the next seat, a tub of popcorn in her lap. As ferocious 
youth bounced across the screen, she lifted a single kernel to her lips. 

He blurted: “It’s been years . . .” 

He saw the startled white flicker in her eyes. Her body angled infinitesi- 
mally from him. 

Immediately he saw that she was not Rosemary. Dull horror ran through 
him. He blurted: “Excuse me. Excuse me.” 

Rising, he struggled past a succession of knees to the aisle. People stared 
irritably past him, intent on the yelling screen. 
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Outside the theater, he felt the icy crawl of his back. She looked exactly 
like Rosemary, he thought. The error frightened him. His mind felt full of 
dangerous potential, like a cocked gun. 

He drove from the Mall, passing beneath apricot lights mounted on high 
silver poles. The street angled through rows of beige apartments. Nothing 
moved. The smooth dark sky was unmarred by star or moon. In the hollow 
street, in the dull light, the apartments seemed images painted on air. Behind 
them hung featureless nothing, waiting to be shaped. 

Some basic similarity existed, he thought, between the strect and his 
laboratory where, for the past week, the complex process of installing a 
computer system was underway. Behind ranks of cabinets and boxes dangled 
a wilderness of black cords. The tips of each glittered silver, waiting for 
connection. 

In his life, he thought, there had been too much disconnection. Too 
many dangling cords. Only past connections remained. He seemed hardly 
linked to the present. 

The woman beside him bent to adjust her seat. When she straightened, 
he recognized Helen Wycott—Wrycott. He was sharply disturbed. He had 
not seen her since college. Nor had he thought of her since. 

Now they come without being called, he thought. 

She eyed him disdainfully. “You always acted too good for everybody.” 

“T didn’t feel that way,” he said. 

“That's not what it looked like.” 

They turned into a dark street with dark houses behind strips of yard. 
Mailboxes shone dully along the curb. He could think of no reason why she 
came. Over the years, she had put on much weight, and her remembercd 
features floated within a cruel expanse of cheek. 

He said: “You always were so clever and quick. I never knew what to say 
to you.” 

“You spent too much time thinking about yourself.” 

“That isn’t true,” he said, trying to remember. 

“It’s true, all right. You do it now.” 

They rode in silence for several blocks. She looked steadily at him, shaking 
her head. 

“You better give this up,” she told him. “There’s more to life than people 
you used to know.” 

“Listen,” he said, “I didn’t call you here.” 

“T want off here,” she said. 

He stopped the car. When he opened her door, she was gonc. Night air 
smelled moistly cool and his hands trembled faintly. Aggravation, he thought. 

On going back over their conversation, it struck him that he had, however 
slightly, won an advantage over her. He drove home briskly, humming to 
himself and tapping time to himself on the steering wheel. Objcctively, of 
course, he was showing all the signs of dementia. He considered thc possible 
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collapse of his mind cheerfully. Perhaps he had now entered a mania phase. 
How interesting that the symptoms of his dctachment from reality expressed 
themselves as women. That seemed distantly amusing. 

When he opened the door of the apartment, the cats ran toward him 
uttering sharp cries of greeting. Above their noise he heard the light flutter 
of feminine voices. 

In the living room, two women smiled at him. One was Ruth, this evening 
wearing neatly tailored black with pearls. She lulled effusively on the dav- 
enport, clearly having had a great dcal to drink. The other woman, wearing 
a ragged blue cardigan and jeans, sat primly in a straight chair, knees together. 
He did not recognize her. 

Ruth waved breezily at him. “You come sit right down here. We’ve been 
deciding what to do with you.” 

The other woman said: “I bet you don’t remember me.” 

When she smiled, sweetness suffused her bony face. A former friend of 
his ex-wife. He recalled the smile. Nothing else. 

“T remember,” he said tentatively. 

“Virginia Cox,” she said. “Virginia Ames now. I have four grandchildren 
now.” 

“That’s nice,” he said. Ruth tittered. Her fingers floated over his hand, 
and she leaned toward him. 

“It’s just been ages,” Virginia said. “I thought you were so handsome. Of 
course, you were married, so | didn’t tell you that.” 

“It’s different now,” Ruth said. 

“Same as it always was,” Virginia said. “Just more open.” 

Ruth slumped back, laughing loudly. “She’s right, Hadley. More open.” 

“T suppose so,” he said, still unable to look at her eyes. 

“We're shocking him,” Virginia said. 

“That’s a man,” Ruth said. She patted his knce, her bright-tipped fingers 
vanishing and reappearing in the material of his trousers. “Weren’t you in 
love with me once, Hadley?” 

He looked from the floor to the amused faces of the women. “I guess once 
I was.” 

“He guesses,” Ruth purred. “He doesn’t know. He guesses.” 

“Well, the point is, you can’t hang in the past forever,” Virginia said. 
The quick smile illuminated her face. 

“The past was fun,” Ruth added. 

“But it’s gone now, you know,” Virginia said. “You can’t keep raking it 
up. So Ruth and I, we’ve decided to help you out.” 

She stood up, not looking at all like a grandmother. “What a pretty cat. 
What’s his name?” 

“Bill,” he said. 

As he glanced toward the cat, Virginia was gone. 

“Wait a minute,” he cried, turning quickly to Ruth. 
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“That’s all we wanted to tell you,” she said. 

Her figure wavered and her arms and body slipped sideways, separating 
from her shoulders and head. She said, “Don’t think for a minute we weren’t 
here. Mania, my foot.” 

“Twanted to say. 

“You're sweet,” she said. “Can you be home at five tomorrow night?” 

Her figures came to pieces, flowing across the room in translucent strands. 
It was after ten o’clock. Dropping onto the davenport, he ground his face 
against the flowered cushions. 


”? 


At five the following evening, the door bell rang once, briefly. As if it had 
been touched in embarrassment, as a duty, and once was going to be all. 
When he opened the door, Bill attempted to dart out and had to be captured 
and held. Facing him in the doorway was a tall, lean-faced woman with 
heavy dark hair. She smiled tentatively at him and dropped her eyes, which 
were dark gray. Embarrassment rose in waves from her. In a low voice, she 
asked: 

“Are you Mr. Jackson? Hadley Jackson?” 

“Yes, mame 

“Did you know Ruth Payne once?” 

“Ruth? Oh, yes.” 

Her lips thinned and she looked so uneasy, he felt a pulse of sympathy. 

“This probably sounds awful funny,” she said, not looking at him. “She 
wanted me—she kept telling me to see you.” 

“T see,” he said. 

She looked directly at him then and their eyes touched. As she examined 
him some of the tension left her. She seemed intelligent and wary. 

“You know about Ruth?” she asked. 

“Sle dicdss 

“Yes, she died.” 

He thought that she would say more but she did not. 

After a moment, he said, “Reconnection,” not loudly. 

Faint color touched her face; she looked away. 

He said swiftly before she could recover herself and flee: “I was just going 
down the street for a cup of coffee. Would you like one?” 

She regarded the air between them as if it were imprinted with complex 
instructions. “Yes. I] think so. That would be nice.” 

“Tl just get my coat. Come in.” 

Still holding the cat, he stepped aside. Head lifted, smiling faintly, she 
entered his apartment for the first time. 
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John Varley appeared on the SF scene in 1975, and by the end of 1976— 
in what was a meteoric rise to prominence even for a field known for meteoric 
rises—he was already being recognized as one of the hottest new writers of 
the seventies. His books include the novels Ophiuchi Hotline, Millenium 
Titan, Wizard, and Demon, and the collections The Persistence of Vision, 
The Barbie Murders, and Picnic on Nearside. His most recent book is the 
collection Blue Champagne. He has won two Nebulas and two Hugos for 
his short fiction. His extremely popular story “Press Enter Ml” was in our 
Second Annual Collection. 

Here he shows us a man living through a nearly perfect day—and it had 
goddamned well better be! 
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Don’t Worry. 

Everything is under control. 

I know how you're feeling. You wake up alone in a strange room, you 
get up, you look around, you soon discover that both doors are locked from 
the outside. It’s enough to unsettle anybody, especially when you try and 
try and try to recall how you got here and you just can’t do it. 

But beyond that . . . there’s this feeling. I know you're feeling it right 
now. I know a lot of things—and I'll reveal them all as we go along. 

One of the things I know is this: 

If you will sit down, put this message back on the table where you found 
it, and take slow, deep breaths while counting to one hundred, you'll feel 
a lot better. 

I promise you will. 

Do that now. 


See what I mean? You do feel a lot better. 

That feeling won’t last for long, I’m sorry to say. 

I wish there was an easier way to do this, but there isn’t, and believe me, 
many ways have been tried. So here we go: 


This is not 1986. 
You are not twenty-five years old. 
The date is 


Just Another Perfect Day 


fanuary February March Aprit May June 
1234367891011 12 
2006 2607 2008 


A lot of things have happened in 


twenty twenty-one twenty-two 


years, and I'll tell you all you need to know about that in good time. 
For now. . . Don’t Worry. 
Slow, deep breaths. Close your eyes. Count to a hundred. 
You'll feel better. 
I promise. 


If you'll get up now, you'll find that the bathroom door will open. There’s 
a mirror in there. Take a look in it, get to know the 


forty-frve forty=stx forty-seven 


-year-old who will be in there, looking back at you. . . 
And Don’t Worry. 
Take deep breaths, and so forth. 
I’ll tell you more when you get back. 


Well. 
I know how rough that was. I know you're trembling. I know you're feeling 
confusion, fear, anger . . . a thousand emotions. 


And I know you have a thousand questions. They will all be answered, 
every one of them, at the proper time. 

Here are some ground rules. 

I will never lie to you. You can’t imagine how much care and anguish 
has gone into the composition of this letter. For now, you must take my 
word that things will be revealcd to you in the most useful order, and in the 
easiest way that can be deviscd. You must appreciate that not all your 
questions can be answered at once. It may be harder for you to accept that 
some questions cannot be answered at all until a proper background has been 
prepared. These answers would mean nothing to you at this point. 

You would like someone—anyone—to be with you right now, so you 
could ask these questions. That has been tried, and the results were needlessly 
chaotic and confusing. Trust me; this is the best way. 

And why should you trust me? For a very good reason. 

Iam you. You wrote—in a manner of speaking—every word in this letter, 
to help yourself through this agonizing moment. 
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Deep breaths, please. 
Stay seated; it helps a little. 
And Don’t Worry. 


So now we're past bombshell #2. There are more to come, but they will 
be easier to take, simply because your capacity to be surprised is just about 
at its peak right now. A certain numbness will set in. You should be thankful 
for that. 

And now, back to your questions. 

Top of the list: What happened? 

Briefly (and it must be brief—more on that later): 

In 1989 you had an accident. It involved a motorcycle which you don’t 
remember owning because you didn’t buy it until 1988, and a city bus. 
You had a difference of opinion concerning the right of way, and the bus 
won. 

Feel your scalp with your fingertips. Don’t be queasy; it healed long 
ago—as much as it’s going to. Under those great knots of scar tissue are the 
useless results of the labors of the best neurosurgeons in the country. In the 
end, they just had to scoop out a lot of gray matter and close you back up, 
shaking their heads sagely and opining that you would probably feel right at 
home under glass on a salad bar. 

But you fooled them. You woke up, and there was much rejoicing, even 
though you couldn’t remember anything after the summer of 86. You were 
conscious a few hours, long enough for the doctors to determine that your 
intelligence didn’t secm to be impaired. You could talk, read, speak, see, 
hear. Then you went back to sleep. 

The next day you woke up, and couldn’t remember anything after 
the summer of ’86. No one was too worried. They told you again what 
had happened. You were awake most of the day, and again you fell 
asleep. 

The next day you woke up, and couldn’t remember anything after the 
summer of 86. Some consternation was expressed. 

The next day you woke up, and couldn’t remember anything after the 
summer of 86. Professorial heads were scratched, seven-syllable Latin words 
intoned, and deep mumbles were mumbled. 

The next day you woke up, and couldn’t remember anything after the 
summer of ’86. 

And the next day 

And the next day 

And the day after that. 

This morning you woke up and couldn’t remember anything after the 
summer of 86, and I know this is getting old, but I had to make the point 
in this way, because it is 
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and we’ve begun to think a pattern is established. 

No, no, don’t breathe deeply, don’t count to one hundred, face this one 
head on. It'll be good for you. 

Back under control? 

I knew you could do it. 

What you have is called Progressive Narco-Catalepti-Amnesiac Syndrome 
(PNCAS, or “Pinkus” in conversation), and you should be proud of yourself, 
because they made up the term to describe your condition and at least a 
half-dozen papers have been written proving it can’t happen. What seems 
to happen, in spite of the papers, is that you store and retrieve memories 
just fine as long as you have a continuous thread of consciousness. But the 
sleep center somehow activates an erase mechanism in your head, so that 
all you experienced during the day is lost to you when you wake up again. 
The old memories are intact and vivid; the new ones arc ephemeral, like 
they were recorded on a continuous tape loop. 

Most amnesias of this type behave rather differently. Retrograde amnesia 
is seen fairly frequently, whereby you gradually lose even the old mcniories 
and become as an infant. And progressive amnesias are not unknown, but 
those poor people can’t remember what happened to them as little as five 
minutes ago. Try to imagine what life would be like in those circumstances 
before you start crying in your beer. 

Yeah, great, I hear you whine. And what's so great about this? 

Well, nothing, at first glance. I'll certainly be the last one to argue about 
that. My own re-awakening is too fresh in my mind, having happened only 
fifteen hours ago. And, ina sense, I will soon be dead, snatched back from 
this mayfly existence by the grecdy arms of Morpheus. When I sleep tonight, 
most of what I fecl to be me will vanish. I will awakc, an older and less wise 
man, to confusion, will read this lettcr, will breathe deeply, count to onc 
hundred, stare into the mirror at a stranger. | will be you. 

And yet, now, as I scan rapidly through this letter for the second time 
today (I said I wrote it, but only in a sense; it was written by a thousand 
mayflies), they are asking me if there is anything I wish to change. If I want 
a change, Marian will see that it is made. Is there anything I would like to 
do differently tomorrow? Is there something I want to tell you, my successor 
in this body, to beware of, to disbelieve? Are there any warnings I would 
issue? 

The answer is no. 

I will let this lettcr stand, in its entirety. 

There are things still for you to learn that will convince you, against all 
common sense, that you have a wonderful life/day ahead of you. 

But you need a rest. You need time to think. 
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Do this for me. Go back to the date. Mark out the last number and write 
in the next. If it’s a new month, change that, too. 

Now you will find the other door will open. Please go into the next room, 
where you will find breakfast, and an envelope containing the next part of 
this letter. 

Don’t open it yet. Eat your breakfast. 

Think it over. 

But don’t take too long. Your time is short, and you won’t want to 
waste It. 


That was refreshing, wasn’t it? 

It shouldn’t surprise you that all your favorite breakfast foods were on the 
table. You eat the same meal every morning, and never get tired of it. 

And I’m sorry if that statement took some of the pleasure out of the meal, 
but it is necessary for me to keep reminding you of your circumstances, to 
prevent a cycle of denial getting started. 

Here is the thing you must bear in mind. 

Today is the rest of your life. 

Because that life will be so short, it is essential that you waste none of it. 
In this letter I have sometimes stated the obvious, written out conclusions 
you have already reached—in a sense, wasted your time. Each time it was 
done—and each time it will yet be done in the rest of this letter—was for 
a purpose. Points must be driven home, sometimes brutally, sometimes 
repetitiously. I promise you this sort of thing will be kept to an absolute 
minimum. 

So here comes a few paragraphs that might be a waste of time, but really 
aren’t, as they dispose neatly of several thousand of the most burning ques- 
tions in your mind. The questions can be summed up as “What has happened 
in twenty years?” 

The answer is: You don’t care. 

You can’t afford to care. Even a brief synopsis of recent events would take 
hours to read, and would be the sheerest foolishness. You don’t care who 
the President is. The price of gasoline doesn’t concern you, nor does the 
victor in the 98 World Series. Why learn this trivia when you would only 
have to re-learn it tomorrow? 

You don’t care which books and movies are currently popular. You have 
read your last book, seen your last movie. 

Luckily, you are an orphan with no siblings or other close relatives. (It is 
lucky; think about it.) The girl you were going with at the time of your 
accident has forgotten all about you—and you don’t care, because you didn’t 
love her. 

There are things that have happened which you need to know about; I'll 
speak of them very soon. 
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In the meantime. . . . 

How do you like the room? Not at all like a hospital, is it? Comfortable 
and pleasant—yet it has no windows, and the only other door was locked 
when you tried it. 

Try it again. It will open now. 

And remember. . . 

Don’t Worry. 


Don’t Worry. Don’t Worry. Don’t Worry. 

You will have stopped crying by now. I know you desperately need someone 
to talk to, a human face to look into. You will have that very soon now, but 
for another few minutes I still must reach out to you from your recent past. 

Incidentally, the reason the breathing exercises and the counting are so 
effective is a post-hypnotic suggestion left in your mind. When you see the 
words Don’t Worry, it relaxes you. It seems that some part of your mind 
retains shadows of memory that you can’t reach—which may also account 
for why you believe all this apparent rubbish. 

Are the tears dry? It did the same thing to me. Even seeing my own face 
aged in the mirror didn’t affect me like seeing the view from my windows. 
Then it became real. 

You are on one of the top floors of the Chrysler Building. Your view to 
the north included many, many buildings that were not there in 1986, and 
jumbled among them were many familiar buildings, distinctive as finger- 
prints. This is New York, and it is a new century, and that view is impossible 
to deny and as real as a fist. That’s why you wept. 

Not too many more bombshells to go now. But the next one is a doozy. 
Let’s creep up on it, shall we? 

You've already looked at the three photographs on the table beside your 
breakfast. Consider them now, in order. 

The big, bluff, hearty-looking fellow is Ian MacIntyre, whom you'll meet 
in a few minutes. He will be your counselor/companion today, and he is 
the head of a very important project in which you are involved. It’s impossible 
not to like him, though you, like me, will try to resist at first. But he is too 
wise to push it, and you’ve always liked people, anyway. Besides, he has a 
lot of experience in winning your friendship, having done so every day for 
eight years. 

On to the second picture. 

Looks almost human, doesn’t he? If the offspring of Gumby and E.T. 
could be considered human. He is humanoid: two eyes, nose, mouth, two 
arms and two legs, and that goofy grin. The green skin you'll get used to 
quickly enough. 

What he is, is a Martian. 

See, fifteen years ago the Martians landed and took over the planet Earth. 
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We still don’t know what they plan to do with it, but some of the theories 
are not good news for Homo sapiens. 

Don’t Worry. 

Take a few decp breaths. I'll wait. 


That last thought is unworthy of you and unjust. I would not waste your 
time with a practical joke. You must realize I can back up what I say. 

To illustrate, I want you to go to the south windows of your apartment. 
Go through the billiard room into the spa, tum left at the gym, and open 
the door beside the Picasso, the onc that didn’t open before. You'll find 
yourself in an area with a view of the Narrows, and I’m sure I won't need 
to direct you beyond that. 

Take a look, and come right back. 


All right, you just had to prove you could do things your own way, didn’t 
you? I don’t care that you brought the letter with you, but your having done 
so provides one last bit of proof that I know you pretty well, doesn’t it? 

Now, back to the bloody Martians. 

It’s amazing how on-target Steve Spielberg was, isn’t it? The way that ship 
floats out there . . . and it’s bigger than the mother ship in Close Encounters. 
That sucker is over thirty miles across. At its lowest point it is two miles in 
the air. The upper parts reach into space. It has floated out there for fifteen 
years and not budged one inch. People call it The Saucer. There are fifteen 
others just like it, hovering near other major cities. 

And you think you have detected a flaw, don’t you? How would you have 
seen it, you ask, if it had been a cloudy day? If it had been just a normal 
New York smoggy day, for that matter. Then you'd be reading this, scratching 
your head, wondering what the hell I’m talking about. 

The answer will illustrate everyone’s concern. There are no more cloudy 
days in New York. The Martians don’t seem to like rain, so they don’t let 
it happen here. As for the smog . . . they told us to stop it, and we did. 
Wouldn't you, with that thing floating out there? 

About the name, Martians. . . 

We first detected their ships in the neighborhood of Mars. I know you'd 
have found it easier to swallow, in a perverse way, had I told you they came 
from Alpha Centauri or the Andromeda Galaxy or the planet Tralfamadore. 
But people got to calling them Martians because that’s what they were called 
on television. 

We don’t think they’re really from Mars. 

We don’t know where they're from, but it’s probably not from around 
here. And, by that, | mean not just another galaxy, but another universe. 
We think our own universe exists sort of as a shadow of them. 

This will be hard to explain. Take it slowly. 

Do you remember Flatland, and Mr. A Square? He lived in a two- 
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dimensional universe. ‘There was no up or down, just tight and left, forward 
and backward. He could not conceive the notion of up or down. Mr. Square 
was visited by a three-dimensional being, a sphere, who drifted down through 
the world of Flatland. Square perceived the sphere as a circle that gradually 
grew, and then shrank. All he could see at any one moment was a cross- 
section of the sphere, while the sphere, god-like, could look down into Mr. 
Square’s world, cven touch inside Square’s body without going through the 
skin. 

It was all just an interesting intellectual exercise, until the Martians arrived. 
Now we think they’re like the sphere, and we are Mr. Square. They live in 
another dimension, and they don’t perceive time and space like we do. 

An example: 

You saw they appeared humanoid. We don’t think they really are. 

We think they simply allow us to see a portion of their bodies which they 
project into our three-dimensional world and cause to appear humanoid. 
Their real shape must be vastly complex. 

Consider your hand. If you thrust your fingers into Flatland, Mr. Square 
would see four circles and not imagine them to be connected. Putting your 
hand in further, he would see the circles merge into an oblong. Or an even 
better analogy is the shadow-play. By suitably entwining your two hands in 
front of a light, you can cast a shadow on a wall that resembles a bird, or a 
bull, or an elephant, or even a man. What we see of the Martians is no 
more real than a Kermit the Frog hand puppet. 

The ship is the same way. We see merely a three-dimensional cross-section 
of a much larger and more complex structure. 

At least we think so. 

Communication with the Martians is very frustrating, ncarly impossible. 
They are so foreign to us. They never tell us anything that makes sense, 
never say the same thing twice. We assume it would make sense if we could 
think the way they do. 

And it is important. 

‘They are very powerful. Weather control is just a parlor trick. When they 
invaded, they invaded all at once—and I hope I can explain this to you, as 
I’m far from sure I understand it myself, after a full day with Martians. 

They invaded fifteen years ago . . . but they also invaded in 1854, and 
in 1520, and several other times in the “past.” The past seems to be merely 
another direction to them, like up or down. You'll be shown books, old 
books, with woodcuts and drawings and contemporary accounts of how the 
Martians arrived, what they did, when they left . . . and don’t be conccrned 
that you don’t remember these momentous events from your high school 
history class, because no one else does, either. 

Do you begin to understand? It seems that, from the moment they arrived 
here, in the late part of the twentieth century, they changed the past so that 
they had already arrived several times before. We have the history books to 
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prove that they did. The fact that no one remembers these stories being in 
the history books before they arrived this time must be seen as an object 
lesson. One assumes they could have changed our memories of events as 
easily as the events themselves. That they did not do so means they meant 
us to be impressed. Had they changed both the events and our memories 
of them, no one would be the wiser; we would all assume history had always 
been that way because that’s the way we remembered it. 

The whole idea of history books must be a tremendous joke to them, since 
they don’t experience time consecutively. 

Had enough? There’s more. 

They can do more than add things to our history. They can take things 
away. Things like the World Trade Center. That’s right, go look for it. It’s 
not out there, and we didn’t tear it down. It never existed in this world, 
except in our memories. It’s like a big, shared illusion. 

Other things have turned up missing as well. Things such as Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Lake Huron; the Presidency of William McKinley; the Presby- 
terian Church; the rhinoceros (including the fossil record of its ancestors); 
Jack the Ripper (and all the literary works written about him); the letter QO; 
and Ecuador. 

Presbyterians still remember their faith and have built new churches to 
replace the ones that were never built. Who needed the goddamn rhino, 
anyway? Another man served McKinley’s term (and was also assassinated). 
Seeing book after book where “kw” replaces “q” is only amusing—and very 
kweer. But the people of Knoxville—and a dozen other towns around the 
world—never existed. They are still trying to sort out the real estate around 
where Lake Huron used to be. And you can search the world’s atlases in 
vain for any sight of Ecuador. 

The best wisdom is that the Martians could do cven more, if they wanted 
to. Such as wiping out the element oxygen, the charge on the electron, or, 
of course, the planet Earth. 

They invaded, and they won quite easily. 

And their weapon is very much like an editor’s blue pencil. Rather than 
destroy our world, they re-write it. 


So what does all this have to do with me, I hear you cry. 

Why couldn’t I have lived out my one day on Earth without worrying 
about this? 

Well . . . who do you think is paying for this fabulous apartment? 

The grateful taxpayers, that’s who. You didn’t think you’d get original 
Picassos on the walls if you were nothing more than a brain-damaged geek, 
did you? 

And why are the taxpayers grateful? 

Because anything that keeps the Martians happy, keeps the taxpayers 
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happy. The Martians scare hell out of everyone ... and you are their 
fairhaired boy. 

Why? 

Because you don’t experience time like the rest of humanity does. 

You start fresh every day. You haven’t had fifteen years to think about the 
Martians, you haven’t developed any prejudice toward them or their way of 


thinking. 

Maybe. 

Most of that could be bullshit. We don’t know if prejudice has anything 
to do with it . .. but you do see time differently. The fact is, the best 


mathematicians and physicists in the world have tried to deal with the Mar- 
tians, and the Martians aren’t interested. Every day they come to talk to you. 

Most days, nothing is accomplished. They spend an hour, then go wher- 
ever it is they go, in whatever manner they do it. One day out of a hundred, 
you get an insight. Everything I’ve told you so far is the result of those insights 
being compiled— 

—along with the work of others. There are a few hundred of you, around 
the world. No other man or woman has your peculiar affliction; all are what 
most people would call mentally limited. There are the progressive amnesiacs 
I mentioned earlier. There are people with split-brain disorders, people with 
almost unbelievable perceptual aberrations, such as the woman who has lost 
the concept of “right.” Left is the only direction that exists in her brain. 

The Martians spend time with these people, people like you. 

So we tentatively conclude this about the Martians: 

They want to teach us something. 

It is painfully obvious they could have destroyed us any time they wished 
to do so. They have enslaved us, in the sense that we are pathetically eager 
to do anything we even suspect they might want us to do. But they don’t 
seem to want to do anything with us. They've made no move to breed us 
for meat animals, conscript us into slave labor camps, or rape women. They 
have simply arrived, demonstrated their powers, and started talking to people 
like you. 

No one knows if we can learn what they are trying to teach us. But it 
behooves us to try, wouldn’t you think? 


Again, you say: Why me? 

Or even more to the point: Why should I care? 

I know your bitterness, and I understand it. Why should you spend even 
an hour of your precious time on problems you don’t really care about, 
when it would be much easier and more satisfying spending your sixteen 
hours of awareness gnawing on yourself, wallowing in self-pity, and in general 
being a one-man soap opera. 

There are two reasons. 
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One: You were never that kind of person. You've just about exhausted 
your store of self-pity during the process of reading this letter. If you have 
only one day—though it hurts like hell , . . so be it! You will spend that 
day doing something useful. 

Reason number two. . . 

You've been looking at the third picture off and on since you first picked 
it up, haven’t you? (Come on, you can’t lie to me.) 

She’s very pretty, isn’t she? 

And that thought is unworthy of you, since you know where this letter is 
coming from. She would not be offered to you as a bribe. The project 
managers know you well enough to avoid offering you a piece of ass to get 
your cooperation. 

Her name is Marian. 

Let us speak of love for a moment. 

You were in love once before. You remember how it was, if you'll allow 
yourself. You remember the pain . . . but that came later, didn’t it? When 
she rejected you. Do you remember what it felt like the day you fell in love? 
Think back, you can get it. 

The simple fact is, it’s why the world spins. Just the possibility of love has 
kept you going in the three years since Karen. 

Well, let me tell you. Marian is in love with you, and before the day is 
over, you will be in love with her. You can believe that or not, as you 
choose, but I, at the end of my life here this day, can take as one of my few 
consolations that I/you will have, tomorrow/ today, the exquisite pleasure of 
falling in love with Marian. 

I envy you, you skeptical bastard. 


And since it’s just you and me, I'll add this. Even with a girl you don’t love, 
“the first time” is always pretty damn interesting, isn’t it? 


For you, it’s always the first time . . . except when it’s the second time, 
just before you sleep . . . which Marian seems to be suggesting this very 
moment. 


As usual, I have anticipated all your objections. 

You think it might be tough for her? You think she’s suffering? 

Okay. Admitted, the first few hours are what you might call repetitive for 
her. You gotta figure she’s bored, by now, at your invariant behavior when 
you first wake up. But it is a cross she bears willingly for the pleasure of 
your company during the rest of the day. 

She is a healthy, energetic girl, one who is aware that no woman ever 
had such an attentive, energetic lover. She loves a man who is endlessly 
fascinated by her, body and soul, who sees her with new eyes each and every 
day. 

She loves your perpetual enthusiasm, your renewable infatuation. 
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There isn’t time to fall out of love. 

Anything more I could say would be wasting your time, and believe me, 
when you see what today is going to be like, you’d hate me for it. 

We could wish things were different. It is not fair that we have only one 
day. I, who am at the end of it, can feel the pain you only sense. I have 
my wonderful memories . . . which will soon be gone. And I have Marian, 
for a few more minutes. 

But I swear to you, I feel like an old, old man who has lived a full life, 
who has no regrets for anything he ever did, who accomplished something 
in his life, who loved, and was loved in return. 

Can many “normal” people die saying that? 

In just a few seconds that one, last locked door will open, and your new 
life and future love will come through it. I guarantee it will be interesting. 

I love you, and I now leave you. . . 

Have a nice day. 
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Although she has only been selling for a few years, Janet Kagan is rapidly 
building a large and enthusiastic audience for her work, and may well become 
a figure of note in the 1990s. Her first novel, a Star Trek novel called Uhura’s 
Song, was a nationwide best-seller, and her second novel Hellspark (not a 
Star Trek novel) was greeted with similar warmth and enthusiasm. She is a 
frequent contributor to Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine, and has 
also sold to Pulphouse and Analog. Her linked series of stories about Mama 
Jason has proved to be one of the most popular series to run in IAsfm in 
recent years, with the initial story, “The Loch Moose Monster,” winning 
this year’s [Asfm Reader’s Award Poll by a large margin; the series will be 
issued in book form by Tor in the near future. She lives in Lincoln Park, 
New Jersey, with her husband Ricky, several computers, and lots of cats. 

In the wry and suspenseful story that follows, she takes us along to the 
frontier planet Mirabile to meet a woman whose job it is to cope with some 
very dangerous and very odd creatures, and follows her as she unravels a 
compelling biological mystery. 
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This year the Ribeiros’ daffodils seeded early and they seeded cockroaches. 
Now ecologically speaking, even a cockroach has its place—but these suckers 
bit. That didn’t sound Earth authentic to me. Not that I care, mind you, 
all I ask is useful. I wasn’t betting on that either. 

As usual, we were short-handed—most of the team was up-country trying 
to stabilize a herd of Guernseys—which left me and Mike to throw a con- 
tainment tent around the Ribeiro place while we did the gene-reads on the 
roaches and the daffodils that spawned ’em. Dragon’s Teeth, sure enough, 
and worse than useless. I grabbed my gear and went in to clean them out, 
daffodils and all. 

By the time I crawled back out of the containment tent, exhausted, cranky, 
and thoroughly bitten, there wasn’t a daffodil left in town. Damn fools. If 
I’d told ’em the roaches were Earth authentic they’d have cheered ’em, no 
matter how obnoxious they were. 

I didn’t even have the good grace to say hi to Mike when I slammed into 
the lab. The first thing out of my mouth was, “The red daffodils—in front 
of Sagdeev’s.” 

“T got ’em,” he said. “Nick of time, but I got em. They’re in the 
greenhouse—” 

We'd done a gene-read on that particular patch of daffodils the first year 
they’d flowered red: they promised to produce a good strain of preying man- 
tises, probably Earth authentic. We both knew how badly Mirabile needed 
insectivores. The other possibility was something harmless but pretty that 
ship’s records called “fireflies.” Either would have been welcome, and those 
idiots had been ready to consign both to a fire. 

“T used the same soil, Annie, so don’t give me that look.” 
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“Town’s full of fools,” I growled, to let him know that look wasn’t aimed 
at him. “Same soil, fine, but can we match the rest of the environmental 
conditions those preying mantises need in the goddamn greenhouse?” 

“It’s the best we've got,” he said. He shrugged and his right hand came 
up bandaged. I glared at it. 

He dropped the bandaged hand behind the lab bench. “They were gonna 
burn ’em. I couldn’t—” He looked away, looked back. “Annie, it’s nothing 
to worry about—” 

I’d have done the same myself, true, but that was no reason to let him 
get into the habit of taking fool risks. 

I started across to check out his hand and give him pure hell from close 
up. Halfway there the com blatted for attention. Yellow light on the console, 
meaning it was no emergency, but I snatched it up to deal with the inter- 
ruption before I dealt with Mike. I snapped a “Yeah?” at the screen. 

“Mama Jason?” 

Nobody calls me that but Elly’s kids. I glowered at the face on screen: my 
age, third-generation Mirabilan, and not so privileged. “Annie Jason Mas- 
majean,” I corrected, “Who wants to know?” 

“Leonov Bellmaker Denness at this end,” he said. “I apologize for my 
improper use of your nickname.” Ship’s manners—he ignored my rudeness 
completely. 

The name struck me as vaguely familiar but I was in no mood to search 
my memory; I’d lost my ship’s manncrs about three hours into the cockroach 
clean-out. “State your business,” I said. 

To his credit, he did: “Two of Flly’s lodgers claim there’s a monster in 
Loch Moose. By their description, it’s a humdinger.” 

I was all ears now. Elly runs the lodge at Loch Moose for fun—her 
profession’s raising kids. (Elly Raiser Roget, like her father before her. Our 
population is still so small we can’t afford to lose genes just because some- 
body’s not suited, one way or another, for parenting.) A chimera anywhere 
near Loch Moose was a potential disaster. Thing of it was, Denness didn’t 
sound right for that. “Then why aren’t they making this call?” 

He gave a dcep-throated chuckle. “They’re in the dining room gorging 
themselves on Chris’s shrimp. I doubt they'll make you a formal call when 
they’re done. Their names are Emile Pilot Stirzakcr and Francois Cobbler 
Pastides and, right now, they can’t spell either without dropping letters.” 

So he thought they’d both been smoking dumbweed. Fair enough. | 
simmered down and reconsidcred him. I’d’ve bet money he was the one 
who side-tracked Pastides and Stirzaker into the eating binge. 

Recognition struck at last: this was the guy Elly’s kids called “Noisy.” The 
first thing he’d done on moving into the neighborhood was outshout every 
one of ’em in one helluva contest. He was equally legendary for his stories, 
his bells, and his ability to keep secrets. I hadn’t met him, but I’d sure as 
hell heard tell. 
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I must have said the nickname aloud, because Denness said, “Yes, ‘Noisy.’ 
Is that enough to get me a hearing?” 

“It is.” It was my turn to apologize. “Sorry. What more do you want me 
to hear?” 

“You should, I think, hcar Stirzaker imitate his monster’s bellow of rage.” 

It took me a long moment to get his drift, but get it I did. “I’m on my 
way,” I said. I snapped off and started rcpacking my gear. 

Mike stared at me. “Annie? What did I miss?” 

“You cver know anybody who got auditory hallucinations on dumbweed?” 

“Shit,” he said, “No.” He scrambled for his own pack. 

“Not you,” I said. “I need you here to coddle those daffodils, check the 
environmental conditions that produced ’em, and call me if Dragon’s Teeth 
pop up anywhcre else.” I shouldered my pack and finished with a glare and 
a growl: “That should be cnough to keep you out of bonfires while I’m gone, 
shouldn’t it?” 


By the time I grounded in the clearing next to Elly’s lodge, I’d decided I 
was on a wild moose chase. Yeah, | know the Earth authentic is wild goose, 
but “wild moose” was Granddaddy Jason’s phrase. He’d known Jason—the 
original first generation Jason—well before the Dragon’s Teeth had started 
popping up. 

One look at the wilderness where Elly’s lodge is now and Jason knew she 
had the perfect EC for moose. She hauled the embryos out of ship’s storage 
and set them thawing. Built up a nice little herd of the things and turned 
‘em loose. Not a one of them survived—damn foolish creatures dicd of a 
taste for a Mirabilan plant they couldn’t metabolize. 

Trying to cstablish a viable herd got to be an obsession with Jason. She 
must've spent ycars at it, off and on. She never succecded but somebody 
with a warped sense of humor named the lake Loch Moose and it stuck, 
moose or no moose. 

Loch Moose looked as screne as it always did this time of year. The 
waterlilies were in full bloom—patchcs of velvety red and green against the 
sparkles of sunlight off the watcr. Here and there I saw a ripple of real trout, 
Earth authentic. 

On the bank to the far right, Susan’s troop of otters played tag, skidding 
down the incline and hitting the water with a splash. They whistled en- 
couragement to each other like a pack of fans at a ballgame. Never saw a 
creature have more pure fun than an ottcr—unless it was a dozen otters, 
like now. 

The pines were that dusty gold that meant I’d timed it just right to see 
Loch Moose smoke. There’s nothing quite so beautiful as that drift of pollen 
fog across the loch. It would gild rocks and trees alike until the next rainfall. 

Monster, my ass—but where better for a wild moose chase? 

I clambered down the stcps to Elly’s lodge, still gawking at the scenery, 
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so I was totally unprepared for the EC in the lobby. If that bright-eyed 
geneticist back on Earth put the double-whammy on any of the human 
genes in the cold banks they sent along (swore they hadn't, but after the 
kangaroo rex, damnify believe anything the old records tell me), the pan- 
demonium I found would have been enough to kick off Dragon’s Teeth 
by the dozens. 

Amid the chaos, Ilanith, Elly’s next-to-oldest, was handling the oversized 
gilt ledger with great dignity. She lit up when she saw me and waved. Then 
she bent down for whispered conversation. A second later Jen, the nine- 
year-old, exploded from behind the desk, bellowing, “Elleeeeee! Nois-eeeece! 
Come quick! Mama Jason’s here!” The kid’s lungpower cut right through 
the chaos and startled the room into a momentary hush. She charged through 
the door to the dining room, still trying to shout the house down. 

I took advantage of the distraction to elbow my way to the desk and Ilanith. 

She squinted a little at me, purely Elly in manner, and said, “Bet you 
got hopped on by a kangaroo rex this week. You're real snarly.” 

“Can’t do anything about my face,” I told her. “And it was biting cock- 
roaches.” I pushed up a sleeve to show her the bites. 

“Blceeceh,” she said, with an inch or two of tongue for emphasis. “I hope 
they wercn’t keepers.” 

“Just the six I saved to put in your bed. Wouldn’t want you to think I’d 
forgotten you.” 

She wrinkled her nose at me and flung herself across the desk to plant a 
big sloppy kiss on my cheek. “Mama Jason, you are the world’s biggest tease. 
But I’m gonna give you your favorite room anyhow—” she wrinkled her 
nose in a very different fashion at the couple to my right “—since those two 
just checked out of it.” 

One of the those two peered at me like a myopic crane. I saw recognition 
strike, then he said, “We’ve changed our minds. We'll keep the room.” 

“Too late,” said [lanith—and she was smug about it. “But, if you want 
to stay, I can give you one on the other side of the lodge. No view.” Score 
one for the good guys, I thought. 

“Sec, Elly?” It was Jen, back at a trot beside Elly and dragging Noisy 
behind her. “See?” Jen said again. “If Mama Jason’s here, I won’t have to 
go away, right?” 

“Right,” I said. 

“Oh, Jen!” Elly dropped to one knee to pull Jen into one of her full-body- 
check hugs. “Is that what’s been worrying you? Leo already explained to 
your mom, There’s no monster—nobody’s going to send you away from 
Loch Moose!” 

Jen, who’d been looking relieved, suddenly looked suspicious. “If there’s 
no monster, why’s Mama Jason here?” 

“Necd a break,” I said, realizing I meant it. Seeing Elly and the kids was 
break cnough all by itself. “Stomped enough Dragon’s Teeth this week. I’m 
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not about to go running after monsters that vanish at the first breath of fresh 
ail, 

Elly gave me a smile that would have thawed a glacier and my shoulders 
relaxed for the first time in what scemed like months. 

I grinned back. “Have your two monster-sighters sobercd up yet?” 

“Sobered up,” reported Ilanith, “and checked out.” She giggled. “You 
should have seen how red-faced they were, Mama Jason.” 

I glowered at no one in particular. “Just as well. After the day I had, they’d 
have been twice as red if I’d had to deal with ’em.” 

Elly rose to her feet, bringing Jen with her. The two of them looked me 
over, Jon imitating Elly’s keen-cyed inspection. “We'd better get Mama Jason 
to her room. She needs a shower and a nap worse than any kid in the 
household.” 

Ilanith shook her head. “Let her eat first, Elly. By the time she’s done, 
we'll have her room ready.” 

“Sounds good to me,” I said, “if the kids waiting tables can take it.” 

“We raise a sturdy bunch around here. Go eat, Annie.” She gave me a 
kiss on the cheek—I got a bonus kiss from Jcn—and the two of them bustled 
off to get my room ready. I frowned after them: Jen still seemed worricd and 
I wondered why. 

Ilanith rounded the desk to grab my pack. Standing between me and Leo, 
she suddenly jammed her fists into her hips. “Oh, nuts. Ship’s manncrs. 
Honestly, Mama Jason—how did people ever get acquainted in the old days?” 
With an expression of tried patience, she formally introduced the two of us. 

I looked him over, this time giving him a fatr shake. The face was as good 
as the reputation, all laugh lines etched deep. In return, [ got inspected just 
as hard. 

When nobody said anything for a full half second, Ilanith said, “More? 
You need more? Didn't I get it right?” 

Leo gave a smile that was a match for Elly’s. Definitely the EC, I thought. 
Then he thrust out a huge welcoming hand and said, “That's Leo to you, 
as I don’t imagine I could outshout you.” 

That assessment visibly impressed [lanith. 

“Annie,” I said. I took the hand. Not many pcople have hands the size 
of minc. In Denness I’d met my match for once. Surprised me how good 
that felt. He didn’t let go immediately and I wasn’t all that anxious for him 
to do so. 

Ilanith eyed him severely. “Leo, thcre’s no need to be grabby!” She tapped 
his hand, trying to make him let go. 

“Shows how much you know about ship’s manners,” Leo said. “I was 
about to offer the lady my arm, to escort her into the dining room.” 

“Perfectly good old-time ritual,” I said. “I can stand it if he can.” 

Leo held out his arm, ship’s formal; I took it. We went off rather grandly, 
leaving Ilanith all the more suspicious that we’d madc it up for her benefit. 
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Leo ehuekled as we passed beyond her carshot. “She won't believe that 
until she double-eheeks with Elly.” 

“T know. Good for ’em—cheek it out for yourself, | always say. Have you 
heard any bellowing off the loeh?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I have heard a couple of unusual sounds off the loeh 
lately. I’ve no way of knowing if they’re all made by the same creature. But 
I’ve lived here long enough to know that these are new. One is a kind of 
sucking gurgle. Then there’s something related to a cow’s lowing—” he held 
up a hand “—not cow and not red deer either. 1 know both. And there’s a 
bellow that'll bring you out of a sound sleep faster than a shotgun blast.” 

His lips flattened a bit. “I can’t vouch for that one. I’ve only heard it 
awakening from sleep. It might have been a dream but it never feels like 
dream—and the bellow Stirzaker gave was a fair approximation of it.” 

The lines aeross his forehead deepened. “There’s something else you 
should know, Annie. Jen’s been acting spooked, and neither Elly nor I can 
make any sense of it.” 

“I saw. I thought she was still keyed up over the monster busincss.” 

He shook his head. “This started weeks ago, long before Stirzaker and 
Pastidcs got everybody stirred up.” 

“T’ll see what J can find out.” 

“Anything I can do to help,” he said. He swung his free hand to tell me 
how extensive that “anything” actually was. “On eithcr eount.” 

“Right now, you wateh me eat a big plate of my shrimp with Chris’s 
barbeque sauce on ’em.” 

Loeh Moose was the only source of freshwater shrimp ou Mirabile and 
they were one of my triumphs. Not just the way they tasted when Chris got 
done with them, but beeause I’d brought the waterlilies they eame from 
myself and planted them down in Loch Moosc on the chance they'd throw 
off something good. Spent three years making sure they stabilized. Got some 
pretty dragonflies out of that redundancy, too. Elly’s kids usc ‘ei for eatehing 
rock lobsters, which is another thing Chris cooks to perfection. 

By the time I’d finished my shrimp, the dining room was empty except 
for a eouple of pcople I knew to be loeals like Leo. I blinked my surprise, 
I guess. 

Leo said, Most of the guests ehecked out this morning. Let’s take advantage 
of it.” He picked up my glass and his own and bowed me toward one of the 
empty booths. 

I followed and sank, sighing, into overstuffed comfort. “Now,” I said, “tell 
me what you heard from Stirzaker and Pastides.” 

He obliged in detail, playing both roles. When he was done, I appreciated 
his reputation for story-telling, but I knew as well he’d given me an aceurate 
account, right down to the two of them tripping over eaeh other's words in 
their exeitement. 

Their deseription of the ehimcra would have seared the daylights out of 
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me— if they’d been able to agree on any given part of it aside from the size. 
Stirzaker had seen the thing reach for him with two great elawlike hands. 
Pastides had seen the loops of a water snake, grown to unbelievable lengths, 
undulate past him. They agreed again only when it eame to the ereature’s 
bellow. 

When all was said, I had to laugh. “I bet their granddaddy told them seary 
bedtime stories, too!” 

“Good God,” said Leo, grinning suddenly. “The Loch Ness Monster! I 
should have recognized it!” 

“From which description?” I grinned back. Luekily the question didn’t 
require an answcr. 

“Mama Jason!” 

That was all the warning I got. Susan—all hundred pounds of her— 
pounced into my lap. 

“They were dumbstruck, both of them,” she said, her manner making it 
clear that this was the most important news of the century. “You should 
have seen them eat! Tell her, Noisy—you saw!” 

“Hello to you too,” I said, “and I just got the full story, complete with 
sound effeets.” 

That settled hcr down a bit, but not mueh. At sixteen, nothing settles 
them down. Sliding into the seat beside me, she said, “Now you tell—about 
the biting eockroaches.” 

Well, I’d have had to tell that one sooncr or later, so I told it for two, 
ending with Mike’s heroie attempt to rescue the red daffodils. 

Susan’s eyes went dreamy. “Fireflies,” she said. “Think how pretty they'd 
be around the lake at night!” 

“I was,” I said, all too curtly. “Sorry,” I amended, “I’m still pisscd off 
about them.” 

“Tye got another one for you,” Susan said, matching my scowl. “Rowena 
who lives about twenty miles that way—” she pointed, glanced at Leo 
(who nudged her finger about 5 degrees left), then went on “that way, 
elaims that the only way to keep from raising Dragon’s Teeth is to spit 
tobaeco on your plants whenever you go past them.” She gave another 
glanee at Leo, this one a different sort of query. “I think she believes that. 
I know she does it!” 

‘“’Fraid so,” Leo said. 

“Well, we’ll know just what EC to eheek when something unusual pops 
out of Rowena’s plants, won’t we?” I sighed. The superstitions really were 
adding to our problems. 

“Mama Jason,” said Susan—with a look that aceused me of making a 
joke mueh too low for her age level—“How many authenties need tobacco 
spit ECs to pop up?” 

“No joke, honey. It’s not authentic speeies I’d expect under conditions 
like that. I'd be Dragon’s Teeth plain and probably not so simple.” I looked 
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from one to the other. “Keep an eye on those plants for me. Anything 
suddenly flowers in a different color or a slightly different form, snag a sample 
and send it to me fast!” 

They nodded, Susan looking pleased with the assignment, Leo slightly 
puzzled. At last Leo said, “I’m afraid I’ve never understood this business of 
Dragon’s Teeth. . . .” He broke off, suddenly embarrassed. 

“Fine,” I said, “as long as you don’t spit tobacco on the ragweed or piss 
on the petunias or toss the soapy washwater on the lettuce patch.” 

Susan eyed me askance. | said, “Last year the whole town of Misty Valley 
decided that pissing on the petunias was the only way to stabilize them.” I 
threw up my hands to stave off the question that was already on the tip of 
Susan’s tongue. “I don’t know how that got started, so don’t ask me. I’m not 
even sure I want to know!—The end result, of course, was that the petunias 
seeded ladybugs.” 

“Authentic?” Susan asked. 

“No, but close enough to be valuable. Nice little insectivores and sur- 
prisingly well-suited for doing in ragmites.” The ragmites are native and a 
bloody nuisance. “And before you ask,” I added, “‘the things they might have 
gotten in the same EC included a very nasty species of poisonous ant and 
two different grain-eaters, one of which would chain up to a salamander 
with a taste for quail eggs.” 

“Oh, my!” said Susan, “Misty Valley’s where we get our quail eggs!” 

“So does everybody on Mirabile,” I said. “Nobody’s gotten the quail to 
thrive anywhere else yet.” For Leo’s benefit, I added, “So many of our Earth 
authentic species are on rocky ground, we can’t afford to lose a lot of in- 
dividuals to a Dragon’s Tooth.” 

Leo still looked puzzled. After a moment, he shook his head. “I’ve never 
understood this business. Maybe for once I could get a simple explanation, 
suitable for a bellmaker . . . ?” 

I gestured to Susan. “My assistant will be glad to give you the short course.” 

Susan gave one of those award-winning grins. “It goes all the way back 
to before we left Earth, Leo.” Leo arched an eyebrow: “ “We?” Susan 
punched him—lightly—on the arm and said, “You know what I mean! 
Humans!” 

She heaved a dramatic sigh and went on in spite of it all. “They wanted 
to make sure we'd have everything we might possibly need.” 

“] thought that’s why they sent along the embryo and gene banks,” Leo 
said. 

Susan nodded. “It was. But at the time there was a fad for redundancy— 
every system doubled, tripled, even quadrupled—so just to make sure we 
couldn’t lose a species we might necd, they built all that redundancy into 
the gene pool, too.” 

She glanced at mc. She was doing fine, so I nodded for her to go on. 
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“Look, Noisy. They took the genes for, say, sunflowers and they tucked 
‘em into a twist in wheat helices. Purely recessive, but when the environ- 
mental conditions are right, maybe one one-hundredth of your wheat seeds 
will turn out to sprout sunflowers.” 

She leaned closer, all earnestness. “And one one-hundredth of the sun- 
flowers, given the right EC, will seed bumblebees, and so on and so forth. 
That’s what Mama Jason calls ‘chaining up.’ Eventually you might get red 
deer.” 

Leo frowned. “I don’t see how you can go from plant to animal. . . . 

“There’s usually an intermediate stage—a plant that comes out all wrong 
for that plant but perfect for an incubator for whatever's in the next twist.” 
She paused dramatically, then finished, “As you can see, it was a perfectly 
dumb idea.” 

I decided to add my two bits here. “The idea wasn’t as dumb as you 
make out, kiddo. They just hadn’t worked the bugs out before they stuck 
us with it.” 

“When she says bugs,” Susan confided grimly to Leo, “she means Dragon’s 
Teenie 

I stepped in again. “Two things went wrong, Leo. First, there was supposed 
to be an easy way to turn anything other than the primary helix off and on 
at will. Thc problem is, that information was in the chunk of ship’s records 
we lost and it was such new knowledge at the time that it didn’t get passed 
to anyone on the ship. 

“The second problem was the result of pure goof. They forgot that, in the 
long run, all plants and animals change to suit their environment. A new 
mutation may be just the thing for our wheat, but who knows what it’s done 
to those hidden sunflowers? Those—and the chimerae—are thc real Drag- 
on’s Teeth.” 

Leo turned to Susan. “Want to explain the chimerae as long as you're 
at it?” 

“A chimera is something that’s, well, sort of patched together from two, 
maybe three, different genetic sources. Ordinarily it's nothing striking— 
you’d probably only notice if you did a full gene-read. But with all those 
hidden sets of genes, just about anything can happen.” 

“Kangaroo rex, for example,” I said. “That one was a true chimera: a wolf 
in kangaroo’s clothing.” 

“T remember the news fils,” Leo said. “Nasty.” 

“Viable, too,” I said. “That was a tough fight. I’m still sorry 1 lost.” It 
still rankled, I discovered. 

Leo looked startled. 

“I wanted to save ’em, Leo, but I got voted down. We really couldn’t 
afford a new predator in that area.” 

“Don’t look so shocked, Noisy,” Susan said. “You never know what might 
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be useful some day. Just suppose we get an overpopulation of rabbits or 
something and we need a predator to balance them out before they cat all 
our crops. That’s why Mama Jason wanted to keep them.” 

Leo looked unconvinced, Susan looked hurt suddenly. “Just because it’s 
ugly, Leo,” she said, “doesn’t mean you wipe it out. There’s nothing pretty 
about a rock lobster but it sure as hell tastes good.” 

“T grant you that. I’m just not as sure about things that think I taste good.” 

Susan folded her arms across her chest and heaved another of those dra- 
matic sighs. “Now I know what you’re up against, Mama Jason,” she said. 
“Pure ignorance.” 

That surprised me. I held my tongue for once, waiting to see how Leo 
would take that. 

“Nothing pure about it,” he said. “Don’t insult a man who’s trying to 
enlighten himself. That never furthered a cause.” He paused, then added, 
“You sound like you take it very personally.” 

Susan dropped her eyes. There was something in that evasion that wasn’t 
simple embarrassment at overstepping good manners. When she looked up 
again, she said, “I’m sorry, Leo. I just get so mad sometimes. Mama 
Jason—” 

This time I had to come to her rescuc. “Mama Jason sets a bad example, 
Leo. I come up here and rave about the rampant stupidity everywhere else. 
Susan, better to educate people than insult them. If I say insulting things 
about them when I’m in family that’s one thing. But I would never say to 
somebody who was concerned about his kids or his crops what you just said 
to Leo,” 

“Yeah. I know. I’m sorry again.” 

“Forgiven,” said Leo. “Better you make your mistakes on me and learn 
from them than make ’em on somebody else who might wallop you and 
turn you stubborn.” 

Susan brightened. “Oh, but I am stubborn, Leo! You always say so!” 

“Stubborn, yes. Stupid stubborn—not that I’ve seen.” 

Again there was something other than embarrassment in her dropped eyes. 
I tried to puzzle it out, but I was distracted by a noise in the distance. 

It came from the direction of the loch—something faint and unfamiliar. 
I cocked my head to listen harder and got an earful of sneezes instcad. 

“S-sorry!” Susan gasped, through a second series of sneezes. “P-pollen!” 
Then she was off again, her face buried in a napkin. 

Lco caught my cye. He thought the sneczing fit was as phony as I did. 

“Well,” I said, “you may be allergic to the pollen—” she wasn’t, I knew 
very well “—but I came hoping I'd timed it right to see Loch Moose smoke. 
And to get in some contemplative fishing—” meaning I didn’t intend to bait 
my hook “—before it gets too dark.” 

Susan held up her hand, finished off one last sequcnce of sneezes, then 
said, “What about your nap?” 
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“What do you think contemplative fishing is?” 

“Oh. Right. Get Leo to take you, then. He knows all the best places.” 

“V’d be honored,” Leo said. 

We left Susan scrubbing her face. Pausing only to pick up poles in the 
hallway, we set off in silence along the footpath down to Loch Moose. When 
we got to the first parting of the path, I broke the silence. “Which way to 
your favorite spot?” 

He pointed to the right fork. I'd figured as much. “Mine’s to the lent 1 
said and headed out that way. If Susan didn’t want me in my usual haunts, 
I wanted to know why. Leo followed without comment, so I knew he was 
thinking the same thing. 

“Keep your ears open. | heard somcthing before Susan started her ‘sneezing 
fit’ to cover it.” 

We came to another parting in the path. I angled right and again he 
followed. Pretty soon we were skidding and picking our way down the incline 
that led to the otters’ playground. 

When we got to surer footing, Leo paused. “Annie—now that I’ve got 
somebody to ask: will you satisfy my curiosity?” 

That piqued mine. “About what?” 

“Was there such a thing as the Loch Ness Monster? I always thought my 
mother had made it up.” 

I laughed. “And I thought my granddaddy had, especially since he claimed 
that people came to Loch Ness from all over the Earth hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the monster! I looked it up once in ship's records. There really 
was such a place and people really did come from everywhere for a look!” 

He was as taken aback about that as I’d been, then he heard what I hadn't 
said. “And the monster—was it real? Did it look like any of the stories?” 

“T never found out.” 

“Pre-photograph?” 

“No,” I said, “that was the odd thing about it. There were some fuzzy 
photos—old flat ones, from a period when everybody had photographic 
equipment—that might have been photos of anything. The story was that 
Nessie was very shy and the loch was too full of peat to get sonograms. Lots 
of excuses, no results.” 

“Smoking too much wecd, eh?” 

“Lot of that going around,” I said. “But no, I suspect Nessie was exactly 
what granddad used her for—a story. What’s always fascinated me is that 
people went to look!” 

Quite unexpectedly, Leo chuckled. “You underestimate the average cu- 
riosity. I don’t think you appreciate how many people stayed glued to their 
TVs while you folks rounded up those kangaroos rexes. A little thrill is high 
entertainment.” 

“The hell it is,” I said indignantly. “I oughta know: I do it for a living. 
They didn’t get their boots chewed off by the damn things.”” 
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“Exactly my point,” said Leo. “Scary but safe. Elly’s kids would be the 
hrst to tell you what a good combination that is. They watch their kangaroo 
rex tape about twice a week, and cheer for you every time.” 

Some things I was better off not knowing, I thought. I sighed. Turning 
away from Leo, I got the full view of Loch Moose and its surroundings, 
which drew a second sigh—this time pure content. 

The secret of its appeal was that despite the vast sparkle of sunlight that 
glittered off it, Loch Moose always felt hidden away—a place you and you 
alone were aware of. 

It took me a while to remember that Leo was beside me. No, I take that 
back. I was aware that he was there all along, but he was as content as I to 
simply drink it all in without a word. 

Sometime—when we were both done admiring the scene—we headed 
for the boats, by some sort of mutual agreement. I was liking Leo more and 
more. For another thing, the whistling of the otters made him smile. 

The slope down to the boats was dotted with violets. Most of them were 
that almost fiery shade of blue that practically defines the species, but once 
in a while they came out white just for the surprise of it. Some were more 
surprising than white, though. Almost hidden in the deep shade was a small 
isolated patch of scarlet. 

For the life of me, I couldn’t remember seeing any material on scarlet 
violets. I stooped for a closer look. Damned odd texture to the petals, too, 
like velvet. 

“Pretty, aren’t they?” Leo said. “Stop by my place while you’re here, and 
I'll show you half an acre of them.” 

I stood up to look him in the eye. “Popped up all at once? First time, 
this year?” 

“No. I’ve been putting them in when | found them for, oh, three years 
now.” 

“Oh, Leo. Half of Mirabile thinks everything’s going to sprout fangs and 
bite them and the other half doesn’t even take elementary precautions. Never 
ever transplant something red unless somebody’s done a work-up on it first!” 

He looked startled. “Are they dangerous?” 

“Don’t you start!” Dammit, I’d done it—jumped on him with both feet. 
“Sorry. I’m still fuming over those red daffodils, I guess.” 

“Annie, I’m too damned old to worry about everything that flowers red. 
I took them for what my grandmother called ‘pansies.’ Much to her disap- 
pointment, she never could get any started on Mirabile. Maybe they aren't, 
but that’s how I think of them. I’m going to hate it if you tell me I have to 
pull ’em out because they’re about to seed mosquitoes.” 

And he’d never forgive me either, I could tell. 

“We'll get a sample on the way back, Leo. If there’s a problem, I’ll see 
if I can stabilize them for you.” He looked so surprised, I had to add, 
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“Practical is not my only consideration. Never has been. ‘Pretty’ is just fine, 
provided I’ve got the time to spare.” 

That satisfied him. He smiled all the way down to the edge of the water. 

Two hands made light work of launching a boat and we paddled aeross 
to a sheltered cove I had always favored. | tied the boat to a low branch that 
overhung the water, dropped a naked hook into the loch, and leaned back. 
Leo did the same. 

What I liked best about this spot, I think, was that it was the perfect view 
of the otters’ playground—without disturbing the play. It also meant I didn’t 
have to bring along treats for the little beggars. Susan had been feeding them 
sinee she was—oh—Jen’s age. They’d grown so used to it that they hustled 
the tourists now. 

I didn’t believe in it myself, but as long as she didn’t overdo it to the point 
they couldn’t fend for themselves I wasn’t about to make a fuss. I think Susan 
knew that too. She had a better grasp of the principles than most adults I 
knew, aside from those on the team, of course. 

The hillside and water were alive with the antics of the otters. Some 
rippled snake-like through the water. One chased one of those king-sized 
dragonflies. Two others tussted on the ridge and eventually threw themselves 
down the incline, tumbling over and over each other, to hit the water with 
a splash. 

Leo touched my arm and pointed a little to the side. He was frowning. | 
turned to take it in and discovered there was an altercation going on, just 
below the surface of the water. This one was of a more serious nature. 

“Odd,” I said, speaking aloud for the first time since we’d settled in. He 
nodded, and we both kept watching, but there wasu’t anything to sce except 
the occasional flick of a long muscular tail, the wild splash of water. A squeal 
of anger was followed by a squeal of distress and the combatants broke off, 
one of them high-tailing it towards us. 

I got only a glimpse as it passed us by but it seemed to me it was considerably 
bigger than its opponent. Biggest otter I’'d seen, in fact. | wondered why it 
had run instead of the smaller one. 

The smaller one was already back at play. Leo shrugged and grinned. “I 
thought mating season was over,” he said. “So did she, considering how she 
treated him.” 

“Ah,” I said, “I missed the opening moves.” 

We settled back again, nothing to perturb us but the otter follies, which 
brought us to laughter over and over again. We trusted nothing would 
interrupt that by tugging at our lines. 

Shadow was beginning to lengthen across us. 1 knew we had another half 
hour before it would be too dark for us to make our way easily back up to 
the lodge. “Leo,” I said, “want me to head in? Your way will be in shadows 
long before mine.” 
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“Staying the night at the lodge. I promised Elly I’d do some handiwork 
for her. Besides, I could do with another of Chris’s meals.” 

There was a stir and a series of splashes to our right, deep in the cove. 
That large otter, back with friends. There were two troops of them in the 
loch now. I made a mental note to make sure they weren’t overfishing the 
shrimp or the trout, then I made a second note to see if we couldn’t spread 
the otters to another lake as well. The otters were pretty firmly established 
on Mirabile but it never hurt to start up another colony elsewhere. 

I tured to get a better look, maybe count noses to get a rough estimate 
of numbers. I counted six, eight, nine separate ripples in the water. Some- 
thing seemed a little off about them. I got a firm clamp on my suspicious 
mind and on the stories I’d heard all day and tried to take an unbiased 
look. They weren’t about to hold still long enough for me to gct a fix on 
them through the branches and the shadows that were deepening by the 
moment. 

One twined around an overhang. I could see the characteristic tail but its 
head was lost in a stand of waterlilies. Good fishing there, I knew. The trout 
always thought they could hide in the waterlilies and the otters always knew 
just where to find them. Then I realized with a start that the waterlilies were 
disappearing. 

I frowned. I untied the boat and gestured for Leo to help me get closer. 
We grabbed at branches to pull the boat along as silently as possible. To no 
avail: with a sudden flurry of splashes all around, the otters were gone. 

“Hell,” I said. I unshipped the oars and we continued on over. I was 
losing too much of the light. I thrust down into the icy water and felt around 
the stand of lilies, then I grabbed and yanked, splattering water all over Leo. 
He made not a word of complaint. Instead, he stuck a damp match into his 
shirt pocket and tried a second one. This one lit. 

It told my eyes what my fingers had already learned: the water lily had 
been neatly chewed. Several other leaves had been nipped off the stems as 
well—but at an earlier time, to judge from the way the stem had sealed 
itself. | dropped the plant back in the water and wiped my hands dry on my 
slacks. 

Leo drowned the match and stuck it in his pocket with the first. It got 
suddenly very dark and very quiet on the loch. 

I decided I didn’t want either of us out here without some kind of protective 
gear. I reached for the overhang and shoved us back toward the sunlit side 
of the loch. It wasn’t until I'd unshipped my oar again that I got my second 
shock of the day. 

That branch was the one I’d seen the otter twined around. That gave me 
a belated sense of scale. The “ottcr” had been a good eight fect long! 

I chewed on the thought all the way back to the lodge. Would have 
forgotten the violets altogether but for Leo’s refusal to let that happen. I put 
my pole back in its place and took the scarlet violet and its clump of earth 
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from him. Spotted Susan and said, “Leo wants to see a gene-read. Can you 
have Chris send rock lobster for two up to my room?” 

“It’s on its way, Mama.” She paused to glance at the violets. “Pretty,” she 
said, “I hopc—” 

“Yeah, mc too.” 

“Hey!” she said suddenly, “I thought you were here for a break?” 

“How else can I lure Leo up to my room?” 

“You could just invite him, Mama Jason. That's what you're always telling 
us: Keep it simple and straightforward. . . .” 

“TI should keep my mouth shut.” 

“Then you wouldn’t be able to eat your lobster.” With that as her parting 
shot, Susan vanished back into the dining room. I paused to poke my head 
around the corner—empty, just as before. 

We climbed the stairs. I motioned Leo in, laid down the clump of violets 
and opened my gear. “Violets first,” I said, “as long as we’re about to be 
interrupted.” 

I took my sample and cued up the room computer, linked it to the one 
back at the lab. There was a message from Mike waiting. “The daffodils 
have perked up, so they look good,” it said, “and the troops have returned 
from the Guernsey wars triumphant. We'll call if we need you. You do the 
same.” 

“You forgot to say how your hand is, dummy,” I growled at the screen 
—then typed the same in, for him to find in the morning. 

The first Icvel gene-read on the violets went fast. All it takes is a decent 
microscope—that I carry—and the computer. The hard part was running 
it through ship’s records looking for a match or a near match. I could let 
that run all night while I slept through it. 

Susan brought the rock lobster and peered over my shoulder as she set 
it down. “Mama Jason, I can keep an eye on that while you eat if you 
like.” 

“Sure,” I said, getting up to give her the chair. Leo and I dug into our 
lobster, with an occasional glance at the monitor. “Watch this part, Leo,” 
I said. Susan had already finished the preliminary and was looking for any 
tacked on genes that might be readable. 

Susan’s fingers danced, then she peered at the screen like she was trying 
to see through it. Mike gets that same look. I suppose I do, too. The screen 
looks right through the “whatsis”—as Susan would say—and into its genetic 
makeup. “Mama Jason, I can’t see anything but the primary helix.” 

“Okay.” Neither did I. “Try a match with violets.” To Leo, I added, “We 
might as well try the easy stuff first. Why run the all-night program if you 
don’t have to?” I ducked into the bathroom to wash rock lobster and butter 
off my fingers. 

“No luck,” Susan called to me. 

When I came out, Leo had disappointment written all over his face. “Buck 
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up,” I said. “We’re not giving up that easily. Susan, ask the computer if it’s 
got a pattern for something called a ‘pansy’ or a ‘pansies.’ ” 

“ “Pansy,” ” said Leo and he spelled it for her. 

It did. Luckily, that wasn’t one of the areas we’d lost data in. “Oh, Mama 
Jason!” said Susan. “Will you look at that?” 

We had a match. 

“Leo, you lucky dog!” I said. “Your grandma would be proud of you!” 

His jaw dropped. “You mean—they really are pansies?” 

“Dead on,” I told him, while Susan grinned like crazy. I patted her on 
the shoulder—and gave her a bit of a nudge toward the door at the same 
time. “You bring Susan a sample of the ones you planted around your place, 
just so she can double-check for stability. But I think you’ve got exactly what 
you hoped you had.” 

I pointed to the left side of the screen. “According to this, they should 
come in just about every color of the rainbow. We may have to goose them 
a bit for that—unless you prefer them all red?” 

“Authentic,” said Leo, “I want them Earth authentic, as long as you're 
asking me.” 

“Okay. Tomorrow then,” I told Susan. She grinned once more and left. 

I sat down at the computer again. Wrote the stuff on the pansy to local 
memory—then I cleared the screen and called up everything ship’s records 
had on otters. 

They didn’t eat waterlilies and they didn’t come eight feet long. Pointing 
to the genes in question, I told Leo this. 

“Does that mean there is a monster in the lake?” 

“T can’t tell you that. I’m not terribly concerned about something that eats 
waterlilies, Leo, but I do want to know if it’s chaining up to something else.” 

“How do we find out?” 

“I snag a cell sample from the beasties.” 

Again his lips pressed together in that wry way. “May I offer you what 
assistance I can?” A sweeping spread of the hands. “I’m very good at keeping 
out of the way and at following orders. I’m also a first-rate shot with a rifle 
and I can tell the difference between a monstrosity and a monster. I promise 
no shooting unless it’s absolutely necessary.” 

“Let me think on it, Leo.” Mostly I wanted to ask Elly if what he said 
was true. 

He must have read my mind, because he smiled and said, “Elly will vouch 
for me. I'll see you in the morning.” 

That was all. Except maybe I should mention he kissed my hand on his 
way out. I was beginning to like Leo more and more. 

After he left, I did some thinking on it, then I trotted downstairs to talk 
to Elly. I leaned against the countertop, careful not to get in the way of her 
cleaning, and said, “Tell me about Leo.” 
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Elly stopped scrubbing for a moment, looked up, and smiled. “Like you,” 
she said. 

“That good or bad?” 

The smile broadened into a grin. “Both. That means he’s stubbom, loyal, 
kecps a secret secret, plays gruff with the kids but adores then just the same.” 

“Any permanent attachments?” It popped out before I knew it was coming. 
I tried to shove it back in, but Elly only laughed harder at my attempt. 

“Why, Annie! I believe you’ve got a crush on Leo!” Still laughing, she 
pulled out a chair and sat beside me, cupping her chin in her hand. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised. All the kids do.” 

I gave one of Susan’s patented sighs. 

“Okay, okay,” she said, “I'll leave off. I like it, though. I like Leo and I 
like you and I think you’d get along together just fine.” 

“Is he as good a shot as he claims to be? And as judicious about it?” 

That sat her upright and looking wary. 

“No panic,” | said firmly. “You have got something in the loch that I 
want a look at—but it’s an herbivore and I doubt it’s dangerous. It’s big 
enough to overturn a boat maybe, but—” 

“Are you calling in the team?” 

“I don’t think that’s neccssary. They could all do with a break—” 

“That’s what you came for. That’s hardly fair.” 

I waved that aside. “Elly, you should know me better by now. I wouldn’t 
have taken this up as a profession if I weren’t a born meddler. And I asked 
about Leo because he offered to give me a hand.” I know I scowled. “Money 
and equipment I can always get—it’s the hands we’re short.” 

“You're going to make off with half my kids one of these days.” 

I couldn’t help it. I jerked around to stare at her. She was smiling—and 
that laugh was threatening to break out all over again. “Annie, surely it’s 
occurred to you that half those kids want to be just like you when they grow 
up!” 

“But—!” 

“Oh, dear. Poor Mama Jason. You thought I was raising a whole passel 
of little Ellies here, didn’t you?” 

The thing was, I’d never given it any thought at all. More than likely I just 
assumed Susan and Chris and Ilanith would take over the lodge and . . . 

Elly patted my hand. “Don’t you worry. Chris will run the lodge and you 
and the rest can still drop by for vacations.” 

I felt guilty as hell somehow, as if I’d subverted the whole family. 

Elly gave me a big hug. “Wipe that look off your face. You'd think I got 
chimerae instead of proper kids! The only thing I ask is that you don’t cart 
them off until you’re sure they’re ready.” 

“You'll worry yourself sick!” 

“No. I’ll worry the same way I worry about you. Do I look sick?” 
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She stood off and let me look. She looked about as good as anybody could. 
She knew it, too. Just grinned again and said, “Take Leo with you. Susan, 
too, if you think she’s ready. I warn you, she thinks she is, but she'll listen 
to you on the subject.” 

And that was the end of it as far as Elly was concerned. I walked back to 
my room, thoughtful all the way. 

Damnify knew how I could have missed it. And there I’d been aggravating 
the situation as well, calling Susan “my assistant,” letting her do the gene- 
read on Leo’s pansies. Then I thought about it some more. 

She’d done a damn fine gene-read. If she’d heard Leo talk about the 
pansies, she’d have no doubt thought to try that second as well. 

The more I thought, the more I saw Elly was right. It was just so unexpected 
that I’d never really looked at it. 

I crawled into that comfortable bed and lay there listening to the night 
sounds off the loch and all the while I was wondering how soon I could put 
Susan to work. I drifted off into sleep and my dreams were more pleased by 
it all than I would have admitted to Elly. 

I woke, not rested enough, to an insistent shaking of my shoulder and 
opened my eyes to see a goggle-eyed something inches from my face. Think- 
ing the dream had turned bad, I mumbled at it to go away and rolled over. 

“Please, Mama Jason,” the bad dream said. “Please, I gotta talk to you. 
I can’t tell Elly, and I’m afraid it’s gonna hurt her.” 

Well, when a bad dream starts threatening Elly, I listen. I sat up and 
discovered that the bad dream was only Jen, the nine-year-old. “Gimme 
half a chance, Jen,” I said, holding up one hand while I smeared my face 
around with the other, trying to stretch my eyes into focus so I could see 
my watch. My watch told me I'd had enough sleep to function rationally, 
so I levered myself up. 

Jen’s eyes unpopped, squinched up, and startcd leaking enormous tear- 
drops. She made a dash for the door, but by then I was awake and I caught 
her before she made her exit. “Hold on,” I said. “You don’t just tell me 
something’s out to hurt Elly and then disappear. Ain’t done.” 

Still leaking tears, she wailed, “It’s supposed to be a secret. . . . 

Which she wanted somebody to force out of her. Okay, I could oblige, 
and she could tell the rest Mama Jason made her tell. I plopped her firmly 
on the edge of the bed. “Now wipe your nose and tell me what this is about. 
You'd think I was the chimera the way you're acting.” 

“You gotta promise not to hurt Monster. He’s Susan’s.” 

I did nothing of the sort. I waited and she went on, “I didn’t know he 
was so big, Mama Jason!” She threw out those two skinny arms to show me 
just how big, which actually made it about three feet long tops, but I knew 
from the fingertip to fingertip glance that went with the arm fling that she 
meant much bigger. “Now I’m scared for Susan!” 


Led 
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“What do you mean, he’s Susan’s?” 

“Susan sneaks out at night to feed him. I never saw him, but he must be 
awful. She calls him Monster and he gurgles.” She shivered. 

I gathered her up and held her until the shivering stopped. Obviously all 
this had been going on for some time. She’d only broken silence because 
of Stirzaker’s panicky report. “Okay,” I said, still patting her, “I want you 
to let me know the next time Susan sneaks out to feed this Monster of 
hers—” 

She blinked at me solemnly. “She’s out there now, Mama Jason.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Out there where?” 

The bellow off the loch cut me short and brought me to my feet. Unlike 
Leo, I knew that hadn’t been part of a drcam. I was already headed for the 
window when the sound came again. I peered into the night. 

Mirabile doesn’t have a moon, but for the moment we’ve got a decent 
nova. Not enough radiation to worry about, just enough to see glimmers in 
the dark. 

Something huge rippled through the waters of the loch. I stared harder, 
trying to make it come clear, but it wouldn't. It bellowed again, and an 
answering bellow came from the distant shore. 

Whatever it was, it was huge, even bigger than the drifted otters I'd seen 
earlier. Had they chained up to something already? There was a splash and 
another bellow. I remember thinking Elly wouldn’t hear it from her room; 
she was on the downside of the slope, cushioned from the loch noises by 
the earth of the slope itself. 

Then I got a second glimpse of it, a huge head, a long body. With a 
shock, I realized that it looked like nothing so much as those blurry flat 
photos of “Nessie.” 

I turned to throw on some clothes and ran right into Jen, scaring her half 
to death. “Easy, easy. It’s just me,” I said, holding her by the shoulders. 
“Run get Lco—and tell him to bring his rifle.” I gave her a push for the 
door and that kid moved like a house-afie. 

So did Leo. By the time I’d got my gear together, double-checking the 
flare gun to make sure it had a healthy charge left, he was on my doorstep, 
rifle in hand. 

We ran down the steps together, pausing only once—to ask Jen which 
way Susan had gone. Jen said, “Down to the loch, she calls it your favorite 
place! I thought you’d know!” She was on the verge of another wail. 

“I know,” I said. “Now you wait here. If we're not back in two hours, 
you wake Elly and tell her to get on the phonc to Mike.” 

“Mike,” she repeated, “Mike. Two hours.” She plopped herself down on 
the floor directly opposite the clock. I knew I could count on her. 

Leo and I switched on flashlights and started into the woods. I let him 
lead for the time being—he knew the paths better than I did and I wanted 
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to move as fast as possible. We made no attempt to be quiet at it, either. In 
the dark and short-handed, I’ve always preferred scaring the creature off to 
facing it down. 

We got to the boats in record time. Sure enough, one of them was gone. 
Leo and I pushed off and splashed across the loch, Leo rowing, me with the 
rifle in one hand and the flare gun in the other. 

Nine times out of ten, the flare gun is enough to turn a Dragon’s Tooth 
around and head it away from you. The rifle’s there for that tenth time. Or 
in case it was threatening Susan. 

A couple of large things rushed noisily through the woods to our far right. 
They might have been stag. They might not have been. Neither Leo nor I 
got a look at them. 

“Duck,” said Leo and I did and missed being clobbered by one of those 
overhanging branches by about a quarter of an inch. Turning, I made out 
the boat Susan had used. There was just enough proper shore there that we 
could beach ours beside it. 

“All right, Susan,” I said into the shadows. “Enough is enough. Come 
on out. At my age, I need my beauty sleep.” 

Leo snorted. 

There was a quiet crackle behind him and Susan crawled out from the 
undergrowth looking sheepish. “I only wanted it to be a surprise,” she said. 
She looked all around her and brightened. “It still is—you’ve scared them 
off!” 

“When you're as old and cranky as I am, there’s nothing you like less 
than a surprise,” I said. 

“Oh.” She raked twigs out of her hair. “Then if I can get them to come 
out again, would you take your birthday present a month early?” 

Leo and I glanced at each other. I knew we were both thinking about Jen, 
sitting in the hallway, worrying. “Two hours and not a minute more,” Leo 
said. 

“Okay, Susan. See if you can get ’em out. I'll want a cell sample, too.” 
I rummaged through my gear for the snagger. Nice little gadget, that. Like 
an arrow on a string. Fire it off without a sound, it snaps at the critter with 
less than a fly sting (I know, I had Mike try it on me when he jury-rigged 
the first one), and you pull back the string with a sample on the end of it. 

“Sit down then and be quiet.” 

We did. Susan ducked into the undergrowth a second time and came out 
with half a loaf of Chris’s bread. She made the same chucking noise I’d 
heard her use to call her otters. She was expecting something low to the 
ground, I realized. Not the enormous thing I'd seen swimming in the loch. 

I heard no more sounds from that direction, to my relief. I wish I could 
have thought I'd dreamed the entire thing but I knew I hadn’t. What’s worse, 
I picked that time to remember that one of the Nessie theories had made 
her out a displaced plesiosaur. 
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I was about to call a halt and get us all the hell out of there till daylight 
and a full team, when something stirred in the bushes. Susan chucked at it 
and held out a bit of bread. 

It poked its nose into the circle of light from our flashes and blinked at 
us. It was the saddest-looking excuse for a creature I’d ever seen—the head 
was the shape of an old boot with jackass ears stuck on it. 

“C’mon, Monster,” Susan coaxed. “You know how much you love Chris’s 
bread. Don’t worry about them. They’re noisy but they won’t hurt you.” 

Sure enough, it humped its way out. It looked even worse when you saw 
the whole of it. What I’'d thought was an otter wasn’t. Oh, the body was 
otter, all six feet of it, but the head didn’t go with the rest. After a moment’s 
hesitation, it made an uncertain lowing noise, then snuffed at Susan, and 
took the piece of bread in its otter paws and crammed it down its mouth. 

Then it bellowed, startling all three of us. 

“He just learned how to do that this year,” Susan said, a pleased sort of 
admiration in her voice. The undergrowth around us stirred. 

Out of the corner of my eye, I saw Leo level his rifle. Susan looked at 
him, worried. “He won’t shoot unless something goes wrong, kiddo,” I said 
as softly as I could and still be heard. “He promised me.” 

Susan nodded. “Okay, Monster. You can call them out then.” 

She needn’t have said it. That bellow already had. There were maybe a 
dozen of them, all alike, all of them painfully ugly. No, that’s the wrong 
way to put it—they were all laughably ugly. 

The one she’d dubbed “Monster” edged closer to me. Nosy like the otters, 
too. It whuffled at my hand. Damn if that head wasn’t purely herbivore. 
The teeth could give you a nasty nip from the looks of them, but it was deer 
family. The ugly branch of it anyhow. 

A second one crawled into Leo’s lap. It was trying to make off with his 
belt buckle. Susan chucked at it and bribed it away with bread. “She’s such 
a thief. If you’re not careful, she’ll take anything that’s shiny. Like the otters, 
teally.” 

Yes, they were. The behavior was the same I'd secn from Susan’s otters 
—but now I understood why the otters had chased one of these away this 
afternoon. They were recognizably not otters, even if they thought they were. 
Like humans, otters are very conservative about what they consider one of 
them. 

Pretty soon the bread was gone. Monster hustled up the troops and headed 
them out, with one last look over his shoulder at us. 

I popped him neatly with the snagger before Susan could raise a protest. 
He grunted and gnawed for a moment at his hip, the way a dog would for 
a flea, then he spotted the snagger moving away from him and pounced. 

I had a tug of war on my hands. Susan got into the act and so did a 
handful of Monster’s fellow monsters. 

Leo laughed. It was enough to startle them away. I fell over and Susan 
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landed on top of me. She was giggling, too, but she crawled over and got 
up, triumphant, with the sample in her hands. 

“You didn’t need it, Mama Jason,” Susan said, “but I’ve decided to forgive 
you. Monster thought it was a good game.” She giggled again and added 
impishly, “So did I.” 

“Fine,” I said. “I hate to spoil the party, but it’s time we got back to the 
lodge. We’re all going to feel like hell in the morning.” 

Susan yawned. “I spose so. They lose interest pretty fast once I run out 
of bread.” 

“Susan, you row Leo back.” 

“You're not coming?” she said. 

“Two boats,” I pointed out Susan was sleepy enough that she didn’t ask 
why I wanted Leo in her boat. Leo blinked at me once, caught on, and 
climbed into the boat with his rifle across his knees. 

By the time we reached the lodge, we were all pretty well knocked out. 
Jen gave us a big grin of relief to welcome us in. But two steps later we ran 
hard into Elly’s scowl, not to mention Chris’s, Ilanith’s, and a half dozen 
others. 

“I found Jen sitting in the hall watching the clock,” Elly said. “She 
wouldn’t go to bed and she wouldn’t say why. Once I counted noses, I 
discovered the three of you were missing. So you” that was me, of course 
“—_owe me the explanation you wouldn’t let her give me.” 

“There’s something in the loch,” I said. “We got a sample and I'll check 
it out tomorrow. Right now, we all need some sleep.” 

“Liar,” said Chris. “Who’s hungry? Midnight snacks—” she glanced at 
the clock and corrected “—-whatever, food’s waiting.” 

Everybody obligingly trooped into the kitchen, lured by the smell of chow- 
der. I followed, knowing this meant I wasn’t going to get off the hook without 
a full explanation. That meant no way of covering Susan’s tracks. 

We settled down and dived ravenously into the chowder. Chris poured a 
box of crackers into a serving tray. ““There’s no bread,” she said with finality, 
eying Susan to let us all know who was responsible for this woeful state of 
affairs. 

Susan squirmed. “Next time I’ll take them crackers. They like your bread 
better, though.” 

“If you'd asked,” Chris said, “I’d have made a couple of extra loaves.” 

“I wanted it to be a surprise for Mama Jason.” She looked around the 
table. “You know how hard it is to think up a birthday present for her!” She 
pushed away from the table. “Wait! Pll be right back. I'll show you!” 

I concentrated on the chowder. Birthday present, indeed! As if I needed 
some present other than the fact of those kids themselves. If Susan hadn’t 
opened her mouth, Elly would’ve assumed I’d taken her along with us, 
as Elly’d suggested earlier. Glancing up, I saw Elly rest a sympathetic eye 
on me. 
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Well, I was off the hook, but Susan sure as hell wasn’t. 

There was a clamor of footsteps on the stairs and Susan was back with a 
huge box, full to over-spilling with papers and computer tapes. Chris shoved 
aside the pot of chowder to make space for them. 

Susan pulled out her pocket computer and plugged it into the wall modem. 
“] did it right, Mama Jason. See if I didn’t.” 

The photo album wasn’t regulation but as the first page was a very pretty 
hologram (I recognized Ilanith’s work) that spelled out “Happy Birthday, 
Mama Jason!” in imitation fireworks I could hardly complain. The second 
page was a holo of a mother otter and her pups. The pup in the foreground 
was deformed—the same way the creatures Susan had fed Chris’s bread to 
were. 

“That’s Monster,” Susan said, thrusting a finger at the holo. She peeled 
a strip of tape from beneath the holo and fed it to the computer. ‘““That’s his 
gene-read.” She glanced at Chris. “I lured his mother away with bread to 
get the cell sample. The otters love your bread, too. I never used the fresh 
bread, Chris, only the stale stuff.” 

Chris nodded. “I know. I thought it was all going to the otters, though.” 

“More like ‘odders,’ ” Leo put in, grinning. “Two dees.” 

Susan giggled. “I like that. Let’s call "em Odders, Mama Jason.” 

“Your critters,” I said. “Naming it’s your privilege.” 

“QOdders is right.” Chris peered over my shoulder and said to Susan, “Why 
were you feeding Dragon’s Teeth?” 

“He’s so ugly, he’s cute. The first ones got abandoned by their mothers. 
She—” Susan tapped the holo again “—decided to keep hers. Got ostracized 
for it, too, Mama Jason.” 

I nodded absently. That happened often enough. I was well into the gene- 
read Susan had done on her Monster. It was a good, thorough piece of work. 
I couldn’t have done better myself. 

Purely herbivorous—and among the things you could guarantee it’d eat 
were waterlilies and clogweed. That stopped me dead in my tracks. I looked 
up. “It eats clogweed!” 

Susan dimpled. “It loves it! That’s why it likes Chris’s bread bettcr than 
crackers.” 

“Why you—” Chris, utterly outraged, stood up so suddenly Elly had to 
catch at her bowl to keep from slopping chowder on everything. 

I laughed. “Down, Chris! She’s not insulting your bread! You use brandy- 
flour in it—and brandyflour has almost the identical nutrients in it that 
clogweed has.” 

“You mean I could use clogweed to make my bread?” The idea appealed 
to Chris. She sat down again and looked at Susan with full attention. 

“No, you can’t,” Susan said. “It’s got a lot of things in it humans can’t 
eat.” 

Leo said, “I’m not following again. Susan—?” 
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“Simple, Noisy. Clogweed’s a major nuisance. Mostly it’s taken care of 
by sheer heavy labor. Around Torville, everybody goes down to the canals 
and the irrigation ditches once a month or so and pulls the clogweed out by 
hand. When I saw Monster would eat clogweed, I figured he’d be worth 
keeping—if we could, that is.” 

“Not bad,” said Ilanith. “I wondered why the intake valves had been so 
easy to clean lately.” She leaned over to look at Monster’s holo. “Two years 
old now, right?” 

“Four,” said Susan. “Only one wouldn’t have made much difference. 
Mama Jason, | did a gene-read every year on them. Those’re on the next 
pages. In case I missed something the first time.” 

I saw that. The whole EC was there, too, along with more holos and her 
search for matches with ship’s records. There were no matches, so the thing 
was either a Dragon’s Tooth or an intermediate. Just this year, she’d started 
a careful check for secondary and tertiary helices. 

She saw how far I’d gotten in her records and said apologetically, “There’s 
a secondary helix, but I didn’t have a elue where to look for a match in 
ship’s records, so I had to do it by brute force.” 

I] handed her the sample I’d gotten from Monster little over a half hour 
ago. “Here, a fresh sample is always helpful.” 

She took it, then looked up at me wildly. “You mean me? You want me 
to keep working on it?” 

“You want me to work on my birthday present?” I might just as well have 
given her a present, the way she lit up. 

I yawned—it was that or laugh. “I’m going to bed. But nobody’s to go 
down to the loch until Susan’s done with her gene-read.” 

Elly frowned. “Annie? We've got to net tomorrow or Chris won’t have 
anything to cook.” 

So there was no escaping it after all. “Take a holiday, Elly. There’s 
something in the loch that isn’t Susan’s clogweed eaters. Leo and | will do 
a little looking around tomorrow—armed.” 

“Oh, Mama Jason!” Susan looked distraught. “You don’t think Monster 
chained up to a real monster, do you?” Her eyes squinched up; she was close 
to tears. 

“Hey!” I pulled her into a hug. For a moment I didn’t know what else to 
say, then I remembered the first time Mike had gotten a nasty alternative 
instead of what he wanted. “T’ll tell you just what I’ve said to Mike: sometimes 
you have to risk the bad to get the good.” 

I pushed her a bit away to see if that had worked. Not really. “Listen, 
honey, do you know how Mike and I planned to spend our winter vacation 
this year?” ) 

When she shook her head I knew I had her attention, no matter how 
distressed. I told her: “Cobbling together something that would eat clogweed. 
If all we have to do is stabilize your monsters, you’ve saved us years of work!” 
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I pulled her to for another hug. “Best birthday present I’ve had in years!” 

That, finally, brought a smile from her. It was a little wan, but it was 
there. 

“So here’s the game plan. You load the sample tonight while it’s fresh, 
then get a good night’s sleep and do the gene-read tomorrow while you’re 
fresh. Leo and I will doa little tracking as soon as it’s light enough. Everybody 
else gets to sleep late.” 

That did nothing to take the worry out of Flly’s or Chris’s eyes but I could 
see they’d both go along with it, though they were still concerned somebody 
might decide the kids should be evacuated. “Elly,” I said, “we'll work some- 
thing out, I promise.” 

That eased the tension in her eyes somewhat, even though I hadn’t the 
vaguest idea what we'd work out. Still, a good night’s sleep—even a short 
one—was always guaranteed to help. With a few more hugs, I stumbled off 
to bed. 

Morning came the way it usually did for me this time of year—much too 
early. Leo, bless him, was up but quiet. The first thing I wanted was a good 
look at the otters’ playground. That was near enough to where I’d seen the 
creature that maybe we could find some tracks. This side of Loch Moose 
got its sunlight early, if at all. Luckily, the day was a good one and the 
scenery was enough to make you glad you had eyes and ears and a nose. 

I stood for a moment trying to orient myself, then pointed. “Somewhere 
around here. I’m pretty sure that’s where I heard it.” We separated. 

Something that big should have left visible evidence of its passing. The 
popcorn tree was my first break. Something had eaten all the lower leaves 
from it and done some desultory gnawing at its bark into the bargain. That 
was several days earlier, from the look of the wood, so I didn’t find any tracks 
to go with it. 

Now, the popcorn tree’s native to Mirabile, so we were dealing with a 
creature that either didn’t have long to live or was a Dragon’s Tooth suited 
to the EC. Still, it was an herbivore, unless it was one of those exceptions 
that nibbled trees for some reason other than nourishment. 

But it was big! I might have discounted the height it could reach as 
something that stood on its hind feet and stretched, but this matched the 
glimpse I'd gotten by novalight. 

Leo called and I went to see what he’d found. When I caught up with 
him, he was staring at the ground. “Annie, this thing weighs a ton!” He 
pointed. 

Hoofprints sunk deep into the damp ground. He meant “ton” in the literal 
sense. I stooped for a closer look, then unshipped my backpack and got out 
my gear. “Get me a little water, will you, Leo?” I handed him a folded 
container. “I want to make a plaster cast. Hey!” I added as an afterthought. 
“Keep your eyes open!” 

He grinned. “Hard to miss something that sizc.” 
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“You have up to now,” | pointed out. | wasn’t being snide, just realistie. 
I’m happy to say he understood me. 

I went back to examining the print. It was definitely not deer, though it 
looked related. The red deer survived by stieking to a strict diet of Earth 
authentic, which meant I eouldn’t draw any real eonclusions from the sim- 
ilarities. I was still betting herbivore, though maybe it was just because I was 
hoping. 

I was purely tired of things that bit or mangled or otherwise made my life 
miserable. Seemed to me it was about time the Dragon’s ‘Teeth started to 
balanee out and produce something useful. 

By the time we mixcd the plaster and slopped it into the print, I'd decided 
that I should be grateful for Susan’s clogweed-eaters and Leo’s pansies and 
not expect too much of our huge surprise package. 

“Leo, I think it’s an herbivore. That doesn’t mean it isn’t dangerous— 
you know what a bull ean do—but it means I don’t want it shot on sight.” 

“You wouldn’t want it shot on sight if it were a carnivorc,” he said. “If I 
didn’t shoot the first beastly on sight, ’'m not likely to shoot this without 
good reason.” 

I fixed him with a look of pure disgust. The disgust was aimed at me, 
though. I knew the name Lconov Denness should have rung bells but I’d 
gotten distraetcd by the nickname. 

Baek when he was Leonov Opener Denness, he’d been the scout that 
opened and mapped all the new territory from Ranomafana to Goddamn! 
He brought baek ecll samples of everything he found, that being part of the 
job; but he’d also brought back a live specimen of the beastly, which was at 
least as nasty as the average kangaroo rex and could fly to boot. When 
Granddaddy Jason asked him why he’d gone to the trouble, he’d only 
shrugged and said, “Best you observe its habits as well as its genes.” 

The decision on the beastly had becn to push it baek from the inhabited 
areas rather than to shoot on sight. Nasty as it was, it could be driven off by 
loud sounds (bronze bells, now that I thought of it!) and it made a speeialty 
of hunting what passed for rats on Mirabile. Those rats were considerably 
worse than having to yell yourself hoarse when you traveled through the 
plains farmlands. 

“Tf you’d jogged my memory carlier,” I said, “I wouldn’t have bothered 
to eheck your credentials with Elly.” 

“Annie, I didn’t think bragging was in ordcr.” 

“Facts are a little different than brags. Now I can stop worrying about 
your health and gct down to serious business.” 

Leaving the plastcr to harden, | headed him down to the boats. “Two 
boats today, Leonov Opencr Denness. You stake out that side of the loch, 
I'll stake out this. Much as I'd enjoy your eompany, this gives us two chances 
to spot something and the sooner we get this sorted out, the better itll be 
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for Elly. Whistle if you spot anything. Otherwise, I'll meet you back here 
an hour after dusk.” 

We'd probably have to do a nighttime wait, too, but I was hoping the 
thing wasn’t strictly nocturnal. If it was, I’d need more equipment, which 
meant calling Mike, which meant making it formal and public. 

There’s nothing more irritating than waiting for a Dragon’s Tooth to rear 
its ugly head, even if you’re sure the head’s herbivorous. After all these years, 
I’m pretty good at it. Besides, there were otters and odders to watch and it 
was one of those perfect days on Loch Moose. I’d have been out contemplative 
fishing anyhow. This just took its toll of watching and waiting, which is not 
nearly as restful. Somewhere in the back of my mind, the plesiosaur still 
swam sinisterly in Loch Ness. 

Susan’s odders, as ugly as they were, proved in action almost as much 
fun as the otters, though considerably sillier-looking. And observation proved 
her right—several times I saw them dive down and come up with a mouthful 
of lilies or clogweed. 

A breeze came up—one of those lovely ones that Loch Moose is justly 
famous for—soft and sweet and smelling of lilies and pine and popcorn tree. 

The pines began to smoke. I found myself grateful to the Dragon’s Tooth 
for putting me on the loch at the right time to see it. 

The whole loch misted over with drifting golden clouds of pollen. I could 
scarcely see my hand in front of my face. That, of course, was when I heard 
it. First a soft thud of hooves, then somcthing easing into the water. Some- 
thing big. I strained to see, but the golden mist made it impossible. 

I was damned glad Leo had told me his past history, otherwise I’d have 
worried. I knew he was doing exactly what I was doing at that moment— 
keeping dead silent and listening. I brought up my flare gun in one hand 
and my snagger in the other. Even if it was a plesiosaur, a flare right in the 
face should drive it off. I couldn’t bring myself to raise the rifle. Must be 
I’m mellowing in my old age. 

I could still hear the splash and play of the otters and the odders on either 
side of me. That was a good sign as well. They’d decided it wasn’t a hazard 
to them. 

My nerves were singing, though, as I heard the soft splashing coming 
toward me. I turned toward the sound, but still couldn’t see a thing. There 
was a gurgle, like water being sucked down a drain, and suddenly I couldn't 
locate it by ear anymore. I guessed it had submerged, but that didn’t do a 
thing for my nerves. . . . 

The best I could do was keep an eye on the surface of the water where it 
should have been heading if it had followed a straight line—and that was 
directly under my boat. Looking straight down, I could barely make out a 
dark bulk. I could believe the ton estimate. 

It reached the other side. I lost sight of it momentarily. Then, with a 
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surge that brought up an entire float of lilies and splattered water all over 
me, it surfaced not ten feet from my boat, to eye me with a glare. 

I’'d thought Susan’s odders were as ugly as things came, but this topped 
them without even trying. Even through the mist, I could see it now. 

Like Susan’s Monster, it had that same old-boot-shaped head, the same 
flopping mule ears, streaming water now. What I'd taken for its head in the 
glimpse I’d gotten the previous night was actually the most unbelievable set 
of antlers I’d ever seen in my life, like huge gnarled up-raised palms. What 
Stirzaker had taken for grasping hands, I realized—only at the moment they 
were filled to the brim with a tangle of scarlet waterlilies. From its throat, 
a flap of flesh dangled dripping like a wet beard. It stared at me with solemn 
black eyes and munched thoughtfully on the nearest of the dangling lilies. 
The drifting pollen was slowly turning it to gold. 

I swear I didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry. 

For a moment, I just stared, and it stared back, looking away only long 
enough to tilt another lily into its mouth. Then I remembered what I was 
there for and raised the snagger. I got it first try, snapped the snagger to 
retrieve. 

The thing jerked back, glared, then let out a bellow that Mike must have 
heard back in the lab. It started to swim closer. 

“BACK OFF!” I bellowed. Truthfully, I didn’t think it was angered, just 
nosy, but I didn’t want to find out the hard way. I raised the flare gun. 

From the distance came the sound of splashing oars. “Annie!” Leo yelled, 
“Tm coming. Hang on!” 

The creature backpedaled in the water and cocked its head, lilies and all, 
toward the sound of Leo’s boat. Interested all over again, it started that way 
at a very efficient paddle. I got a glimpse of a hump just at the shoulders, 
followed by the curve of a rump, followed by a tiny flop of tail like a deer’s. 
The same view Pastides had gotten, no doubt. 

Suddenly, from the direction of Leo’s boat there came the clamor of a 
bell. The creature back-pedaled again, ears twitching. 

With a splash of utter panic, the creature turned around in the water, 
dived for cover, and swam for shore. I could hear it crash into the undergrowth 
even over the clanging of the bell. 

“Enough, Leo, enough! It’s gone!” He shut up with the bell and we called 
to each other until he found me through the mist. I’m sorry to say by the 
time he pulled alongside, I was laughing so hard there were tears streaming 
down my cheeks. 

Leo’s face—what I could see of it—went through about three changes of 
expression in as many seconds. He laid aside his bell—it was a big bronze 
beastly-scarebell—and sighed with relief. He too was gold from all the pollen. 

I wiped my eyes and grinned at him. “I wish I could say, ‘Saved by the 
bell,’ but the thing wasn’t really a danger. Clumsy maybe. Possibly aggressive 
if annoyed, but—” I burst into laughter again. 
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Leo said amiably, “I’m sure you'll tell me about it when you get your 
breath back.” 

I nodded. Pulling in the sample the snagger had caught, I waved him 
toward the shore. When we were halfway up the hill to the lodge, I said, 
“Please, Leo, don’t ask until I can check my sample.” 

He spread his hands. “At least I know it’s not a plesiosaur.” 

I had the urge again—and found the laughter had worn down to hiccup- 
ping giggles. 

When we got to the lodge, I didn’t have to yell for them—we got sur- 
rounded the moment we hit the porch. Elly did a full-body check on both 
of us, which meant she wound up as pollen-covered as we were. 

“Susan,” I said through the chaos of a dozen questions at once, “run that 
for me. Let’s see what we've got.” I held out the sample. 

“Me?” Susan squeaked. 

“You,” I said. I took Leo’s arm, well above the rifle, and said, “We want 
some eats, and then I want to see Susan’s results from this morning.” 

I cued the computer over a bowl of steaming chowder, calling up the 
odder sample Susan had been working on. She’d found some stuff in the 
twists all right. 

All the possibilities were herbivorous though—and I was betting that one 
of them would match my silly-looking friend in the loch. I giggled again, 
I’m afraid. I had a pretty good idea what we were dealing with, but I had 
to be sure before I let those kids back out on the loch. 

By the time we’d finished our chowder, Susan had come charging down 
the stairs. She punched up the results on my monitor—she was not just 
fast, she was good. 

I called up ship’s records and went straight to my best guess. At a glance, 
we had a match but I went through gene by gene and found the one drift. 

“It’s a match!” Ilanith crowed from behind me. “First try, too, Mama 
Jason!” 

Everybody focused on the monitor. “Look again, kiddo. Only ninety-nine 
percent match.” I pointed out the drifted genes. “Those mean it can eat 
your popcorn trees without so much as a stomach upset.” 

Ilanith said, “That’s okay with me. Elly? Do you mind?” 

“T don’t know,” Elly said. “What is it, Annie? Can we live with it?” 

I called up ship’s records on the behavior patterns of the authentic creature 
and moved aside to let Elly have a look. “I suspect you'll all have to carry 
Leo’s secret weapon when you go down to the loch to fish or swim, but 
other than that I don’t see much of a problem.” 

Leo thumped me on the back. “Damn you, woman, what is it?” 

Elly’d gotten a film that might have been my creature’s twin. She looked 
taken aback at first, then she too giggled. “That's the silliest thing I’ve seen 
in years! Come on, Annie, what is it?” 

“Honey, Loch Moose has got its first moose.” 
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“No!” Leo shouted—but he followed it with a laugh as he crowded in 
with the rest to look at the screen. 

Only Susan wasn’t laughing. She caught my hand and pulled me down 
to whisper, “Will they let us keep it if it’s only ninety-nine percent? It’s not 
good for anything, like the odders are.” 

I patted her hand. “It’s good for a laugh. I say it’s a keeper.” I was not 
about to let this go the way of the kangaroo tex. 

“Now I understand why I found her in that state,” Leo was saying. He 
pointed accusingly at me. “This woman was laughing so hard she could 
scarcely catch her breath.” 

“You didn’t see the damn thing crowned with watcrlilies and chewing on 
them while it contemplated the oddity in the boat. You’d have been as 
helpless as I was.” 

“Unbelievable,” he said. 

“Worse,” I told him, “in this case, sceing isn’t believing. I still can’t 
believe in something like that. The mind won’t encompass it.” 

He laughed at the screen, then again at mc. “Maybe that accounts for 
your granddaddy’s monster. It was so silly-looking anybody who saw it 
wouldn’t believe his own eyes.” 

I couldn’t help it—I kissed him on the cheek. “Leo, you’re a genius!” 

He squeaked like Susan. “Me? What did I do?” 

“Elly,” I said, “congratulations! You now have the only lodge on Mirabile 
with an Earth authentic Loch Ness monster.” I grinned at Susan, who caught 
on immediately. I swear her smile started at the mouth and ran all the way 
down to her toes. 

Feeling rather smug, I went on, “Leo will make bells so your lodgers can 
scare it away if it gets too closc to them, won’t you, Leo?” 

“Oh!” said Leo. He considered the idea. “You know, Annie, it might just 
work. If everybody went to Loch Ness to try to gct a glimpse of the monster, 
maybe they'll come here, too. Scary but safe.” 

“Exactly.” I fixed him with a look. “Now how do we go about it?” 

He grinned. “We follow our family traditions: we tell stories.” 

“You think if I hang around fora week or so that'll makc it a safe monster?” 

“Yeah, I think so.” 

“Good,” I said. “Susan? What’s the verdict? Arc you going off to the lab? 
If I’m going to stay here, somebody'll have to hclp Mike coddle those red 
daffodils.” 

No squeak this time. Her mouth dropped open but what came out was, 
“Uh yes Uh elie. 

Elly nodded with a smile, sad but proud all in one. 

So while they bustled about packing, I had a chance to read through all 
the material in ship’s records on both moosc and Nessie. By the time they 
werc ready to leave for town, I had a pretty good idca of our game plan. I 
sent Susan off with instructions to run a full gene-read on both creatures. 
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Brute foree on the moose, to make sure it wouldn’t chain up to something 
bigger and nastier. 

Then we co-opted the rest of Elly’s kids. Leo gave each of them a different 
version of our monster tale to tell. 

Jen, I thought, did it best. She got so excited when she told it that her 
eyes popped and she got incoherent, greatly enhancing the tale of how Leonov 
Opener Denness had saved Annie Jason Masmajean from the monster in 
Loeh Moose. 

Leo brought bells from his workshop. They’d been intended to keep beast- 
lies away in the northern territory but there was no reason they wouldn't do 
just as good a job against a monster that was Earth authentie. 

Two days later, the inn was full of over-nighters—much to Elly’s surprise 
and delight—all hoping for a glimpse of the Loch Moose monster. 

In my room, late night and by novalight, Leo got his first peek at the 
creature. Once again it was swimming in the loch. He stared long and hard 
out the window. After a long moment, he remembered the task we’d set 
ourselves. “Should I wake the rest of the lodgers, do you think?” 

“No,” I said, “you just tell them about it at breakfast. Anybody who doesn’t 
see it tonight will stay another night, hoping.” 

“You’re a wicked old lady.” 

I raised Ilanith’s camera to the window. “Yup,” I said, and, twisting the 
lens deliberately out of focus, I snapped a picture. 

“Hope that didn’t come out well,” I said. 


—for Chip and Beth 
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Lisa had never before had such a strange feeling whcn going out on a case. 
She hadn’t expected to be called out on any more cases. She was due for 
retirement in a matter of weeks, having nearly reached her sixtieth birthday, 
and had been desk-anchored for the best part of two years. 

This wasn’t exactly a case, though. The call she’d received hadn’t made 
her position entirely clear, but she was not to be part of the forensic team 
examining the scene. She would be, in essence, an advisor—perhaps best 
described as an expcrt witness. She had special knowledge of both the place 
and the victim. She had been a student in the Applied Genetics Department 
herself, nearly forty years before, and she’d visited it many times since for 
purely social reasons. She knew Morgan Miller as well as anyone did, though 
that wasn’t saying a great deal. 

Had it just been a police matter the invitation would have been couched 
in more respectful terms, but it wasn’t. Although Miller hadn’t been working 
directly for the Ministry of Defence, any attempt to sabotage research in 
genetic engineering was construed as a hazard to National Security. Men from 
the Ministry would be in control, and they would want to question her. 

She wasn’t looking forward to discussing her relationship with Morgan 
Miller—it had been part of her private life for far too long, and had never 
before touched her work as a police scientist. 

They hadn’t told her over the phone whether anything had happened to 
Miller—they’d said that they were still trying to make contact with him. She 
inferred, though, that something had. Whatever the true extent of this affair 
turned out to be, it surely wouldn’t stop with arsonous assault on Morgan 
Miller's mice. 

When she thought of it like that, it seemed simply absurd; firebombing a 
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thousand mice was one of the most ridiculous crimes imaginable. The 
apparent stupidity of it, though, was sinister. Miller's mice had been breeding 
away, generation after generation, for nearly four decadcs, undisturbed and 
unconsidered by anyone else except Miller himself. Now, it seemed, they 
had become important enough to be worth destroying. Lisa found that 
thought profoundly disturbing. It suggested that Morgan Miller had been 
keeping secrets from her. 

One secret, anyhow. 

She didn’t like that idea. It hurt her pride. It might also make her look 
stupid to the Men from the Ministry, which was bad from a personal point 
of view, and bad because of her position in the police force. It was little 
consolation to know that Morgan Miller had always been, by nature, a very 
secretive man—a man who liked to be a law unto himself. 


The scene, when she got there, was chaotic. The fire was out, but the 
firemen were still wandering around, and the mess they had made was awful. 
There was wreckage everywhere, and stinking foam soaked the walls and the 
floor. The forensic team had already moved in, and they acknowledged her 
arrival with embarrassed nods of recognition. The only other familiar face 
was the caretaker, Tommy, who had been in the job for twenty years, and 
knew her as an occasional caller. Now, she obviously seemed to him a 
sympathetic figure—a possible ally against the uniformed officers and the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. The mournful look he gave her was 
a faint but heart-rending echo of her own feelings. 

“Hell, Miss Friemann,” he said, desolately. “That’s his whole damn life. 
What in the world is he going to do?” 

He always called her “Miss,” never “Doctor” (let alone “Superintendent,” 
which was her theoretical rank as a senior police scientist). She didn’t mind 
in the least—she felt that she was a partner in the tragedy, not just a part 
of the bureaucracy of investigation. 

Lisa looked around at the blasted cages: the smashed glass, the twisted 
wire, the shards of plastic: everything blackened, the odour of a thousand 
roasted mice mingling with the last traces of the acrid smoke and the vapour 
from the slimy foam. 

“Did you try to call him?” asked Lisa. It was four in the morning, and 
Professor Miller ought to be tucked up safely in his lonely bed, though she 
was rather afraid that he wasn’t. 

“He doesn’t answer his phone,” said Tommy, sadly. 

“Is he away?” 

“Not that I know of,” the old man replied, still shaking his head in disbelief. 
“Why, Miss. . . ?” 

“Who else did you try? Did you manage to contact Stella?” Stella Filisetti 
was Miller’s latest research fellow. Lisa presumed that Miller had been 
conducting a desultory affair with her, in parallcl with the desultory affair 
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which he had been conducting with Lisa. It tended to be his habit. Lisa 
didn’t mind—not in a strictly jealous fashion—but she couldn’t help won- 
dering whether Stella was in on the secret that had made Morgan Miller a 
target. 

“T phoned her right after I called the fire brigade, but she didn’t answer. 
I’m sorry, Miss—maybe I should’ve called you, too, but I don’t have your 
number. I didn’t know at first it was a police matter. All I saw was the smoke. 
I phoned the brigade right away, then the Professor and Dr. Filisetti. Then 
I came to see if there was anythin’ to be done. Not a damn thing, Miss. 
Couldn’t get past the door. Saw no one. Sorry.” 

The fire chief, who recognized Lisa from way back, came over to tell her 
that it had been a well-made bomb, with explosives as well as the incendiary 
material. Someone had certainly intended to make a mess. Lisa let him 
finish before telling him that she wasn’t officially in charge. She would have 
liked to put some questions to the uniformed men, and to her own team, 
but had to be careful of protocol, and decided to wait for a more convenient 
moment. 

The heavy mob arrived, in dark raincoats that were meant to be unob- 
trusive, but seemed as distinctive as any uniform. Lisa had some contact 
with the Ministry on a regular basis, but she didn’t know these men, and 
didn’t even know what cryptic initials would be used to identify their De- 
partment. 

It was easy cnough to work out why they’d involved themselves so quickly. 
When someone tried to destroy the work of an experimental scientist, the 
most likely reason was that he’d discovered something which it was to some- 
one’s advantage to know. Commercial advantage might be the relevant 
issue—commercial concerns had motivated many a firebomb in the past— 
but where genetic engineers were concerned, the Ministry was always anx- 
ious, always sensitive. 

One man—a tall, dapper individual in his fifties—introduced himself to 
Lisa as Peter Smith. It had to be true; no one used Smith as a nom de guerre 
any more. It was utterly passé. 

“We may have to warn your people off this one, Dr. Friemann,”’ said 
Smith. He was trying, but not too hard, to sound apologetic. “It could be 
our baby.” 

“Have you found Miller?” asked Lisa, not wanting to get involved in a 
discussion about jurisdiction. 

“Not yet. Your people and mine have already gone to his home. I’m on 
the way there myself—I came here to collect you. We understand that you 
knew Professor Miller well and could tell us something about his work.” 

“Stella Filisetti could tell you more.” 

“We haven’t been able to locate her yet.” 

Lisa took this to imply that Stella Filisetti was suspect number one, but 
she didn’t pursue the point, 
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Lisa let Smith guide her out of the lab, and back down to the car park, 
where a black Renault was waiting for them. The Ministry didn’t like to use 
Japanese cars. 

It wasn’t far to Morgan Miller’s house—the Professor liked to be able to 
walk to work. Lisa had been there many times before; Miller had lived in 
the same place throughout the years that she’d known him. It was a big 
house, with a small but lushly overgrown garden, and ivy crawling all over 
the walls. It looked horribly decrepit in the cold grey light of dawn, but it 
always had. It had been built at the very end of the nineteenth century, 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, and no amount of regular patching- 
up could conceal the fact that it was ancient. Miller must have bought it 
soon after the turn of the Millennium. 

As Lisa got out of the car and walked to the door she tried to remember 
how old Morgan Miller was. She added it up, and made it seventy-seven, 
give or take a year. It was a wonder he was still working, but the University 
wouldn’t force him to retire. He’d been trained during the golden age of 
genetic engineering, before the greenhouse crisis and the energy drought and 
the Great Economic Collapse. His skills were worth retaining, even though 
he’d never really fulfilled his early potential as a researcher. He’d won no 
prizes, had made no breakthrough to fame. He was just the eccentric man 
with the mice: an institution; a legend in his own lifetime. 

There was a uniformed inspector waiting on the threshold—waiting, ob- 
viously, for Peter Smith. Lisa’s heart sank as the inspector caught her eye 
and looked up, indicating that she should follow his gaze. One of the first- 
floor windows was doubly spider-webbed with cracks where two bullets had 
gone through it. Smith nodded to the waiting policeman, and the door was 
opened for him. Lisa followed him in, knowing what they were going to 
find. 

It wasn’t as bad as she expected. He wasn’t dead. Both bullets had hit, 
but neither wound was fatal. He had bled all over the bed, but he was still 
breathing. It wasn’t difficult to work out where the bullets had come from: 
a roof over the road. The mobile hospital arrived less than a minute after 
the Renault, and the duty surgeon moved past them, clearing the room while 
the support staff erected a sterile tent. 

Lisa, with an entire career of examining corpses behind her, was by no 
means squeamish. To see someone you've known all your life go under the 
knife is hard for anybody, though. She felt frozen up inside, too stunned to 
begin thinking seriously about the questions that came into her mind. She 
knew, though, that Peter Smith would soon be directing those questions at 
her. The fact that she didn’t have the ghost of an answer was unexpectedly 
distressing. Morgan Miller had been shot, and she—his friend, lover and 
supposed confidante—couldn’t begin to guess why. 
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She sat down in an armchair that she remembered only too well, in the 
room he used as a study, and stared at the mute screen of the word-processor 
on the desk. Smith was still talking to the men outside, in the hallway, and 
she relaxed into the moment’s respite, letting her eyes roam over the disc 
library that filled two walls of the study. Thirty thousand discs, Miller had 
boasted to her. His own notes and records filled several hundred; the rest 
was all published stuff—journals, textbooks, reports, theses. There was no 
fiction, no light relief. For that, he watched broadcast TV or bought video- 
tapes. He had once told her, unashamedly, that he had never read a novel 
since leaving school. 


It didn’t take long for the Men from the Ministry to catch up with the 
state of play. They had no real witnesses to question, but they had Lisa. 
From their point of view, she was their only lead, until they could find Stella 
Filisettimwhich might well take some time, if she really was involved. If 
she was, she was obviously not alone. The firebomb and the shooting pre- 
sumably had different perpetrators. Lisa knew that one plus one added up 
to a conspiracy, and that Mr. Smith from the Ministry was going to be 
worried about it. 

Amazingly, Smith—who was still being scrupulously polite—made her 
a cup of tea. 

“While we wait,” he said evenly, “I'd be obliged if you could tell me all 
that you can about Professor Miller's work. We have no file, you see, and 
I understand that you . . . ?” He left the sentence dangling, with polished 
discretion. 

“T knew him socially,” said Lisa. “We did talk about his work—but all 
his records are here. They could tell you far more than I.” 

Smith let his own gaze travel over the serried ranks of discs. “In time,” 
he said, “we can have a team go through them. But we need to act in the 
meantime, and we need everything you can give us, as I’m sure you un- 
derstand. Had he any enemies?” 

“He had one,” replied Lisa, levelly. “But I haven’t the slightest idea who 
or why. I assure you that I’m not being uncooperative. I really don’t know.” 

Smith smiled, weakly. “You know more than we do,” he pointed out. 
“Suppose you tell me just what kind of man he was?” 

Lisa sipped tea, and wondered what the answer to that question really was. 

“Tl tell you what I can,” she promised. “I want to work it out in my own 
mind, too. He was a friend of mine. A very good friend.” 

Smith smiled at her—not knowingly, but smoothly, and she realized that 
she wasn’t just a witness. Until they had checked her file very carefully, she 
was suspect number two. 

Clearly, even the Men from the Ministry always began their investigations 
with cherchez la femme. 
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“I suppose it was unusual in those days,” said Lisa, “for a student of 
biology to get a police scholarship. But police work and forensic science were 
becoming ever more intricately involved with one another, and identification 
by gene-typing was on its way to becoming standard. Most of the police 
scholarships were going to computer scientists, because computer-related 
crime was seen as the boom area. I suppose I was interested in Applied 
Genetics first and police work second, and it was really a way of financing 
my studies that made me take up the police scholarship. 

“Before the Crash there was a flood of research money for all aspects of 
applied genetics. Genetic engineering of bacteria and plants was already 
making an economic impact on food-production, and there was intense 
interest in the possibility of engineering animals for meat production. We 
could see the energy crisis coming, of course, and the rise in sea level due 
to the greenhouse effect had already begun. Everyone knew that the entire 
world agricultural system was on the brink, and the developed nations all 
wanted to make progress in factory farming, to take food production out of 
the fields. So the Department, in the days when I was a student here, was 
heavily committed to the development of techniques for animal engineering. 

“Morgan Miller, in those days, was in the very forefront of his profession. 
His mice have become a bit of a joke over the years, but at that time animal 
engineering was all the rage. What the engineers were learning to do to mice 
was just the first step toward engineering pigs, cattle—and it was all the more 
exciting because of the difficulties.” 

“Don’t get too technical,” Smith warned. “I’m no expert.” 

“Bacteria and plants are easy to engineer,” Lisa explained, “because they 
can reproduce asexually. You can only introduce new genes into a very small 
number of bacterial cells in a culture, but if you introduce a gene conferring 
immunity to a particular antibiotic you can easily isolate the transformed 
cells and obtain a pure culture which multiplies very rapidly. Plants produce 
vast quantities of seed, and it’s not difficult to inject new genetic material 
into the seeds—when they develop you only need one usefully transformed 
plant, because you can then clone it easily. 

“Transforming mammals is a very different mater: mammals produce 
relatively few egg-cells, which are fairly delicate. If you extract them from 
an ovary, fertilize them in vitro, and then pump new DNA into them you 
spoil nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand, and even the odd 
one that begins to develop usually aborts very quickly. Producing a trans- 
formed organism is extremely difficult. 

“Several people in the Department, including Miller, were trying to solve 
this problem. They were trying to find a way of getting new DNA into a 
mammalian egg-cell without having to remove it from its ovary. They were 
trying to create artificial viruses which would seek out and invade egg-cells, 
while leaving ordinary cells alone, integrating their DNA with the chro- 
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mosomes of the eggs. They ealled these artifieial viruses MB viruses—MB 
stands for “magie bullet.” They hoped that onee the basie techniques were 
proven, they could rapidly move on from experimental animals to real prac- 
tieal applieations. 

“The MB viruses weren’t too diffieult to develop, though it wasn’t easy 
equipping them to infeet egg-eells alone. But egg-eells are differentiated 
within the body by biochemical markers, which can be used to trigger the 
viruses. I don’t know the very intimate details, beeause it wasn’t speeifieally 
my field. Professor Miller wasn’t my teacher, onee I got beyond the ele- 
mentary stages—he was a friend. 

“I know that Morgan’s researeh ran into problems, though, after the 
development of the MB viruses. It’s all very well to transform the egg-eells 
inside a female mouse; you still have to turn those egg-eells into new miee, 
and you still have a dreadful wastage rate. The vast majority of the female 
mice that Morgan shot with his magie bullets simply turned up sterile, 
beeause the transformed ova weren’t compatible with ordinary sperm. On 
the very rare oceasions when a transformed mouse was born, it was no 
use—you ean’t take euttings from a live mouse the way you ean from a 
plant. In order to breed you need two mice of opposite sexes with identical 
transformations—a real billion-to-one shot. 

“So the research beeame blocked. Gradually, over the years, a lot of 
workers abandoned the whole line as a blind alley, but Morgan wouldn’t 
give up. By degrees, he lost his place in the forefront, and I suppose he 
eventually got left in a backwater. He wasn’t bitter about it, though—he 
really wasn’t interested in fame or fortune. His pride wasn’t invested in his 
reputation, it was all tied up in his work. He persisted with his magie bullets: 
experiment after experiment, generation after generation. Everyone respected 
him for it, I think, even though they did make sareastie jokes about it. 

“I remember that Miller was always impressed by one strange fact about 
mammal egg-cells, and that was the way that nature wasted them. Male 
mammals produce sperm throughout their lives, as long as testes are capable 
of it. By the time a female mammal is born, though, she has all the egg- 
cells she’s ever going to have, and she loses most of them long before she 
reaches puberty and beeomes fertile. 

“The peak number of egg-cells is actually reached—oddly enough—in 
the early embryo, and millions of them die before the female is even born. 
I ean’t remember the exaet figures for mice, but I do reeall that the human 
female starts off with about seven million egg-cells, in the fifth month of 
gestation. By the time she’s born, she has only two million, and by the time 
she reaches puberty, she’s lost the vast majority of those. She runs out 
altogether long before the end of her life-span—that’s when she reaehes the 
menopause. 

“What kind of evolutionary sense that makes, I don’t know, but I do know 
that it was something that faseinated Morgan Miller. He told me once that 
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if only he could transform those millions of cells in such a way as to protect 
them from degeneration, then he could take the ovaries from a new-born 
mouse and have a vast population to aim his magic bullets at—and then, 
if he only had some way of making those embryos develop outside the body, 
in artificial wombs, he would have the odds on his side instead of against 
him. That was the idea which seemed to dominate his research during the 
last twenty or twenty-five years. That was the key, he believed, to developing 
efficient techniques for the genetic engineering of mammals. 


“T can’t tell you how far Miller got with his work, but I know he didn’t 
reach the end. He never did produce a pair of true-breeding engineered 
mice. He didn’t even manage to develop the artificial wombs necessary to 
his grand plan. As far as I know, all he ever managed to do was produce 
generation after generation of sterile mice, shot so effectively by his magic 
bullets that they might just as well have been dead. 

“He managed, I suppose, half a dozen live births of transformed mice 
every year, but never a pair. He induced giantism, contrived some interesting 
alterations of fundamental biochemistry—produced, in fact, some fascinat- 
ing freaks. But without a way of establishing a breeding population, it all 
came to seem rather futile.” 

“But somehow,” said Smith, “he discovered something that made him 
worth killing.” 

“Tt looks that way now,” said Lisa, “but your guess is as good as mine as 
to what it might have been. The mice are all dead, Miller may not pull 
through. And his lab assistant. . . ?” 

“Think she’s the one?” 

Lisa shrugged. “Never really knew her. Didn’t look to me like a dab hand 
with a high-powered rifle. Have your people come up with anything in her 
background?” 

He shook his head. “Nothing obvious. Thirty-two years old. Unmarried. 
Good degree in Applied Genetics, doctorate from Oxford. Came here eight 
years ago. Politically active, but only with radical feminist groups. Votes 
Green. No relatives outside the country, in spite of her name. Clean credit 
record. No significant ties with industry.” 

“In that case,” said Lisa, “it looks as if we'll just have to wait for Miller. 
If the surgeon can save him, he can give us the whole story. “If not...” 

Smith didn’t look particularly optimistic about that. He obviously didn’t 
expect a man in his seventies to survive two bullets in the torso. His thoughts 
were already dwelling on other lines of inquiry. 

“He never married, did he?” asked the tall man, trying to sound as if he 
were merely making conversation. 

“No,” said Lisa. “He was wedded to his work. An essentially solitary man. 
He liked his relationships casual and occasional. It suited him.” 

“And you never married either?” 
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“No,” she said, levelly. “Two of a kind. Three, if you count Stella.” 

“You could say that he used you both,” he suggested, calmly. 

“Or that we used him. Nobody shot him out of jealously, Mr. Smith. 
And I doubt if Stella shot him because she was a radfem—even though he 
was a trifle Victorian in his attitude to women. Did you find the weapon?” 

He shook his head. 

“If he does die,” said Lisa, grimly, “I don’t think you'll find out why until 
you've searched those discs with a fine-toothed comb. Time seems to be 
against you.” 

“Against us, Dr. Friemann. This is a police matter too. And for you, a 
personal matter. We've checked your record too, as you knew we must. I’m 
satisfied that you’re in the clear, and | know that we can rely on your 
cooperation. I hope you won’t take it amiss when I say that I’d rather it was 
a personal mattcr.” 

Lisa stared at him, feeling that she was on the brink of exhaustion. She 
had become unused to missing her sleep. “It wasn’t personal,” she said, 
confidently. “No one had anything personal against the mice.” 

For once, Smith couldn’t contrive a smile. Behind him, the door opened 
and the surgeon came in. Bluntly, he told them both that Miller would be 
lucky to last two days—and might only last a matter of hours if he were 
hypcd up with sufficient drugs to make him available for questioning, instead 
of being allowed to rest. 

The Man from the Ministry didn’t even glance at Lisa. 

“Do what you need to do to wake him up,” he said. “We have to have 
the answers, and we can’t wait.” 


Miller was still inside the sterile tent which the medical team had erected 
by his bed. A senior paramedic remained when the mobile hospital took off, 
she was the official death watch. Smith told her to leave the room, and she 
obeyed without question. He let Lisa stay, though—probably not because 
he trusted her, but becausc he thought her presence might help to rally the 
paticnt’s ailing spirits. 

As far as Lisa could judge, the professor’s ailing spirits would need all the 
help they could get. He was very weak. If there’d been any real chance of 
his making a recovery, the surgeon would never have allowed him to be 
pumped full of drugs to bring him back to consciousness. 

Smith didn’t waste any time. “Professor Miller,” he said, “we need to 
know who shot you, and why. They bombed your laboratory too. It’s all 
destroyed.” 

Morgan Miller stared at his interlocutor, but didn’t scem to understand. 
Smith frowned, and looked across at Lisa, appealing for help. She took a 
gentler line. 

“Morgan,” she said, softly, sitting down on the cdge of the bed. “It’s Lisa. 
Lisa Friemann.” 
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He shifted his gaze to meet hers, and blinked in recognition. “Lisa,” he 
said, faintly. He seemed surprised by the fact that he was able to talk. He 
paused for a moment, obviously preparing to say something more. Smith 
tensed, waiting eagerly, but all Miller said was: “Jt doesn’t hurt.” 

“No,” said Lisa, “it won’t hurt.” 

“Bad, though,” croaked Miller, “isn’t it?” 

“Pretty bad,” admitted Lisa. “I don’t suppose you remember being hit— 
you must have been asleep.” 

“Bad dream,” he murmured. “Very bad dream.” 

“You were shot, Morgan. Someone fired from across the street. You were 
hit twice.” 

The man on the bed managed a very weak smile. “Magic bullets,” he 
said. 

“That’s what we want to know,” Smith intervened. “Tell us why.” 

Lisa looked up at the Ministry Man. “Unfortunately,” she said, dryly, “T 
think he was only making a joke.” 

“Then youd better tell him,” said the tight-lipped Smith, “that we don’t 
have time for jokes.” 

Lisa returned her attention to Morgan Miller. “Morgan,” she said, “who 
would want to burn the mice? They’re all dead, Morgan. All the mice. Who 
would want to do that?” 

A few seconds went by while Miller struggled to digest this information. 
Then tears came into his eyes, and Lisa knew that she was getting through. 

“All dead?” he queried, his voice trembling. 

“Burned to death,” she said. “All burned. Who would do a thing like 
thats 

Miller opened his mouth to speak, but no words came out. He had been 
looking at Lisa, but now he looked beyond her, at Peter Smith. 

“Who’s he?” he asked. There was a slight catch in his voice because of 
the tears: 

“My name is Peter Smith. I’m from the Ministry of Defence. We need 
to know why someone might want to steal the results of your work—or to 
put a stop to it. We need to know what you found out.” 

“Defence?” repeated Miller, dazedly. At first, Lisa thought that he was 
simply unable to understand. But then he added: “There isn’t any defence.” 

Lisa imagined the effect that words such as those must have on a man 
like Smith. All kinds of memories must be coming back to him, of the so- 
called Plague Wars, which might not have been wars at all, but which wiped 
out a third of the human race in the early part of the century. 

“What. . . ?” Smith began, but Lisa silenced him with an irritated gesture. 

“Tell us where to look, Morgan,” she said. “Give us the reference. It must 


be in your files somewhere. You needn’t try to tell us. Just tell us where to 
look.” 
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But Miller turned his head away, and refused to look at either of them. 
His brow was furrowed, as if he was as deep in thought as the drugs would 
let him be. Smith opened his mouth again, but caught Lisa’s eye and shut 
it. They waited. Finally, Miller said: “It’s hidden. Nobody knows.” 

“Somebody burned the mice,” said Lisa, patiently. “Whatever you had 
hidden, somebody knows now. You have to tell us what it is.” 


Miller moved his head from side to side, still not looking at them. The 
drugs were inhibiting his motor responses, but they couldn’t entirely cut out 
his agitation. 

“Don’t try to move,” said Lisa. “You have to conserve all your strength. 
The more time it takes, the more strength you waste. For God’s sake, Morgan, 
tell us now, and then you can rest.” 

But all Morgan said in reply, his words heavy with drug-sodden anguish, 
was: “Nobody knows. Nobody knows.” 

“Then you must tell us now,” said Lisa, soothingly. “You must tell us. 
You have to tell someone, Morgan. You can’t carry secrets to the grave.” 

Smith frowned at her, obviously uncertain how sensible it was to let Miller 
know he was dying, but he said nothing. He was apparently content to defer 
to her judgment. 

But Morgan Miller didn’t respond to her plea. When Lisa had come into 
the room she had not been sure that Miller had anything to tell them, but 
what was happening now was bewildcring. She felt hersclf growing angry— 
angry because Morgan Miller was nursing some secret which he had never 
shared with her, and which he still would not share, even though he was 
on his deathbed. The security angle, if there was one, did not distress her 
overmuch; what she felt was a sense of personal betrayal. 

“Professor Miller,” said Smith, sternly, when he saw that Lisa wasn’t going 
to get any reply. “You have to tell us everything. It’s absolutely necessary.” 

Miller looked at him, and curled his wrinkled lip. His eyes seemed very 
bright. “What will you do?” he asked, hoarsely. “Torture me?” 

“What the hell is going on here?” demanded Smith of Lisa. “What is he 
playing at?” 

It was Lisa’s turn to frown. “We don’t understand, Morgan. We don’t 
understand why you won't talk to us. We’re trying to catch the people who 
shot you—the people who bombed the mice. Was it Stella Filisetti, Morgan? 
Has she any reason to do this?” 

Miller tried again to shake his head, and managed to move his right hand 
from beneath the blanket on the bed. He tried to wipe the tears from his 
eyes, but he had great difficulty controlling his hand. 

“Stella?” he said, more as if he were talking to himself than answering 
the question. “Must be Stella. How . . . nobody knows! Nobody knows.” 

There was a sharp rap on the door, and Smith turned to open it. Lisa 
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couldn’t see who it was, nor could she hear what was rapidly whispered. 
When Smith turned round, though, he was clearly in an agony of indecision. 
He beckoned her over to the door. 

“They've located Filisetti,” he said. “She’s under observation. We've got 
to pick her up. We need to find out how many others are involved, nip the 
whole thing in the bud even if we don’t know what it’s all about.” 

“Let me stay here,” she whispered. “I think I can get him to explain, if 
there’s time. I stand a better chance alone—if there’s anyone in the world 
he trusts...” 

Smith hesitated, but then nodded. He crossed swiftly to the bed, leaning 
over the plastic tent to look at Morgan Miller, who had closed his eyes. 
There was no way to be sure that he would open them again. Smith turned 
back, nodded curtly at Lisa, and then left. 

Lisa went back to the bedside, and pulled up a tattered old armchair, over 
whose worn back she had deposited her clothing on so many occasions. She 
sat down, and now that she was unobserved, she began to weep. She had 
not wept for many years, and hoped that she never would again. 

Lisa would not have said, had she been asked—or even if she had posed 
the question secretly to herself—that she loved Morgan Miller. She had 
loved him, long ago, but had long since outgrown it, as she had outgrown 
all passion and almost all affection. There remained, however, a sense in 
which Morgan Miller was closer to her than any other human being, and 
he was dying on their bed, where an assassin had shot him while he slept 
—as he almost always did—alone. If this was not an occasion for tears, there 
could surely be no other. 

For several minutes, she was content to let the silence last, to secrete 
herself within her grief. Then she stood up again, went to the bedhead and 
removed the bug that Smith had planted on its rear side. She wrapped it 
carefully in a handkerchief, and put it in her pocket. 

“You bastard, Morgan,” she said, in a low tone. “You have to tell me. 
You hear me? You have to tell me. I’m surely entitled.” 

Morgan Miller opened his eyes again. 

“Jesus, Lisa,” he said, faintly. “They really did it. They really killed me.” 

“Yes they did,” she said, levelly. “It’s a miracle you've got the time you 
have. Whatever it is, someone knows about it. J want to know. I’ve never 
asked you for anything else. Never. But I want to know, Morgan. I want to 
know.” 

Morgan Miller smiled a kind of smile that she had seen on his faded lips 
a hundred times before—a smile of superiority. She had never liked it. She 
sat down in the armchair again, and waited. 

“Lisa,” he said, quietly, “you're not going to like it.” 

“Tell me anyway,” she said, in a cold, sardonic tone that he must have 
heard a hundred times before, and probably liked no better. “You wouldn't 
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want to go to your grave keeping secrets from the only woman you ever really 
loved, now would you?” 

“Hell no,” he said. “Now how could I do a thing like that to you?” His 
voice, as he said this, was little more than an icy whisper. 

He paused for some time, while Lisa waited, calmly. 

Theirs had always been a relationship which had made many demands 
on her patience and insensitivity. 


“It was a pure fluke,” said Miller, keeping quite still and relaxed. His 
voice was faint, but no longer hoarse—his state seemed almost trance-like. 
“A shot in a million. I’ve tried to work out the biochemistry, but I never 
could. The key protein is some kind of controller, like the ones which 
determine the switching on and off of selected genes in different kinds of 
specialized cell. 

“It was a bullet virus—onc of those I adapted specifically to infect odcytes. 
It was intended to preserve the egg-cells, cut the wastage rate. It preserved 
them, after a fashion. It stopped them dying off so fast, so that the infected 
mice were born with something like ninety per cent of the egg-cell store 
intact. There was no somatic transformation—at first I didn’t think I’d 
achieved anything at all, except that the odcytes could be preserved in any 
infected female. I kept a number of the mice alive, to track the odcytes 
through the lifespan. When they reached the right age, puberty didn’t hap- 
pen. No ovulation. The mice were sterile. Seemed even more useless, then, 
but I kept monitoring, just in case. 

“I sectioned a lot of tissue, just to track the rate of degeneration, without 
seeing anything unusual. The rate was still very slow. Then I caught the 
anomaly—an odcyte that had started dividing, forming what looked like a 
tumour. Not a virgin birth, you understand. It wasn’t forming an ordinary 
embryo, and the new cells looked to be dispersing, like a cancer in metastasis. 
It looked then as if the virus was a killer, and I kept the remaining live mice 
under observation to see what would happen. I waited for them to show 
external symptoms, but they didn’t. I waited, and waited, and the damn 
things didn’t die. 

“They didn’t die at all. Ever. 

“Eventually, I figured it out. The odcytes which were developing were 
producing new juvenile cells which gradually displaced the maternal cells in 
the mother’s body. They were producing new individuals, all right, but not 
separate individuals. As the mother got older she became a mosaic, except 
that the new cells weren’t genetically different: these freak odcytes were diploid 
clone-daughters of the original. They were rejuvenating the host body, over 
and over again. Instead of living the one lifetime programmed into its origi- 
nating egg-cell, each mouse was living a whole series of lifetimes, cannibal- 
izing her own egg-cells. I’'d infected the damn things with immortality. 
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“You probably remember the old joke about the chicken just being an 
egg’s way of making another egg. DNA has always been immortal; our 
chromosomes live forever, they just use organisms as a way of swapping their 
individual genes around. Bacteria and protozoans generally don’t bother— 
their cells just keep on dividing. It only needed a little genetic nudge to put 
the mouse chromosomes on a new track, so that they express their immortality 
through a series of individuals who would just grow up to displace one another 
inside the same body, shedding the aged cells just as a growing snake peti- 
odically sloughs its skin. 

“I had a complete gene-map of the bullet virus that had done the trick. 
Its infective capacity was mouse-specific but the active DNA wasn’t. I knew 
that I could tailor a virus to do the same thing to human egg-cells. Two or 
three misses, maybe, but the problem wasn’t difficult. Armed with that gene- 
map, anyone with a decent lab could do it. But without the map, even 
knowing that it could be done, it would be impossible. You know how many 
ways there are to perm four bases into a string of DNA a hundred units long. 
I knew it would be hundreds of years before anyone else turned up another 
fluke like it. So I hid the map.” 

Lisa had listened in silence, not wanting to break the rhythm of his speech, 
fearing that if the flow were once switched off, it might be very difficult to 
get it going again. Now, though, Morgan Miller had stopped of his own 
accord, and he was watching her with his bird-bright eyes, waiting for her 
reaction, as if challenging her to work out the pattern of his motives for 
herself. 

“You discovered immortality?” she queried. “And you decided to keep it 
a secret between you and the mice?” 

He nodded slightly, but said nothing. 

She realized that she had left something out. “You discovered a way to 
make females immortal,” she corrected herself. “Only females.” 

He nodded again. 

“What have you been doing?” she asked. “Trying to find a magic bullet 
that would transform sperm-cells the same way? In the interests of fair-play?” 

“It wouldn’t have worked,” he said, softly. “A sperm-cell doesn’t have the 
supporting biochemical apparatus. It’s just a bundle of chromosomes. Its 
genes can only become active after invading another cell. Like a virus, in a 
way. In biochemical terms, males have always been parasitic on females. 
When oécytes can do it on their own, a species doesn’t really need males.” 

Lisa thought about the implications of what Morgan Miller had discovered, 
and what he had done—or not done—about it. 

‘How long ago, Morgan?” she asked, eventually. 

He tried to shrug his shoulders, but couldn’t. “Forty years,” he said. 

Forty years ago, thought Lisa, coldly. I was in love with Morgan Miller 
then, and my body contained hundreds of thousands of egg-cells. Hundreds 
of thousands of potential lifetimes. And he knew—even then, he knew. 
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She had known, of course, that Morgan Miller had not loved her, and 
that he never would. He would never have given her a child. Why should 
she be shocked because he had known a way by which he might have made 
her an elixir of life, and had not even tried? 

Whatever happens now, she thought, it’s too late. I’m too old, and there 
are no more egg-cells left. 

Stella Filisetti, she remembered, was young enough still to be carrying 
viable egg-cells. 

“Why did you tell Stella?” she asked. 

“I didn’t. Must be cleverer than I gave her credit for. A dozen immortal 
mice in a population of a thousand, all looking alike. I thought they were 
well enough hidden even in plain view. She always liked the mice, 
though—had a curious silly fondness for them. Sentimentality is so out of 
place in a biologist.” 

“You bastard, Morgan,” said Lisa, levelly. “If she hadn’t set you up, I 
swear I’d shoot you myself.” She was surprised, as she said it, how tempted 
she was. It was odd, in a way, because she felt no white heat of passionate 
rage. If, as she felt tempted to, she were to rip aside the sterile tent, pick up 
the pillow and smother him, she would be doing it quite coolly. She knew, 
though, that there was no point. 

“Well,” he said, softly, “it’s out now. Once she knew there was something 
hidden, she must have gone through my files very carefully. I had too many 
copies of the map, I guess. Maybe I should have destroyed it, if I really 
wanted to save mankind.” He put a faint stress on the word “mankind,” to 
emphasize that he meant just that, and no more. 

“Did you?” askcd Lisa. “Want to save mankind, that is?” 

He grinned. “I rather liked the world as it was,” he said. “In spite of the 
greenhouse crisis, in spite of the plague wars, in spite of the energy shortage, 
in spite of the economic collapse. Not a bad world, for one such as I. I’m 
glad I had no sons, though—Stella’s people will make sure that the future’s 
very different.” 

“Smith’s men have found her,” Lisa told him. “There’s every chance that 
they'll get the map back, if she hasn’t already run off and distributed a 
thousand copies. I don’t suppose she has. ‘The fact that they bombed the lab 
and tried to kill you suggests that they don’t intend making their little discovery 
public. I think they want to keep it to themselves. Not so sentimental after 
all, you see.” 

He grinned again. “So much for sisterhood,” he said. 

Lisa studied his face carefully. “Why didn’t you tell Smith?” she asked. 

“Didn’t have time.” 

“Yes you did. You held back. You waited for him to go, and then you 
told it all to me. Why?” 

“Why’d you wrap up the bug?” he countered., 
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“It was making me self-conscious. J thought I’d like us to have a little 
privacy.” 

“I don’t like men from the Ministry,” said Miller. “My first inclination 
is always to tell them nothing.” 

“It seems,” observed Lisa, “that your first inclination is to tell everyone 
nothing.” 

“JT told you.” 

“Forty years too late.” 

“Too late for you, perhaps. But I never thought of you as a selfish person, 
Lisa. It was something I always admired in you. Authentic altruism. A sense 
of duty. You’ve always been my favourite.” 

Lisa watched him, knowing that he was playing a kind of game. He was 
teasing her, playing cat and mouse. There he was, on his deathbed, enjoying 
the idea that the future of the world might be still his to determine, his to 
play with, his to dispose. 

She still felt a little like killing him, but didn’t intend to. 

Instead, she knew, she would wait, and listen, and see what he decided 
to do. If he wanted to, he could tell her where to find another copy of his 
map. If he wanted to, he could die silent, leaving it for the painstaking Mr. 
Smith to seek out with his fine-toothed comb. She didn’t need three guesses 
to know what Mr. Smith would do with it. 

There was a long pause while they watched one another, waiting to find 
out which one of them would break the silence, and what he, or she, would 
say. 


Agents of the Ministry of Defence arrested Stella Filisetti later that day. 
Within a matter of hours, thay had made seven more arrests. Following a 
trial—which was held in secret because of its implications for national 
security—eight women were eventually sentenced to indefinite imprison- 
ment in an unspecified location. 

When Peter Smith returned to Morgan Miller’s house the professor was 
still alive, and he remained alive long enough to repeat all that he had told 
Lisa Friemann. Smith’s men then began a very careful and exhaustively 
thorough search of Morgan Miller’s data-discs, looking for the crucial gene- 
map. 
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For many years now Avram Davidson has been one of the most eloquent 
and individual voices in science fiction and fantasy, and there are few writers 
in any literary field who can hope to match his wit, his erudition, or the 
stylish elegance of his prose. His recent series of stories about the bizarre 
exploits of Doctor Engelbert Esterhazy (collected in his World Fantasy 
Award-winning The Enquiries of Doctor Esterhazy) and the strange adven- 
tures of Jack Limekiller (as yet uncollected, alas), for instance, are Davidson 
at the very height of his considerable powers. Davidson has won the Hugo, 
the Edgar, and the World Fantasy awards. His books include the renowned 
The Phoenix and the Mirror, Masters of the Maze, Rogue Dragon, Peregrine: 
Primus, Rork!, Clash of Star Kings, and the collections The Best of Avram 
Davidson, Or All the Seas with Oysters, and The Redward Edward Papers. 
His most recent books are Vergil in Averno, and, in collaboration with Grania 
Davis, Marco Polo and the Sleeping Beauty. 

Here he gives us an affectionate, eccentric, and tasty look at a very odd 


old bird. 
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“But why a canal?” 

“Cheaper, more, and better victuals.” 

“Ohat 

Prince Roldran Vlox (to cut his titles quite short, and never mind about 
his being a Von Stuart y Fitz-Guelf) had “just dropped in” to talk to Doctor 
Engelbert Eszterhazy about the Proposed Canal connecting the Ister and the 
Danube ... there were, in fact, several proposed canals and each one 
contained several sub-propositions: should it go right through the entirely 
Vlox-held Fens (“The Mud,” it was fondly called . . . “Roldry Mud,” the 
prince sometimes called himself)? should it go rather to the right or rather 
to the left? should it perhaps not go exactly “through” them at all, but use 
their surplusage of waters for feeder systems? and—or—on the one hand 
This, on the other hand That— 

“What’s that new picture over on the wall, Engly?” Guest asked suddenly. 
Host began to explain. “Ah,” said Guest, “one of those funny French knick- 
knacks, eh? Always got some funny knick-knacks. . . . The British for sport, 


the French for fun. . . .” Still the guestly eyes considered the picture over 
on the wall. “That’s a damned funny picture . . . it’s all funny little spec- 
kles. . . .” 


“Why, Roldry, you are right. What good eyes you have.” 

Promptly: “Don’t soil them by a lot of reading, is why. Lots of chaps want 
to know about a book, ‘Is it spicy?” Some want to know, ‘Is it got lots of 
facts?” What I want to know is only, ‘Has it got big print?’ Shan’t risk spoiling 
my eyes and having to wear a monocle. One has to be a hunter, first, ‘you 
know.” He made no further reference to the fact his host himself sometimes 
wore a monocle. 
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Eszterhazy returned to the matter of canals: “Here is a sketch of a proposed 
catchment basin—Yes, Lemkotch?” 

“Lord Grumpkin!” said the Day Porter. 

There followed a rather short man of full figure, with a ruddy, shiny, 
cheerful face. There followed also a brief clarification, by Lemkotch’s em- 
ployer, of the proper way to refer to Professor Johanno Blumpkinn, the 
Imperial Geologist; therc followed, also, an expression on the Porter’s face, 
indicative of his being at all times Doctor (of Medicine, Law, Music, Phi- 
losophy, Science, and Letters) Eszterhazy’s loyal and obedient servant and 
all thern words were not for a ignorant fellow like him (the day porter) to 
make heads or tails of; after which he bowed his usual brief, stiff bob and 
withdrew. He left behind him a slight savor of rough rum, rough tobacco, 
rough manhood, and rough soap . . . even if not quite enough rough soap 
to erase the savor of the others. The room also smelled of the unbleached 
beeswax with which they had been rubbing—polishing, if you like—the 
furniture’s mahogany; of Prince Vlox, which some compared to that of a 
musty wolf (not perhaps to his face, though); of Eszterhazy himself (Pears 
soap and just a little bay rum) and of Professor Blumpkinn (Jenkinson’s 
Gentleman’s Cologne: more than just a little). Plus some Habana segars 
supplied by the old firm of Freibourg and Treyer in the Haymarket—London 
was a long way from Bella, capital of the Triple Monarchy of Scythia- 
Pannonia-Transbalkania (fourth largest empire in Europe) but so was Ha- 
bana, for that matter. “Gentlemen, you have met, | believe,” Eszterhazy 
said, anyway adding, “Prince Vlox, Professor Blumpkinn.” 

Further adding, “I am sorry that my servant did not gct your name right, 
Han.” 

Blumpkinn waved his hand. “Calling me by the old-fashioned word for 
the smallest coin in his native province really helps me to remember a 
proper value of my own worth.—Ah. Canal plans. | hope that when the 
excavations are in progress you will be sure to keep me in mind if any 
interesting fossils turn up.” It was not sure that Prince Vlox would be able 
to identify an interesting fossil if one hit him in the hough or bit him on 
the buttock, but Eszterhazy gave a serious nod. He knew how such things 
were to be done. Offer a small gift for reporting the discovery of “any of 
them funny elf-stone things as the old witch-women used to use”—they 
used to use them for anything from dropped stomach to teaching a damned 
good lesson to husbands with wandcring eyes: but now all that had gone 
out of fashion—should certainly result in the reporting of enough inter- 
esting fossils, uninteresting fossils, and, indeed, non-fossils, to provide cop- 
ingstones for the entire length of the Proposed Canal . . . if ever there was 
actually a canal... . 

“And speaking of which,” said Blumpkinn, and took two large sheets out 
between covers large enough to have contained the Elephant Folios; “I have 
brought you, Doctor ’Bert, as I had promised, the proof-sheets of the new 
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photo-zinco impressions of the Archaeopteryx, showing far greater detail than 
was previously available . . . you see. . . .” 

Doctor Bert did indeed now thrust in his monocle and scanned the sheets, 
said that he saw. Prince Vlox glanced, glanced away, rested a more interested 
glance at the funny French knick-knack picture . . . men, women, water, 
grass, children, women, women . . . all indeed composed of multitudes of 
tiny dots, speckles, . . . points, if you liked . . . a matter easily noticeable 
if you were up close, or had a hunter’s eye. 

“Yes, here are the independent fingers and claws, the separate and unfused 
metacarpals, the un-birdlike caudal appendage, all the ribs non-unciate and 
thin, neither birdlike nor very reptilian, the thin coracoid, the centra free 
as far as the sacrum, and the very long tail. . . .”. His voice quite died 
away to a murmur, Professor Blumpkinn, perhaps thinking that it was not 
polite to lose the attention of the other guest, said, “This, you see, Prince 
Vlox, is the famous Archaeopteryx, hundreds of millions of years old, which 
the sensational press has rather inadequately described as the so-called 
‘no-longer-missing-link’ between reptiles and birds . . . observe the sharp 
teeth and the feather . . . this other one unfortunately has no head. . . and 
this one—” 

Here Prince Vlox, perhaps not an omnivorous student of paleontology, 
said, “Yes. Seen it.” 

“Ah . . . was that in London? or Berlin?” 

“Never been in either place.” 

Blumpkinn gaped. Recovered himself. Looked, first amused, then sar- 
castic, then polite. Eszterhazy slowly looked up. “What do you mean, then, 
Roldry. ‘seen it’? What—?” 

Prince Vlox repeated, with a slight emphasis, that he had seen it. And he 
bulged his eyes and stared, as though to emphasize the full meaning of the 
verb, to see. 

“What do you—Ah . . . ‘Seen it,’ seen it when, seen it where?” 

“On our land. Forget just when. What do you mean, ‘Am I sure?’ I don’t 
need a monocle to look at things. Why shouldn’t I be sure? What about it?” 

Blumpkinn and Eszterhazy for a moment spoke simultaneously. What 
about it? There were only two known Archaeopteryx specimens in the world! 
one in London, one in Berlin—think what a third would mean! Not only 
for science, but for Scythia-Pannonia-Transbalkania and its prestige. 

Vlox, with something like a sigh, rose to his feet; clearly the subject no 
longer much engaged him . . . possibly because his own family and its 
prestige was incomparably older than the Triple Monarchy and its prestige. 
“Well, I'll have it looked for, then. Must be off. Things to do. My wine- 
merchant. My gunsmith. My carriage-maker. A turn of cards at The Hell- 
Hole. See if they’ve finished re-upholstering my railroad car. Tobacconist 

. new powder scales. . . . Can I execute any commissions for you, as 
they say? Haw haw! Tell you what, Engly, damned if I know what you want 
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with this odd old bird, but tell you what: trade it for that funny French 
painting.” And he donned his tattered seal-skin cap (so that he should not 
be struck by lightning) and his wisent-skin cape (also fairly tattered, but 
wisents weren’t easy to get anymore), picked up his oak-stick, nodded his 
Roldry-nod, neither languid nor brisk, and went out into Little Turkling 
Street, where his carriage (as they say) awaited him. Some backwoods nobles 
kept a pied-a-terre in Bella in the form of a house or apartment, Prince 
Roldran preferred to keep a stable and to sleep in the loft. With taste and 
scent, no argument. 

Silence for some seconds. Such was the prince’s presence, that his im- 
mediate absence left a perceptible hole. 

Blumpkinn: What do you say, Doctor ’Bert, is the prince quite, [a hesi- 
tation] . . . dependable? 

Eszterhazy [removing his monocle]: In some things, instantly. He would 
think nothing of striking a rabid wolf with bare hands to save you. In others? 
well . . . let us say that fossils are not quite in his line. We shall see. Any 
kind of fossils from out that way should be interesting. If the old witch- 
women have left any. 

The Imperial Geologist blinked. “Yes . . . if they’ve left any—Though I 
suppose . . . imagine, Doctor, they used to grind up dinosaur bones and 
feed them with bread and oil to pregnant women!!” 

“That’s what they did to my own dear Mother. Well, why not? Calcium, 
you know.” 

The Imperial Geologist (the King-Emperor, Ignats Louis, in authorizing 
the position, had hoped for gold and, no gold being found, had shrugged 
and gone out to inspect the new infantry boots)—the Imperial Geologist 
blinked some more. “Yes,” he said. “Well, why not. Calcium. . . I know.” 


Some years before there had appeared the book From Ram’s Head to 
Sandy Cape on Camelback, by a New Chum (Glasscocke and Gromthorpe, 
No. 3, the Minories, 12/-), and Eszterhazy had translated it into Modern 
Gothic, as he had its successors, Up the Fly River by Sail and Paddle, and 
In Pursuit of Poundmaker, plus a General Survey of the Northwest Territories 
(available at Szentbelessel’s Book House near the New Model Road at two 
ducats per or all three for five ducats, each with eleven half-tone illustrations 
and a free patriotic bookmark; write for catalogue). From these translations 
a friendship had developed. Newton Charles Enderson was not really a “new 
chum,” far from it: he was a “currency lad”; and now he was on holiday 
from the University of Eastern Australia and hoped to explore some more, 
in the lands of the Triple Monarchy. 

There were a number of not-very-well explored (not very well explored 
by any scientific expeditions, that is; they had all been very well explored by 
the River Tartars, the Romanou, and by all the other non-record-keeping 
peoples who had gone that way since the days of (and before the days of: 
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caches of amber had been found there, and Grecian pottery) the Getae, who 
may or may not have been close of kin to the ancient Scythian Goths) and 
rather languid waterways disemboguing into the Delta of the Ister. And New 
Chum Enderson had wanted Eszterhazy to go exploring with him, in a 
pirogue. And Eszterhazy had very much wanted to do so. There were several 
sorts of bee-eaters which had never been well engraved, let alone photo- 
graphed; skins of course were in the museums, and sevcral water-colors had 
been made by someone whose identity had been given simply as An En- 
glishwoman, long ago; still semi-impenetrably wrapped in her modesty, she 
had withdrawn into her native northern mists, leaving only copies of the 
watercolors behind. 

“But I am afraid that our schedules don’t match. Really I do regret.” 

New Chum regretted, too. “But I must be back for the start of term.” 

“And I for the meeting of the Proposed Canal Committee. Well . . . I 
know that your movements are as precisely dated as those of Phileas Fogg, 
so just let me know when you'll be back, and I’ll give you a good luncheon 
to make up for your privations. There’s a person in the country who’s prom- 
ised me a fine fat pullet, and the truffles should be good, too, so—” 

New Chum gave a bark, intended for a laugh, of a sort which had terrified 
Pommies and Aboes alike. “I’m not one of your European gourmets,” he 
said. “Grew up on damper and ’roo. Advanced to mutton, pumpkin, and 
suet pud. More than once ate cockatoo—they’d told me it was chook— 
‘chicken’ to you—and I never knew the difference. Still, of course, I’ll be 
glad to eat what you give me, with no complaint. . . . Ah, by the way. Don’t 
depend on me much or at all to identify and bring back your bee-eaters. 
Know nothing of ornithology. Offcially I’m Professor of Political Economy, 
but what I am, actually, is an explorer. Glad to give you a set of my notes, 
though.” And on this they parted. 


Two pieces of news. The country pullet would be on hand the next day. 
Also alas the sister-in-law’s sister of Frow Widow Orgats, housekeeper and 
cook, had been Taken Bad with the Dropped Stomach—did she require 
medical advice? —an elf-stone?—no: she required the attentions of her sister’s 
sister-in-law. The house, with the help of its lower staff, might keep itself 
for a little while. “And Malta, who I’ve hand-picked meself, will cook for 
you very well till I gets back, Sir Doctor.” Malta, thought the Sir Doctor, 
had perhaps been handpicked so as to prevent the Sir Doctor from thinking 
of her as a suitable full-time replacement—she was not perhaps very 
bright—but merely he said, “Tomorrow they are bringing up a special pullet 
for the luncheon with the foreign guest and it may not look just exactly as 
the sort they sell here at the Hen Mark in town; so mind you do it justice.” 

Malta dropped several courtseys, but not, thank God, her stomach; said, 
“Holy Angels, my Lard, whatsoe’er I’m given to cook, I shall cook it fine, 
for Missus she’s wrote out the words for me real big on a nice piece of 
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pasteboard.” Malta could read and she had the recipe? Well, well. Hope for 
the best. New Chum would perhaps not mind or even notice if the luncheon 
fell short of standard, but Eszterhazy, after all, would have to eat it, too. 

However. 

The roof of the Great Chamber did not indecd fall in on the meeting of 
the Proposed Canal Committee, but many other things happened, which 
he would hope had rather not. The chairman had forgotten the minutes of 
the last meeting and would not hear of the reading being skipped, pro hac 
vice, so all had to wait until they had been fetched in a slow hack, if not 
indeed a tumbril or an ox-cart. Then the Conscrvative delegation had wished 
to be given assuranccs the most profound that any land taken for the Canal 
would be paid for at full current market value; next, well before the Con- 
servoes were made satisfied with such assurances, the Workingchaps’ dele- 
gation had taken it into its collective head that Asian coolie labor might be 
employed in Canal construction and demanded positive guarantees that it 
would not. Then the Commercial representation desired similar soothing in 
regard to brick and building-stone—not only that it would not be imported 
from Asia, but from anywhere else outside the Empirc—“Even if it has to 
come from Pannonia!”—something which the Pannonian delegation some- 
how took much amiss. Cries of Point of order! and Treason! and What has 
the Committee got to hide? and Move the Previous question! were incessant. 
And Eszterhazy realized that he was absolutely certain to miss anyway most 
of his luncheon engagement with Enderson. 

So he sent word that the meal was to procced without him, and his 
apologies to his guest, and he (Eszterhazy) would join him as soon as possible. 

“As soon as” was eventually reached, though he had feared it wouldn’t 
be. As he was making his way out of the Great Chamber he encountered 
Professor Blumpkinn, almost in tears. “I have misscd my luncheon!” said 
the Imperial Geologist (he did not look as though he had missed many) 
dolefully. “They have prepared none for me at home, and in a restaurant I 
cannot eat, because my stomach is delicate: if anything is in the least greasy 
or underdone or overdone, one feels rising, then, the bile: and one is dyspeptic 
for days!” 

“Come home with me, then, Johanno,” said Esztcrhazy. 

“Gladly!” 

One might ask, How far can a pullet go? but the pullet was after all 
intended merely as garnish to only one course of several; also a cook in Bella 
would sooner have suffered herself to be trampled by elephant cows rather 
than fail to provide a few Back-up Entrances, as they were called, in case 
of emergencies. A singularly greedy guest might become an Untoward In- 
cident in a foreign pension: but not in a well-ordered housc in Bella: What 
a compliment! God—who gives appetite—bless the man! and the order 
would be passed on, via an agreed-upon signal, to bring out one of the back- 
ups. 
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Going past the porte-cochére of the Great Hall, which was jammed with 
vehicles, Eszterhazy held up his hand and the red steam runabout darted 
forward from a nearby passage; almost before it had come to a stop, Schwebel, 
the engineer, had vaulted into the back to stoke the anthracite: Eszterhazy 
took the tiller. His gucst, an appreciative sniff for the cedar wood-work 
(beeswax “compliments of Prince Vlox’), sat beside him. 

“Who’s that?” asked an Usher of a Doorkeeper, watching the deft work 
with the steering-gear. 

“He’m Doctors Eszterhazy, th’ Emperor’s wizard,” said Doorkeeper to 
Usher. 

“So that’s him!—odd old bird!” And then they both had to jump as the 
delegations poured out, demanding their coaches, carriages, curricles, hacks, 
and troikas. None, however, demanded steam runabouts. 

“Tt will not offend you if we enter by way of the kitchen?” the doctor 
(although his doctorate was plural, he himself was singular. . . very singular) 
asked the professor. 

Who answered that they might enter by way of the chimney. “Cannot 
you hear my stomach growling? Besides, it is always a pleasure to visit a 
well-ordered kitchen.” Blumpkinn rang with pleasure the hand-bell given 
him to war passers-by—the steamer was almost noiseless—and drivers of 
nervous horses. 

“A moderate number of unannounced visits help keep a kitchen well- 
ordered.” Besides, with a temporary cook and a guest with a very delicate 
stomach, an inspection, however brief, might be a good idea: and, in a few 
minutes, there they were!—but what was this in the alley? a heavy country 
wagon—and at the door, someone whose canvas coat was speckled with 
feathers—someone stamping his feet and looking baffled. “I tells you again 
that Poulterer Puckelhaube has told me to bring this country-fed bird, and 
to git a skilling and a half for it! "Tain’t my fault as I’m late: the roads about 
the Great Chamber was filled with kerritches.” 

But, like the King of Iceland’s oldest son, Malta Cook was having none. 
“You’s heard I’m only temporal here,” she said, hands on hips, “and thinks 
to try your gammon on me!—but you'll get no skilling and a half at this 
door! The country chicking has already been delivered couple hours ago, 
with the other firm’s compliments, and the foreign guest is eating of it now. 
Away with ye, and—” She caught sight of Eszterhazy, courtseyed, gestured 
towards the deliveryman, her mouth open for explanation and argument. 

She was allowed no time. Eszterhazy said, ‘“T'ake the bird and pay for it, 
we'll settle the matter later.—Give him a glass of ale,” he called over his 
shoulder. Instantly the man’s grievance vanished. The money would, after 
all, go to his employer. But the beer was his . . . at least for a while. 

At the table, napkin tucked into his open collar, sunburned and evidently 
quite content, sat Newton Charles (“New Chum”) Enderson, calmly chew- 
ing. Equally calmly, he returned the just-cleaned-off bone to its platter, on 
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which (or, if you prefer, whereon) he had neatly laid out the skeleton. Perhaps 
he had always done the same, even with the cockatoo and the kangaroo. 
Eszterhazy stared in intense disbelief. Blumpkinn’s mouth was opening and 
closing like that of a barbel, or a carp. “Welcome aboard,” said New Chum, 
looking up. “Sorry you’ve missed it. The journey has given me quite an 
appetite.” At the end of the platter was a single, and slightly odd, feather. 
Malta had perhaps heard, if not more, of how to serve a pheasant. 

“My God!” cried Blumpkinn. “Look! There is the centra free as far as the 
sacrum, and the very long tail as well as the thin coracoid, all the ribs 
nonunciate and thin, neither birdlike nor very reptilian, the un-birdlike 
caudal appendage, the separate and unfused metacarpals, the independent 
fingers and claws.” 

“Not bad at all,” said Enderson, touching the napkin to his lips. “As I’ve 
told you, I don’t know one bird from another, but this is not bad. Rather 
like bamboo chicken—goanna, or iguana, you would call it. Though a bit 
far north for that . . . but of course it must be imported! My compliments 
to the chef! By the way. I understand that the man who brought it said that 
there weren’t any more . . . whatever that means . . . You know how to 
treat a guest well, I must say!” 

Contentedly, he broke off a bit of bread and sopped at the truffled gravy. 
Then he looked up again. “Oh, and speaking of compliments,” he said, 
“who's Prince Vlox?” 

“T see the French picture is missing,” said Eszterhazy. 
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Great Work of Time 
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One of the most acclaimed and respected authors of our day, John Crowley 
is perhaps best known for his fat and fanciful novel Little, Big, which won 
the prestigious World Fantasy Award. His other novels include Beasts, The 
Deep, Engine Summer, and, most recently, the critically acclaimed A’gypt. 
His most recent book is Novelty, a collection. His short fiction has appeared 
in OMNI, Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine, Elsewhere, Shadows, 
and Whispers. His story “Snow” was in our Third Annual Collection. He 
lives in the Berkshire Hills of western Massachusetts. 

In the intricate, subtle, luminous, and mysteriously evocative story that 
foilows, Crowley examines an eternal and all-encompassing British Empire 
on which the sun will never be allowed to set—unless, that is, something 
goes very seriously wrong. 


Vv 
Great Work of Time 


JOIN GROVES 


1: THE SINGLE EXCURSION OF CASPAR LAST 


If what I am to set down is a chronicle, then it must differ from any other 
chronicle whatever, for it begins, not in one time or place, but everywhere 
at once—or perhaps everywhen is the better word. It might be begun at any 
point along the infinite, infinitely broken coastline of time. 

It might even begin within the forest in the sea: huge trees like American 
redwoods, with their roots in the black benthos, and their leaves moving 
slowly in the blue currents overhead. There it might end as well. 

It might begin in 1893—or in 1983. Yes: it might be as well to begin with 
Last, in an American sort of voice (for we are all Americans now, aren't 
we?) Yes, Last shall be first: pale, fattish Caspar Last, on excursion in the 
springtime of 1983 to a far, far part of the Empire. 


The tropical heat clothed Caspar Last like a suit as he disembarked from 
the plane. It was nearly as claustrophobic as the hours he had spent in the 
middle seat of a three-across, economy-class pew between two other cut- 
rate, one-week-excursion, plane-fare-and-hotel-room holiday-makers in 
monstrous good spirits. Like them, Caspar had taken the excursion because 
it was the cheapest possible way to get to and from this equatorial backwater. 
Unlike them, he hadn’t come to soak up sun and molasses-dark rum. He 
didn’t intend to spend all his time at the beach, or even within the twentieth 
century. 

It had come down, in the end, to a matter of money. Caspar Last had 
never had money, though he certainly hadn’t lacked the means to make it; 
with any application he could have made good money as a consultant to 
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any of a dozen research firms, but that would have required a certain sub- 
jection of his time and thought to others, and Caspar was incapable of that. 
It’s often said that genius can live in happy disregard of material circum- 
stances, dress in rags, not notice its nourishment, and serve only its own 
abstract imperatives. This was Caspar’s case, except that he wasn’t happy 
about it: he was bothered, bitter, and rageful at his poverty. Fame he cared 
nothing for, success was meaningless except when defined as the solution 
to abstract problems. A great fortune would have been burdensome and 
useless. All he wanted was a nice bit of change. 

He had decided, therefore, to use his “time machine” once only, before 
it and the principles that animated it were destroyed, for good he hoped. 
(Caspar always thought of his “time machine” thus, with scare-quotes around 
it, since it was not really a machine, and Caspar did not believe in time.) 
He would use it, he decided, to make money. Somehow. 

The one brief annihilation of “time” that Caspar intended to allow himself 
was in no sense a test run. He knew that his “machine” would function as 
predicted. If he hadn’t needed the money, he wouldn’t use it at all. As far 
as he was concerned, the principles once discovered, the task was completed; 
like a completed jigsaw puzzle, it had no further interest; there was really 
nothing to do with it except gloat over it briefly and then sweep all the pieces 
randomly back into the box. 

It was a mark of Caspar’s odd genius that figuring out a scheme with 
which to make money out of the past (which was the only “direction” his 
“machine” would take him) proved almost as hard, given the limitations of 
his process, as arriving at the process itself. 

He had gone through all the standard wish-fulfillments and rejected them. 
He couldn’t, armed with today’s race results, return to yesterday and hit the 
daily double. For one thing it would take a couple of thousand in betting 
money to make it worth it, and Caspar didn’t have a couple of thousand. 
More importantly, Caspar had calculated the results of his present self ap- 
pearing at any point within the compass of his own biological existence, and 
those results made him shudder. 

Similar difficulties attended any scheme that involved using money to 
make money. If he returned to 1940 and bought, say, two hundred shares 
of IBM for next to nothing: in the first place there would be the difficulty 
of leaving those shares somehow in escrow for his unborn self; there would 
be the problem of the alteration this growing fortune would have on the 
linear life he had actually lived; and where was he to acquire the five hundred 
dollars or whatever was needed in the currency of 1940? The same problem 
obtained if he wanted to return to 1623 and pick up a First Folio of Shake- 
speare, or to 1460 and a Gutenberg Bible: the cost of the currency he would 
need rose in relation to the antiquity, thus the rarity and value, of the object 
to be bought with it. There was also the problem of walking into a bookseller’s 
and plunking down a First Folio he had just happened to stumble on while 
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cleaning out the attic. In any case, Caspar doubted that anything as large 
as a book could be successfully transported “through time.” He’d be lucky 
if he could go and return in his clothes. 

Outside the airport, Caspar boarded a bus with his fellow excursionists, 
already hard at work with their cameras and index fingers as they rode through 
a sweltering lowland out of which concrete-block light industry was struggling 
to be born. The hotel in the capital was as he expected, shoddy-American 
and intermittently refrigerated. He ceased to notice it, forwent the compli- 
mentary rum concoction promised with his tour, and after asking that his 
case be put in the hotel safe—extra charge for that, he noted bitterly—he 
went immediately to the Hall of Records in the government complex. The 
collection of old survey maps of the city and environs were more extensive 
than he had hoped. He spent most of that day among them searching for a 
blank place on the 1856 map, a place as naked as possible of buildings, 
brush, water, and that remained thus through the years. He discovered one, 
visited it by unmuffled taxi, found it suitable. It would save him from the 
awful inconvenience of “arriving” in the “past” and finding himself inserted 
into some local’s wattle-and-daub wall. Next morning, then, he would be 
“on his way.” If he had believed in time, he would have said that the whole 
process would take less than a day’s time. 

Before settling on this present plan, Caspar had toyed with the idea of 
bringing back from the past something immaterial: some knowledge, some 
secret that would allow him to make himself rich in his own present. Ships 
have gone down with millions in bullion: he could learn exactly where. 
Captain Kidd’s treasure. Inca gold. Archaeological rarities buried in China. 
Leaving aside the obvious physical difficulties of these schemes, he couldn’t 
be sure that their location wouldn’t shift in the centuries between his glimpse 
of them and his “real” life span; and even if he could be certain, no one 
else would have much reason to believe him, and he didn’t have the where- 
withal to raise expeditions himself. So all that was out. 

He had a more general, theoretical problem to deal with. Of course the 
very presence of his eidolon in the past would alter, in however inconse- 
quential a way, the succeeding history of the world. The comical paradoxes 
of shooting one’s own grandfather and the like neither amused nor intrigued 
him, and the chance he took of altering the world he lived in out of all 
recognition was constantly present to him. Statistically, of course, the chance 
of this present plan of his altering anything significantly, except his own 
personal fortunes, was remote to a high power. But his scruples had caused 
him to reject anything such as, say, discovering the Koh-i-noor diamond 
before its historical discoverers. No: what he needed to abstract from the past 
was something immensely trivial, something common, something the past 
wouldn’t miss but that the present held in the highest regard; something that 
would take the briefest possible time and the least irruption of himself into 
the past to acquire; something he could reasonably be bclieved to possess 
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through simple historical chance; and something tiny enough to survive the 
cross-time “journey” on his person. 

It had come to him quite suddenly—all his ideas did, as though handed 
to him—when he learned that his great-great-grandfather had been a com- 
mercial traveler in the tropics, and that in the attic of his mother’s house 
(which Caspar had never had the wherewithal to move out of) some old 
journals and papers of his still moldered. They were, when he inspected 
them, completely without interest. But the dates were right. 

Caspar had left a wake-up call at the desk for before dawn the next morning. 
There was some difficulty about getting his case out of the safe, and more 
difficulty about getting a substantial breakfast served at that hour (Caspar 
expected not to eat during his excursion), but he did arrive at his chosen 
site before the horrendous tropical dawn broke, and after paying the taxi, he 
had darkness enough left in which to make his preparations and change into 
his costume. The costume—a linen suit, a shirt, hat, boots—had cost him 
twenty dollars in rental from a theatrical costumer, and he could only hope 
it was accurate enough not to cause alarm in 1856. The last item he took 
from his case was the copper coin, which had cost him quite a bit, as he 
needed one unworn and of the proper date. He turned it in his fingers for 
a moment, thinking that if, unthinkably, his calculations were wrong and 
he didn’t survive this journey, it would make an interesting obol for Charon. 

Out of the unimaginable chaos of its interminable stochastic fiction, Time 
thrust only one unforeseen oddity on Caspar Last as he, or something like 
him, appeared beneath a plantain tree in 1856: he had grown a beard almost 
down to his waist. It was abominably hot. 

The suburbs of the city had of course vanished. The road he stood by was 
a muddy track down which a cart was being driven by a tiny and close-faced 
Indian in calico. He followed the cart, and his costume boots were caked 
with mud when at last he came into the center of town, trying to appear 
nonchalant and to remember the layout of the city as he had studied it in 
the maps. He wanted to speak to no one if possible, and he did manage to 
find the post office without affecting, however minutely, the heterogeneous 
crowd of blacks, Indians, and Europeans in the filthy streets. Having ab- 
solutely no sense of humor and very little imagination other than the most 
rigidly abstract helped to keep him strictly about his business and not to faint, 
as another might have, with wonder and astonishment at his translation, the 
first, last, and only of its kind a man would ever make. 

“T would like,” he said to the mulatto inside the brass and mahogany cage, 
“an envelope, please.” 

“Of course, sir.” 

“How long will it take for a letter mailed now to arrive locally?” 

“Within the city? It would arrive in the afternoon post.” 

“Very good.” 

Caspar went to a long, ink-stained table, and with one of the steel pens 
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provided, he addressed the envelope to Georg von Humboldt Last, Esq., 
Grand Hotel, City, in the approximation of an antique round hand that he 
had been practicing for weeks. There was a moment’s doubt as he tried to 
figure how to fold up and seal the cumbersome envelope, but he did it, and 
gave this empty missive to the incurious mulatto. He slipped his precious 
coin across the marble to him. For the only moment of his adventure, 
Caspar’s heart beat fast as he watched the long, slow brown fingers affix a 
stamp, cancel and date it with a pen-stroke, and drop it into a brass slot like 
a hungry mouth behind him. 

It only remained to check into the Grand Hotel, explain about his luggage’s 
being on its way up from the port, and sit silent on the hotel terrace, growing 
faint with heat and hunger and expectation, until the afternoon post. 

The one aspect of the process Caspar had never been able to decide about 
was whether his eidolon’s residence in the fiction of the past would consume 
any “time” in the fiction of the present. It did. When, at evening, with the 
letter held tight in his hand and pressed to his bosom, Caspar reappeared 
beardless beneath the plantain tree in the traffic-tormented and smoky sub- 
utb, the gaseous red sun was squatting on the horizon in the west, just as 
it had been in the same place in 1856. 

He would have his rum drink after all, he decided. 

“Mother,” he said, “do you think there might be anything valuable in 
those papers of your grcat-grandfather’s?” 

“What papers, dear? Oh—I remember. | couldn’t say. I thought once of 
donating them to a historical society. How do you mean, valuable?” 

“Well, old stamps, for one thing.” 

“You're free to look, Caspar dear.” 

Caspar was not surprised (though he supposed the rest of the world was 
soon to be) that he found among the faded, water-spotted diaries and papers 
an envelope that bore a faint brown address—it had aged nicely in the next- 
to-no-time it had traveled “forward” with Caspar—and that had in its upper 
right-hand corner a one-penny magenta stamp, quite undistinguished, issued 
for a brief time in 1856 by the Crown Colony of British Guiana. 

The asking price of the sole known example of this stamp, a “unique” 
owned by a consortium of wealthy men who preferred to remain anonymous, 
was a million dollars. Caspar Last had not decided whether it would be more 
profitable for him to sell the stamp itself, or to approach the owners of the 
unique, who would certainly pay a large amount to have it destroyed, and 
thus preserve their unique’s uniqueness. It did seem a shame that the only 
artifact man had ever succeeded in extracting from the nonexistent past should 
go into the fire, but Caspar didn’t really care. His own bonfire—the notes 
and printouts, the conclusions about the nature and transversability of time 
and the orthogonal logic by which it was accomplished—would be only a 
little more painful. 

The excursion was over; the only one that remained to him was the brief 
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but, to him, all-important one of his own mortal span. He was looking 
forward to doing it first class. 


Il: AN APPOINTMENT IN KHARTOUM 


It might be begun very differently, though; and it might now be begun 
again, in a different time and place, like one of those romances by Steven- 
son, where different stories only gradually reveal themselves to be parts of 
a wholewaeas 


The paradox is acute, so acute that the only possible stance for a chronicler 
is to ignore it altogether, and carry on. This, the Otherhood’s central res- 
ignation, required a habit of mind so contrary to ordinary cause-and-effect 
thinking as to be, literally, unimaginable. It would only have been in the 
changeless precincts of the Club they had established beyond all frames of 
reference, when deep in leather armchairs or seated all together around the 
long table whereon their names were carved, that they dared reflect on it at 
all. 

Take, for a single but not a random instance, the example of Denys 
Winterset, twenty-three years old, Winchester, Oriel College, younger son 
of a well-to-do doctor and in 1956 ending a first year as assistant district 
commissioner of police in Bechuanaland. 

He hadn’t done strikingly well in his post. Though on the surface he was 
exactly the sort of man who was chosen, or who chose himself, to serve the 
Empire in those years—a respectable second at Oxford, a cricketer more 
steady than showy, a reserved, sensible, presentable lad with sound principles 
and few beliefs—still there was an odd strain in him. Too imaginative, 
perhaps; given to fits of abstraction, even to what his commissioner called 
“tears, idle tears.” Still, he was resourceful and hardworking; he hadn’t 
disgraced himself, and he was now on his way north on the Cape-to-Cairo 
Railroad, to take a month’s holiday in Cairo and England. His anticipation 
was marred somewhat by a sense that, after a year in the veldt, he would 
no longer fit into the comfortable old shoe of his childhood home; that he 
would feel as odd and exiled as he had in Africa. Home had become a 
dream, in Bechuanaland; if, at home, Bechuanaland became a dream, then 
he would have no place real at all to be at home in; he would be an exile 
for good. 

The high veldt sped away as he was occupied with these thoughts, the 
tich farmlands of Southern Rhodesia. In the saloon car a young couple, very 
evidently on honeymoon, watched expectantly for the first glimpse of the 
eternal rainbow, visible miles off, that haloed Victoria Falls. Denys watched 
them and their excitement, feeling old and wise. Americans, doubtless: they 
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had that shy, inoffensive air of all Americans abroad, that wondering quality 
as of children let out from a dark and oppressive school to play in the sun. 

“There!” said the woman as the train took a bend. “Oh, look, how beau- 
tiful!” 

Even over the train’s sound they could hcar the sound of the falls now, 
like distant cannon. The young man looked at his watch and smiled at 
Denys. “Right on time,” he said, and Denys smiled too, amused to be 
complimented on his railroad’s efficiency. The Bulawayo Bridge—longest 
and highest span on the Cape-to-Cairo line—leapt over the gorge. 

“My God, that’s something,” the young man said. “Cecil Rhodes built 
this, right?” 

“No,” Denys said. “He thought of it, but never lived to see it. It would 
have been far easier to build it a few miles up, but Rhodes pictured the train 
being washed in the spray of the falls as it passed. And so it was built here.” 

The noise of the falls was immense now, and weirdly various, a medley 
of cracks, thumps, and cxplosions playing over the constant bass roar, which 
was not so much like a noise at all as it was likc an eternal deep-drawn 
breath. And as the train chugged out across the span, aimcd at Cairo thou- 
sands of miles away, passing here the place so hard-sought-for a hundred 
years ago—the place whcre the Nile had its origin—the spray did fall on 
the train just as Cecil Rhodes had imagined it, flung spindrift hissing on the 
locomotive, drops speckling the window they looked out of and rainbowing 
in the white air. The young Americans were still with wonder, and Denys, 
too, felt a lifting of his heart. 

At Khartoum, Denys bid thc honeymooncrs farewell: they were taking the 
Empire Airways flying boat from here to Gibraltar, and the Atlantic dirigible 
home. Denys, by now fceling quite proprietary about his Empire’s trans- 
portation services, assurcd them that both flights would also certainly be 
right on time, and would be as comfortable as the sleepers they were leaving, 
would serve the same excellent mcals with the same white napery embossed 
with the same royal insignia. Denys himself was driven to the Grand Hotel. 
His Sudan Railways sleepcr to Cairo left the next morning. 

After a bath in a tilcd tub large enough almost to swim in, Denys changed 
into dinner clothes (which had been carefully laid out for him on the huge 
bed—for whom had these cavernous rooms been built, a race of Kitcheners?) 
He reserved a table for one in the grill room and went down to the bar. One 
thing he must do in London, he thought, shooting his cuffs, was to visit his 
tailor. Bechuanaland had sweated off his college baby fat, and the tropics 
seemed to have turned his satin lapels faintly green. 

The bar was comfortably filled, before the dinner hour, with men of several 
sorts and a few women, and with the low various murmur of their talk. Some 
of the men wore white dinner jackets—businessmen and tourists, Denys 
supposed; and a few even wore shorts with black shoes and stockings, a style 
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Denys found inherently funny, as though a tailor had made a frightful error 
and cut evening clothes to the pattern of bush clothes. He ordered a whiskey. 

Rarely in African kraals or in his bungalow or his whitewashed office did 
Denys think about his Empire: or if he did, it was in some local, even 
irritated way, of Imperial trivialities or Imperial red tape, the rain-rusted 
engines and stacks of tropic-mildewed paperwork that, collectively, Denys 
and his young associates called the White Man’s Burden. It seemed to require 
a certain remove from the immediacy of Empire before he could perceive 
it. Only here (beneath the fans’ ticking, amid the voices naming places— 
Kandahar, Durban, Singapore, Penang) did the larger Empire that Denys 
had never seen but had lived in in thought and feeling since childhood open 
in his mind. How odd, how far more odd really than admirable or deplorable 
that the small place which was his childhood, circumscribed and cozy— 
gray Westminster, chilly Trafalgar Square of the black umbrellas, London 
of the coal-smoked wallpaper and endless chimney pots—should have 
opened itself out so ceaselessly and for so long into huge hot places, sub- 
continents where rain never fell or never stopped, lush with vegetable growth 
or burdened with seas of sand or stone. Send forth the best ye breed: or at 
least large numbers of those ye breed. If one thought how odd it was—and 
if one thought then of what should have been natural empires, enormous 
spreads of restless real property like America or Russia turning in on them- 
selves, making themselves into what seemed (to Denys, who had never seen 
them) to be very small places: then it did seem to be Destiny of a kind. Not 
a Destiny to be proud of, particularly, nor ashamed of either, but one whose 
compelling inner logic could only be marveled at. 

Quite suddenly, and with poignant vividness, Denys saw himself, or rather 
felt himself once more to be, before his nursery fire, looking into the small 
glow of it, with animal crackers and cocoa for tea, listening to Nana telling 
tales of her brother the sergeant, and the Afghan frontier, and the now-dead 
king he served—listening, and feeling the Empire ranged in widening circles 
around him: first Harley Street, outside the window, and then Buckingham 
Palace, where the king lived; and the country then into which the trains 
went, and then the cold sea, and the Possessions, and the Commonwealth, 
stretching ever farther outward, worldwide: but always with his small glowing 
fire and his comfort and wonder at the heart of it. 

So, there he is: a young man with the self-possessed air of an older, in 
evening clothes aged prematurely in places where evening clothes had not 
been made to go; thinking, if it could be called thinking, of a nursery fire; 
and about to be spoken to by the man next down the bar. If his feelings 
could be summed up and spoken, they were that, however odd, there is 
nothing more real, more pinioned by acts great and small, more clinker- 
built of time and space and filled brimful of this and that, than is the real 
world in which his five senses and his memories had their being; and that 
this was dceply satisfying. 
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“T beg your pardon,” said the man next down the bar. 

“Good evening,” Denys said. 

“My name is Davenant,” the man said. He held out a square, blunt- 
fingered hand, and Denys drew himself up and shook it. “You are, I believe, 
Denys Winterset?” 

“Tam,” Denys said, searching the smiling face before him and wondering 
from where he was known to him. It was a big, square, high-fronted head, 
a little like Bernard Shaw’s, with ice-blue eyes of that twinkle; it was crowned 
far back with a neat hank of white hair, and was crossed above the broad 
jaw with upright white mustaches. 

“You don’t mind the intrusion?” the man said. “I wonder if you know 
whether the grub here is as good as once it was. It’s been some time since 
I last ate a meal in Khartoum.” 

“The last time I did so was a year ago this week,” Denys said. “It was 
quite good.” 

“Excellent,” said Davenant, looking at Denys as though something about 
the young man amused him. “In that case, if you have no other engagement, 
may I ask your company?” 

“I have no other engagement,” Denys said; in fact he had rather been 
looking forward to dining alone, but deference to his superiors (of whom 
this man Davenant was surely in some sense one) was strong in him. “Tell 
me, though, how you come to know my name.” 

“Oh, well, there it is,” Davenant said. “One has dealings with the Colonial 
Office. One sees a face, a name is attached to it, one files it but doesn’t 
forget—that sort of thing. Part of one’s job.” 

A civil servant, an inspector of some kind. Denys felt the sinking one feels 
on running into onc’s tutor in a wine bar: the evening not well begun. “They 
may well be crowded for dinner,” he said. 

“T have reserved a quiet table,” said the smiling man, lifting his glass to 
Denys. 

The grub was, in fact, superior. Sir Geoffrey Davenant was an able teller 
of tales, and he had many to tell. He was, apparently, no such dull thing 
as an inspector for the Colonial Office, though just what office he did fill 
Denys couldn’t determine. He seemed to have been “attached to” or “had 
dealings with” or “gone about for” half the establishments of the Empire. 
He embodied, it seemed to Denys, the entire strange adventure about which 
Denys had been thinking when Sir Geoffrey had first spoken to him. 

“So,” Sir Geoffrey said, filling their glasses from a bottle of South African 
claret—no harm in being patriotic, he’d said, for one bottle—“so, after some 
months of stumbling about Central Asia and making myself useful one way 
or another, I was to make my way back to Sadiya. I crossed the Tibetan 
frontier disguised as a monk—” 

“A monk?” 

“Yes. Having lost all my gear in Manchuria, I could do the poverty part 
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quite well. I had a roll of rupees, the films, and a compass hidden inside 
my prayer wheel. Mine didn’t whiz around then with the same sanctity as 
the other fellows’, but no matter. After adventures too ordinary to describe 
—avalanches and so on—I managed to reach the monastery at Rangbok, 
on the old road up to Everest. Rather near collapse. I was recovering a bit 
and thinking how to proceed when there was a runner with a telegram. 
From my superior at Ch’eng-tu. WARN DAVENANT MASSACRE SADIYA, it said. 
The Old Man then was famously closemouthed. But this was particularly 
unhelpful, as it did not say who had massacred whom—or why.” He lifted 
the silver cover of a dish, and found it empty. 

“This must have been a good long time ago,” Denys said. 

“Oh, yes,” Davenant said, raising his ice-blue eyes to Denys. “A good 
long time ago. That was an excellent curry. Nearly as good as at Veeras- 
wamy’s, in London—which is, strangely, the best in the world. Shall we 
have coffee?” 

Over this, and brandy and cigars, Sir Geoffrey’s stories modulated into 
reflections. Pleasant as his company was, Denys couldn’t overcome a sen- 
sation that everything Sir Geoffrey said to him was rehearsed, laid on for his 
entertainment, or perhaps his enlightenment, and yet with no clue in it as 
to why he had thus been singled out. 

“It amuses me,” Sir Geoffrey said, “how constant it is in human nature 
to think that things might have gone on differently from the way they did. 
In a man’s own life, first of all: how he might have taken this or that very 
different route, except for this or that accident, this or that slight push—if 
he’d only known then, and so on. And then in history as well, we ruminate 
endlessly, if, what if, if only. . . The world seems always somehow malleable 
to our minds, or to our imaginations anyway.” 

“Strange you should say so,” Denys said. “I was thinking, just before you 
spoke to me, about how very solid the world seems to me, how very—real. 
And—if you don’t mind my thrusting it into your thoughts—you never did 
tell me how it is you come to know my name; or why it is you thought good 
to invite me to that excellent dinner.” 

“My dear boy,” Davenant said, holding up his cigar as though to defend 
his innocence. 

“T can’t think it was a chance.” 

“My dear boy,” Davenant said in a different tone, “if anything is, that 
was not. I will explain all. You were on that train of thought. If you will 
have patience while it trundles by.” 

Denys said nothing further. He sipped his coffee, feeling a dew of sweat 
on his forehead. 

“History,” said Sir Geoffrey. “Yes. Of course the possible worlds we make 
don’t compare to the real one we inhabit—not nearly so well furnished, or 
tricked out with details. And yet still somehow better. More satisfying. Per- 
haps the novelist is only a special case of a universal desire to reshape, to 
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‘take this sorry scheme of things entire,’ smash it into bits, and ‘remold it 
nearer to the heart’s desire’—as old Khayydm says. The egoist is continually 
doing it with his own life. To dream of doing it with history is no more 
useful a game, I suppose, but as a game, it shows more sport. There are 
tules. You can be more objective, if that’s an appropriate word.” He seemed 
to grow pensive for a moment. He looked at the end of his cigar. It had 
gone out, but he didn’t relight it. 

“Take this Empire,” he went on, drawing himself up somewhat to say it. 
“One doesn’t want to be mawkish, but one has served it. Extended it a bit, 
made it more secure; done one’s bit. You and I. Nothing more natural, 
then, if we have worked for its extension in the future, to imagine its extension 
in the past. We can put our finger on the occasional bungle, the missed 
chance, the wrong man in the wrong place, and so on, and we think: if I 
had only been there, scen to it that the news went through, got the guns 
there in time, forced the issue at a certain moment—well. But as long as 
one is dreaming, why stop? A favorite instance of mine is the American civil 
war. We came very close, you know, to entering that war on the Confed- 
eracy’s side.” 

“Did we.” 

“T think we did. Suppose we had. Suppose we had at first dabbled—sent 
arms—ignored Northern protests—then got deeper in; suppose the North 
declared war on us. It seems to me a near certainty that if we had entered 
the war fully, the South would have won. And I think a British presence 
would have mitigated the slaughter. There was a point, you know, late in 
that war, when a new draft call in the North was met with terrible riots. In 
New York several Negroes were hanged, just to show how little their cause 
wasstelt. 

Denys had partly lost the thread of this story, unable to imagine himself 
in it. He thought of the Americans he had met on the train. “Is that so,” 
he said. 

“Once having divided the States into two nations, and having helped the 
South to win, we would have been in place, you see. The fate of the West 
had not yet been decided. With the North much diminished in power— 
well, I imagine that by now we—the Empire—would have recouped much 
of what we lost in 1780.” 

Denys contemplated this. “Rather stirring,” he said mildly. “Rather cold- 
blooded, too. Wouldn’t it have meant condoning slavery? To say nothing 
of the lives lost. British, I mean.” 

“Condoning slavery—for a time. I’ve no doubt the South could have been 
bullied out of it. Without, perhaps, the awful results that accompanied the 
Northerners doing it. The eternal resentment. The backlash. The near gen- 
ocide of the last hundred years. And, in my vision, there would have been 
a net savings in red men.” He smiled. “Whatever might be said against it, 
the British Empire does not wipe out populations wholesale, as the Americans 
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did in their West. I often wonder if that sin isn’t what makes the Americans 
so gloomy now, so introverted.” 

Denys nodded. He believed implicitly that his Empire did not wipe out 
populations wholesale. “Of course,” he said, “there’s no telling what exactly 
would have been the result. If we’d interfered as you say.” 

“No,” Sir Geoffrey said. “No doubt whatever result it did have would have 
to be reshaped as well. And the results of that reshaping reshaped, too, the 
whole thing subtly guided all along its way toward the result desired—after 
all, if we can imagine how we might want to alter the past we do inherit, 
s0 we can imagine that any past might well be liable to the same imagining; 
that stupidities, blunders, shortsightedness, would occur in any past we might 
initiate. Oh, yes, it would all have to be reshaped, with each reshaping. . . .” 

“The possibilities are endless,” Denys said, laughing. “I’m afraid the 
game’s beyond me. I say let the North win—since in any case we can’t do 
the smallest thing about it.” 

“No,” Davenant said, grown sad again, or reflective; he seemed to feel 
what Denys said deeply. “No, we can’t. It’s just—just too long ago.” With 
great gravity he relit his cigar. Denys, at the oddness of this response, seeing 
Sir Geoffrey’s eyes veiled, thought: Perhaps he’s mad. He said, joining the 
game, “Suppose, though. Suppose Cecil Rhodes hadn’t died young, as he 
didwe...” 

Davenant’s eyes caught cold fire again, and his cigar paused in midair. 
“Hm?” he said with interest. 

“T only meant,” Denys said, “that your remark about the British not wiping 
out peoples wholesale was perhaps not tested. If Rhodes had lived to build 
his empire—hadn’t he already named it Rhodesia?—I imagine he would 
have dealt fairly harshly with the natives.” 

“Very harshly,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“Well,” Denys said, “I suppose I mean that it’s not always evil effects that 
we inherit from these past accidents.” 

“Not at all,” said Sir Geoffrey. Denys looked away from his regard, which 
had grown, without losing a certain cool humor, intense. “Do you know, 
by the way, that remark of George Santayana—the American philosopher 
—about the British Empire, about young men like yourself? ‘Never,’ he 
said, ‘never since the Athenians has the world been ruled by such sweet, 
just, boyish masters.’ ” 

Denys, absurdly, felt himself flush with embarrassment. 

“I don’t ramble,” Sir Geoffrey said. “My trains of thought carry odd goods, 
but all headed the same way. I want to tell you something, about that 
historical circumstance, the one you've touched on, whose effects we inherit. 
Evil or good I will leave you to decide. 

“Cecil Rhodes died prematurely, as you say. But not before he had amassed 
a very great fortune, and laid firm claims to the ground where that fortune 
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would grow far greater. And also not before he had made a will disposing 
of that fortune.” 

“T’ve heard stories,” Denys said. 

“The stories you have heard are true. Cecil Rhodes, at his death, left his 
entire fortune, and its increase, to found and continue a secret society which 
should, by whatever means possible, preserve and extend the British Empire. 
His entire fortune.” 

“I have never believed it,” Denys said, momentarily feeling untethered, 
like a balloon: afloat. 

“For good reason,” Davenant said. “If such a society as I describe were 
brought into being, its very first task would be to disguise, cast doubt upon, 
and quite bury its origins. Don’t you think that’s so? In any case it’s true 
what I say: the society was founded; is secret; continues to exist; is responsible, 
in some large degree at least, for the Empire we now know, in this year of 
grace 1956, IV Elizabeth II, the Empire on which the sun does not set.” 

The veranda where the two men sat was nearly deserted now; the night 
was loud with tropical noises that Denys had come to think of as silence, 
but the human noise of the town had nearly ceased. 

“You can’t know that,” Denys said. “If you knew it, if you were privy to 
it, then you wouldn’t say it. Not to me.” He almost added: Therefore you’re 
not in possession of any secret, only a madman’s certainty. 

“I am privy to it,” Davenant said. “I am myself a member. The reason I 
reveal the secret to you—and you see, here we are, come to you and my 
odd knowledge of you, at last, as | promised—the reason I reveal it to you 
is because I wish to ask you to join it. To accept from me an offer of 
membership.” 

Denys said nothing. A dark waiter in white crept close, and was waved 
away by Sir Geoffrey. 

“You are quite properly silent,” Sir Geoffrey said. “Either I am mad, you 
think, in which case there is nothing to say; or what I am telling you is true, 
which likewise leaves you nothing to say. Quite proper. In your place I would 
be silent also. In your place I was. In any case J have no intention of pressing 
you for an answer now. I happen to know, by a roundabout sort of means 
that if I explained to you would certainly convince you I was mad, that you 
will seriously consider what I’ve said to you. Later. On your long ride to 
Cairo: there will be time to think. In London. I ask nothing from you now. 
Only. 

He reached into his waistcoat pocket. Denys watched, fascinated: would 
he draw out some sign of power, a royal charter, some awesome seal? No: 
it was a small metal plate, with a strip of brown ribbon affixed to it, like a 
bit of recording tape. He turned it in his hands thoughtfully. “The difficulty, 
you see, is that in order to alter history and bring it closer to the heart’s 
desire, it would be necessary to stand outside it altogether. Like Archimedes, 
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who said that if he had a lever long enough, and a place to stand, he could 
move the world.” 

He passed the metal plate to Denys, who took it reluctantly. 

“A place to stand, you see,” Sir Geoffrey said. “A place to stand. I would 
like you to keep that plate about you, and not misplace it. It’s in the nature 
of a key, though it mayn’t look it; and it will let you into a very good London 
club, though it mayn’t look it either, where I would like you to call on me. 
If, even out of simple curiosity, you would like to hear more of us.” He 
extinguished his cigar. “I am going to describe the rather complicated way 
in which that key is to be used—I really do apologize for the hugger-mugger, 
but you will come to understand—and then I am going to bid you good 
evening. Your train is an early one? I thought so. My own departs at mid- 
night. I possess a veritable Bradshaw’s of the world’s railroads in this skull. 
Well. No more. I will just sign this—oh, don’t thank me. Dear boy: don’t 
thank me.” 

When he was gone, Denys sat a long time with his cold cigar in his hand 
and the night around him. The amounts of wine and brandy he had been 
given seemed to have evaporated from him into the humid air, leaving him 
feeling cool, clear, and unreal. When at last he rose to go, he inserted the 
flimsy plate into his waistcoat pocket; and before he went to bed, to lie a 
long time awake, he changed it to the waistcoat pocket of the pale suit he 
would wear next morning. 

As Sir Geoffrey suggested he would, he thought on his ride north of all 
that he had been told, trying to reassemble it in some more reasonable, more 
everyday fashion: as all day long beside the train the sempiternal Nile— 
camels, nomads, women washing in the barge canals, the thin line of palms 
screening the white desert beyond—slipped past. At evening, when at length 
he lowered the shade of his compartment window on the poignant blue sky 
pierced with stars, he thought suddenly: But how could he have known he 
would find me there, at the bar of the Grand, on that night of this year, at 
that hour of the evening, just as though we had some long-standing agreement 
to meet there? 

If anything is chance, Davenant had said, that was not. 

At the airfield at Ismailia there was a surprise: his flight home on the 
R1OI, which his father had booked months ago as a special treat for Denys, 
was to be that grand old airship’s last scheduled flight. The oldest airship in 
the British fleet, commissioned in the year Denys was born, was to be— 
mothballed? Drydocked? Deflated? Denys wondcred just what one did with 
a decommissioned airship larger than Westminster Cathedral. 

Before dawn it was drawn from its great hangar by a crowd of white-clothed 
fellahin pulling at‘its ropes—descendants, Denys thought, of those who had 
pulled ropes at the Pyramids three thousand years ago, employed now on 
an object almost as big but lighter than air. It isn’t because it is so intensely 
romantic that great airships must always arrive or depart at dawn or at evening, 
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but only that then the air is cool and most likely to be still: and yet intensely 
romantic it remains. Denys, standing at the broad, canted windows, watched 
the ground recede—magically, for there was no sound of engines, no jolt 
to indicate liftoff, only the waving, cheering fellahin growing smaller. The 
band on the tarmac played “Land of Hope and Glory.” Almost invisible to 
watchers on the ground—because of its heat-reflective silver dome—the 
immense ovoid turned delicately in the wind as it arose. 

“Well, it’s the end of an era,” a red-faced man in a checked suit said to 
Denys. “In ten years they'll all be gone, these big airships. The propeller 
chaps will have taken over; and the jet aeroplane, too, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T should be sorry to see that,” Denys said. “I’ve loved airships since I was 
a bOvem 

“Well, they’re just that little bit slower,” the red-faced man said sadly. 
“Tt’s all hurry-up, nowadays. Faster, faster. And for what? I put it to you: 
for what?” 

Now with further gentle pushes of its Rolls-Royce engines, the R101 altered 
its attitude again; passengers at the lounge windows pointed out the Suez 
Canal, and the ships passing; Lake Mareotis; Alexandria, like a mirage; British 
North Africa, as far to the left as one cared to point; and the white-fringed 
sea. Champagne was being called for, traditional despite the hour, and the 
red-faced man pressed a glass on Denys. 

“The end of an era,” he said again, raising his flute of champagne sol- 
emnly. 

And then the cloudscape beyond the windows shifted, and all Africa had 
slipped into the south, or into the imaginary, for they had already begun to 
seem the same thing to Denys. He turned from the windows and decided 
—the effort to decide it seemed not so great here aloft, amid the pottcd 
palms and the wicker, with this pale champagne—that the conversation he 
had had down in the flat lands far away must have been imaginary as well. 


Nic THE TARE OF Trier RESIDEN IP R@ TEM 


The universe proceeds out of what it has been and into what it will be, 
inexorably, unstoppably, at the rate of one second per second, one year per 
year, forever. At right angles to its forward progress lie the past and the future. 
The future, that is to say, does not lie “ahead” of the present in the stream 
of time, but at a right angle to it: the future of any present moment can be 
projected as far as you like outward from it, infinitely in fact, but when the 
universe has proceeded further, and a new present moment has succeeded 
this one, the future of this one retreats with it into the what-has-been, forever 
outdated. It is similar but more complicated with the past. 

Now within the great process or procession that the universe makes, there 
can be no question of “movement,” either “forward” or “back.” The very 
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idea is contradictory. Any conceivable movement is into the orthogonal 
futures and pasts that fluoresce from the universe as it is; and from those 
orthogonal futures and pasts into others, and others, and still others, never 
returning, always moving at right angles to the stream of time. To the traveler, 
therefore, who does not ever return from the futures or pasts into which he 
has gone, it must appear that the times he inhabits grow progressively more 
remote from the stream of time that generated them, the stream that has 
since moved on and left his futures behind. Indeed, the longer he remains 
in the future, the farther off the traveler gets from the moment in actuality 
whence he started, and the less like actuality the universe he stands in seems 
to him to be. 

It was thoughts of this sort, only inchoate as yet and with the necessary 
conclusions not yet drawn, that occupied the mind of the President pro tem 
of the Otherhood as he walked the vast length of an iron and glass railway 
station in the capital city of an aged empire. He stopped to take a cigar case 
from within the black Norfolk overcoat he wore, and a cigar from the case; 
this he lit, and with its successive blue clouds hanging lightly about his hat 
and head, he walked on. ‘There were hominids at work on the glossy engines 
of the empire’s trains that came and went from this terminus; hominids 
pushing with their long strong arms the carts burdened with the goods and 
luggage that the trains were to carry; hominids of other sorts gathered in 
groups or standing singly at the barricades, clutching their tickets, waiting 
to depart, some aided by or waited upon by other species—too few creatures, 
in all, to dispel the extraordinary impression of smoky empty hugeness that 
the cast-iron arches of the shed made. 

The President pro tem was certain, or at any rate retained a distinct 
impression, that at his arrival some days before there were telephones avail- 
able for citizens to use, in the streets, in public places such as this (he seemed 
to see an example in his mind, a wooden box whose bright veneer was 
loosening in the damp climate, a complex instrument within, of enameled 
steel and heavy celluloid); but if there ever had been, there were none now. 
Instead he went in at a door above which a yellow globe was alight, a winged 
foot etched upon it. He chose a telegraph form from a stack of them on a 
long scarred counter, and with the scratchy pen provided he dashed off a 
quick note to the Magus in whose apartments he had been staying, telling 
him that he had returned late from the country and would not be with him 
till evening. 

This missive he handed in at the grille, paying what was asked in large 
coins; then he went out, up the brass-railed stairs, and into the afternoon, 
into the quiet and familiar city. 

It was the familiarity that had been, from the beginning, the oddest thing. 
The President pro tem was a man who, in the long course of his work for 
the Otherhood, had become accustomed to stepping out of his London club 
into a world not quite the same as the world he had left to enter that club. 
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He was used to finding himself in a London—or a Lahore or a Laos— 
stripped of well-known monuments, with public buildings and private ways 
unknown to him, and a newspaper (bought with an unfamiliar coin found 
in his pocket) full of names that should not have been there, or missing 
events that should have been. But here—where nothing, nothing at all, was 
as he had known it, no trace remaining of the history he had come from— 
here where no man should have been able to take steps, where even Caspar 
Last had thought it not possible to take steps—the President pro tem could 
not help but feel easy: had felt easy from the beginning. He walked up the 
cobbled streets, his furled umbrella over his shoulder, troubled by nothing 
but the weird grasp that this unknown dark city had on his heart. 

The rain that had somewhat spoiled his day in the country had ceased 
but had left a pale, still mist over the city, a humid atmosphere that gave 
to views down avenues a stageset quality, cach receding rank of buildings 
fainter, more vaguely cxecuted. Trees, too, huge and weeping, still and 
featureless as though painted on successive scrims. At the great gates, topped 
with garlanded urns, of a public park, the President pro tem looked in toward 
the piled and sounding waters of a fountain and the dim towers of poplar 
trees. And as he stood resting on his umbrella, lifting the last of the cigar 
to his lips, someonc passed by him and entered thc park. 

For a moment the President pro tem stood unmoving, thinking what an 
attractive person (boy? girl?) that had been, and how the smile paid to him 
in passing seemed to indicate a knowledge of him, a knowledge that gave 
pleasure or at least amuscment; then he dropped his cigar end and passed 
through the gates through which the figure had gone. 

That had not been a hominid who had smiled at him. It was not a Magus 
and surely not one of the draconics either. Why he was sure he could not 
have said: for the samc unsayable reason that he knew this city in this world, 
this park, these marble urns, these leaf-littered paths. He was sure that the 
person he had seen belonged to a different species from himself, and different 
also from the other species who lived in this world. 

At the fountain where the paths crossed, he paused, looking this way and 
that, his heart beating hard and filled absurdly with a sense of loss. The 
child (had it been a child?) was gone, could not be secn that way, or that 
way—but then was there again suddenly, down at the end of a yew alley, 
loitering, not looking his way. Thinking at first to sneak up on her, or him, 
along the sheltering yews, the President pro tem took a sly step that way; 
then, ashamed, he thought better of it and set off down the path at an even 
pace, as one would approach a young horse or a tame deer. The one he 
walked toward took no notice of him, appeared lost in thought, eyes cast 
down. 

Indescribably lovely, the President pro tem thought: and yet at the same 
time negligent and easeful and ordinary. Barefoot, or in light sandals of some 
kind, light pale clothing that seemed to be part of her, like a bird’s dress— 
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and a wristwatch, incongruous, yet not really incongruous at all: someone 
for whom incongruity was inconceivable. A reverence—almost a holy 
dread—came over the President pro tem as he came closer: as though he 
had stumbled into a sacred grove. Then the one he walked toward looked 
up at him, which caused the President pro tem to stop still as if a gun had 
casually been turned on him. 

He was known, he understood, to this person. She, or he, stared unem- 
barrassed at the President pro tem, with a gaze of the most intense and yet 
impersonal tenderness, of compassion and amusement and calm interest all 
mixed; and almost imperceptibly shook her head no and smiled again: and 
the President pro tem lowered his eyes, unable to meet that gaze. When he 
looked up again, the person was gone. 

Hesitantly the President pro tem walked to the end of the avenue of yews 
and looked in all directions. No one. A kind of fear flew over him, felt in 
his breast like the beat of departing wings. He seemed to know, for the first 
time, what those encounters with gods had been like, when there had been 
gods; encounters he had puzzled out of the Greek in school. 

Anyway he was alone now in the park: he was sure of that. At length he 
found his way out again into the twilight streets. 

By evening he had crossed the city and was climbing the steps of a tall 
town house, searching in his pockets for the key given him. Beside the 
varnished door was a small plaque, which said that within were the offices 
of the Orient Aid Society; but this was not in fact the case. Inside was a tall 
foyer; a glass-paneled door let him into a hallway wainscoted in dark wood. 
A pile of gumboots and rubber overshoes in a corner, macs and umbrellas 
on an ebony tree. Smells of tea, done with, and dinner cooking: a stew, an 
apple tart, a roast fowl. The tulip-shaped gas lamps along the hall were lit. 

He let himself into the library at the hall’s end; velvet armchairs regarded 
the coal fire, and on a drum table a tray of tea things consorted with the 
books and the papers. The President pro tem went to the low shelves that 
ran beneath the windows and drew out one volume of an old encyclopedia, 
buckram-bound, with marbled fore-edges and illustrations in brownish pho- 
togravure. 

The Races. For some reason the major headings and certain other words 
were in the orthography he knew, but not the closely printed text. His fingers 
ran down the columns, which were broken into numbered sections headed 
by the names of species and subspecies. Hominidae, with three subspecies. 
Draconiidae, with four: here were etchings of skulls. And lastly Sylphidae, 
with an uncertain number of subspecies. Sylphidae, the Sylphids. Fairies. 

“Angels,” said a voice behind him. The President pro tem turned to see 
the Magus whose guest he was, recently risen no doubt, in a voluminous 
dressing gown richly figured. His beard and hair were so long and fine they 
seemed to float on the currents of air in the room, like filaments of thistle- 
down. 
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“ ‘Angels,’ is that what you eall them?” 

“What they would have themselves called,” said the Magus. “What name 
they call themselves, among themselves, no one knows but they.” 

“T think I met with one this evening.” 

oes.” 

There was no photogravure to aeeompany the subseetion on Sylphidae in 
the encyelopedia. “I’m sure I met with one.” 

“They are gathering, then.” 

“Not . . . not beeause of me?” 

“Because of you.” 

“How, though,” said the President pro tem, feeling again within him the 
sense of loss, of beating wings departing, “how, how could they have known, 
how...” 

The Magus turned away from him to the fire, to the armchairs and the 
drum table. The President pro tem saw that beside one chair a glass of whiskey 
had been placed, and an ashtray. “Come,” said the Magus. “Sit. Continue 
your tale. It will perhaps become elear to you: perhaps not.” He sat then 
himself, and without looking baek at the President pro tem he said: “Shall 
we go on?” 

The President pro tem knew it was idle to dispute with his host. He did 
stand unmoving for the spacc of several heartbeats. Then he took his chair, 
drew the cigar case from his pocket, and eonsidered where he had left off 
his tale in the dark of the morning. 


“Of eourse,” he said then, “Last knew: he knew, without admitting it to 
himself, as a good orthogonist must never do, that the world he had returned 
to from his excursion was not the world he had left. The past he had passed 
through on his way baek was not ‘behind’ his present at all, but at a right 
angle to it; the future of that past, which he had to traverse in order to get 
back again, was not the same road, and ‘back’ was not where he got. The 
frame house on Maple Street which, a little sunburned, he reentered on his 
return was twiee removed in reality from the one he had left a week before; 
the mother he kissed likewise. 

“He knew that, for it was predieated by orthogonal logic, and orthogonal 
logie was in faet what Last had discovered—the transversability of time 
was only an effect of that discovery. He knew it, and despite his glee 
over his triumph, he kept his eye open. Sooner or later he would come 
upon something, something that would betray the fact that this world was 
not his. 

“He could not have guessed it would be me.” 

The Magus did not look at the President pro tem as he was told this story; 
his pale gray eyes instead wandered from object to objeet around the great 
dark library but seemed to sce none of them; what, the President pro tem 
wondered, did they see? He had at first supposed the raee of Magi to be 
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blind, from this habitual appearance of theirs; he now knew quite well that 
they were not blind, not blind at all. 

“Go on,” the Magus said. 

“So,” said the President pro tem, “Last returns from his excursion. A week 
passes uneventfully. Then one morning he hears his mother call: he has a 
visitor. Last, pretending annoyance at this interruption of his work (actually 
he was calculating various forms of compound interest on a half million 
dollars) comes to the door. There on the step is a figure in tweeds and a 
bowler hat, leaning on a furled umbrella: me. 

“ “Mr. Last,’ I said. ‘I think we have business.’ 

“You could see by his expression that he knew | should not have been 
there, should not have had business with him at all. He really ought to have 
refused to see me. A good deal of trouble might have been saved if he had. 
There was no way I could force him, after all. But he didn’t refuse; after a 
goggle-eyed moment he brought me in, up a flight of stairs (Mama waiting 
anxiously at the bottom), and into his study. 

“Geniuses are popularly supposed to live in an atmosphere of the greatest 
confusion and untidiness, but this wasn’t true of Last. The study—it was 
his bedroom, too—was of a monkish neatness. There was no sign that he 
worked there, except for a computer terminal, and even it was hidden beneath 
a cozy that Mama had made for it and Caspar had not dared to spurn. 

“He was trembling slightly, poor fellow, and had no idea of the social 
graces. He only turned to me—his eyeglasses were the kind that oddly diffract 
the eyes behind and make them unmeetable—and said, ‘What do you 
want?’ ” 

The President pro tem caressed the ashtray with the tip of his cigar. He 
had been offered no tea, and he felt the lack. 

“We engaged in some preliminary fencing,” he continued. “I told him 
what I had come to acquire. He said he didn’t know what I was talking 
about. I said I thought he did. He laughed and said there must be some 
mistake. I said, no mistake, Mr. Last. At length he grew silent, and I could 
see even behind those absurd goggles that he had begun to try to account 
for me. 

“Thinking out the puzzles of orthogonal logic, you see, is not entirely 
unlike puzzling out moves in chess: theoretically chess can be played by 
patiently working out the likely consequences of each move, and the con- 
sequences of those consequences, and so on; but in fact it is not so played, 
certainly not by master players. Masters seem to have a more immediate 
apprehension of possibilities, an almost visceral understanding of the, how- 
ever, rigorously mathematieal logic of the board and pieces, an understanding 
that they can act on without being able necessarily to explain. Whatever sort 
of mendacious and feckless fool Caspar Last was in many ways, he was a 
genius in one or two, and orthogonal logic was one of them. 
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“ ‘From when,’ he said, ‘have you come?’ 

“ rom not far on,’ | answered. He sat then, resigned, stuck in a sort of 
check impossible to think one’s way out of, yet not mated. “Then,” he said, 
‘g0 back the same way you came.’ 

‘T cannot,’ I said, ‘until you explain to me how it is done.’ 

‘You know how,’ he said, ‘if you can come here to ask me.’ 

‘Not until you have explained it to me. Now or later.’ 

‘I never will,’ he said. 

‘You will,’ I said. ‘You will have done already, before I leave. Otherwise 
I would not be here now asking. Let us,’ I said, and took a seat myself, ‘let 
us assume these preliminaries have been gone through, for they have been 
of course, and move ahead to the bargaining. My firm are prepared to make 
you a quite generous offer.’ 

“That was what convinced him that he must, finally, give up to us the 
processes he had discovered, which he really had firmly intended to destroy 
forever: the fact that | had come there to ask for them. Which meant that 
he had already somehow, somewhcn, already yielded them up to us.” 

The President pro tem paused again, and lifted his untouched whiskey. 
“It was the same argument,” he said, “the same incontrovertible argument, 
that was used to convince me once, too, to do a dreadful thing.” 

He drank, thoughtfully, or at least (he supposed) appearing thoughtful; 
more and more often as he grew older it happened that in the midst of an 
anecdote, a relation, even one of supreme importance, he would begin to 
forget what it was he was telling; the terrifically improbable events would 
begin to seem not only improbable but fictitious, without insides, the in- 
cidents and characters as false as in any tawdry cinema story, even his own 
part in them unreal: as though they happened to someone made up— 
certainly not to him who told them. Often enough he forgot the plot. 

“You see,” he said, “Last exited from a universe in which travel ‘through 
time’ was, apparently, either not possible, or possible only under conditions 
that would allow such travel to go undetected. That was apparent from the 
fact that no one, so far as Last knew, up to the time of his own single 
excursion, had ever detected it going on. No one from Last’s own future, 
that is, had ever come ‘back’ and disrupted his present, or the past of his 
present: never ever. Therefore, if his excursion could take place, and he 
could ‘return,’ he would have to return to a different universe: a universe 
where time travel had taken place, a universe in which once-upon-a-time a 
man from 1983 had managed to insert himself into a minor colony of the 
British Crown one hundred and twenty-seven years earlier. What he couldn’t 
know in advance was whether the universe he ‘returned’ to was one where 
time travel was a commonplace, an everyday occurrence, something anyway 
that could deprive his excursion of the value it had; or whether it was one 
in which one excursion only had taken place, his own. My appearance before 
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him convinced him that it was, or was about to become, common enough: 
common enough to disturb his own peace and quiet, and alter in unfore- 
seeable ways his comfortable present. 

“There was only one solution, or one dash at a solution anyway. I might, 
myself, be a singularity in Last’s new present. It was therefore possible that 
if he could get rid of me, I would take his process ‘away’ with me into 
whatever future I had come out of to get it, and thereupon never be able to 
find my way again to his present and disturb it or him. Whatever worlds I 
altered, they would not be his, not his anyway who struck the bargain with 
me: if each of them also contained a Last, who would suffer or flourish in 
ways unimaginable to the Last to whom I spoke, then those eidolons would 
have to make terms for themselves, that’s all. The quantum angle obtended 
by my coming, and then the one obtended by my returning, divorced all 
those Lasts from him for all eternity: that is why, though the angle itself is 
virtually infinitesimal, it has always to be treated as a right angle. 

“Last showed me, on his computer, after our bargain was struck and he 
was turning over his data and plans to me. I told him I would not probably 
grasp the theoretical basis of the process, however well I had or would come 
to manage the practical paradoxes of it, but he liked to show me. He first 
summoned up x-y coordinates, quite ordinary, and began by showing me 
how some surprising results were obtained by plotting on such coordinates 
an imaginary number, specifically the square root of minus one. The only 
way to describe what happens, he said, is that the plotted figure, one unit 
high, one unit wide, generates a shadow square of the same measurements 
‘behind’ itself, in space undefined by the coordinates. It was with such tricks 
that he had begun; the orthogons he obtained had first started him thinking 
about the generation of inhabitable—if also somehow imaginary—pasts. 

“Then he showed me what became of the orthogons so constructed if the 
upright axis were set in motion. Suppose (he said) that this vertical coordinate 
were in fact revolving around the axle formed by the other, horizontal 
coordinate. If it were so revolving, like an aeroplane propeller, we could not 
apprehend it, edge on as it is to us, so to speak; but what would that motion 
do to the plots we were making? And of course it was quite simple, given 
the proper instructions to the computer, to find out. And his orthogons— 
always remaining at right angles to the original coordinates—began to turn 
in the prop wash of the whole system’s progress at one second per second 
out of the what-was and into the what-has-never-yet-been; and to generate, 
when one had come to see them, the paradoxes of orthogonal logic: the 
cyclonic storm of logic in which all travelers in that medium always stand; 
the one in which Last and I, I bending over his shoulder hat in hand, he 
with fat white fingers on his keys and eyeglasses slipping down his nose, 
stood even as we spoke: a storm as unfeelable as Last’s rotating axis was 
unseeable.” 
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The President pro tem tossed his extinguished cigar into the fading fire 
and crossed his arms upon his breast, weary; weary of the tale. 

“T don’t yet understand,” the other said. “If he had been so adamant, why 
would he give up his secrets to you?” 

“Well,” said the President pro tem, “there was, also, the matter of money. 
It came down to that, in the end. We were able to make him a very generous 
offer, as I said.” 

“But he didn’t need money. He had this stamp.” 

“Yes. So he did. Yes. We were able to pick up the stamp, too, from him, 
as part of the bargain. I think we offered him a hundred pounds. Perhaps it 
was more.” 

“T thought it was invaluable.” 

“Well, so did he, of course. And yet he was not really as surprised as one 
might have expected him to be, when he discovered it was not; when it 
turned out that the stamp he had gone to such trouble to acquire was in fact 
rather a common one. I seemed to see it in his face, the expectation of what 
he was likely to find, as soon as | directed him to look it up in his Scott’s, 
if he didn’t believe me. And there it was in Scott’s: the one-penny magenta 
1856, a nice enough stamp, a stamp many collectors covct, and many 
also have in their albums. He had begun breathing stertorously, staring 
down at the page. I’m afraid he was suffering, rather, and I didn’t like to 
observe it. 

“ ‘Come,’ I said to him. ‘You knew it was possible.’ And he did, of course. 
‘Perhaps it was something you did,’ I said. ‘Perhaps you bought the last one 
of a batch, and the postmaster subsequently reordered, a thing he had not 
before intended to do. Perhaps . . .’ But I could see him think it: there 
needed to be no such explanation. He needed to have made no error, nor 
to have influenced the moment’s shape in any way by his presence. The 
very act of his coming and going was sufficient source of unpredictable, 
stochastic change: this world was not his, and minute changes from his were 
predicated. But this change, this of all possible changes . . . 

“His hand had begun to shake, holding the volume of Scott’s. I really 
wanted now to get through the business and be off, but it couldn’t be hurried. 
I knew that, for I’d done it all before. In the end we acquired the stamp. 
And then destroyed it, of course.” 

The President pro tem remembered: a tiny, momentary fire. 

“It’s often been observed,” he said, “that the cleverest scientists are often 
the most easily taken in by charlatans. There is a famous instance, famous 
in some worlds, of a scientist who was brought to believe firmly in ghosts 
and ectoplasm, because the medium and her manifestations passed all the 
tests the scientist could devise. The only thing he didn’t think to test for was 
conscious fraud. I suppose it’s because the phenomena of nature, or the 
entities of mathematics, however puzzling and elusive they may be, are not 
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after all bent on fooling the observer; and so a motive that would be evident 
to the dullest of policemen does not occur to the genius.” 

“The stamp,” said the Magus. 

“The stamp, yes. I’m not exactly proud of this part of the story. We were 
convinced, though, that two very small wrongs could go a long way toward 
making a very great right. And Last, who understood me and the ‘firm’ | 
represented to be capable of handling—at least in a practical way—the awful 
paradoxes of orthogony, did not imagine us to be also skilled, if anything 
more skilled, at such things as burglary, uttering, fraud, and force. Of such 
contradictions is Empire made. It was easy enough for us to replace, while 
Last was off in the tropics, one volume of his Scott’s stamp catalog with 
another printed by ourselves, almost identical to his but containing one 
difference. It was harder waiting to see, once he had looked up his stamp 
in our bogus volume, if he would then search out some other source to 
confirm what he found there. He did not.” 

The Magus rose slowly from his chair with the articulated dignity, the 
wasteless lion’s motion, of his kind. He tugged the bell pull. He picked up 
the poker then, and stood with his hand upon the mantel, looking down 
into the ruby ash of the dying fire. “I would he had,” he said. 

The dark double doors of the library opened, and the servant entered 
noiselessly. 

“Refresh the gentleman’s glass,” the Magus said without turning from the 
fire, “and draw the drapes.” 

The President pro tem thought that no matter how long he lived in this 
world he would never grow accustomed to the presence of draconics. The 
servant's dark hand lifted the decanter, poured an exact dram into the glass, 
and stoppered the bottle again; then his yellow eyes, irises slit like a cat’s or 
a snake’s, rose from that task toward the next, the drawing of the drapes. 
Unlike the eyes of the Magi, these draconic eyes seemed to see and weigh 
everything—though on a single scale, and from behind a veil of indifference. 

Their kind, the President pro tem had learned, had been servants for 
uncounted ages, though the Magus his host had said that once they had 
been masters, and men and the other hominids their slaves. And they still 
had, the President pro tem observed, that studied reserve which upper servants 
had in the world from which the President pro tem had come, that reserve 
which says: Very well, I will do your bidding, better than you could do it 
for yourself, I will maintain the illusion of your superiority to me, as no 
other creature could. 

With a taper he lit at the fire, he lit the lamps along the walls and masked 
them with glass globes. Then he drew the drapes. 

“T'll ring for supper,” the Magus said, and the servant stopped at the sound 
of his voice. “Have it sent in.” The servant moved again, crossing the room 
on narrow naked feet. At the doorway he turned to them, but only to draw 
the double doors closed together as he left., 
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For a time the Magus stood regarding the doors the great lizard had closed. 
Then: “Outside the City,” he said, “in the mountains, they have begun to 
combine. There are more stories every week. In the old forests whence they 
first emerged, they have begun to collect on appointed days, trying to 
remember—for they are not really as intelligent as they look—trying to 
remember what it is they have lost, and to think of gaining it again. In not 
too long a time we will begin to hear of massacres. Some remote place; a 
country house; a more than usually careless man; a deed of unfamiliar 
horridness. And a sign left, the first sign: a writing in blood, or something 
less obvious. And like a spot symptomatic of a fatal disease, it will begin to 
spread.” 

The President pro tem drank, then said softly: “We didn’t know, you 
know. We didn’t understand that this would be the result.” The drawing 
of the drapes, the lighting of the lamps, had made the old library even 
more familiar to the President pro tem: the dark varnished wood, the old 
tobacco smoke, the hour between tea and dinner; the draught that whis- 
pered at the window's edge, the bitter smell of the coal on the grate; the 
comfort of this velvet armchair’s napless arms, of this whiskey. The Pres- 
ident pro tem sat grasped by all this, almost unable to think of anything 
else. “We couldn’t know.” 

“Last knew,” the Magus said. “All false, all imaginary, all generated by 
the wishes and fears of others: all that am, my head, my heart, my house. 
Not the world’s doing, or time’s, but yours.” The opacity of his eyes, 
turned on the President pro tem, was fearful. “You have made me; you 
must unmake me.” 

“V’ll do what I can,” the President pro tem said. “All that I can.” 

“For centuries we have studied,” the Magus said. “We have spent 
lifetimes—lifetimes much longer than yours—searching for the flaw in this 
world, the flaw whose existence we suspected but could not prove. I say 
‘centuries,’ but those centuries have been illusory, have they not? We came, 
finally, to guess at you, down the defiles of time, working your changes, 
which we can but suffer. 

“We only guessed at you: no more than men or beasts can we Magi 
remember, once the universe has become differcnt, that it was ever other 
than it is now. But I think the Sylphids can feel it change: can know when 
the changes are wrought. Imagine the pain for them.” 

That was a command: and indeed the President pro tem could imagine 
it, and did. He looked down into his glass. 

“That is why they are gathering. They know already of your appearance; 
they have expected you. The request is theirs to make, not mine: that you 
put this world out like a light.” 

He stabbed with the poker at the settling fire, and the coals gave up blue 
flames for a moment. The mage’s eyes caught the light, and then went out. 

“I long to die,” he said. 
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lVSCHRONI@GWES OFPSREE OTHERHOOD 


Once past the door, or what might be considered the door, of what Sir 
Geoffrey Davenant had told him was a club, Denys Winterset was greeted 
by the Fellow in Economic History, a gentle, academic-looking man called 
Platt. 

“Not many of the Fellows about, just now,” he said. “Most of them 
fossicking about on one bit of business or another. I’m always here.” He 
smiled, a vague, self-effacing smile. “Be no good out there. But they also 
serve, eh?” 

“Will Sir Geoffrey Davenant be here?” Denys asked him. He followed 
Platt through what did seem to be a gentlemen’s club of the best kind: dark- 
paneled, smelling richly of leather upholstery and tobacco. 

“Davenant, oh, yes,” said Platt. “Davenant will be here. All the executive 
committee will get here, if they can. The President—pro tem.” He turned 
back to look at Denys over his half-glasses. “All our presidents are pro tem.” 
He led on. “There'll be dinner in the executive committee’s dining room. 
After dinner we'll talk. You'll likely have questions.” At that Denys almost 
laughed. He felt made of questions, most of them unputtable in any verbal 
form. 

Platt stopped in the middle of the library. A lone Fellow in a corner by 
a green-shaded lamp was hidden by the Times held up before him. There 
was a fire burning placidly in the oak-framed fireplace; above it, a large and 
smoke-dimmed painting: a portrait of a chubby, placid man in a hard collar, 
thinning blond hair, eyes somehow vacant. Platt, seeing Denys’s look, said: 
“Cecil Rhodes.” 

Beneath the portrait, carved into the mantelpiece, were words; Denys took 
a step closer to read them: 


To Ruin the Great Work of Time 
& Cast the Kingdoms old 


Into another mould. 


“Marvell,” Platt said. “That poem about Cromwell. Don’t know who chose 
it. It’s right, though. I look at it often, working here. Now. It’s down that 
corridor, if you want to wash your hands. Would you care for a drink? We 
have some time to kill. Ah, Davenant.” 

“Hullo, Denys,” said Sir Geoffrey, who had lowered his Times. “I’m glad 
you've come.” 

“T think we all are,” said Piatt, taking Denys’s elbow in a gentle, almost 
tender grasp. “Glad you’ve come.” 

He had almost not come. If it had been merely an address, a telephone 
number he’d been given, he might well not have; but the metal card with 
its brown strip was like a string tied round his finger, making it impossible 
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to forget he had been invited. Don’t lose it, Davenant had said. So it lay in 
his waistcoat pocket; he touched it whenever he reached for matches there; 
he tried shifting it to other pockets, but whenever it was on his person he 
felt it. In the end he decided to use it, as much to get rid of its importunity 
as for any other reason—so he told himself. On a wet afternoon he went to 
the place Davenant had told him of, the Orient Aid Society, and found it 
as described, a sooty French-Gothic building, one of those private houses 
turned to public use, with a discreet brass plaque by the door indicating that 
within some sort of business is done, one can’t imagine what; and inside the 
double doors, in the vestibule, three telephone boxes, looking identical, the 
first of which had the nearly invisible slit by the door. His heart for some 
reason beat slow and hard as he inserted the card within this slot—it was 
immediately snatched away, like a ticket on the Underground—and entered 
the box and closed the door behind him. 

Though nothing moved, he felt as though he had stepped onto a moving 
footpath, or onto one of those trick floors in a fun house that slide beneath 
one’s feet. He was going somewhere. The sensation was awful. Beginning 
to panic, he tried to get out, not knowing whether that might be dangerous, 
but the door would not open, and its glass could not be seen out of either. 
It had been transparent from outside but was somehow opaque from within. 
He shook the door handle fiercely. At that moment the nonmobile motion 
reversed itself sickeningly, and the door opened. Denys stepped out, not into 
the vestibule of the Orient Aid Society, but into the foyer of a club. A dim, 
old-fashioned foyer, with faded Turkey carpet on the stairs, and an aged 
porter to greet him; a desk, behind which pigeonholes held members’ mail; 
a stand of umbrellas. It was reassuring, almost absurdly so, the “then I woke 
up” of a silly ghost story. But Denys didn’t feel reassured, or exactly awake 
either. 

“Evening, sir.” 

“Good evening.” 

“Still raining, sir? Take your things?” 

“Thank you.” 

A member was coming toward him down the long corridor: Platt. 

Solr?” 

Denys turned back to the porter. “Your key, sir,” the man said, and gave 
him back the metal plate with the strip of brown ribbon on it. 

“Like a lift,” Davenant told him as they sipped whiskey in the bar. “Alarm- 
ing, somewhat, I admit; but imagine using a lift for the first time, not knowing 
what its function was. Closed inside a box; sensation of movement; the doors 
open, and you are somewhere else. Might seem odd. Well, this is the same. 
Only you’re not somewhere else: not exactly.” 

“Hm,” Denys said. 

“Don’t dismiss it, Sir Geoffrey,” said Platt. “It is mighty odd.” He said to 
Denys: “The paradox is acute: it is. Completely contrary to the usual cause- 
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and-effect thinking we all do, can’t stop doing really, no matter how hard 
we try to adopt other habits of mind. Strictly speaking it is unthinkable: 
unimaginable. And yet there it is.” 

“Yes,” Davenant said. “To ignore, without ever forgetting, the heart of 
the matter: that’s the trick. ’'ve met monks, Japanese, Tibetan, who know 
the techniques. They can be learned.” 

“We speak of the larger paradox,” Platt said to Denys. “The door you 
came in by being only a small instance. The great instance being, of course, 
the Otherhood’s existence at all: we here now sitting and talking of it.” 

But Denys was not talking of it. He had nothing to say. To be told that 
in entering the telephone box in the Orient Aid Society he had effectively 
exited from time and entered a precinct outside it, revolving between the 
actual and the hypothetical, not quite existent despite the solidity of its parquet 
floor and the truthful bite of its whiskey; to be told that in these changeless 
and atemporal halls there gathered a society—“not quite a brotherhood,” 
Davenant said; “that would be mawkish, and untrue of these chaps; we call 
it an Otherhood”—of men and women who by some means could insert 
themselves into the stream of the past, and with their foreknowledge alter 
it, and thus alter the future of that past, the future in which they themselves 
had their original being; that in effect the world Denys had come from, the 
world he knew, the year 1956, the whole course of things, the very cast and 
flavor of his memories, were dependent on the Fellows of this Society, and 
might change at any moment, though if they did he would know nothing 
of it; and that he was being asked to join them in their work—he heard the 
words, spoken to him with a frightening casualness; he felt his mind fill with 
the notions, though not able to do anything that might be called thinking 
about them; and he had nothing to say. 

“You can see,” Sir Geoffrey said, looking not at Denys but into his whiskey, 
“why I didn’t explain all this to you in Khartoum. The words don’t come 
easily. Here, in the Club, outside all frames of reference, it’s possible to 
explain. To describe, anyway. I suppose if we hadn’t a place like this, we 
should all go mad.” 

“I wonder,” said Platt, “whether we haven't, despite it.” He looked at no 
one. “Gone mad, I mean.” 

For a moment no one spoke further. The barman glanced at them, to see 
if their silence required anything of him. Then Platt spoke again. “Of course 
there are restrictions,” he said. “The chap who discovered it was possible to 
change one’s place in time, an American, thought he had proved that it was 
only possible to displace oneself into the past. Ina sense, he was correct. . . .” 

“In a sense,” Sir Geoffrey said. “Not quite correct. The possibilities are 
larger than he supposed. Or rather will suppose, all this from your viewpoint 
is still to happen—which widens the possibilities right there, you see, one 
man’s future being as it were another man’s past. (You'll get used to it, dear 
boy, shall we have another of these?) The past, as it happens, is the only 
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sphere of time we have any interest in; the only sphere in which we can do 
good. So you see there are natural limits: the time at which this process was 
made workable is the forward limit; and the rear limit we have made the 
time of the founding of the Otherhood itself. By Cecil Rhodes’s will, in 
1593.7 

“Be pointless, you see, for the Fellows to go back before the Society 
existed,” said Platt. “You can see that.” 

“One further restriction,” said Sir Geoffrey. “A house rule, so to speak. 
We forbid a man to return to a time he has already visited, at least in the 
same part of the world. There is the danger—a moment's thought will show 
you I’m right—of bumping into oneself on a previous, or successive, mission. 
Unnerving, let me tell you. Unnerving completely. The trick is hard enough 
to master as it is.” 

Denys found voice. “Why?” he said. “And why me?” 

“Why,” said Sir Geoffrey, “is spelled out in our founding charter: to 
preserve and extend the British Empire in all parts of the world, and to 
strengthen it against all dangers. Next, to keep peace in the world, insofar 
as this is compatible with the first; our experience has been that it usually 
is the same thing. And lastly to keep fellowship among ourselves, this also 
subject to the first, though any conflict is unimaginable, I should hope, 
bickering aside.” 

“The Society was founded to be secret,” Platt said. “Rhodes liked that 
idea—a sort of Jesuits of the Empire. In fact there was no real need for 
secrecy, not until—well, not until the Society became the Otherhood. This 
jaunting about in other people’s histories would not be understood. So secrecy 
is important. Good thing on the whole that Rhodes insisted on it. And for 
sure he wouldn't have been displeased at the Society’s scope. He wanted the 
world for England. And more. ‘The moon, too,’ he used to say. ‘I often 
think of the moon.’ ” 

“Few know of us even now,” Sir Geoffrey said. “The Foreign Office, 
sometimes. The PM. Depending on the nature of H.M. Government at any 
moment, we explain more, or less. Never the part about time. That is for 
us alone to know. Though some have guessed a little, over the years. It’s 
not even so much that we wish to act in secret-—that was just Rhodes’s silly 
fantasy—but well, it’s just damned difficult to explain, don’t you see?” 

“And the Queen knows of us,” Platt said. “Of course.” 

“I flew back with her, from Africa, that day,” Davenant said. “After her 
father had died. 1 happened to be among the party. I told her a little then. 
Didn’t want to intrude on her grief, but—it seemed the moment. In the air, 
over Africa. I explained more later. Plucky girl,” he added. “Plucky.” He 
drew his watch out. “And as for the second part of your question—why 
you?—lI shall ask you to reserve that one, for a moment. We'll dine upstairs 
_.. Good heavens, look at the time.” 

Platt swallowed his drink hastily. “I remember Lord Cromer’s words to us 
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when I was a schoolboy at Leys,” he said. “ ‘Love your country,’ he said, 
‘tell the truth, and don’t dawdle.’ ” 

“Words to live by,” Sit Geoffrey said, examining the bar chit doubtfully 
and fumbling for a pen. 

The drapes were drawn in the executive dining room; the members of the 
executive committee were just taking their seats around a long mahogany 
table, scarred around its edge with what seemed to be initials and dates. The 
members were of all ages; some sunburned, some pale, some in evening 
clothes of a cut unfamiliar to Denys; among them were two Indians and a 
Chinaman. When they were all seated, Denys beside Platt, there were several 
seats empty. A tall woman with severe gray hair but eyes somehow kind took 
the head of the table. 

“The President pro tem,” she said as she sat, “is not returned, apparently, 
from his mission. Ill preside, if there are no objections.” 

“Oh, balls,” said a broad-faced man with the tan of a cinema actor. “Don’t 
give yourself airs, Huntington. Will we really need any presiding?” 

“Might be a swearing-in,” Huntington said mildly, pressing the bell beside 
her and not glancing at Denys. “In any case, best to keep up the forms. First 
order of business—the soup.” 

It was a mulligatawny, saffrony and various; it was followed by a whiting, 
and that by a baron of claret-colored beef. Through the clashings of silverware 
and crystal Denys listened to the table’s talk, little enough of which he could 
understand: only now and then he felt—as though he were coming horribly 
in two—the import of the Fellows’ conversation: that history was malleable, 
time a fiction; that nothing was necessarily as he supposed it must be. How 
could they bear that knowledge? How could he? 

“Mr. Deng Fa-shen, there,” Platt said quietly to him, “is our physicist. 
Orthogonal physics—as opposed to orthogonal logic—is his invention. What 
makes this club possible. The mechanics of it. Don’t ask me to explain.” 

Deng Fa-shen was a fine-boned, parchment-colored man with gentle fox’s 
eyes. Denys looked from him to the two Indians in silk. Platt said, as though 
reading Denys’s thought: “The most disagreeable thing about old Rhodes 
and the Empire of his day was its racialism, of course. Absolutely unworkable, 
too. Nothing more impossible to sustain than a world order based on some 
race’s supposed inherent superiority.” He smiled. “It isn’t the only part of 
Rhodes’s scheme that’s proved unworkable.” 

The informal talk began to assemble itself, with small nudges from the 
woman at the head of the table (who did her presiding with no pomp and 
few words) around a single date: 1914. Denys knew something of this date, 
though several of the place names spoken of (the Somme, Jutland, 
Gallipoli—wherever that was) meant nothing to him. Somehow, in some 
possible universe, 1914 had changed everything; the Fellows seemed intent 
on changing 1914, drawing its teeth, teeth that Denys had not known it 
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had—or might still have once had: he felt again the sensation of coming in 
two, and sipped wine. 

“Jutland,” a Fellow was saying. “All that’s needed is a bit more knowledge, 
a bit more jump on events. Instead of a foolish stalemate, it could be a solid 
victory. Then, blockade; war over in six months. . .” 

“Who’s our man in the Admiralty now? Carteret, isn’t it? Can he—” 

“Carteret,” said the bronze-faced man, “was killed the last time around 
at Jutland.” ‘There was a silence; some of the Fellows seemed to be aware 
of this, and some taken by surprise. “Shows the foolishness of that kind of 
thinking,” the man said. “Things have simply gone too far by then. That's 
my opinion.” 

Other options were put forward. That moment in what the Fellows called 
the Original Situation was searched for into which a small intrusion might 
be made, like a surgical incision, the smallest possible intrusion that would 
have the proper effect; then the succeeding Situation was searched, and the 
Situation following that, the Fellows feeling with enormous patience and 
care into the workings of the past and its possibilities, like a blind man 
weaving. At length a decision seemed to be made, without fuss or a vote 
taken, about this place Gallipoli, and a Turkish soldier named Mustapha 
Kemal, who would be apprehended and sequestered in a quick action that 
took or would take place there; the sun-bronzed man would see, or had seen, 
to it; and the talk, after a reflective moment, turned again to anecdote and 
speculation. 

Denys listened to the stories, of desert treks and dangerous negotiations, 
men going into the wilderness of a past catastrophe with a precious load of 
penicillin or of knowledge, to save one man’s life or end another's; to intercept 
one trivial telegram, get one bit of news through, deflect one column of 
troops—removing one card from the ever-building possible future of some 
past moment and seeing the whole of it collapse silently, unknowably, even 
as another was building, just as fragile but happier: he looked into the faces 
of the Fellows, knowing that no ruthless stratagem was beyond them, and 
yet knowing also that they were men of honor, with a great world’s peace 
and benefit in their trust, though the world couldn’t know it; and he felt an 
odd but deep thrill of privilege to be here now, wherever that was—the same 
sense of privilege that, as a boy, he had expected to feel (and as a man had 
laughed at himself for expecting to feel) upon being admitted to the ranks 
of those who—selflessly, though not without reward—had been chosen or 
had chosen themselves to serve the Empire. “The difference you make makes 
all the difference,” his headmasterish commissioner was fond of telling Denys 
and his fellows; and it was a joke among them that, in their form-filling, 
their execution of tedious and sometimes absurd directives, they were fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Gordon and Milner, Warren Hastings and Raffles 
of Singapore. And yet—Denys perceived it with a kind of inward stillness, 
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as though his heart flowed instead of beating—a difference could be made. 
Had been made. Went on being made, in many times and places, without 
fuss, without glory, with rewards for others that those others could not 
recognize or even imagine. He crossed his knife and fork on his plate and 
sat back slowly. 

“This 1914 business has its tricksome aspects,” Platt said to him. “Speaking 
in large terms, not enough can really be done within our time frames. The 
Situation that issues in war was firmly established well before: in the founding 
of the German Empire under Prussian leadership. Bismarck. There’s the 
man to get to, or to his financiers, most of whom were Jewish—little did 
they know, and all that. Even Sedan is too late, and not enough seems to 
be able to be made, or unmade, out of the Dreyfus affair, though that does 
fall within our provenance. No,” he said. “It’s all just too long ago. If only 
. . . Well, no use speculating, is there? Make the best of it, and shorten the 
war; make it less catastrophic at any rate, a short, sharp shaking-out—above 
all, win it quickly. We must do the best we can.” 

He seemed unreconciled. 

Denys said: “But I don’t understand. I mean, of course I wouldn’t expect 
to understand it as you do, but. . . well, you did do all that. I mean we 
studied 1914 in school—the guns of August and all that, the 1915 Peace, 
the Monaco Conference. What I mean is . . .” He became conscious that 
the Fellows had turned their attention to him. No one else spoke. “What I 
mean to say is that I know you solved the problem, and how you solved it, 
in a general way; and I don’t see why it remains to be solved. I don’t see 
why you're worried.” He laughed in embarrassment, looking around at the 
faces that looked at him. 

“You're right,” said Sir Geoffrey, “that you don’t understand.” He said it 
smiling, and the others were, if not smiling, patient and not censorious. 
“The logic of it is orthogonal. I can present you with an even more paradoxical 
instance. In fact J intend to present you with it; it’s the reason you're here.” 

“The point to remember,” the woman called Huntington said (as though 
to the whole table, but obviously for Denys’s instruction), “is that here—in 
the Club—nothing has yet happened except the Original Situation. All is 
still to do: all that we have done, all still to do.” 

“Precisely,” said Sir Geoffrey. “All still to do.” He took from his waistcoat 
pocket an eyeglass, polished it with his napkin, and inserted it between cheek 
and eyebrow. “You had a question, in the bar. You asked why me, meaning, 
I suppose, why is it you should be nominated to this Fellowship, why you 
and not another.” 

“Yes,” said Denys. He wanted to go on, list what he knew of his inade- 
quacies, but kept silent. 

“Let me, before answering your question, ask you this,” said Sir Geoffrey. 
“Supposing that you were chosen by good and sufficient standards—sup- 
posing that a list had been gone over carefully, and your name was weighed; 
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supposing that a sort of competitive examination has been passed by you— 
would you then accept the nomination?” 

“]—” said Denys. All eyes were on him, yet they were not somehow 
expectant; they awaited an answer they knew. Denys seemed to know it, too. 
He swallowed. “I hope I should,” he said. 

“Very well,” Sir Geoffrey said softly. “Very well.” He took a breath. “Then 
I shall tell you that you have in fact been chosen by good and sufficient 
standards. Chosen, moreover, for a specific mission, a mission of the greatest 
importance; a mission on which the very cxistence of the Otherhood depends. 
No need to feel flattered; I’m sure you’re a brave lad, and all that, but the 
criteria were not entirely your sterling qualities, whatever they should later 
turn out to be. 

“To explain what I mean, I must further acquaint you with what the 
oldest, or rather earliest, of the Fellows call the Original Situation. 

“You recall our conversation in Khartoum. I told you no lie then; it is 
the case, in that very pleasant world we talked in, that good year 1956, fourth 
of a happy reign, on that widc veranda overlooking a world at peace—it is 
the case, I say, in that world and in most possible worlds like it, that Cecil 
Rhodes died young, and left the entire immense fortune he had won in the 
Scramble for the founding of a secret society, a society dedicated to the 
extension of that Empire which had his entire loyalty. The then Govern- 
ment’s extreme confusion over this bequest, their eventual forming of a 
society—not without some embarrassment and doubt—a society from which 
this present Otherhood descends, still working toward the same ends, though 
the British Empire is not now what Rhodes thought it to be, nor the world 
either in which it has its hcgemony—well, one of the Fellows is working 
up or will work up that story, insofar as it can be told, and it is, as I say, a 
true one. 

“But there is a situation in which it is not true. In that situation which 
we call Original—the spinc of time from which all other possibilities 
fluoresce—Cecil Rhodes, it appears, changed his mind.” 

Sir Geoffrey pauscd to light a cigar. The port was passed him. A cloud 
of smoke issued from his mouth. “Changed his mind, you see,” he said, 
dispersing the smoke with a wave. “He did not dic young, he lived on. His 
character mellowed, perhaps, as the years fell away; his fortune certainly 
diminished. It may bc that Africa disappointed him, finally; his scheme to 
take over Tanganyika and join the Cape-to-Cairo with a single All-Red 
railroad line had ended in failure . . .” 

Denys opened his mouth to speak; he had only a week before taken that 
line. He shut his mouth again. 

“Whatever it was,” Sir Geoffrey said, “he changed his mind. His last will 
left his fortune—what was left of it—to his old university, a scholarship fund 
to allow Americans and others of good character to study in England. No 
secret society. No Otherhood.” 
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There was a deep silence at the table. No one had altered his casual 
position, yet there was a stillness of utter attention. Someone poured for 
Denys, and the liquid rattle of port into his glass was loud. 

“Thus the paradox,” Sir Geoffrey said. “For it is only the persuasions of 
the Otherhood that alter this Original Situation. The Otherhood must reach 
its fingers into the past, once we have learned how to do so; we must send 
our agents down along the defiles of time and intercept our own grandfather 
there, at the very moment when he is about to turn away from the work of 
generating us. 

“And persuade him not to, you see; cause him—cause him not to turn 
away from that work of generation. Yes, cause him not to turn away. And 
thus ensure our own eventual existence.” 

Sir Geoffrey pushed back his chair and rose. He turned toward the side- 
board, then back again to Denys. “Did I hear you say “That’s madness’?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Denys said. 

“Oh,” Sir Geoffrey said. “I thought you spoke. Or thought I remembered 
you speaking.” He turned again to the sideboard, and returned again to the 
table with his cigar clenched in his teeth and a small box in his hands. He 
put this on the table. “You do follow me thus far,” he said, his hands on 
the box and his eyes regarding Denys from under their curling brows. 

“Follow you?” 

“The man had to die,” Sir Geoffrey said. He unlatched the box. “It was 
his moment. The moment you will find in any biography of him you pick 
up. Young, or anyway not old; at the height of his triumphs. It would have 
been downhill for him from there anyway.” 

“How,” Denys asked, and something in his throat intruded on the question; 
it was a moment before he could complete it: “How did he die?” 

“Oh, various ways,” Sir Geoffrey said. “In the most useful version, he 
was shot to death by a young man he’d invited up to his house at Cape 
Town. Shot twice, in the heart, with a Webley .38-caliber revolver.” He 
took from the box this weapon, and placed it with its handle toward Denys. 

“That’s madness,” Denys said. His hands lay along the arms of his chair, 
drawing back from the gun. “You can’t mean to say you went back and shot 
him, you...” 

“Not we, dear boy,” Sir Geoffrey said. “We, generally, yes; but specifically, 
not we. You.” 

Nor 

“Oh, you won't be alone—not initially, at least. I can explain why it must 
be you and not another; I can expound the really quite dreadful paradox of 
it further, if you think it would help, though it seems to me best if, for now, 
you simply take our word for it.” 

Denys felt the comers of his mouth draw down, involuntarily, tightly; his 
lower lip wanted to tremble. It was a sign he remembered from early child- 
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hood: what had usually followed it was a fit of truculent weeping. That could 
not follow, here, now: and yet he dared not allow himself to speak, for fear 
he would be unable. For some time, then, no one spoke. 

At the head of the table Huntington pushed her empty glass away. 

“Mr. Winterset,” she said gently. “I wonder if | might put in a word. Sit 
down, Davenant, will you, just for a moment, and stop looming over us. 
With your permission, Mr. Winterset-—Denys—I should like to describe to 
you a little more broadly that condition of the world we call the Original 
Situation.” 

She regarded Denys with her sad eyes, then closed her fingers together 
before her. She began to speak, in a low voice which more than once Denys 
had to lean forward to catch. She told about Rhodes’s last sad bad days; she 
told of Rhodes’s chum the despicable Dr. Jameson, and his infamous raid 
and the provocations that led to war with the Boers; of the shame of that 
war, the British defeats and the British atrocities, the brutal intransigence of 
both sides. She told how in those same years the European powers who 
confronted each other in Africa were also at work stockpiling arms and 
building mechanized armies of a size unheard of in the history of the world, 
to be finally let loose upon one another in August of 1914, unprepared for 
what was to become of them; armies officered by men who still lived in the 
previous century, but armed with weapons more dreadful than they could 
imagine. The machine gun: no one seemed to understand that the machine 
gun had changed war forever, and though the junior officers and Other 
Ranks soon learned it, the commanders never did. At the First Battle of the 
Somme wave after wave of British soldiers were sent against German machine 
guns, to be mown down like grain. There were a quarter of a million casualties 
in that battle. And yet the generals went on ordering massed attacks against 
machine guns for the four long years of the war. 

“But they knew,” Denys could not help saying. “They did know. Machine 
guns had been used against massed native armies for years, all over the 
Empire. In Afghanistan. In the Sudan. Africa. They knew.” 

“Yes,” Huntington said. “They knew. And yet, in the Original Situation, 
they paid no attention. They went blindly on and made their dreadful mis- 
takes. Why? How could they be so stupid, those generals and statesmen who 
in the world you knew behaved so wisely and so well? For one reason only: 
they lacked the help and knowledge of a group of men and women who had 
seen all those mistakes made, who could act in secret on what they knew, 
and who had the ear and the confidence of one of the governments—not 
the least stupid of them, either, mind you. And with all our help it was still 
a close-run thing.” 

“Damned close-run,” Platt put in. “Still hangs in the balance, in fact.” 

“Let me go on,” Huntington said. 

She went on: long hands folded before her, eyes now cast down, she told 
how at the end a million men, a whole generation, lay dead on the European 
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battleheld, among them men whom Denys might think the modern world 
could not have been made without. A grotesque tyranny calling itself Socialist 
had been imposed on a war-weakened Russian empire. Only the intervention 
of a fully mobilized United States had finally broken the awful deadlock— 
thereby altering the further history of the world unrecognizably. She told 
how the vindictive settlement inflicted on a ruined Germany (so unlike the 
wise dispositions of the Monaco Conference, which had simply reestablished 
the old pre-Bismarck patchwork of German states and princedoms) had ran- 
kled in the German spirit, how a madman had arisen and, almost unbe- 
lievably, had ridden a wave of resentment and anti-Jewish hysteria to 
dictatorship. 

“Yes,” Denys said. “That we didn’t escape, did we? I remember that, or 
almost remember it; it was just before I] can remember anything. Anti-Jewish 
riots all over Germany.” 

“Yes,” said Huntington softly. 

“Yes. Terrible. These nice funny Germans, all lederhosen and cuckoo 
clocks, and suddenly they show a terrible dark side. Thousands of Jews, some 
of them very highly placed, had to leave Germany. They lost everything. 
Synagogues attacked, professors fired. Even Einstein, I think, had to leave 
Germany for a time.” 

Huntington let him speak. When Denys fell silent, unable to remember 
more and feeling the eyes of the Fellows on him, Huntington began again. 
But the things she began to tell of now simply could not have happened, 
Denys thought; no, they were part of a monstrous, foul dream, atrocities on 
a scale only a psychopath could conceive, and only the total resources of a 
strong and perverted science achieve. When Einstein came again into the 
tale, and the world Huntington described drifted ignorantly and inexorably 
into an icy and permanent stalemate that could be broken only by the end 
of civilization, perhaps of life itself, Denys found a loathsome surfeit rising 
in his throat; he covered his face, he would hear no more. 

“So you see,” Huntington said, “why we think it possible that the life— 
nearly over, in any case—of one egotistical, racialist adventurer is worth the 
chance to alter that situation.” She raised her eyes to Denys. “I don’t say 
you need agree. There is a sticky moral question, and I don’t mean to brush 
it aside. I only say you see how we might think so.” 

Denys nodded slowly. He reached out and put his hand on the pistol that 
had been placed before him. He lifted his eyes and met those of Sir Geoffrey 
Davenant, which still smiled, though his mouth and his mustaches were 
grave. 

What they were all telling him was that he could help create a better world 
than the original, which Huntington had described; but that was not how 
Denys perceived it. What Denys perceived was that reality—reality, the world 
he had come from, reality sun-shot and whole—was somehow under threat 
from a disgusting nightmare of death, ignorance, and torture, which could 
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invade and replace it forever unless he acted. He did not think himself capable 
of interfering with the world to make it better; but to defend the world he 
knew, the world that with all its shortcomings was life and sustenance and 
sense and cleanly wakefulness—yes, that he could do. Would do, with all 
his strength, 

Which is why, of course, it was he who had been chosen to do it. He 
saw that in Davenant’s eyes. 

And of course, if he refused, he could not then be brought here to be 
asked. If it was now possible for him to be asked to do this by the Otherhood, 
then he must have already consented, and done it. That, too, was in Dav- 
enant’s silence. Denys looked down. His hand was on the Webley; and beside 
it, carved by a penknife into the surface of the table, almost obscured by 
later waxings, were the neat initials D.W. 

“T always remember what Lord Milner said,” Platt spoke into his ear. 
“Everyone can help.” 


Varitial heres OF PAE PRESIDENT PRO TEM 


“I remember,” the president pro tem of the Otherhood said, “the light: a 
very clear, very pure, very cool light that seemed somehow potent but re- 
served, as though it could do terrible blinding things, and give an unbearable 
heat, if it chose—well, I’m not quite sure what I mean.” 

There was a midnight fug in the air of the library where the President pro 
tem retold his tale. The Magus to whom he told it did not look at him; his 
pale gray eyes moved from object around the room in the aimless idiot 
wandering that had at first caused the President pro tem to believe him blind. 

“The mountain was called Table Mountain—a sort of high mesa. What 
a place that was then—I think the most beautiful in the Empire, and young 
then, but not raw; a peninsula simply made to puta city on, and a city being 
put there, beneath the mountain: and this piercing light. 

“Our party put up at the Mount Nelson Hotel, perhaps a little grand for 
the travelers in electroplating equipment we were pretending to be, but the 
incognito wasn’t really important, it was chiefly to explain the presence of 
the Last equipment among the luggage. 

“A few days were spent in reconnaissance. But you see—this is continually 
the impossible thing to explain—in a sense those of the party who knew the 
outcome were only going through the motions of conferring, mapping their 
victim’s movements, choosing a suitable moment and all that: for they knew 
the story; there was only one way for it to happen, if it was to happen at all. 
If it was not to happen, then no one could predict what was to happen 
instead; but so long as our party was there, and preparing it, it would evidently 
have to happen—or would have to have had to have happened.” 

The President pro tem suddenly missed his old friend Davenant, Davenant 
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the witty and deep, who never bumbled over his tenses, never got himself 
stuck in a sentence such as that one; Davenant lost now with the others in 
the interstices of imaginary pasthood—or rather about to be lost, in the near 
future, if the President pro tem assented to what was asked of him. “It was 
rather jolly,” he said, “like a game rather, striving to bring about a result 
that you were sure had already been brought about; an old ritual, if you like, 
to which not much importance needed to be attached, so long as it was all 
done correctly . . .” 

“T think,” said the Magus, “you need not explain these feelings that you 
then had.” 

“Sorry,” said the President pro tem. “The house was called Groote 
Schuur—that was the old Dutch name, which he’d revived, for a big granary 
that had stood on the property; the English had called it the Grange. It was 
built on the lower slopes of Devil’s Peak, with a view up to the mountains, 
and out to sea as well. He’d only recently seen the need for a house—all 
his life in Africa he’d more or less pigged it in rented rooms, or stayed in 
his club or a hotel or even a tent pitched outside town. For a long time he 
roomed with Dr. Jameson, sleeping on a little truckle bed hardly big enough 
for his body. But now that he’d become Prime Minister, he felt it was time 
for something more substantial. 

“It seemed to me that it would have been easier to take him out in the 
bush—the bundas, as the Matabele say. Hire a party of natives—wait till 
all are asleep—ambush. He often went out into the wilds with almost no 
protection. There was no question of honor involved—I mean, the man 
had to die, one way or the other, and the more explainably or accidentally 
the better. But I was quite wrong—I was myself still young—and had to be 
put right: the one time that way was tried, the assassination initiated a punitive 
war against the native populations that lasted for twenty years, which ended 
only with the virtual extermination of the Matabele and Mashona peoples. 
Dreadful. 

“No, it had to be the house; moreover, it had to be within a very brief 
span of time—a time when we knew he was there, when we knew where 
his will was, and which will it was—he made eight or nine in his lifetime 
—and when we knew, also, what assets were in his hands. Business and 
ownership were fluid things in those days; his partners were quick and subtle 
men; his sudden death might lose us all that we were intending to acquire 
by it in the way of a campaign chest, so to speak. 

“So it had to be the house, in this week of this year, on this night. In fact 
orthogonal logic dictated it. Davenant was quite calmly sure of that. After 
all, that was the night when it had happened: and for sure we ought not to 
miss it.” 

That was an attempt at the sort of remark Davenant might make, and the 
President pro tem smiled at the Magus, who remained unmoved. The Pres- 
ident pro tem thought it impossible that beings as wise as he knew the one 
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before him to be, no matter how grave, could altogether lack any sense of 
humor. For himself, he had often thought that if he did not find funny the 
iron laws of orthogony he would go mad; but his jokes apparently amused 
only himself. 

“It was not a question of getting to his house, or into it; he practically 
kept open house the year round, and his grounds could be walked upon by 
anyone. The gatekeepers were only instructed to warn walkers about the 
animals they might come across—he had brought in dozens of species, and 
he allowed all but the genuinely dangerous to roam at will. Wildebeest. 
Zebras. Impala. And ‘human beings,’ as he always called them, roamed at 
will, too; there were always some about. At dinner he had visitors from all 
over Africa, and from England and Europe as well; his bedrooms were often 
full. I think he hated to be alone. All of which provided a fine setting, you 
see, for a sensational—and insoluble—murder mystery: if only the man 
could be got alone, and escape made good then through these crowds of 
hangers-on. 

“Our plan depended on a known proclivity of his, or rather two proclivities. 
The first was a taste he had for the company of a certain sort of a young 
man. He liked having them around him and could become very attached 
to them. There was never a breath of scandal in this—well, there was talk, 
but only talk. His ‘angels,’ people called them: goodlooking, resourceful if 
not particularly bright, good all-rounders with a rough sense of fun—practical 
jokes, horseplay—but completely devoted and ready for anything he might 
ask them to do. He had a fair crowd of these fellows up at Groote Schuur 
just then. Harry Curry, his private secretary. Johnny Grimmer, a trooper 
who was never afraid to give him orders—like a madman’s keeper, some 
people said, scolding him and brushing dust from his shoulders; he never 
objected. Bob Coryndon, another trooper. They’d all just taken on a butler 
for themselves, a sergeant in the Inniskillings: good-looking chap, twenty- 
three years old. Oddly, they had all been just that age when he’d taken an 
interest in them: twenty-three. Whether that was chance or his conscious 
choice we didn’t know. 

“The other proclivity was his quickness in decision making. And this often 
involved the young men. The first expedition into Matabeleland had been 
headed up by a chap he’d met at his club one morning at breakfast just as 
the column was preparing for departure. Took to the chap instantly: liked 
his looks, liked his address. Gave him the job on the spot. 

“That had worked out very well, of course—his choices often did. The 
pioneer column had penetrated into the heart of the bundas, the flag was 
flying over a settlement they called Fort Salisbury, and the whole of Ma- 
tabeleland was in the process of being added to the Empire. Up at Groote 
Schuur they were kicking around possible names for the new country: Rhodia, 
perhaps, or Rhodesland, even Cecilia. It was that night that they settled on 
Rhodesia.” 
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The President pro tem felt a moment’s shame. There had been, when it 
came down to it, no doubt in his mind that what they had done had been 
the right thing to do: and in any case it had all happened a long time ago, 
more than a century ago in fact. It was not what was done, or that it had 
been done, only the moment of its doing, that was hard to relate: it was the 
picture in his mind, of an old man (though he was only forty-eight, he 
looked far older) sitting in the lamplight reading The Boy’s Own Paper, as 
absorbed and as innocent in his absorption as a boy himself; and the vul- 
nerable shine on his balding crown; and the tender and indifferent night: it 
was all that which raised a lump in the throat of the President pro tem and 
caused him to pause, and roll the tip of his cigar in the ashtray, and clear 
his throat before continuing. 

“And so,” he said, “we baited out hook. Rhodes’s British South Africa 
Company was expanding, in the wake of the Fort Salisbury success. He was 
on the lookout for young men of the right sort. We presented him with one: 
good-looking lad, public school, cricketer; just twenty-three years old. He 
was the bait. The mole. The Judas.” 

And the bait had been taken, of course. The arrangement’s having been 
keyed so nicely to the man’s nature, a nature able to be studied from the 
vantage point of several decades on, it could hardly have failed. That the 
trick seemed so fragile, even foolish, something itself out of The Boy’s Own 
Paper or a story by Henley, only increased the likelihood of its striking just 
the right note here: the colored fanatic, Rhodes leaving his hotel after lun- 
cheon to return to Parliament, the thug stcpping out of the black noon 
shadows with a knife just as Rhodes mounts his carriage steps—then the 
young man, handily by with a stout walking stick (a gift of his father upon 
his departure for Africa)—the knife deflected, the would-be assassin slinking 
off, the great man’s gratitude. You must have some reward. Not a bit, sir, 
anyone would have done the same; just lucky I was nearby. Come to dinner 
at any rate—my house on the hill—anyone can direct you. Allow me to 
introduce myself; my name is. . . 

No need, sir, everyone knows Cecil Rhodes. 

And your name is. . . 

The clean hand put frankly forward, the tanned, open, boyish face smiling. 
My name is Denys Winterset. 

“So then you see,” the President pro tem said, “the road was open. The 
toad up to Groote Schuur. The road that branches, in effect, to lead here: 
to us here now speaking of it.” 

“And how many times since then,” the Magus said, “has the world 
branched? How many times has it been bent double, and broken? A thousand 
times, ten thousand? Each time growing smaller, having to be packed into 
lesser space, curling into itself like a snail’s shell; growing ever weaker as the 
changes multiply, and more liable to failure of its fabric: how many times?” 

The President pro tem answered nothing. 
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“You understand, then,” the Magus said to him, “what you will be asked: 
to find the erossroads that leads this way and to turn the world from it.” 

Ves.” 

“And how will you reply?” 

The President pro tem had no better answer for this question, and he gave 
none. He had begun to feel at onee heavy as lead and disembodied. He 
arose from his armehair, with some effort, and erossed the worn Turkey 
earpet to the tall window. 

“You must leave my house now,” the Magus said, rising from his chair. 
“There is mueh for me to do this night, if this world is to pass out of 
existenee.” 

“Where shall I go?” 

“They will find you. I think in not too long a time.” Without looking 
baek he left the room. 

The President pro tem pushed aside the heavy drape the draeonic had 
drawn. Where shall I go? He looked out the window into the square outside, 
deserted at this late and rainy hour. It was an irregular square, the intersection 
of three streets, filled with rain-wet eobblces as though with shiny eggs. It 
was old; it had been the vicw out these windows for two centuries at the 
least; there was nothing about it to suggest that it had not been the interscetion 
of three streets for a good many more eenturies than that. 

And yet it had not been there at all only a few deeades earlier, when the 
President pro tem had last walked the eity outside the Orient Aid Society. 
Then the eity had been London; it was no more. These three streets, these 
cobbles, had not been there in 1983; nor in 1893 cither. Yet there they were, 
somewhere early in the twenty-first eentury; there thcy had been, too, for 
time out of mind, familiar no doubt to any dweller in this part of town, 
familiar for that mattcr to the President pro tem who looked out at them. In 
each of two lamp-lit cafés on two comers of the square, a man in a soft eap 
held a glass and looked out into the night, unsurprised, at home. 

Someone had broken the rules: there simply was no other explanation. 

There had been, of coursc, no way for anyone, not Deng Fa-shen, not 
Davenant, not the President pro tem himsclf, to guess what the President 
pro tem might come upon on this, the first expedition the Othcrhood was 
making into the future: not only did the future not exist (Deng Fa-shen was 
quite clear about that), but, as Davenant reminded him, the Otherhood 
itself, supposing the eontinued existence of the Otherhood, would no doubt 
go busily on changing things in the past far and near—shifting the ground 
therefore of the future the President pro tem was headed for. Deng Fa-shen 
was satisfied that that future, the ultimate future, sum of all intermediate 
revisions, was the only one that could be plumbed, if any could; and that 
was the only one the Otherhood would want to glimpse: to learn how they 
would do, or would come to have done; to find out, as George V whispered 
on his deathbed, “How is the Empire.” 
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(“Only that isn’t what he said,” Davenant was fond of telling. “That’s what 
he was, understandably, reported to have said, and what the Queen and the 
nurses convinced themselves they heard. But he was a bit dazed there at the 
end, poor good old man. What he said was not ‘How is the Empire,’ but 
‘What’s at the Empire,’ a popular cinema. I happened,” he always added 
gravely, “to have been with him.”) 

The first question had been how far “forward” the Otherhood should press; 
those members who thought the whole scheme insane, as Platt did, voted 
for next Wednesday, and bring back the Derby winners please. Deng Fa- 
shen was not certain the thrust could be entirely calculated: the imaginary 
futures of imaginary pasts were not, he thought, likely to be under the control 
of even the most penetrating orthogonal engineering. Sometime in the first 
decades of the next century was at length agreed upon, a time just beyond 
the voyager’s own mortal span—for the house rule seemed, no one could 
say quite why, to apply in both directions—and for as brief a stay as was 
consistent with learning what was up. 

The second question—who was to be the voyager—the President pro tem 
had answered by fiat, assuming an executive privilege he just at that moment 
claimed to exist, and cutting off further debate. (Why exactly did he insist? 
I’m not certain why, except that it was not out of a sense of adventure, or 
of fun or curiosity: whatever of those qualities he may once have had had 
been much worn away in his rise to the Presidency pro tem of the Otherhood. 
A sense of duty may have been part of it. It may have been to forestall the 
others, out of a funny sort of premonition. Duty, and premonition: of what, 
though? Of what?) 

“It'll be quite different from any of our imaginings, you know,” Davenant 
said, who for some reason had not vigorously contested the President’s de- 
cision. “The future of all possible pasts. I envy you, I do. I should rather 
like to see it for myself.” 

Quite different from any of our imaginings: very well. The President pro 
tem had braced himself for strangeness. What he had not expected was 
familiarity. Familiarity—cozy as an old shoe—was certainly different from 
his imaginings. 

And yet what was it he was familiar with? He had stepped out of his club 
in London and found himself to be, not in the empty corridors of the Orient 
Aid Society that he knew well, but in private quarters of some kind that he 
had never seen before. It reminded him, piercingly, of a place he did know, 
but what place he could not have said: some don’s rich but musty rooms, 
some wealthy and learned bachelor’s digs. How had it come to be? 

And how had it come to be lit by gas? 

One of the pleasant side effects (most of the members thought it pleasant) 
of the Otherhood’s endless efforts in the world had been a general retardation 
in the rate of material progress: so much of that progress had been, on the 
one hand, the product of the disastrous wars that it was the Otherhood’s 
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chief study to prevent, and on the other hand, American. The British Empire 
moved more slowly, a great beast without predators, and naturally conser- 
vative; it clung to proven techniques and could impose them on the rest of 
the world by its weight. The telephone, the motor car, the flying boat, the 
wireless, all were slow to take root in the Empire that the Otherhood shaped. 
And yet surely, the President pro tem thought, electricity was in general use 
in London in 1893, beforc which date no member could alter the course of 
things. And gas lamps lit this place. 

Pondering this, the President pro tem had entered the somber and appar- 
ently little-used dining room and seen the draconic standing in the little 
butler’s pantry: silent as a statue (asleep, the President pro tem would later 
deduce, with lidless eyes only sceming to be open); a polishing-cloth in his 
claw, and the silver before him; his heavy jaws partly open, and his weight 
balanced on the thick stub of tail. He wore a baize apron and black slecve 
garters to protect his clothes. 

Quite different from our imaginings: and yet no conceivable amount of 
tinkering with the twenticth century, just beyond which the President pro 
tem theoretically stood, could have brought forth this butler, in wing collar 
and green apron, the soft gaslight ashine on his bald brown head. 

So someone had broken the rules. Someone had dared to regress beyond 
1893 and meddlc in the farther past. That was not, in itself, impossible; 
Caspar Last had done it on his first and only cxcursion. It had only been 
thought impossible for the Otherhood to do it, because it would have taken 
them “back” before the Otherhood’s putative cxistence, and therefore before 
the Otherhood could have wrested the techniques of such travel from Last’s 
jealous grip, a power they acquircd by already having it—that was what the 
President pro tem had firmly belicved. 

But it was not, apparently, so. Somewhcn in that stretch of years that fell 
betwecn his entrance into the telephone box of the Club and his exit from 
it into this familiar and impossible world, someone—many someones, or 
someone many times—had gone “back” far before Rhodes’s death: had gone 
back far enough to initiate this housc, this city, these races who were not 
men. 

A million years? It couldn’t have been less. It didn’t seem possible it could 
be less. 

And who, then? Deng Fa-shen, the delicate, brilliant Chinaman, who 
had thoughts and purposes he kept to himself; the only one of them who 
might have been able to overcome the theoretical limits? Or Platt, who was 
never satisfied with what was possible within what he called “the damned 
parameters”? 

Or Davenant. Davenant, who was forever quoting Khayy4m: Ah, Love, 
couldst thou and I with Him conspire To take this sorry scheme of things 
entire; Would we not smash it into pieces, then Remold it nearer to the heart's 
desire. . . 
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“There is,” said the Magus behind him, “one other you have not thought 
om 

The President pro tem let fall the drape and turned from the window. The 
Magus stood in the doorway, a great ledger in his arms. His cyes did not 
meet the President pro tem’s, and yet seemed to regard him anyway, like the 
blind eyes of a statue. 

One other . . . Yes, the President pro tem saw, there was one other who 
might have done this. Onc other, not so good at the work perhaps as others, 
as Davenant for example, but who nonetheless would have been, or would 
come to have been, in a position to take such steps. The President pro tem 
would not have credited himself with the skill, or the nerve, or the dread- 
nought power. But how else to account for the familiarity, the bottomless 
suitability to him of this world he had never before seen? 

“Between the time of your people’s decision to plumb our world,” said 
the Magus, “and the time of your standing here within it, you must yourself 
have brought it into being. I see no likelier explanation.” 

The President pro tem stood still with wonder at the efforts he was ap- 
parently to prove capable of making. A million ycars at least: a million years. 
How had he known where to begin? Where had he found, would he find, 
the time? 

“Shall I ring,” the Magus said, “or will you let yourself out?” 


Deng Fa-shen had always said it, and anyone who traveled in them knew 
it to be so: the imaginary futures and imaginary pasts of orthogony are 
imaginary only in the sense that imaginary numbers (which they very much 
resemble) are imaginary. To a man walking within one, it alone is real, no 
matter how strange; it is all the others, standing at angles to it, which exist 
only in imagination. Nightlong the President pro tem walked the city, with 
a measured and unhurried step, but with a constant tremor winding round 
his rib cage, waiting for what would become of him, and observing the world 
he had made. 

Of course it could not continue to exist. It should not ever have come 
into existence in the first place; his own sin (if it had been his) had summoned 
it out of nonbeing, and his repentance must expunge it. The Magus who 
had taken his confession (which the President pro tem had been unable to 
withhold from him) had drawn that conclusion: it must be put out, like a 
light. And yet how deeply the President pro tem wanted it to last forever; 
how deeply he believed it ought to last forever. 

The numinous and inhuman angels, about whom nothing could be said, 
beings with novascertainable busincss among the lesser races and yet beings 
without whom, the President pro tem was sure, this world could not go on 
functioning. They lived (endless?) lives unimaginable to men, and perhaps 
to Magi, too, who yet sought continually for knowledge of them: Magi, 
highest of the hominids, gentle and wise yet inflexible of purpose, living in 
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simplicity and solitude (Were there females? Where? Doing what?) and yet 
from their shabby studies influencing, perhaps directing, the lives of mere 
men. The men, such as himself, clever and busy, with their inventions and 
their politics and their affairs. The lesser hominids, strong, sweet-natured, 
comic, like placid trolls. The draconics. 

It was not simply a world inhabited by intelligent races of different kinds: 
it was a harder thing to grasp than that. The lives of the races constituted 
different universes of meaning, different constructions of reality; it was as 
though four or five different novels, novels of different kinds by different and 
differently limited writers, were to become interpenetrated and conflated: 
inside a gigantic Russian thing a stark and violent policier, and inside that 
something Dickensian, full of plot, humors, and eccentricity. Such an in- 
terlacing of mutually exclusive universes might be comical, like a sketch in 
Punch; it might be tragic, too. And it might be neither: it might simply be 
what is, the given against which all airy imaginings must finally be measured: 
reality. 

Near dawn the President pro tem stood leaning on a parapet of worked 
stone that overlooked a streetcar roundabout. A car had just ended its journey 
there, and the conductor and the motorman descended, squat hominids in 
greatcoats and peaked caps. With their long strong arms they began to swing 
the car around for its return journey. The President pro tem gazed down at 
this commonplace sight; his nose seemed to know the smell of that car’s 
interior, his bottom to know the feel of its polished seats. But he knew also 
that yesterday there had not been streetcars in this city. Today they had been 
here for decades. 

No, it was no good, the President pro tem knew: the fabric of this world 
he had made—‘f it had been he—was fatally weakened with irreality. It was 
a botched job: as though he were that god of the Gnostics who made the 
material world, a minor god unversed in putting time together with space. 
He had not worked well. And how could he have supposed it would be 
otherwise? What had got into him, that he had dared? 

“No,” said the angel who stood beside him. “You should not think that 
it was you.” 

“If not me,” said the President pro tem, “then who?” 

“Come,” said the angel. She (I shall say “she”) slipped a small cool hand 
within his hand. “Let’s go over the tracks, and into the trees beyond that 
gates 

A hard and painful stone had formed in the throat of the President pro 
tem. The angel beside him led him like a daughter, like the daughter of old 
blind Oedipus. Within the precincts of the park—which apparently had its 
entrance or its entrances where the angels needed them to be—he was led 
down an avenue of yew and dim towers of poplar toward the piled and 
sounding waters of a fountain. They sat together on the fountain’s marble 
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“The Magus told me,” the President pro tem began, “that you can feel 
the alterations that wc make, back then. Is that true?” 

“It’s like the snap of a whip infinitely long,” the angel said. “The whole 
Icngth of time snapped and laid out differently: not only the length of time 
backward to the time of the change, but the length of the future forward. 
We felt ourselves come into being, oldest of the Old Races (though the last 
your changes brought into existence); we saw in that moment the aeons of 
our past, and we guessed our future, too.” 

The President pro tem took out his pocket-handkerchief and pressed it to 
his face. He must weep, yet no tears came. 

“We love this world—this only world—just as you do,” she said. “We 
love it, and we cannot bear to fecl it sicken and fail. Better that it not have 
been that it die.” 

“I shall do all I can,” said the President pro tem. “I shall find who has 
done this—I suppose I know who it was, if it wasn’t me—and dissuade him. 
Teach him, teach him what I’ve learned, make him see. . .” 

“You don’t yet understand,” the angel said with careful kindness but at 
the same time glancing at her wristwatch. “There is no one to tell. There 
is no one who went beyond the rules.” 

“There must have been,” said the President pro tem. “You, your time, it 
just isn’t far along from ours, from mine! To make this world, this city, these 
races 

“Not far along in time,” said the angel, “but many times removed. You 
know it to be so: whenever you, your Otherhood, set out across the timelines, 
your passage generated random variation in the worlds you arrived in. Perhaps 
you didn’t understand how those variations accumulate, here at the sum end 
of your journeyings.” 

“But the changes were so minute!” said the President pro tem. “Deng Fa- 
shen explained it. A molecule here and there, no more; the position of a 
distant star; some trivial thing, the namc of a flower or a village. ‘Too few, 
too small even to notice.” 

“They increase exponentially with cvery alteration—and your Otherhood 
has been busy since you last presided over them. Through the days random 
changes accumulate, tiny errors silting up like the blown sand that fills the 
strects of a desert city, that buries it at last.” 

“But why these changes?” asked the President pro tem desperately. “It 
can’t have been chance that a world like this was the sun of those histories, 
it can’t be. A world like this...” 

“Chance, perhaps. Or it may be that as time grows softer the world grows 
more malleable by wishes. There is no reason to believe this, yet that is what 
we believe. You—all of you—could not have known that you were bringing 
this world into being; and yet this is the world you wanted.” 

She rcached out to let the tossed foam of the fountain fall into her hand. 
The President pro tem thought of the bridge over the Zambezi, far away; 
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the tossed foam of the Falls. It was true: this is what they had striven for: 
a world of perfect hierarchies, of no change forever. God, how they must 
have longed for it! The loneliness of continual change—no outback, no 
bundas so lonely. He had heard how men can be unsettled for days, for 
weeks, who have lived through earthquakes and felt the earth to be un- 
certain: what of his Fellows, who had felt time and space picked apart, 
never to be rewoven that way again, and not once but a hundred times? 
What of himself? 

“T shall tell you what I see at the end of all your wishings,” said the angel 
softly. “At the far end of the last changed world, after there is nothing left 
that can change. There is then only a forest, growing in the sea. I say ‘forest’ 
and I say ‘sea,’ though whether they are of the kind I know, or some other 
sort of thing, I cannot say. The sea is still and the forest is thick; it grows 
upward from the black bottom, and its topmost branches reach into the 
sunlight, which penetrates a little into the warm upper waters. That’s all. 
There is nothing else anywhere forever. Your wishes have come true: the 
Empire is quiet. There is not, nor will there be, change anymore; never will 
one thing be confused again with another, higher for lower, better for lesser, 
master for servant. Perpetual Peace.” 

The President pro tem was weeping now, painful sobs drawn up from an 
interior he had long kept shut and bolted. Tears ran down his cheeks, into 
the corners of his mouth, under his hard collar. He knew what he must do, 
but not how to do it. 

“The Otherhood cannot be dissuaded from this,” the angel said, putting 
a hand on the wrist of the President pro tem. “For all of it, including our 
sitting here now, all of it—and the forest in the sea—is implicit in the very 
creation of the Otherhood itself.” 

“Butethen.. . .” 

“Then the Otherhood must be uncreated.” 

Wcan tido that.” 


“You must.” 

“No, no, I can’t.” He had withdrawn from her pellucid gaze, horrified. 
“| mean it isn’t because . . . If it must be done, it must be. But not by me.” 

“Why?” 


“It would be against the rules given me. I don’t know what the result 
would be. I can’t imagine. I don’t want to imagine.” 

“Rules?” 

“The Otherhood came into being,” said the President pro tem, “when a 
British adventurer, Cecil Rhodes, was shot and killed by a young man called 
Denys Winterset.” 

“Then you must return and stop that killing.” 

“But you don’t see!” said the President pro tem in great distress. “The 
rules given the Otherhood forbid a Fellow from returning to a time and place 
that he formerly altered by his presence . . .” 
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“And I am myself that same Denys Winterset.” 

The angel regarded the President pro tem—the Honorable Denys Win- 
terset, fourteenth President pro tem of the Otherhood—and her translucent 
face registered a sweet surprise, as though the learning of something she had 
not known gave her pleasure. She laughed, and her laughter was not different 
from the plashing of the fountain by which they sat. She laughed and 
laughed, as the old man in his black coat and hat sat silent beside her, 
bewildered and afraid. 


VIY THE BOY RAWID OF HYPER *PARR*COR Nagk 


There are days when I seem genuinely to remembcr, and days when I do 
not remember at all: days when I remember only that sometimes I remember. 
There are days on which I think I recognize another like myself: someone 
walking smartly along the Strand or Bond Street, holding the Times under 
one arm and walking a furled umbrella with the other—a sort of military 
bearing, mustaches white (older than when I seem to have known him, but 
then so am I, of course), and cheeks permanently tanned by some faraway 
sun. I do not catch his eye, nor he mine, though I am tempted to stop him, 
to ask him. . . Later on J wonder—if I can remember to wonder—whether 
he, too, is making a chronicle, in his evenings, writing up the story: a story 
that can be told in any direction, starting from anywhen, leading on to a 
forest in the sea. 

I won’t look any longer into this chronicle I’ve compiled. I shall only 
complete it. 

My name is Denys Winterset. I was born in London in 1933; I was the 
only son of a Harley Street physician, and my earliest memory is of coming 
upon my father in tears in his surgery: he had just heard the news that the 
R101 dirigible had crashed on its maiden flight, killing all those aboard. 

We lived then above my father’s offices, in a little building whose nursery 
I remember distinctly, though I was taken to the country with the other 
children of London when I was only six, and that building was knocked 
down by a bomb in 1940. A falling wall killed my mother; my father was 
on ambulance duty in the East End and was spared. 

He didn’t know quite what to do with me, nor I with myself; I have been 
torn all my life between the drive to discover what others whom I love and 
admire cxpect of me, and my discovery that then I don’t want to do it, really. 
After coming down from the University I decided, out of a certain perversity 
which my father could not sympathize with, to join the Colonial Service. 
He could not fathom why I would want to fasten myself to an enterprise 
that everyone save a fcw antediluvian colonels and letter writers to the Times 
could see was a dead animal. And I couldn’t explain. Psychoanalysis later 
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suggested that it was quite simply beeause no one wanted me to do it. The 
explanation has since come to seem insufficient to me. 

That was a strange late blooming of Empire in the deeade after the war, 
when the Colonial Office took on factitious new life, and thousands of us 
went out to the Colonies. The Service beeame larger than it had been in 
years, swollen with ex-officers too aeecustomed to military life to do anything 
else, and with the innocent and the confused, like myself. I ended up a 
junior member of a transition team in a Central African country I shall not 
naine, helping see to it that as much was given to the new native government 
as they could be persuaded to accept, in the way of a parliament, a well- 
diseiplined army, a foreign service, a judiciary. 

It was not after all very much. Those institutions that the British are sure 
no civilized nation ean do without were, in the minds of many Africans who 
spoke freely to me, very like those exquisite japanned toffee-boxes from 
Fortnum & Mason that you used often to come aeross in native kraals, 
beeause the chieftains and shamans loved them so, to keep their juju in. 
Almost as soon as I arrived, it became evident that the commander in chief 
of the armed forces was impatient with the pace of things, and felt the need 
of no special transition to African, i.c., his own, control of the state. The 
most our Conmission were likely to accomplish was to get the British pop- 
ulation out without a bloodbath. 

Even that would not be easy. We—we young men—were saddled with 
the duty of explaining to aged planters that there was no one left to defend 
their estates against confiscation, and that under the new constitution they 
hadn’t a leg to stand on, and that despite how dearly their overseers and 
house people loved them, they ought to begin seeing what they could pack 
into a few small trunks. On the other hand, we were to calm the fears of 
merchants and diamond factors, and tell them that if they all simply dashed 
for it, they could easily precipitate a closing of the frontiers, with incalculable 
results. 

There eame a night when, more than usually certain that not a single 
Brit under my care would leave the country alive, nor deserved to either, I 
stood at the bar of the Planters’ (just renamed the Republic) Club, drinking 
gin and Italian (tonic hadn’t been reordered in weeks) and listening to the 
clacking of the fans. A fellow I knew slightly as a regular here saluted me; 
I nodded and returned to my thoughts. A moment later I found him next 
to me. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if | might have your ear for a moment.” 

The expression, in his mouth, was richly comic, or perhaps it was my 
exhaustion. He waited for my laughter to subside before speaking. He was 
ealled Rossie, and he’d spent a good many years in Afriea, doing whatever 
came to hand. He was one of those Englishmen whom the sun turns not 
brown but only gray and greasy; his eyes were always watery, the cups of his 
lids red and painful to look at. 
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“T am,” he said at last, “doing a favor for a chap who would like your 
help.” 

“Tl do what I can,” I said. 

“This is a chap,” he said, “who has been too long in this country, and 
would like to Icave it.” 

“There are many in his situation.” 

“Not quite.” 

“What is his name?” I said, taking out a memorandum book. “I'll pass it 
on to the Commission.” 

“Just the point,” Rossie said. He drew closer to me. At the other end of 
the bar loud laughter arose from a group consisting of a newly commissioned 
field marshal—an immense, glossy, nearly blue-black man—and his two 
colonels, both British, both small and lean. They laughed when the field 
marshal laughed, though their laugh was not so loud, nor their teeth so large 
and white. 

“He'll want to tell you his name himself,” Rossie said. “I’ve only brought 
the message. He wants to see you, to talk to you. I said I'd tell you. That’s 
all.” 

“To tell ust, .” 

“Not you, all of you. You: you.” 

I drank. The warm, scented liquor was thick in my throat. “Me?” 

“What he asked me to ask you,” Rossie said, growing impatient, “was 
would you come out to his place, and see him. It isn’t far. He wanted you, 
no one else. He said I was to insist. He said you were to come alone. He'll 
send a boy of his. He said tell no one.” 

There were many reasons why a man might want to do business with the 
Commission privately. I could think of none why it should be done with 
me alone. I agreed, with a shrug. Rossie seemed immediately to put the 
matter out of his mind, mopped his red face, and ordered drinks for both 
us. By the time they were brought we were already discussing the Imperial 
groundnut scheme, which was to have kept this young republic self-sufficient, 
but which, it was now evident, would do no such thing. 

I too put what had bcen asked of me out of my mind, with enough success 
that when on a windless and baking afternoon a native boy shook me awake 
from a nap, I could not imagine why. 

“Who are you? What are you doing in my bungalow?” 

He only stared down at me, as though it were he who could not think 
why I should be there bcfore him. Questions in his own language got no 
response either. At length he backed out the door, clearly wanting me to 
follow; and so I did, with the dread one feels on remembering an unpleasant 
task one has contrived to neglect. I found him outside, standing beside my 
Land-Rover, ready to get aboard. 

“All right,” I said. “Very well.” I got into the driver’s seat. “Point the 
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It was a small spread of tobacco and a few dusty cattle an hour’s drive 
from town, a low bungalow looking beaten in the ocher heat. He gave no 
greeting as J alighted from the Land-Rover but stood in the shadows of the 
porch unmoving: as though he had stood so a long time. He went back into 
the house as I approached, and when I went in, he was standing against the 
netting of the window, the light behind him. That seemed a conscious 
choice. He was smiling, I could tell: a strange and eager smile. 

“T’ve waited a long time for you,” he said. “I don’t mind saying.” 

“I came as quickly as I could,” I said. 

“There was no way for me to know, you see,” he said, “whether you'd 
come at all.” 

“Your boy was quite insistent,” I said. “And Mr. Rossie—” 

“T meant: to Africa.” His voice was light, soft and dry. “There being so 
much less reason for it, now. I’ve wondered often. In fact I don’t think a 
day has passed this year when I haven’t wondered.” Keeping his back to the 
sunward windows, he moved to sit on the edge of a creaking wicker sofa. 
“You'll want a drink,” he said. 

“No.” The place was filled with the detritus of an African bachelor farmet’s 
digs: empty paraffin tins, bottles, tools, hanks of rope and motor parts. He 
put a hand behind him without looking and put it on the bottle he was no 
doubt accustomed to find there. “I tried to think reasonably about it,” he 
said, pouring a drink. “As time went on, and things began to sour here, I 
came to be more and more certain that no lad with any pluck would throw 
himself away down here. And yet I couldn’t know. Whether there might 
not be some impulse, I don’t know, traveling to you from—elsewhere. . . . 
I even thought of writing to you. Though whether to convince you to come 
or to dissuade you I’d no idea.” 

I sat, too. A cool sweat had gathered on my neck and the backs of my 
hands. 

“Then,” he said, “when I heard you’d come—well, I was afraid, frankly. 
I didn’t know what to think.” He dusted a fly from the rim of his glass, 
which he had not tasted. “You see,” he said, “this was against the rules 
given me. That I—that I and—that you and I should meet.” 

Perhaps he’s mad, | thought, and even as I thought it I felt intensely the 
experience called déjd vu, an experience I have always hated, hated like the 
nightmare. I steeled myself to respond coolly and took out my memorandum 
book and pencil. “I’m afraid you’ve rather lost me,” I said—briskly I hoped. 
“Perhaps we'd better start with your name.” 

“Oh,” he said, smiling again his mirthless smile, “not the hardest question 
first, please.” 

Without having, so far as I knew, the slightest reason for it, I began to 
feel intensely sorry for this odd dried jerky of aman, whose eyes alone seemed 
quick and shy. “All right,” I said, “nationality, then. You are a British 
subject.” 
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“Well, yes.” 

“Proof?” He answered nothing. “Passport?” No. “Army card? Birth cer- 
tificate? Papers of any kind?” No. “Any connections in Britain? Relatives? 
Someone who could vouch for you, take you in?” 

“No,” he said, “None who could. None but you. It will have to be you.” 

“Now hold hard,” I said. 

“T don’t know why I must,” he said, rising suddenly and turning away to 
the window. “But I must. I must go back. I imagine dying here, being buried 
here, and my whole soul retreats in horror. I must go back. Even though I 
fear that, too.” 

He turned from the window, and in the sharp side light of the late afternoon 
his face was clearly the face of someone I knew. “Tell me,” he said. “Mother 
and father. Your mother and father. They’re alive?” 

“No,” I said. “Both dead.” 

“Very well,” he said, “very well”; but it did not seem to be very well with 
him. “T’ll tell you my story, then.” 

“T think you'd best do that.” 

“It’s a long one.” 

“No matter.” I had begun to feel myself transported, like a Sinbad, into 
somewhere that it were best I listen, and keep my counsel: and yet the first 
words of this specter’s tale made that impossible. 

“My name,” he said, “is Denys Winterset.” 

I have come to believe, having had many years in which to think about 
it, that it must be as he said, that an impulse from somewhere else (he 
meant: some previous present, some earlier version of these circumstances) 
must press upon such a life as mine. That I chose the Colonial Service, that 
I came to Africa—and not just to Africa, but to that country: well, if anything 
is chance, that was not—as I understand Sir Geoffrey Davenant to have 
once said. 

In that long afternoon, there where I perhaps could not have helped 
arriving eventually, I sat and perspired, listening—though it was for a long 
time very nearly impossible to hear what was said to me: an appointment in 
Khartoum some months from now, and some decades past; a club, outside 
all frames of reference; the Last equipment. It was quite like listening to the 
unfollowable logic of a madman, as meaningless as the roar of thc insects 
outside. I only began to hear when this aged man, older than my grandfather, 
told me of something that he—that I—that he and I—had once done in 
boyhood, something secret, trivial really and yet so shameful that cven now 
I will not write it down; something that only Denys Winterset could know. 

“There now,” he said, eyes cast down. “There now, you must believe 
me. You will listen. The world has not been as you thought it to be, any 
more than it was as I thought it to be, when I was as you are now. I shall 
tell you why: and we will hope that minc is the last story that need be told.” 

And so it was that I heard how he had gone up the road to Groote Schuur, 
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that evening in 1893 (a young man then of course, only twenty-three) with 
the Webley revolver in his breast pocket as heavy as his heart, nearly sick 
with wonder and apprehension. The tropical suit he had been made to wear 
was monstrously hot, complete with full waistcoat and hard collar; the topee 
they insisted he use was as weighty as a crown. As he came in sight of the 
house, he could hear the awesome cries from the lion house, where the cats 
were evidently being given their dinner. 

The big house appeared raw and unfinished to him, the trees yet ungrown 
and the great masses of scentless flowers—hydrangea, bougainvillaea, 
canna—that had smothered the place when last he had seen it, some decades 
later, just beginning to spread. 

“Rhodes himself met me at the door—actually he happened to be going 
out for his afternoon ride—and welcomed me,” he said. “I think the most 
striking thing about Cecil Rhodes, and it hasn’t been noticed much, was his 
utter lack of airs. He was the least self-conscious man I have ever known; 
he did many things for effect, but he was himself entirely single: as whole 
as an egg, as the old French used to say. 

“ “The house is yours,’ he said to me. ‘Use it as you like. We don’t dress 
for dinner, as a rule; too many of the guests would be taken short, you see. 
Now some of the fellows are playing croquet in the Great Hall. Pay them 
no mind.’ 

“T remember little of that evening. I wandered the house: the great skins 
of animals, the heavy beams of teak, the brass chandeliers. I looked an serving tea in foam cups. When Rosemary trots over, 
Jonathan does indeed hand her the yellow hat. She puts it on as the cameras 
close in. 


In the middle of the night Janet wakes from a dream of San Francisco in late 
afternoon, when light as gold and thick as honey pours down the hills and dances 
on the trees. There is no light in the world like the muted sun of Northern 
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California. Sitting up in bed she weeps, knowing that she will never see it again. 
She will never see her daughter again, either. She knows it at that moment with 
a cold hard twist of sickness in the pit of her stomach. 

And she weeps the more. 


The phone call from Immigration comes some ten days before Christmas. Janet’s 
application has gone through. Would she please pick up her red card in person? 
They require a witnessed signature and a look at her old passport. For the 
occasion Janet puts on a grey suit that she’s just bought at Harrods—severe 
trousers, a softened jacket with pleats—and wears it with a peach-coloured silk 
shirt suitable for a woman her age. As she combs her hair, she looks in the 
mirror and sees her face as a map: all the roads she’s taken are engraved on her 
cheeks and round her eyes. For the first time in her life she feels old. There’s 
nothing for me to do in Britain but die here. The image in the mirror saddens 
and droops. What can she do against the men who taken over her homeland? 
She can write and lecture, yes, but it’s so little, so weak, so futile. Perhaps she 
should just give up, live out her last years as an exile, write poetry, maybe, 
teach for a pittance at the Free University and keep her mouth shut. My big 
mouth. Look at all the trouble it’s gotten me into. 

She turns and hurls the comb across the room. It bounces on the bed, then 
slides to the floor with a rattle. 

‘‘T will not give up. I’m only a mosquito, maybe, on their ugly hide, but 
goddamn it, I’ll draw what blood I can.” 

During the cab ride down to the Immigration offices, Janet begins planning 
her next book. Since her research material has no doubt been confiscated by the 
junta, she will have to write a personal memoir, hazy on hard facts, but if she 
works on the prose, she can make it sting. She will dedicate it to Mandi, she 
thinks, then changes her mind. She refuses to make danger be her last gift to 
her daughter. 

Picking up her red card turns out to be easy and anti-climatic. Two clerks 
look at her passport, one asks her to sign various documents. In front of the pair 
Janet promises, quite sincerely, that she will refrain from attempting to overthrow 
the British government. The first clerk hands her a packet of paper documents 
and the small red card, laminated in plastic. 

‘*Keep this with you at all times,’’ he says. ‘‘And your passport, I suppose. 
We’ve not had any guide lines on that, but you might as well.”’ 

‘**Thanks, then, I will.’’ 

When she leaves the building, Janet finds herself thinking of her mother, of 
her mother’s house up in Goldust, her nephew’s house, now. It was a wonderful 
place to be a child, that house, with the mountains hanging so close and the big 
trees all round. She remembers hunting for lizards in rock walls and rescuing 
birds from her mother’s cats, remembers thunderstorms bursting and booming 
over the high mountains as well as drowsy days of sun and the scent of pine. 
What if she had never left the mountains? What if she’d married Jimmy, the 
boy in high school who loved her, married him and settled down to get pregnant 
the way most girls did up in the mountains, or maybe taken a job in the drugstore 
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till the babies came. She wouldn’t be an exile now, drifting down the streets of 
a city that will never be hers, no matter how much she loves it. She would have 
gone crazy, probably. She reminds herself sharply of that. She always knew 
that she would have to leave Goldust from the day she learned to read and found 
a wider world beyond the hills. 

But Mandi would have been happy in that house. She loved visiting her 
grandmother. Mandi might have been happy living in Goldust, too, safe and 
tucked away from the world. 

Driven by her memories, Janet finds herself drifting to the nearest card phone, 
built into a red plastic slab inside a red plastic kiosk, sheltered from the sound 
of traffic plunging past. While she fumbles through her wallet, out the door she 
sees long lawns behind wrought iron fences. It should be safe to call Richie, it 
really should. Why would the authorities bother her nephew, a rural teamster? 
But he might know where Mandi is, he really just might know. 

When Janet slides the card through the slot, she can feel her shoulders tense 
and hunch. With shaking fingers she punches in the code, hears other beeps, 
and then rings. The phone is ringing. By the most slender of all links she’s 
connected again, for this brief moment, to the Sierra, to Goldust, to what was 
once her mother’s house. She can picture the yellow telephone, sitting on Richie’s 
old-fashioned wood slab desk, right next to the pictures of his family in their 
red acrylic frames. Three rings, four—a click, and the room changes. She can 
think of it no other way, that the piece of space at the other end of the line has 
changed, grown larger, as if she could see the shabby wicker furniture, scattered 
with cats. 

“‘Hello.’’ The sound of Richie’s voice brings tears to her eyes. “‘You have 
reached 555-5252. Richie, Allie, and Robert aren’t home right now. Please 
leave us a message, and we'll call you back.”’ 

Another click, a long tone. Janet hesitates, then hangs up fast. She cannot 
risk leaving a message, tangible evidence to some kangaroo court, perhaps, that 
Richie knows a traitor. As she takes her card out of the slot, the names she 
heard finally register. And Robert. Not just Richie’s name, not just his wife’s 
name, but Robert’s name as well. 

‘**He made it to the mountains. Oh thank god.”’ 

Janet reaches for her wallet to put the card away, but her fingers slip on the 
vinyl, and she nearly drops her purse. She glances round: two people have 
queued up to use the phone. Her paranoia stands at the head of the line. What 
are they really, this Pakistani woman in the pale grey suit, this Englishman in 
pinstripes? Agents, maybe? She pretends to drop her purse to gain a little time, 
squats, cooing unheard apologies, collects her things, shoves the card away 
along with the wallet and the handkerchief, her stylus and her notebook, her US 
passport that used to mean so much. With a gulp of breath she stands, settles 
the purse on her shoulder, and lays a hand on the door. The Englishman is 
looking at his watch. The Pakistani woman is studying a tiny address book. 

Janet gulps again, then swings the door wide and steps out. The Pakistani 
woman slips into the booth; the Englishman drifts closer to the door; neither so 
much as look her way as she strides off, heading blindly toward the gate into 
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the park, searching for the safety of green and growing things. In the rising 
wind leafless trees rustle. Out on the ponds ducks glide. Janet smiles at them 
all like an idiot child. Robert ts free, will most likely stay that way, because 
indeed, the junta have no reason to hunt him down, the apolitical artist, the 
popular teacher of the least political subject in the world. 

But no news of Mandi. She watches the ducks glide back and forth, the midges 
hovering at the water’s edge, while she tries to make up her mind once and for 
all. Will she dare call Richie again? It was stupid of her to endanger him at all, 
stupid and selfish. At least if the military police do try to trace that call, all 
they'll get is the number of a public phone near Green Park. My daughter. | 
don’t dare call my daughter. She doesn’t want me to. She feels her joy at 
Robert’s safety crumple like a piece of paper in a fist. She sobs, staring at an 
alien lawn, at the roots of alien trees. Overhead white clouds pile and glide as 
the wind picks up strong. 


Rain falls in curtains, twisting across the Thames. In yellow slickers men bend 
and haul, throw and pile sandbags in a levee six bags across and as high as they 
can make it. The thin yellow line, Janet thinks to herself. In a slicker of her 
own she stands on the RiverBus dock and watches a red lorry, heaped with 
sandbags, drive down the grey street toward the workers. Struggling with a bent 
umbrella Vi scurries to join her. Drops gleam in her pale blonde hair. 

‘*Dr Richards tells me you got your red card.”’ 

‘*Yesterday morning, yeah. There apparently wasn’t any problem. Just the 
usual bureaucracy stuff. The guy who needed to sign the red card was on 
vacation. That’s all.’’ 

‘*That’s super.”’ 

‘‘Well, yeah. I’m glad, of course.’’ Janet turns away to watch the men un- 
loading the lorry. “‘I wasn’t looking forward to being deported and thrown in 
prison.”’ 

‘*We wouldn’t a let that happen. Me and the girls, we'd a thought of something. 
Hidden you out, y'know? here and there. There’s a lot of us, y’know, all over 
this bleeding island. Girls like me and Rach and Mary and the lot. We think 
you’re super, y’ know, we really do, and we’re networked.”’ 

‘‘Do you?’’ For a moment Janet cannot speak. She recovers herself with a 
long swallow. ‘Thanks. I’m kind of glad I don’t have to take you up on that.”’ 

‘** *Course not. It wouldn’t a been any fun.’’ Vi grins, a twisted little smile. 
‘*But you’ve got the asylum, so it doesn’t matter, right?”’ 

‘*Right. But tell everyone I really appreciate it.”’ 

“*T will, don’t worry. Look.’’ Vi pauses for a glance round. ‘‘We’ve got the 
feed working. Is there anything you want us to search for?”’ 

I could ask them to get Mandi’s number. I bet they could. Piece of cake, 
breaking into a military phone book. Yet she cannot ask, her mouth seems 
paralysed. What if they find the number, what if she calls only to have Mandi 
cut her off, what if Mandi makes it clear, undeniably once and for finally all 
that she never ever wants her mother to call again? Vi is waiting, smiling a 
little. Janet could ask her. They’d find the number, she and Harry. 
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‘Well, actually,’’ Janet says. ‘*What I really need is my notes and stuff, all 
my research banks. But the military confiscated my computer, I’m sure of that. 
If it’s not even plugged in, you won’t be able to reach it.”’ 

‘*Oh, I dunno. What if they downloaded everything to some central bank, 
like? I'll bet they’re like the Inquisition was, filing everything away, keeping 
all the heresies nice and tidy.”’ 

‘‘T never thought of that.”’ 

‘*But now, that'll take us a while to figure out. I know, you start writing 
down everything you can remember, file names, codes, anything at all. That’ll 
give us something to match, like, if we find their central banks.”’ Vi grins again. 
‘*And that’s what we’ll want, anyway, their central banks.”’ 

‘*Yeah, I just bet it is.”’ 

‘*And if you think of anything else, you just tell me, and we’ll see what we 
can do.”’ 

“*T will, Vi. Thanks. Thanks a whole lot.’’ 

But she knows now that she’ll never ask for Mandi’s number, knows that 
having it would be too great a temptation to call, to late one night break down 
and punch code only to hear her daughter hang up the handset as fast as she 
can. 

‘‘Bleeding cold out here,’’ Vi says. ‘‘Coming inside?”’ 

‘“‘In a minute.” 

She hears the umbrella rustle, hears Vi walk a few steps off. The girl will 
wait, she supposes, until she decides to go in. Yellow slickers flapping, the 
workmen turn and swing, heaving the sandbags onto the levee. The Thames 
slides by, brown under a grey sky. 

‘‘Riverrun,’’ Janet says. ‘‘These fragments I have shored against my ruins.”’ 

She turns and follows Vi inside. 


RES ERY ts 
Walter Jon Williams 


W 


As the twig is bent, the adage assures us, so the tree inclines. And, as the ingenious 
story that follows makes quite clear, some of the directions in which the tree can 
bend are very surprising indeed... 

Walter Jon Williams was born in Minnesota and now lives in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. His stories have appeared in our Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, and 
Eleventh Annual Collections. His novels include Ambassador of Progress, Knight 
Moves, Hardwired, The Crown Jewels, Voice of the Whirlwind, House of Shards, 
Days of Atonement, and the critically acclaimed Aristoi. His short fiction has been 
gathered in the collection Facets. A new novel, Metropolitian, has just been pub- 
lished. 


Here it is, the white house south of the city on US 51. The Memphis Palace of 
Labor. The district 1s called Whitehaven and is tony, but the Palace itself sits 
on the highway opposite some ugly strip malls, a John Deere dealer, and a 
burger joint. 

It’s a big house made of Tennessee fieldstone, with a portico and a green 
lawn and some little mean shacks out back for the servants. It’s not the sort of 
place you’d expect at all, not for the person who lived there. It’s the sort of 
house a boss would live in. 

There’s a long, long line of mourners out front, stretching from the front door 
across the drive and for half a mile down Highway 51. The harmonies of a black 
gospel choir sound faintly from the interior. 

Join the long, slow line of mourners who file past the coffin. Hear the music 
that rings somehow inside you. 

Remember who the dead man was, and why you're here. 


The boy knows that he had a brother who is just like him, except that he is an 
angel. They were twins—identical twins, because there was the same webbing 
between two of their toes—and the eldest lived and the youngest was born dead. 
And the boy’s Mamma tells him that this fact makes him special, that even 
before he was born, he made his brother an angel. 

But that doesn’t mean that the boy can’t talk to his brother when he wants 
to. His Mamma takes him to the cemetery often, and the two of them sit by the 
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brother’s grave and pray to him and sing songs and tell him everything that 
happened since they last visited. 

The boy likes the cemetery. It’s so much more pleasant than the family’s little 
two-room shanty in East Tupelo, where the wind cries like a wailing haunt 
through the gray clapboard walls and the furniture needs mending and the slop 
bucket under the sink always smells poorly. 

In the cemetery, the boy can always talk to his brother and tell him everything. 
In the cemetery, someone is always bringing flowers. 


Something bad has happened and the boy has lost his Daddy. Men with badges 
came and took him away. He hears new words—there is “‘forgery’’ and ‘‘arrest,”” 
along with a word whose very utterance is an occasion for terror—‘*Parchman.”’ 
Parchman is where Daddy is going, and a man named Orville Bean is sending 
him there. Orville Bean is Daddy’s boss. 

The boy screams and weeps and clings to his Mamma’s leg. The men with 
badges told Mamma that the family has to leave the house. The boy always thought 
the house belonged to Mamma, but now it belongs to Orville Bean. Suddenly the 
gray two-room shack is the most precious thing the boy has ever known. 

Mamma pets him and calls him by his special name, but the boy won’t be 
stilled. Grandpa and Grandma, who have come to help Mamma move the furni- 
ture, watch the boy’s agony with a certain surprise. 

**That Mr. Bean sure is cruel,’’ Grandpa says. “‘Boss don’t have no mercy 
on a working man.”’ 

That night the boy prays to his brother to rescue Daddy, to fly him out of 
Parchman on angels’ wings, but his brother doesn’t answer. 


Mamma’s real name is Satnin, though everyone else calls her Gladys. She and 
the boy are never apart. She won’t let the boy do anything that might hurt him, 
like swim or dive, or play with other children outside of Mamma’s sight. He 
sleeps with Satnin every night so that nothing can harm him. 

Satnin teaches him things to keep him safe. He learns to touch iron after he 
sees a black cat, and that if you have a spell cast on you, you can take the spell 
off with a Jack, which is a red cloth filled with coal dust and dirt and a silver 
dime. The boy learns that most dreams aren’t true but that some are, and that 
Satnin’s dreams are almost always true. When she dreams about something bad 
that’s going to happen, she’ll do something to prevent it, like make a cake, with 
special ingredients, that she’ll feed to a dog to carry the bad luck away. 

After Daddy comes back from Parchman, he gets a job in a war plant in 
Memphis, so he’s home only on weekends. The boy spends all his time with 
his mother. 

When the boy grows old enough for school, his Mamma walks with him to 
school every morning, then home in the afternoon. They still visit the cemetery 
regularly so that the boy can talk to his brother, who is an angel. 

Sometimes the boy thinks he can hear his brother’s voice. ‘‘I will always be 
with you,”’ his brother says. ‘‘! am in Heaven and you are special and I will 
watch out for you always.’”’ 
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* * * 


The boy is a Christian, which is good because when he dies, he will go to 
Heaven and see his brother. The boy and Satnin and Daddy go to the Assembly 
of God Church in East Tupelo, and they sing along with Daddy’s cousin Sayles, 
who is in the choir. The Reverend Smith is a nice, quiet man who teaches the 
boy a few chords on the guitar. 

In the Church, the boy receives his baptism of the spirit and gives away 
everything he owns to other children. His comic books and his bike and all his 
money. His Daddy keeps bringing the bike back, but the boy only gives it away 
again. Finally his Daddy gives up and lets the boy give the bike away for good. 

‘““You are a good boy to give everything away,’’ his brother whispers. ‘‘We 
will live together in Heaven and be happy forever.”’ 


The family moves to Memphis so that Daddy can find work. The boy is sad 
about leaving his brother behind in the cemetery, but his brother tells him that 
he is really in Heaven, not the cemetery, and the boy can still talk to him anytime 
he likes. 

The family lives in the Lauderdale Courts, part of the projects run by the 
Housing Authority. Everyone in the projects works except for Satnin, who spends 
all her time with her boy. Daddy has a job at United Paint, but he can’t earn 
too much or the Housing Authority will make the family move. 

‘They never let a workingman get ahead,’’ he says. 

The boy goes to Humes High School, where he’s in the ninth grade. Mamma 
still walks him to and from school every day, but the boy has his own bed now, 
and he sleeps alone. He has nightmares almost every night and doesn’t know 
why. 

Sometimes he takes his guitar outside to the steps of the Lauderdale Courts 
and sings. People from the projects always stop what they’re doing and form a 
half circle around him and listen. It’s as if they’re bewitched. Their staring 
makes the boy so self-conscious that he sings only after dark, so that he doesn’t 
have to see the way they look at him. 

He looks in the mirror and sees this little cracker kid in overalls, nothing he 
wants to be. He tries to make what he sees better. One time he has Satnin give 
his fine, blond hair a permanent. Another time he cuts his hair off except for a 
Mohawk strip down the middle. 

One day, during summer vacation, the boy goes to the picture show and sees 
The City Across the River, with a new actor named Tony Curtis. He watches 
entranced at the story of the poor working kids who belong to a gang called the 
‘‘Amboy Dukes,’’ and who wear flashy clothes and have their hair different 
from anyone the boy has ever seen. Tony Curtis’s hair is perfect, long and shiny, 
winged on the sides, with a curl in the front and upturned in back. He talks in 
a funny jivey way, singsong, almost like he has his own language. It’s like the 
language the boy’s brother speaks in dreams. 

The boy watches the movie three times. 

Next day he goes to a hairdresser. He knows he’ll never get the haircut he 
wants in a barbershop. ‘‘Give me that Tony Curtis cut,”’ he says to the astonished 
beautician. The boy describes what he wants and the beautician tells him the 
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cut is called a D.A. The beautician cuts his hair, but she warns him that his 
blond hair is too fine to stay in the shape he wants it, and sells him a tin of 
Royal Crown Pomade. The pomade darkens his hair by several shades but keeps 
it in place and makes it gleam. 

The only place the boy can think to find the right clothes is on Beale Street. 
It’s in the colored part of town where people are killed every week, then carried 
away so their bodies will be found somewhere else. The boy is a little nervous 
going there alone, but it’s daylight and it looks safe enough, and as he walks 
down the street, he can see colored men dressed just as he wants to be, in raw- 
silk jackets dyed lime green or baby blue, with Billy Eckstine collars worn 
turned up. 

The boy finds what he wants in Lansky Brothers’ store. Pleated, shiny-black 
pants worn high on the floating ribs, with red or yellow seams. Double-breasted 
jackets in glowing colors, with huge vents and sparkles in them, big enough to 
move around in. 

He spends all his money at Lansky Brothers. 

Next time he looks in the mirror, he likes what he sees. 

Maybe everyone in Heaven looks like this. 


In his nightmares, the boy is surrounded by enemies, all of them jeering and 
laughing at him. He fights them, lashing out with his fists, and often wakes with 
smarting knuckles from having jumped out of bed and punched the wall. 

When the nightmares come true, he doesn’t fight. He can’t—there are too 
many of them, the biggest, toughest kids in school, surrounding him and calling 
him names. They say he dresses like a nigra pimp. They call him a sissy, a 
queer. He doesn’t quite know what a queer is, but he knows it’s bad. They 
threaten to cut his hair off. They knock him around every day, a jeering circle 
of crackers in overalls with muscles bulging out of their plaid shirts—they’re 
everything the boy wants to get away from, everything he doesn’t want to be. 

In his dreams, he fights back, screaming wildly, sometimes running out of 
the apartment and into the hall-way before he wakes. His mother makes him a 
charm to wear around his neck, a charm that smells of asafoetida and has a 
black-cat bone in it, but it doesn’t keep the dreams away. His mother says he 
gets it from his father, who also has bad nightmares from time to time. 

One day the other boys are pushing him around in the toilets. The air is blue 
with tobacco smoke. The boy has been bounced into the walls a few times and 
is being held in a headlock by one football lineman while another waves a pair 
of shears and threatens to cut his hair. 

‘I'd stop that if I were you.’’ The voice comes from a newcomer, a big kid 
with a Yankee accent and the thick neck of an athlete. He’s got a big jaw and 
a look that seems a little puzzling and unbalanced, as if his eyes are pointing in 
slightly different directions. His name is Schmidt and he’s just transferred here 
from Detroit. 

‘*You cut his hair,’” Schmidt says, “‘you better cut mine, too.’ 

The big kids drop the boy and stand aside and mumble. The boy straightens 
his clothes and tries to thank Schmidt for intervening. 

‘*Call me Leon,’’ the big boy says. 
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The boy and Leon become friends. Leon plays guitar a little and sings, and 
the two of them go together to a party. Leon sings a Woody Guthrie song, and 
the boy plays accompaniment. Then the boy turns all the lights off, so he won’t 
get self-conscious, and sings an Eddie Arnold tune, *‘Won’t You Tell Me, Molly 
Darling.’’ All the party noise stops as the other kids listen. The boy finishes the 
tune. 

““Your turn,’’ he says to Leon. 

‘‘Brother,’’ Leon says, ‘‘no way I’m gonna follow that.”’ 

The boy sings all night, with Leon strumming accompaniment and singing 
harmony. The darkness is very friendly. The other kids listen in silence except 
for their applause. 

Maybe, he thinks, this is what Heaven is like. 


Leon is an orphan. His father died in a strike against Henry Ford just after he 
was born, and he’d moved South after his mother married again, this time to a 
truck driver whose outfit was based in Memphis. 

Hearing the story of Leon’s father dying after a beating by Ford strikebreakers, 
the boy hears an echo of his grandfather’s voice: Boss don’t have no mercy on 
a workingman. 

Leon is always reading. The boy never had a friend who read before. The 
authors seem very intimidating, with names like Strachey and Hilferding and 
Sternberg. 

‘*You heard Nat Dee yet?’’ Leon asks. He turns his radio to WDIA. He has 
to turn up the volume because WDIA broadcasts at only two hundred and fifty 
watts. 

The voice the boy hears is colored and talks so fast the boy can barely make 
out the words. He’s announcing a song by Bukka White, recorded in Parchman 
Prison in Mississippi. 

Parchman Prison, the boy thinks. 

Nat Dee’s voice is a little difficult, but the boy understands the music very 
well. 


The singer launches himself at the microphone stand like it’s his worst enemy. 
He knocks it down and straddles it, grabbing it near the top as if he’s wringing 
its neck. He wears a pink see-through blouse and a blazing pink suit with black 
velvet trim. His eyes are made ghostly with mascara and heavy green eye shadow. 
He’s playing the Gator Bowl in front of fourteen thousand people. 

The second he appeared, a strange sound went up, a weird keening that sent 
hairs crawling on the necks of half the men in the audience. The sound of 
thousands of young girls working themselves into a frenzy. 

The sound sometimes makes it difficult for the singer to hear his band, but 
he can always turn and see them solid behind him, Leon mimicking the Scotty 
Moore guitar arrangements from the records, Bill Black slapping bass, and 
drummer D.J. laying down the solid beat that the singer’s music thrives on. 

The singer has finally wrung the mike stand into submission. He rears back 
perilously far, right on the edge of balance, and he hops forward with little 
thrusts of his polished heels, holding the mike stand up above his head like a 
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jazzman wailing sax. He thrusts his pelvis right at the audience, and the long 
rubber tube he’s stuck down his pants in front is perfectly outlined by the taut 
fabric. 

The eerie sound that rises from the audience goes up in intensity, in volume. 
State police in front of the stage are flinging little girls back as they try to rush 
forward. All over the South, people are denouncing his act as obscene. 

Incredibly, the singer is only one of the half-dozen opening acts for Hank 
Snow. But some of the other performers, the Davis Sisters and the Wilbur 
Brothers, complain that they can’t follow him onstage, so he was given the 
coveted slot just before the intermission. 

After the recess, the headliners Slim Whitman and Hank Snow will step 
onstage and try to restore the program to some kind of order. Some nights they 
have their work cut out for them. 

The singer still has nightmares every night. Satnin persuaded him to hire his 
cousins, Gene and Junior Smith, to sleep in the same room with him and keep 
him from injuring himself. 

When the singer finishes his act, he’s soaked in sweat. He grins into the mike, 
tosses his head to clear his long hair from his eyes, speaks to the audience. 
‘Thank you, ladies and gentlemen,’’ he says. Then he gives a wink. ‘‘Girls,”’ 
he promises, “‘I’ll see you backstage.”’ 

The screaming doubles in volume. The singer waves good-bye and starts to 
head off, and then out of the slant of his eye, he sees the line of state cops go 
down before an avalanche of little girls as if they were made of cardboard. 

The singer runs for it, his terrified band at his heels. He dives down into the 
tunnels under the Gator Bowl, where the concrete echoes his pursuers’ shrill 
screams. The flimsy door to his dressing room doesn’t keep them out for a 
second. His cousins Gene and Junior Smith go down fighting. The terrified 
singer leaps onto the shower stall, and even there, one frantic girl in white gloves 
and crinolines manages to tear off one of his shoes. The singer stares at her in 
fascination, at the desperate, inhuman glitter in her eyes as she snatches her 
trophy, and he wonders what kind of beast he’s liberated in her, what it is that’s 
just exploded out of all the restraining apparel, the girdle and nylons and starched 
underskirts. 

He doesn’t know quite what it is, but he knows he likes it. 

Eventually reinforcements arrive and the girls are driven out. The dressing 
room looks as if it has been through a hurricane. Junior Smith, a veteran of 
Korea, appears as if he’s just relived Porkchop Hill. The singer limps on one 
shoe and one pink sock as he surveys the damage. 

Leon wanders in, clutching his guitar. The band’s first impulse had been to 
protect their instruments rather than their singer. 

‘‘T wouldn’t make no more promises to them girls,’’ Leon says. He talks more 
Southern every day. 

Hank Snow arrives with a bottle of Dr Pepper in his hand. One of his business 
associates is with him, a bald fat man who carries an elephant-headed cane. 

‘*T never seen nothing like it,’’ Snow says. ‘‘Boy, you’re gonna go far in this 
business if your fans don’t kill you first.” 

*‘Junior,’’ the singer says, ‘‘see if you can find me a pair of shoes, okay?”’ 
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‘*Sure, boss,’’ Junior says. 

Hank Snow points to the fat man. ‘‘I’d like to introduce a friend of mine— 
he manages Hank Snow Productions for me. Colonel Tom Parker.’’ 

The Colonel has a powerful blue gaze and a grip of iron. He looks at the 
singer in a way that makes him feel uncomfortable—it’s the same look the little 
girl gave him, like he wants more than anyone can say, more than the singer 
can ever give. ‘‘I’ve been hearing a lot about you,’’ the Colonel says. ‘‘Maybe 
you and me can do some business.”’ 


Colonel Parker does the singer a lot of good. He straightens out the tangled 
mess of the singer’s management, puts him under exclusive contract, gets his 
records played north of the Mason-Dixon line, and gets a big advance from RCA 
that lets the singer buy his Satnin a Cadillac. Then he buys several more for 
himself and his band. 

**[ want to look good for this car,’’ Satnin says. ‘‘l’m going to lose some 
weight.”’ 

Suddenly the singer is supporting his whole family. His Daddy quits his job 
and never takes another. Gene and Junior work for him. His Grandmother is 
living with his parents. Sometimes he thinks about it and gets a little scared. 

But mostly he doesn’t have much time to think. He and his band are on 
tour constantly, mostly across the South, their nights spent speeding from one 
engagement to another in a long line of Cadillacs, each one a different color 
and fronted by a half ton of solid chrome. Sometimes the cops stop him, but 
it’s only for autographs. 

‘*That Colonel, he’s a snake-oil salesman for sure,’’ Leon says. He’s sitting 
in the shotgun seat while the singer drives across Georgia at three in the morning. 
‘You better keep an eye on him.”’ 

‘**Ain’t gonna let him cheat me,”’ the singer says. The speedometer reads a 
hundred twenty-five. He laughs. **He sure is good with that hypnotism thing he 
does. Did you see Gene on his hands and knees, barking like a dog?”’ 

Leon gazes at him significantly. *“‘Do me a big favor. Don’t ever let him 
hypnotize you.”’ 

The singer gives him a startled look, then jerks his attention back to the road. 
‘*Can’t hypnotize me any way.”’ he says, thinking of the power of the Colonel’s 
ice-blue eyes. 

**Don’t let him try. He’s done you a lot of good, okay. But that’s just business. 
He doesn’t own you.”’ 

‘*He’s gonna get me a screen test with Hal Wallis.”’ 

‘‘That’s good. But don’t let the Colonel or Wallis or any of those tell you 
what to do. You know best.”’ 


‘ ‘Okay. 9 
‘*You pick your music. You work out the arrangements. You need to insist 
on that, because these other people—’’ Leon waves a hand as if pulling difficult 


ideas out of the air. “‘You’ve got the magic, okay? They don’t even know what 
the magic is. They’re just bosses, and they’ll use you for every dollar you can 
give them.”’ 

‘*Boss don’t have no mercy on a workingman,”’ the singer says. 
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Leon favors him with a smile. ‘‘That’s right, big man. And don’t you forget 


it,” 

The singer buys the big white house out on Highway 51, the place called 
Graceland. Because he’s on the road so much, he doesn’t spend a lot of time 
there. His parents live out back and install a chicken coop and a hog pen so 
they have something to do. 

On the road, he’s learned that he likes the night. He visits the South’s little 
sin towns, Phenix City or Norfolk or Bossier City, cruising for girls he can take 
back to his cheap motel rooms. 

When he’s home in Memphis, there’s no place he can go at night—Beale 
Street is still for colored people. So he has the state cops close off a piece of 
highway for motorcycle racing. He dresses up in his leathers, with his little 
peaked cap, and cranks his panhead Harley to well over a hundred. He does 
incredibly dangerous stunts at high speed—standing up on the foot pegs with 
his hands outstretched, away from the handlebars; reaching out to hold hands 
with the guy he’s racing with. He’s a hairbreadth from death or injury the whole 
time. 

He thinks about the kids in school who called him a sissy, and snarls. When 
he’s wound up the Harley and is howling down the road with the huge engine 
vibrating between his legs, he knows that the cry of wind in his ears is really 
his brother’s voice, calling him home. 


‘‘What is this business?’’ the singer demands. ‘‘Some old burlesque comic? An 
Irish tenor? Performing midgets?’’ 

‘*The Heidelberg Troupe of Performing Midgets.’’ The Colonel grins around 
his cigar. “‘Great act. Know ’em from my carny days.”’ 

‘“*Carny days?’’ Leon asks. *‘What’re you trying to do, turn us into a freak 
show?’’ 

The Colonel scowls at Leon. He knows who’s put the singer up to this. ‘“Why 
should we hire a rock act to open?’’ he says. ‘‘It costs money to hire Johnny 
Cash or Carl Perkins, and all they do is imitations of our boy anyway. We can 
get the vaudeville acts a lot cheaper—hell, they’re happy to have the work.”’ 

‘*They’ll make me look ridiculous,”’ the singer says. His blond hair is dyed 
black for the movies he’s making for Hal Wallis. He wants badly to be the next 
James Dean, but the critics compare him to Sonny Tufts. 

The Colonel chomps down on his cigar again. ‘‘Gotta have opening acts,”’ 
he says. ‘*‘Since nobody’s gonna pay attention to °em anyway, we might as well 
have the cheap ones. More money for the rest of us that way.”’ 

“*That was something—”’ the singer begins. He casts an uneasy look toward 
Leon, then turns back to the Colonel. ‘‘We had an idea. Why do we need 
opening acts at all?”’ 

Puzzlement enters the Colonel’s blue eyes. ‘‘Gotta have ’em,’’ he says. ‘‘The 
marks’ Il feel cheated ’less they get their money’s worth. And you gotta have an 
intermission between the opening acts and the main show so you can sell drinks 
and programs and souvenirs.”’ 

**So we'll give them their money’s worth without an opening act,’’ Leon says. 
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‘‘We’ll just play two sets’ worth of music with an intermission in between.”’ 
He looks at the singer. *“The big man’s willing.”’ 

**Hell, yes,’’ the singer says. 

‘*Save all the money you’d waste on those opening acts,’’ Leon says. ‘‘And 
you don’t have to pay good money to ship a dozen midgets around the country, 
either, 

The Colonel considers this. He looks at the singer. ‘‘ You're really willin’ to 
do this?”’ 

The singer shrugs. ‘‘Sure. I /ike being onstage.” 

**You’ll have to do more than the five or six songs you do now.”’ 

‘*Plenty of songs out there.”’ 

The Colonel’s eyes glitter. Everyone knows he gets kickbacks from writers 
who offer their songs to the singer. He nods slowly. 

“Okay,” he says. ‘“This sure seems worth a thought.”’ 

And then his eyes move to Leon and turn cold. 

Someday there’s going to be an accounting. 


The story in Billboard says that the singer has cut a special deal with the Army, 
that when he’s drafted, he’s going into Special Services and entertain the troops. 
It says he won’t even have to cut his hair. 

It’s an absolute lie. The singer has an understanding with his draft board, 
that’s true, but it’s only that he should get some advance notice if he’s going to 
be called up. 

He hasn’t even had his physical yet. 

‘*Where is this coming from?’’ the singer demands. 

Leon thinks for a moment. *‘This is Billboard, not some fan magazine. They 
must have got the story from somewhere.”’ 

‘“Who could have told them such a thing?”’ 

Leon looks like he wants to say something but decides not to. The singer has 
enough on his mind. 

Satnin is grieved and ailing. She’s turning yellow with jaundice and nobody 
knows why. Her weight keeps going up in spite of the dozens of diet pills she 
takes every day. When her boy isn’t with her, she stays drunk all the time. The 
thought of her mortality makes the singer frantic with anxiety. 

The story about the draft keeps getting bigger. When the singer goes on tour, 
reporters ask him about the Army all the time. He can’t figure out what’s getting 
them so stirred up. 

He keeps in touch with Memphis by phone. And when Satnin goes into a 
hospital, he cancels the tour and is on the next train. 

She rallies a bit when she sees her boy. But within twenty-four hours, she 
fails and dies. 

The next sound that comes from her hospital room is even more eerie than 
the sound of the singer’s massed fans. Hospital personnel and bystanders stop, 
listen in rising horror, then flee. 

The family is keening over Satnin. It’s an Appalachian custom, and the good 
burghers of Memphis have never heard such a thing. The singer’s powerful voice 
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rises, dominates the rest of his family, his wails of grief echoing down the 
corridor. Waiting outside, Leon can feel the hairs rise on his neck. It’s the most 
terrifying thing he’s ever heard. 

The funeral takes place in the big house on Highway 51. It’s a circus. The 
gates are open, and strangers wander around the house and grounds and take 
things. The Colonel tries to keep order, but nobody listens to him. Reporters 
take the best seats at the service and snap pictures of everything. 

The singer is frantic and crazed with grief. He keeps dragging people over to 
admire Satnin in her coffin. He spends hours talking to the corpse in some 
language of his own. Leon calls for a doctor to give him a sedative, but the 
doctor can’t make it through the mass of people waiting outside the gates. The 
crowds are so huge that the state police have to close the highway. 

At the funeral, the singer throws himself into the grave and demands to be 
buried with his Mamma. His friends have to drag him away. 

Unbelievably, a reporter chooses this moment to ask the singer about the 
Army. The singer stares in disbelief. 

‘*Ain’t gonna go in no Army!”’ he shouts, and then his friends pull him away 
to his limousine. The doctor finally arrives and puts him to sleep. 

The next day, there are headlines. 


‘*We ain’t at war,’’ the singer says. ‘‘Why does anyone care about the damn 
Army anyway? Why cain’t they leave a man alone?”’ 

It’s two days since the funeral, and the singer has spent the intervening 
time in a drugged stupor. He sits in a huge velour-covered chair in a room 
swathed in red velvet. Newspapers open to their screaming headlines surround 
his chair. 

*‘Somebody’s planting these stories,’’ Leon tells him. ‘‘We all know that. 
And if you think about it, you know who it’s got to be.”’ 

The singer just stares at him with drug-dulled eyes. 

**The Colonel,’’ Leon says. ‘‘It’s got to be the Colonel.”’ 

The singer thinks about it. ‘‘Don’t make no sense,’’ he says. ‘‘Colonel don’t 
make no money when I’m in the service.”’ 

**But he gets control,’’ Leon says. “You can’t look after your affairs if you’re 
away. You'll have to put him in charge of everything and trust him. He’ll have 
to renegotiate your RCA contract, your movie contract. When you get back, 
he’ll be the one in charge.”’ 

The singer stares at him and says nothing. 

**He’s just some goddam carnival barker, brother,’’ Leon says. ‘‘All he does 
now is arrange your bookings—anyone can do that. He isn’t even a real colonel. 
He just wants to be the boss in the big house and keep you working in his cotton 
fields for the rest of your life.’’ 

‘Orville Bean,’’ the singer says. Leon doesn’t understand, but this doesn’t 
stop him. 

‘“*And you don’t need the damn Army,”’ Leon says. ‘‘All it does is protect 
bosses like the Colonel and their money. What’s the Army ever done for you?”’ 

‘*Ain’t gonna go in no Army,”’ the singer says. 
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‘*The draft board has to call you up after all this. The newspapers won’t let 
them do anything else. What’re you gonna tell ’em?’’ 

‘*Have the Colonel work out something.”’ 

“The Colonel wants you in the Army.”’ 

The singer closes his eyes and lolls his head back in the big velour chair. He 
wishes everyone would go away and leave him alone. He strains his mind, trying 
to find an answer. 

Make the Colonel do what you want. 

The singer starts awake. He’s heard the voice plainly, but he knows Leon 
hasn’t spoken. 

He realizes it was his brother’s voice, calling to him from the Beyond. 


The singer calls the Colonel on the phone and tells him that if he receives his 
draft notice, the first thing he’ll do is fire Thomas Andrew Parker. The Colonel 
is Staggered. 

He says it’s too late. The singer only repeats his demand and hangs up. 

He manages to avoid seeing the Colonel for another week, and then the 
Colonel comes anyway. The singer agrees to meet him and wishes that Leon 
wasn’t in town visiting his mom. 

The Colonel walks into the den, leaning hard on his elephant-head cane, and 
drops heavily into a chair. He looks pale and sweaty and he keeps massaging 
his left arm. He explains that he’s talked to every man on the draft board, that 
public opinion is forcing them to call the singer up. The Colonel has offered 
them colossal bribes, but it appears they’re all honest citizens. 

‘*Ain’t changed my mind,”’ the singer says. ‘‘You keep me out of the Army, 
or you and me are through.”’ 

“*T can’t,’’ the Colonel protests. His powerful blue eyes are hollow. 

‘*Then you and me are finished the second that notice gets here.’’ 

‘‘Listen. There’s a chance. The medical—’’ the Colonel starts, and then he 
gasps, his mouth open, and clutches at his left arm. His mouth works and he 
doesn’t say anything. 

Heart attack. His brother’s voice. Don’t do anything. 

The singer knows the Colonel already had a heart attack a few years ago. 
He’s old and fat and deserves exactly what he’s going to get. 

The Colonel’s eyes plead with the singer. The singer just watches him. The 
Colonel begins moving slowly, his hand reaching for the elephant-head cane 
he’s propped against a table. 

Take the cane, the angel voice says. The singer takes the cane and holds it 
while the Colonel topples off his chair and starts to crawl toward the door. And 
then the Colonel falls over and doesn’t move anymore. 

‘*Ain’t gonna have no more bosses,’’ the singer says. 


‘*‘Not gonna fight for no rich people,’’ the singer says to reporters. 

He doesn’t give a damn about the firestorm that follows. He takes his motorcy- 
cle out onto the highways and blasts along at full speed and tries to listen to 
what his brother is telling him. 

Leon tells him a lot, too. He reads him passages from a book called Capital. 
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He explains about workers and bosses and how bosses make money by exploiting 
workers. It’s everything the singer ever learned from his family, from his days 
as a truck driver after high school. Leon explains how he’s a Marxist-Leninist. 
‘‘Isn’t that the same as a Communist?’’ the singer asks. Leon’s answer is 
long and involved and has a lot of historical digressions. But the angel voice 
that whispers inside the singer speaks simple sense: 
Doesn't matter what people call it, it only matters that it’s true. 


There are bonfires out on Highway 51 now, the singer’s records going up in 
flames. To the American public it looks as if their worst fears are confirmed, 
that the singer, driving girls into a sexual frenzy with his degenerate Negro 
music, is an agent of Moscow as well as of Satan. Outside the gate of the house 
are weeping girls begging him to repent. His brother’s grave in East Tupelo is 
vandalized, so the singer has both his brother’s body and Satnin’s exhumed and 
reburied at Graceland. 

Every booking has been canceled. The movie contract is gone. The singer 
doesn’t care, because for the first time in his life, the nightmares are gone and 
he can sleep at night. The singer is going to Party meetings and making the 
members nervous, because crowds of reporters are still following him around 
and snapping pictures of everyone. 

Johnny Cash and Jerry Lee Lewis tell anyone who’ll listen that they’re country 
singers. Ricky Nelson starts covering Dean Martin tunes. Little Richard goes 
into the church. Rock and roll is finished. 

‘*Plenty of bookings in Europe, comrade,’’ Leon says. 

So the singer plays Europe, but he’s playing clubs, not auditoriums or stadi- 
ums. His Daddy and Grandma stay home and take care of his house. The singer’s 
European audiences are a strange mixture of teenage girls and thin intellectuals 
who wear glasses and smoke cigarettes. Gene and Junior Smith are still with 
him, protecting him from fanatics who might want to hurt him, or the strange, 
intense people who want to discourse on the class origins of his appeal. It seems 
to the singer that the Left doesn’t understand rock and roll. Leon calmly says 
that sooner or later, they’ll figure it out. 

All the professional songwriters who kept him supplied with material are long 
gone. So are Scotty and the others who helped with the arrangements. He picks 
his own tunes. He has a new band, working-class British kids who worship the 
ground he walks on. The Party wants him to sing folk songs and songs about 
the Struggle. He obliges, but he rocks them up, and that doesn’t seem to please 
them, so he just goes back to singing the blues. 

He records in little studios in Italy and Germany that are even more primitive 
than the Sun studio in Memphis. He teaches them a trick or two—he knows 
how to create the Sun sound by putting a second mike behind his head and 
arranging for a slight delay between the two to produce Sam Phillips’ trademark 
echo effect. 

The records are carried into America in the holds of freighters. There’s a 
surprising demand for them. There’s even a story in the papers about a Navy 
sailor courtmartialed for having some of his 45s in his locker. 

His voice fills out. He’s got three and a half octaves and he uses them bril- 
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liantly—his chest voice is powerful and evocative, his high notes clear and 
resonant. He wishes he had a bigger audience now that he knows so much more 
about the music. 

Don’t matter who listens so long as you sing it right, his brother says. The 
singer knows his brother always speaks the truth. 


The singer is appalled by his tour of the East. It’s taken him forever to get 
permission, and he’s succeeded only because some kind of propaganda coup is 
necessary. Comrade Khrushchev has just built a wall in Berlin to keep out 
American spies, and he’s demanded solidarity from Socialists everywhere. 

Still, the singer can’t believe the people he’s got opening for him. Jugglers. 
Trained seals. A couple of clowns. A drill team from the Czech Army, and a 
couple of folk-singers so old and so drunk they can barely stagger onto the stage 
every night. 

At least there are no midgets. 

With the tour is a platoon of big men in baggy pants and bulky jackets, 
supposedly there to protect the singer from counterrevolutionaries, but all they 
really do is insulate the singer from anyone in the countries he’s touring. 

Just like Colonel Parker, his brother whispers. 

The audiences are polite, but clearly they like the jugglers best. The singer 
works like hell to win them over, but his real fans, the young people, seem to 
be excluded. At one point his rage explodes, and in the middle of a song he 
turns to Leon and screams, ‘‘Look what you've got me into!’ 

Leon doesn’t respond. He knows there’s nothing he can say. 

When the singer returns to the West, he announces he’s leaving the Party. 
His remaining audiences get smaller. 

But he’s singing better than ever. He gets together with French and British 
blues fanatics, men with huge collections of vinyl bought from American sailors, 
and he listens carefully. He knows how to take a minor tune, a B-side or a 
neglected work, and reinvent it, jack it up and rock it till it cries with power 
and glows like neon. And people with names like Dylan and Farina cross the 
Atlantic to meet with him, to tell him how much he means to them. 

He doesn’t abandon the Left. He studies Marx and Gandhi and Strachey and 
Hilferding. He leads his band and followers in discussion groups and self- 
criticism sessions, American hill people and Yorkshire kids educating themselves 
in revolution. Leon suggests inviting others to run the meetings, intellectuals, 
but the singer doesn’t like the idea. 

Years pass. The singer’s audiences grow older. He’s disappointed that the 
young girls are gone, that he can’t tease them and drive them mad with the way 
he moves. 

And then rock and roll is back, exploding out of the sweaty-walled European 
clubs where it’s been living all these years, blasting into the minds and hearts 
of a newer, younger generation. 

For the first time in years, the singer hears his brother’s voice: Now’s your 


time. 
* * OX 
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The singer runs onto the stage, drops onto his knees as he passes the mike, 
slides across half the stage. He looks at the girls in the audience from under his 
taunting eyelids. 

‘“‘Well. . .’’ he intones. 

The eerie sound comes up from the audience again, adolescent girls in the 
thrall of a need they can’t explain. The singer had forgotten how much he missed 
them. 


“Well. ..’’ he sings again, as if he’s forgotten where he was. The wail goes 
up again. 

When he finally gets around to singing, he thinks he can hear his brother on 
harmony. 


Most of his new audience isn’t familiar with the old material, with the old 
songs and moves—it’s all spanking new to them. And the new material is good, 
written by Lennon and McCartney and Dylan and Richards and Jagger, all of 
them offering their best in homage to their idol. They swarm into his recording 
sessions to sing backup or strum out chords. He isn’t as popular as he once 
was—there’s still a lot of resistance, and he doesn’t get much airplay and is 
never invited to appear on television—but his new fans think the American 
Legion pickets outside his concerts are quaint, and his old fans have never 
forgotten him. 

He hasn’t forgotten much either. He remembers who shunned him, who 
helped when the chips were down. The few who dared to support him in 
public. He works to advance the Struggle. He not only marches with Dr. 
King, he gives him a bright yellow Cadillac so he doesn’t have to march at 
all. He directs public scorn at the Vietnam War. FBI men in dark suits and 
hats follow him around and tap his phones. They can’t do anything to him 
because he’s never done anything illegal—in the confusion of the headlines 
and statements and his jump to Europe, his local draft board never actually 
issued his induction notice. 

Outnumbering the FBI are the fans who camp outside his house, living there 
just as they did a decade before, people who seem to have a tenuous existence 
only in the singer’s shadow. It’s as if he’s their god, the only thing that gives 
them meaning. 

Only one way to become a god, his brother whispers. 

He knows what his brother means. 

When Dr. King comes to Memphis, it’s only natural for the singer to climb 
on his bike and pay a courtesy call. 

Maybe the magic will work one last time. 


What was he doing on the balcony, exactly? Demonstrating his moves, jumping 
around, playing the clown for his bewildered host? Or was there a whisper in 
his ear, a soft murmur that told him exactly where the bullet would be found as 
it hissed through the air? 

Bleeding, both lungs punctured, he shoves the confused Dr. King into the 
motel room and to safety. He falls, coughing blood, his moist breath whistling 
through the hole in his side. 
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King remembers, forever afterward, the peculiar inward look on the singer’s 
face as he dies. 

The singer remembers his baptism of the spirit, the way he gave everything 
away. Now he’s giving everything away again. He hears his brother’s voice. 

Welcome, his brother says, to where we can live forever. 


You stand with the long line of mourners as it files up to the big white house. 
The singer’s will was a surprise: there’s an education foundation, and the house 
is to be renamed the Memphis Palace of Labor. It will become a library and 
center for research on labor issues. 

File through a series of rooms on your way to view the coffin. Rooms so 
strangely decorated that they’re like a window into the singer’s mind. The Joe 
Hill room, the Gandhi room, the Karl Marx room. A pink bust of Marx sits in 
a shrine in the corner of his chamber, flanked by smoked-mirror glass and red- 
velvet curtains. Joe Hill—a life-sized statue of a noble-looking man in a cap 
and bib overalls—gazes defiantly at the scarlet velour walls of his chamber and 
at a piano gilded with what appears to be solid gold. 

You have the feeling that the staid trustees of the foundation will redecorate 
at the first chance they get. 

The singer lies in state under a portrait of the wizened figure of Gandhi, in a 
room whose walls seem to be upholstered in white plastic. Dr. King is chief 
mourner and speaks the eulogy. A choir from a local black church mourns softly, 
then spits fire. The crowd claps and stamps in answer. 

And at last the moment comes when the huge bronze coffin is closed and the 
singer, Jessie Garon Presley, is carried out to be laid to rest in the garden. On 
his one side is his Mamma, and on the other his twin, Elvis, with whom he will 
live forever. 


CALIFORNIA DREAMER 


Mary Rosenblum 


vW 


One of the most popular and prolific of the new writers of the 90s, Mary Rosenblum 
made her first sale in 1990 to Asimov's Science Fiction, and has since become a 
mainstay of that magazine, and one of its most frequent contributors, with almost 
twenty sales there to her credit; her linked series of *‘Drylands’’ stories have proved 
to be one of the magazine’s most popular series. She has also sold to The Magazine 
of Fantasy & Science Fiction, Pulphouse, New Legends, and elsewhere. Her first 
novel, The Drylands, appeared in 1993 to wide critical acclaim, winning the presti- 
gious Compton Crook Award for Best First Novel of the year; it was followed in 
short order by her second novel, Chimera. A third novel, The Stone Garden, was 
published late in 1994, and she has finished a fourth novel. Coming up soon is her 
first short-story collection, Synthesis and Other Stories. A graduate of Clarion West, 
Mary Rosenblum lives with her family in Portland, Oregon. 

In the tough-minded, compassionate, and deceptively quiet story that follows, she 
examines the seemingly simple idea that what something is worth depends on what 
you're willing to pay for it—and the fact that some of those prices can go very high 
indeed... 


The relief boat came once a week. This morning it had been a sturdy salmon 
fisher, hired down from Oregon. The crew had unloaded the usual relief supplies; 
canned milk and shrink-wrapped cheese, cans of peanut butter and stuff like 
that. It had unloaded mail. 

Mail. Letters. Junk mail, for God’s sake. No power yet, no telephones, 
but the US Postal Service had come through. Neither rain nor snow nor 
earthquake . . . Ellen struggled to swallow the hurting lump in her throat as 
she walked slowly homeward. Back on the beach—the new, Wave-scoured 
beach—people were sorting through envelopes and catalogues and cards. 
Crying and laughing. Britty Harris had gone into hysterics over a postcard 
from her vacationing brother. Wish you were here, he had scrawled on the 
back of a glossy picture of Fisherman’s Wharf. 

Wish you were here. Neither Fisherman’s Wharf nor her brother were there 
anymore. 

There had been no ghost mail from Rebecca. The lump swelled, threatening 
to turn into more tears. Ellen ducked her head and walked faster. Her shadow 
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stretched seaward; a tall, thin caricature of herself. Perhaps she was becoming 
a caricature; turned hollow and surreal by the force of the Quake. Changed. 

Beanpole, Rebecca had called her, and said, Why can’t I be thin like you? at 
least once a week. Then Ellen would tell her to quit eating so much junk food 
and Rebecca would call her a Jewish mother and they would both laugh, because 
Scandinavian-blonde Ellen had grown up Catholic, and Rebecca was Jewish. It 
had been a ritual between them—a lightly spoken touchstone of love. As she 
turned up the walkway to the house, the unshed tears settled into Ellen’s stomach, 
hard as beach pebbles. 

It was a cottage, more than a house. Weathered gray shingles, weathered gray 
roof. Rebecca’s house, because she’d always wanted to live near the sea, even 
though she had called it ours. Scraggly geraniums bloomed in a pot on the tiny 
front porch. The pot—generic red earthenware—was cracked. Ellen had watched 
it crack, clinging to this very railing as the earth shuddered and the house groaned 
in a choir of terrifying voices. 

Earthquake, Ellen had thought in surprise. That’s not supposed to happen 
here. 

They’d heard it was the Big One on Jack’s generator-run radio. But it was 
only after the relief boats started coming that they got to see the news photos 
of San Francisco and L.A. Ellen stomped sand from her shoes on the three 
wooden steps, went inside. A long worktable filled half of the single main room. 
Boxes of beads, feathers, and assorted junk cluttered the floor, and unfinished 
collages leaned against the wall. Rebecca’s workspace. Rebecca’s life. The room 
looked . . . unfamiliar. The Quake had changed everything, had charged the air 
with something like electricity. Angles and familiar lines looked sharp and 
strange and new, as if the unleashed force had transformed flowerpots and people 
and houses on some subtle, molecular scale. 

Ellen set the bundled mail down on the stained formica of the kitchen counter 
and worked one of the rubber bands loose. Bank statements. Mail order cata- 
logues, bright with spring dresses and shoes. A sale flyer from an art supply 
dealer. The second rubber band snapped as Ellen slid her fingers beneath it. The 
unexpected sting filled her eyes with tears. They spilled over and ran down her 
cheeks. She sobbed once. clutching the stupid, useless envelopes, fighting the 
tide that would rise up if she let it, and sweep her away. 

Mail. It meant that Rebecca was dead. Ellen’s tears made round, wrinkled 
spots on a glossy sportswear catalogue. All these endless weeks, she had told 
herself that Rebecca had survived, had cowered in the safety of some doorway 
or park while San Francisco dissolved in rubble and flame. She had told herself 
that Rebecca was in some schoolhouse shelter, frantic with worry because she 
couldn't call. As long as Ellen believed this—as long as she really—believed— 
then, Rebecca was alive. 

How could you believe in a miracle, with a sportswear catalogue in your 
hands? 

I have never lived without Rebecca, Ellen thought in terror. 

That wasn’t quite true. She had passed through childhood without Rebecca, 
had only met her in college. Rebecca had been struggling through art-majors’ 
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bio, as it was called. Ellen had helped her, because she was a bio major and 
Rebecca’s outraged frustration made her laugh. You need someone to take care 
of you, Ellen had said lightly. They had moved in together a month later. Fifteen 
years ago. Ellen looked up at the cupboard above the sink. 

The bottle of pills was up there, on the top shelf behind the glasses, with the 
aspirin and antacids. Sleeping pills, prescribed for Rebecca years ago, after she 
hurt her knee skiing. Would Ellen die if she took them all? She had a hard time 
swallowing capsules. They would stick to the back of her throat; hard, gelatinous 
lumps of oblivion. She would have to drink glasses of water to get them down. 

Someone knocked on the door. 

Rebecca? The traitorous rush of hope made her dizzy. *‘Coming 
the door open. 

“‘Mom’s sick.’’ A girl stared up at her, dirty-faced, tousle-headed; a stranger. 
‘‘Please come.’’ 

Not Rebecca. ‘‘Who are you?’’ Ellen said numbly. ‘‘Where did you come 
from?’’ 

‘*!’m Beth. Our car ran out of gas and we got lost. Please hurry.”’ 

Ellen blinked at the girl. Eleven? Twelve? Gawky and blonde, but you noticed 
her eyes first. They were a strange color; depthless blue. like the sky after sunset. 

‘*All right.’’ Ellen sighed and stepped out onto the porch. ‘“Take me to your 
mom.”’ 

The girl turned unhesitatingly inland, trotting up through the scraggly spring 
grass toward the forested ridge above the cottage. ‘* Wait a minute.”’ Ellen called. 
but the girl didn’t slow down, didn’t even look back. Ellen hesitated, then ducked 
her head and broke into a run, was panting after only a dozen uphill yards. 
because Rebecca had min every morning and Ellen hadn't. 

The girl crouched in the tree shadows, cradling a woman in her arms. The 
woman’s face was flushed and she breathed in short. raspy breaths. Her hair 
stuck to her face, dark and stringy, as if she had been sweating, but when Ellen 
touched her cheek, her skin felt hot and dry. 

**‘How long has your mother been sick?’’ Ellen asked the girl. 

‘*A couple of days. It rained on us and it was cold. Mom let me wear her 
jacket, but then she started shivering.” 

‘*We've got to get her down to the house somehow.”’ This was a crisis and 
Ellen could handle crises. She'd had fifteen years of practice, because Rebecca 
didn’t handle them. She squatted beside the sick woman, shook her gently. “"Can 
you wake up?”’ 

Miraculously, the woman’s eyelids fluttered. 

‘‘Come on, honey. Got to get you on your feet.’’ Ellen slid her arm beneath 
the woman's shoulders. 

Another miracle. The woman mumbled something incoherent and struggled 
to her feet. Ellen kept her arm around her, frightened by her fierce heat. support- 
ing her. Step by step, she coaxed the woman down the slope. staggering like a 
drunk beneath her slack weight. 

It took forever to reach the house, but they finally made it. Ellen put the 
woman into Rebecca’s empty (forever. Oh God) bed. The rasp of her breathing 
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scared Ellen. Pneumonia? In the old days, before antibiotics, people had died 
from flu and pneumonia. The Quake had smashed the comfortable present as it 
smashed through the California hills. It had warped time back on itself, had 
brought back the old days of candles and no roads and death from measles or 
cholera. Seal Cove had no doctor. Big chunks of the California coast had fallen 
into the sea and you couldn’t ger there from here. 

**Tll walk down to the store.’’ Ellen poured water into a bowl from the kitchen 
jug, got a clean washcloth down from the shelf. ‘‘Jack can call Eureka on the 
radio. They’ll send a helicopter to take your mom to the hospital. I’m going to 
give her some aspirin and I want you to wipe her all over while I’m gone.’’ She 
handed the washcloth to Beth. ‘‘We need to get her fever down.”’ 

““Okay.’’ The girl looked up at Ellen, her eyes dark and fierce. ‘‘She’ll be 
all right. I love her.”’ 

She'll be all right. I love her. That incantation hadn’t saved Rebecca. Ellen 
swallowed. ‘‘What’s your mom’s name, honey?’’ 

‘‘Laura Sorenson.”’ The girl dipped the folded washcloth into the water. 
**She’ll get well. She has to.” 

Her hands were trembling as she wiped her mother’s face. Ellen groped for 
reassuring words and found only emptiness. ‘‘I’ll be back in a little while,’’ she 
said. 


Clouds were boiling up over the horizon again by the time Ellen returned to the 
house. The wind gusted onshore, whipping the waves, snatching wisps of spume 
from the gray curl of the breakers. There had been a lot of storms lately, as if 
the Quake’s terrible power had been absorbed into the atmosphere, was being 
discharged in raging wind and waves. 

‘‘Jack called the relief people up in Eureka.’’ Ellen flinched as the wind 
slammed the screen door behind her. *‘They’ll send the helicopter for your mom, 
just as soon as it gets back in.’’ If the weather didn’t stop it. She closed the 
wooden door against the building storm. ‘‘How is she?’’ 

‘*Asleep.’’ Beth hovered protectively in the bedroom doorway. ‘‘Better, I 
think.’’ 

Ellen edged past her and bent over the bed. She was worse, struggling to 
breathe, burning with fever. The woman’s eyelids fluttered and Ellen shivered. 
There was a disinterested glaze to her eyes; as if the woman was on a boat, 
watching a shoreline recede into the distance. She is dying, Ellen thought and 
shivered again. ‘‘Beth?’’ Distract her. ‘Come have something to eat, okay? I 
don’t want you getting sick, too.”’ 

“If you want.’’ Beth sat reluctantly at the kitchen table. ‘‘What a pretty 
woman.’’ She nodded at the watercolor on the wall. ‘‘Did you paint it?’’ she 
asked with a child’s transparent effort to be polite. 

**No.’’ Some art student had painted it, years ago. Rebecca was smiling, head 
tilted, one hand in her dark, thick, semitic hair that had just been starting to go 
gray. The student had caught the impatience, the intensity that kept her up all 
night working, sent her weeping into Ellen’s bed in the dawn, full of exhaustion 
and triumph and doubts. Tell me it’s not awful, she would whisper. God, El, | 
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need you. “‘It’s a picture of my friend.’’ Ellen busied herself peeling back shrink- 
wrap and slicing the yellow block of salmon-boat cheese. ‘*Is a cheese sandwich 
all right?”’ 

=Fine. 

Silence. The rasp of the dying woman’s breathing filled the kitchen. ‘*She 
was an artist,’’ Ellen said too loudly. ‘‘She did collages. When they started 
selling, I quit my job and we moved out here.’’ You supported me, Rebecca 
had said, grinning. While I was a starving artist. Now you get to be my kept 
woman. ‘‘I took care of her. She needed a full-time keeper when she was 
working.”’ 

Beth nodded politely, eyes on the bedroom door. ‘*Where is she now?”’ 

‘*She’s dead.’’ The words caught Ellen by surprise. “‘She was in. . . San 
Francisco. When the Quake happened.’’ She set the plate of sandwiches down 
in front of Beth with a small thump, aware of the pill bottle up on the top shelf. 
“Tl get you some water.”’ 

‘‘I’m really sorry.’’ Beth touched her hand. ‘‘That your friend died.” 

‘*Me, too,’” Ellen whispered. 

Storm wind whined around the corners of the house, banging a loose piece 
of gutter against the eaves. Shadows were creeping into the corners. She switched 
on the fluorescent lantern, hung it on its hook above the table. The shadows 
cast by its gentle swinging made the watercolor Rebecca smile, but her eyes 
looked sad. ‘‘In a hundred years, we'll have forgotten how California looked 
before the Quake,’’ Ellen murmured. ‘‘Everything will seem so normal.”’ 

‘‘We lived in Berkeley.’’ Beth lifted a corner of bread, stared at the yellow 
slab of cheese beneath. *‘We had an apartment near the doctor’s office where 
Mom was a nurse. I was across the street telling Cara about Mr. Walther’s 
giving me a referral at school and all of a sudden we fell down. I saw our 
building sway, like it was made out of rubber. Pieces cracked out of it and 
started falling. Cars were crashing into things and Cara was screaming. Her 
voice sounded so small. All you could hear was this giant roar. I thought. . . 
Mom was dead.”’ 

‘*She wasn’t dead.’’ Beth had won that terrible lottery and Ellen had lost. 
Outside, the wind rattled the screen door against its hook. Beth was trembling 
and Ellen’s twinge of anger metamorphosed suddenly into sympathy. ‘‘C’mon, 
eat.’ She put her arm around Beth’s shoulders. Ear, she had said a hundred 
times a week to Rebecca. You can’t live on corn chips and pop, you idiot. ‘‘Take 
your time. Ill check on your mom,”’ she said. 

The lantern streaked Rebecca’s bedroom with dim light and shadow. Beth’s 
mother—Laura—lay still beneath the light sheet. She didn’t react as Ellen wiped 
her hot face with a washcloth. Her breathing was shallow and uneven. Outside, 
wind fluttered the shingles with the sound of cards riffling in a giant hand. No 
helicopter would land to save her. 

‘‘Ellen?’’ Beth’s butterfly touch made Ellen jump, raised gooseflesh on her 
arms. ‘‘What’s wrong?’ 

‘*Nothing.”’ 

‘*Don’t lie to me.’’ Beth’s face was pale. *‘You think she’s dying.”’ 
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Ellen opened her mouth, but the lie wouldn’t come. 

‘*She can’t die,’’ Beth whispered. ‘‘She can’t. I need her.”’ 

Need couldn’t save the one you loved. ‘‘Your mom’s sleeping and you need 
some sleep, too.’’ Ellen steered Beth firmly out of the room. ‘‘You can sleep 
in my bed tonight. Pll sit up with your mom.”’ 

**She’ll be better when she wakes up.’” Beth’s shoulders stiffened. ‘‘She has 
to be.”’ 

‘‘I’m sure she will be,’’ Ellen said, but Beth’s eyes told her she knew the lie 
for what it was. 

Ellen found an extra nightshirt and tucked Beth into her own bed. Such bitter, 
bitter irony, to survive the Quake just to die from the busy breeding of invisible 
bacteria. ‘‘Go to sleep,’’ Ellen whispered. ‘‘ Your mom will be fine.”’ 

‘*She was making fudge.’’ Beth looked up at Ellen, golden hair spread across 
the pillow. ‘‘She always makes fudge on Wednesday, because Wednesday’s her 
day off and fudge is our favorite thing in the whole world. The corner where 
our apartment is cracked and just fell down. This big chunk of concrete landed 
on a man and you couldn’t even see what happened to him. Just dust, lots of 
dust. It hid everything and then there was smoke and fire and Cara was screaming 
that everyone was dead, that Mom was dead. She ran away, but I waited for 
the firetrucks. They didn’t come and then the whole building fell in and Cara’s 
building was on fire and I had to run away after all.” 

Terror filled those depthless eyes. “‘It’s all right, honey.’’ Ellen stroked her 
face. *‘Your mom got out, remember?”’ 

‘Cara was lying,’’ Beth said shrilly. ‘‘She always lied. I knew Mom wasn’t 
dead, but I couldn’t find her. I saw a body lying in a pile of bricks. It was a 
man with black hair. He didn’t have any pants on and one of his legs was gone. 
Some firemen in yellow coats told me they’d help me, but they didn’t. They 
took me to this park and it wasn’t even in Berkeley. There were tents and lots 
of people. I told them I couldn’t stay, that I had to look for my mother, but 
they wouldn’t listen to me. There was a fence around the park. And soldiers. 
They wouldn’t let me out. They said that Mom would come look for me there, 
but how could she know?”’ 

‘She found you. She’s right here, Beth.’’ And dying. Ellen put her arms 
around the shaking girl, held her close, rocking her gently. 

‘‘T found her,’’ Beth whispered. ‘‘We’re going to Grandpa’s house, up in 
Oregon. We'll be safe there. You think she’s dying.’’ Beth pushed Ellen away. 
‘*She’s not dying. I won’t let her die.”’ 

‘‘There, there,’’ Ellen soothed, but tears stung her eyes. *‘You sleep now.’ 
She kissed Beth gently on the forehead. ‘‘I’ll take good care of your mom.”’ 

‘*She won’t die.’’ Beth turned onto her side and closed her eyes. 
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But she was dying. Ellen sat beside her bed, wiping her fever-hot body with the 
wet cloth. Had Rebecca’s last moments been full of terror and pain? Had she bled 
to death, trapped under fallen ceilings and walls, or had she burned, screaming? 
Outside, the wind hurled itself inland, slamming against the house with the 
Quake’s absorbed power, shaking it to its foundations. Ellen rinsed the cloth. 
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It was warm with the woman’s heat. She didn’t look like Beth. She had dark 
hair and an olive tint to her skin. The lantern cast long shadows across the floor 
and something creaked in the main room. Rebecca’s ghost? 

Need shapes our lives, Ellen thought dully. Need for food, for attention, for 
power. The need for love. That’s the foundation, the rock on which we build 
everything. ‘“How can I live without Rebecca?’’ she whispered. 

The woman’s eyelids twitched. ‘‘Joseph?’’ she whispered. ‘‘Have to get 
back... Love. ..don’t worry. . .”’ The feeble words fluttered to silence. 

Joseph? Ellen wiped the woman’s forehead. Beth’s father? Beth hadn’t 
mentioned a Joseph or a father. 


Ellen woke to gray dawn light and the morning sounds of surf. Her head was 
pillowed on the sick woman’s thigh and the wash cloth made a damp spot on 
the quilt. Afraid, Ellen jerked upright. 

‘*Hello,’’ Laura Sorenson whispered. 

Still alive! ‘‘Good morning.’’ Guilty and relieved, Ellen stifled a yawn. ‘‘I 
didn’t mean to fall asleep. How are you feeling?” 

‘Tired. What . . . happened?’’ 

“*You’re in my house. You’ve been sick.’’ Ellen touched the woman’s fore- 
head. No fever. ‘‘Beth’s here, too, and she’s fine. Your daughter’s a brave 
girl.”’ 

“Beth? I... don’t have a daughter.’’ She clutched weakly at the sheet. 
‘Why did you call me Laura? That’s not . . . my name.”’ 

“‘Just take it easy.’’ Ellen patted Laura’s shoulder, hiding dismay. ‘‘ You had 
a high fever.”’ 

**Oh.”” Fear flickered in the woman’s dark eyes. ‘‘Did I hit my head? What 
day is this? I feel as if . . . I’ve been dreaming for a long time.”’ 

**You were just sick,’’ Ellen murmured. ‘‘It’s March 25. Don’t worry about 
it now. I'll get you some water, or would you rather have some orange juice?”’ 

**March?”’ the woman whispered brokenly. ‘‘It can’t be. Why can’t I remem- 
ber?”” 

In the kitchen, Ellen spooned orange crystals into a glass from a white can, 
trying to recall the effects of a prolonged high fever. Seizures, she remembered, 
but Laura hadn’t gone into convulsions. Amnesia? Ellen shook her head, stirred 
the fake juice to orange froth. She carried the glass back to the bedroom and 
found Beth already there, her arms around her mother. 

‘‘Mom, it’s me,’’ Beth was saying in a broken voice. 

“It’s . . . coming back.’’ Laura stroked her daughter’s back. ‘‘Beth. Honey, 
it ll be all right.” 

There was a tentative quality to the gesture and a frightened expression in her 
eyes. ‘‘Here’s your juice,’’ Ellen said, holding out the glass. ‘‘How are you 
doing?”’ 

Beth almost snatched the glass from Ellen’s hand. ‘‘I told you she'd get well,”’ 
she said. 

Voyeur, outsider, Ellen watched Beth help her mother drink. Side by side, 
they looked even less alike. There was a protective possessiveness to Beth’s 
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posture; a confidence that was lacking in Laura. Beth might be the mother; Laura 
the fragile child. 

‘‘Thank you.’” The woman sank back on the pillows, trying for a smile. 
‘*Thank you for taking us in. We must be a horrible burden.’’ 

‘*Not at all.’’ Ellen collected the empty glass. ‘‘I’m just glad you’re better.’’ 

Laura stroked her daughter’s hair. ‘“‘Beth said I was in our apartment when 
it happened. I’m. . . starting to remember.’’ She spoke hesitantly, like an actor 
groping for half-learned lines. ‘‘What about. . . Joseph? Oh. . . God, Joseph!”’ 

*“What’s wrong? Who’s Joseph,’’ Mom?’’ Beth stroked a strand of hair back 
from her mother’s face. ‘‘Someone at the office?’’ 

‘‘No. I. . . don’t know. I don’t know a Joseph, do I? It was a. . . dream, 
I guess. From the fever.’’ She squeezed Beth’s hand, her fingers trembling. 

**You’ll sort it out.’’ Ellen touched Laura’s shoulder, moved by the anguish 
in her face. ‘‘I’ve got to run into town.’’ She had almost forgotten the helicopter. 
“Pll be back in an hour. There’s more water in the jugs beside the kitchen 
counter.”’ 

Laura nodded weakly, but her eyes never left her daughter’s face. She is 
afraid, Ellen thought. 

Of what? 

At the store, Jack eyed her over the fake tortoiseshell rim of his glasses as 
he called Eureka and canceled the helicopter. ‘‘They were busy anyway,’’ he 
drawled. ‘*Guess the storm hit real bad up there. Your visitor wasn’t too sick, 
huh?’’ 

Dumb woman, his expression said. Don’t know just sick from dying. 

**She was dying,’’ Ellen snapped, but she hadn’t died, had she? ‘‘I guess I 
was wrong,” she said lamely. *‘Thanks for calling Eureka.’’ She turned away 
from Jack’s cool, judgmental face. She had no real friends in this Godforsaken 
town. Ellen-and-Rebecca had been a complete and seamless universe. She could 
feel the shattered bits of that universe crunching beneath her feet. “‘I’d better 
get back,’’ she said. 

‘Oh yeah.”’ Jack crossed his arms on the top of the old-fashioned wood-and- 
glass counter. ‘‘Aaron McDevitt was in yesterday, to pick up his share of the 
food. He said he found a car up on the old logging road acrost Bear Ridge.”’ 
He cleared his throat. “‘Aaron brought this in.”’ He fished around behind the 
counter, laid a brown handbag on the scarred wood, put a woman’s wallet down 
beside it. ‘‘Wasn’t no money in it,’’ he said. 

Aaron would have made sure of that. Ellen picked up the leather wallet. The 
bag was leather, too. It looked expensive. She opened the wallet. Credit cards 
from stores and oil companies. A check guarantee card. All in the name of Julia 
DeMarco. Ellen started to say that it didn’t belong to Laura, but she closed her 
mouth without speaking. Laura’s dark, oval face smiled at her from a California 
driver’s license. 

Julia DeMarco? 

‘This is . . . her bag.’’ Ellen folded up the wallet, stuffed it back into the 
bag. ‘‘I’ll take it to her. Thanks,’ she said too quickly. *‘Thank Aaron, too, 
when you see him.”’ 
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She left the store, feeling guilty, as if she was partner to some crime. There 
were hundreds of reasons to lie about your name—some good, lots of them 
bad. Ellen stopped at the bottom of her driveway and opened the bag again. It 
held the usual stuff; checkbook, wallet, makeup items and a leatherbound date- 
book. Ellen found a leather card case full of business cards, printed on creamy 
stock. 

Julia DeMarco 

Attorney at Law 

The address was San Francisco. Beth had told Ellen that her mother was a 
nurse in Berkeley. The datebook listed court dates, appointments, and reminders 
to pick up dry cleaning or visit the dentist. Ellen paged through it. Joseph’s 
Birthday was written neatly at the top of the page for next Wednesday. Joseph. 
A dream, Laura had said with her face full of anguish. Ellen stuffed everything 
back into the bag and hurried up the lane to the house. 

Inside, the watercolor Rebecca glowed on the wall. Ellen tossed the bag onto 
the cluttered worktable and went into the bedroom. 

‘*Hi.’’ Laura smiled wanly at Ellen. ‘‘Beth went to get more water. She said 
she saw a pool up above the house.’’ 

‘*The spring.’’ Ellen nodded. ‘‘That was nice of her.’ 

‘‘Beth’s a good kid. She had to grow up a little too early. There was a 
divorce—a custody battle. I think . . . it was ugly. I think it. . . hurt Beth.” 

Again, the sense of lines being recited. ‘* You’re remembering?’’ Ellen asked. 

‘*T don’t know.”’ Laura’s eyes flickered. ‘‘I remember scenes or faces—and 
I don’t know them, but I do. I’m not making any sense, am I?’’ Her laugh was 
fragile, edged with hysteria. ‘*‘Did our building burn down? I remember it burning 
and . . . | remember picking up pieces of a broken vase and thinking how lucky 
I was. I keep wanting to remember that it was a house, but it was an apartment, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

Ellen took a quick breath. ‘‘Who’s Julia DeMarco?”’ 

“I. . . don’t know. Do I?’’ Laura whispered. ‘‘Joseph . . .? Oh, God.’’ She 
buried her face in her hands. ‘‘Why do I want to cry? What’s wrong with me? 
I don’t even know where we are or why we’re here.”’ 

‘*Take it easy.’’ Ellen stroked Laura’s back. ‘*You’ll straighten everything 
out eventually.’” Would she? Who are you? she wondered, but she didn’t say 
it out loud. 

**Hi, Mom.’’ Beth stuck her head through the doorway, a wet jug in each 
hand. ‘‘What’s wrong?’’ She dropped the jugs, ran to the bedside. ‘‘Mom, 
what’s wrong?”’ 

‘‘Nothing . . . nothing.’’ Laura straightened, struggling to smile for her daugh- 
ter. “‘I’m still feeling . . . shaky.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mom.”’ Beth clutched her mother. *‘You’ll remember again. You have 
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to. 
‘*Of course I will, sweetheart.’’ Laura buried her face in her daughter’s hair. 
“It’s all night, Beth. Really.”’ 
Was it? Ellen tiptoed out of the room. Perhaps it would be all right. Perhaps 
Laura Sorenson would wake up tomorrow and remember the burning apartment. 
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And what about Julia DeMarco? What about Joseph? Not my business, Ellen 
told herself fiercely. Not at all. She got a pot down from the kitchen cupboard, 
filled it with water from the dripping jug. 

‘*What are you doing?’’ Beth asked from the doorway. 

**Fixing brunch.”’ 

“‘Pll help you.’’ Beth perched herself on the table. ‘‘What can | do?’’ 

‘‘Nothing just yet.’’ Ellen measured dusty flakes of oatmeal into the water. 
‘‘Why were you going to your grandfather’s house? Half the roads in the state 
are closed. Why didn’t you and your mom stay in San Francisco?’’ 

“We... couldnt.” 

Aha. *‘Why not?”’ 

No answer. 

Ellen lit the little white-gas camping stove, set the pot of oatmeal on to boil. 

‘They wouldn’t let me go,’’ Beth spoke up suddenly. She sat rigidly straight, 
hands tucked beneath her thighs, eyes fixed on her knees. ‘‘I saw her one 
afternoon, but she was outside the fence and she didn’t see me. When I told 
them, they said she was dead, that she'd died in our building. They said I'd 
have to wait for my father to come. He’d never let me go back to Mom. Never. 
The firemen told me they’d help me find Mom, but they lied. They just took 
me to that place.’’ She looked at Ellen at last. ‘‘The man at the gate hit me, 
when I tried to run after her.”’ 

Such terrible eyes, dark as the Quake-storm yesterday. They were full of 
desperate need. Full of power. Power to tear apart the landscape of reality, to 
reshape it like the Quake had reshaped the hills? A hissing startled Ellen and 
she snatched her gaze away from those depthless eyes, grabbing a potholder. 
Sticky oatmeal foamed over the lip of the pot and bubbled down the side. 

Oh, yes, she understood the power of need. Ellen stirred the boiling cereal, 
Rebecca’s absence a gaping wound in her heart. 

‘*Grandpa won’t let Dad take me,’’ Beth went on in a flat monotone. *‘He 
won't let them take Mom. We'll be safe there. We'll be happy. They want to 
take her away.’’ Beth’s voice cracked suddenly, became the cry of a frightened 
child. ‘‘They can’t!”’ 

‘*Honey, it’s all right.’’ Ellen’s arms went around her. She knew that terror, 
had felt it every dark, post-Quake night, as she waited to hear from Rebecca. 
It had seeped into the marrow of her bones and would never go away. ‘‘It’s all 
right,’’ she murmured. Beth was sobbing her thin body shaking as Ellen held 
her close. 

Nothing was all right. The Quake had shattered the earth. It had shattered 
buildings and freeways, it had buckled lives, smashed them into ruin. So much 
power, but it was an innocent power; destruction without choice or anger. The 
sky had absorbed some of that power, had transformed it into the wild, unseason- 
able storms that were battering the coast. Children were such sponges. They 
absorbed experiences so easily .. . 

Beth’s sobs were diminishing. Ellen stroked her hair back from her damp and 
swollen face. ‘‘Why don’t you ask your mom if she wants honey or canned milk 
on her cereal,’’ she said. 
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‘*She puts milk on it.’’ Beth hiccoughed. ‘*And brown sugar.”’ 

‘*T think I have a little brown sugar left.’’ How did Julia DeMarco like her 
oatmeal? Ellen fished in the cupboard, found a plastic bag with a few brown 
lumps left in it. It didn’t matter, she thought as she crumbled rock hard lumps 
onto the steaming cereal. Beth’s mother had liked brown sugar on her oatmeal 
and Beth needed her mother. Desperately. With all the power of the Quake. 

She had found her, on the other side of a barbed-wire fence. She had reshaped 
Julia DeMarco into Laura Sorenson, as innocent and destructive as the Quake 
that had reshaped California. 

“‘Pll fix yours,’’ Beth said gravely. ‘‘Do you want honey and milk on it?”’ 

‘*Thank you,”’ Ellen said. She picked up the tray, carried it into the bedroom. 

‘*T could eat at the table with you.’’ Laura sat up straighter as Ellen put the 
tray down on her lap. “I’m feeling much better.”’ 

She wore a gold wedding ring on her left hand. ‘‘You can get up any time.”’ 
Was Joseph searching frantically for Julia DeMarco, praying that she was still 
alive? 

‘‘P’ll come eat with you.’’ Beth came in with her bowl, her eyes bright with 
love. 

How many days had Beth huddled behind the barbed wire of a refugee camp, 
filling the black hole of her loss with the Quake’s power, waiting for a mother 
who would never come? Ellen tiptoed into the kitchen. In the bedroom, Beth 
laughed and Laura joined in tentatively. Maybe Julia had been a volunteer at 
the refugee center, or had been hired to untangle the miles of legal red tape. 
Ellen wondered why Beth had chosen her. Perhaps the choice had been as random 
as the Quake’s violence. 

She’s not dying, Beth had said and those words had been an incantation. This 
woman couldn’t die any more than she could remain Julia DeMarco. Beth needed 
her mother. Julia DeMarco had had no choice at all. 

A bowl of oatmeal cooled on the table, flanked neatly by spoon and napkin. 
With honey and milk. Sunlight streamed through the window into the cluttered 
room, and the watercolor Rebecca smiled gently from the wall. “‘I will always 
love you,’’ Ellen whispered to her. Standing on her toes, she took the bottle of 
pills down from the cabinet shelf. 


The helicopter from Eureka landed at dusk. The blades flattened the grass in the 
front yard and whipped a small sandstorm into the air. ‘‘In here,’’ Ellen told 
the tired-looking paramedics who climbed out of the hatch. ‘‘She’s uncon- 
scious.’’ She had put three of the sleeping capsules into Laura’s hot chocolate, 
had been terrified that it might be too much. 

The paramedics took Laura’s blood pressure, shone a light into her eyes, 
frowned, and asked Ellen questions. ‘‘She seemed to be getting better,’’ Ellen 
told them. ‘‘And then, all of a sudden, she just collapsed. I had Jack call you 
right away.”’ 

‘**Does she have any ID?’’ the taller of the two men asked her. He had black 
hair and dark circles beneath his eyes. 

‘*She had this.’’ Ellen handed them Julia DeMarco’s handbag. ‘‘Off and on, 
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she’d forget who she was. She was confused. I don’t know how she ended up 
out here.”’ 

‘“*Lady, we’ve seen stranger things.’’ The dark-haired paramedic shrugged. 
‘*She’s pretty unresponsive. We’ll take her in.”’ 

They lifted her onto a stretcher with remarkable gentleness and loaded her 
into the belly of the waiting helicopter; Laura Sorenson, Julia DeMarco. Tomor- 
row, she would wake up in the Eureka hospital and for a while, she would 
wonder where she was and who she was. But she would remember. Someone 
would contact Joseph. He would hurry out to Eureka in an ecstasy of fear and 
relief, and he would help her to remember. Happy birthday, Joseph. 

Outside, the helicopter thundered into the sky. Ellen left the lantern on—a 
flagrant waste of precious batteries, but she couldn’t face the darkness. The 
room looked strange in the feeble glow of yellow light—streaked with shadows 
and memories. Each item, each tool in Rebecca’s cluttered workspace, carried 
echoes of laughter and tears and life. Memories. Ellen picked up a leather-gouge, 
envisioning Rebecca bent over her work table. How can you be sure that what 
you remember really happened? She tucked the gouge into a box and reached 
for a basket of feathers. 

She spent the night sorting through shells, beads, and tools; sorting through 
the moments of their life together. On the wall, Rebecca’s watercolor eyes were 
full of life and love, full of death. Ellen packed everything into the cartons left 
over from hauling home the relief supplies. In the gray predawn light, she stacked 
the last of the filled cartons in a corner of the shed out behind the house. 

The first beams of sunlight streaked the sparse grass in the front yard and 
stretched shadows westward toward the beach. In a few weeks, they would have 
power again, and running water. Slowly, the scars would be covered by new 
buildings, new grass, new roads, new lives. Scars on the soul were harder to 
heal. Ellen closed the shed door, snapped the padlock shut. 

Beth waited in the neat, uncluttered house, a little unsteady on her feet. ‘“What 
are you doing? Where’s Mom?”’ She rubbed at her eyes, words slurring a little. 

A whole capsule had been just right. ‘‘I couldn’t sleep.” Ellen’s heart began 
to pound, but she kept her tone casual. ‘I thought I’d clean up Granupa’s 
house.”’ 

Beth’s eyes widened. 

‘‘I was going to take a walk on the beach,”’ Ellen said quickly. *‘Do you 
want to come along?”’ 

Beth nodded slowly, silent and wary. 


The rising sun burned on the rim of the hills as they walked across the smooth 
white sand. The Wave had washed out the road in some places, left it hanging 
like an asphalt cliff in others. Beth remained silent, her twilight eyes full of 
shadows and unconscious power. I should be afraid, Ellen thought, but she 
wasn’t afraid. She had lost her capacity for fear when she had contemplated the 
pills, with her hands full of mail. 

The watercolor cracked as she pulled it from her pocket and unfolded it. 
Rebecca smiled at her, eyes sparkling in the moming light. ‘*Rebecca, I love 
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you,”’ Ellen whispered. ‘‘I will always love you, but you were the strong one. 
Not me. I am not strong enough to use the pills and I am not strong enough to 
live without you. Forgive me.’’ She wrapped the stiff paper around a beach 
stone and fastened it with one of the thick rubber-bands that had come on the 
mail. The rising sun stretched her shadow seaward as she drew her arm back 
and hurled the painting-wrapped stone far out into the offshore swell. 

The Quake had released so much power. It charged the air like electricity, it 
shimmered in Beth’s twilight eyes. Innocent power. The power to reshape reality, 
like the Quake had reshaped the land. Rebecca had needed her, but Rebecca 
was dead. Beth needed her mother. Ellen could feel that need seeping into the 
hole Rebecca had left in her life, filling her up like the tide. Behind her, waves 
curled and broke, dissolving the painting. She didn’t want to look at Rebecca’s 
face one day, and see a Stranger. 

What will I remember tomorrow? Ellen reached for Beth’s hand, shivering a 
little at the cool touch of the girl’s fingers. She could feel the change shuddering 
through her, an invisible Quake across the landscape of the soul. ‘‘There’s 
chocolate in the cupboard. We’ve got margarine from the last relief boat and 
canned milk,’’ Ellen smiled. *‘We could try to make fudge. It’s Wednesday, 
after all.”’ 

Beth’s slow smile was like the sun rising, bringing color to the gray world. 
“*It is Wednesday.’’ She put her arm around Ellen’s waist, face turned up to 
hers, eyes full of twilight and love. *‘I’m so glad we’re here,’’ she said. 

‘‘Me, too,’” Ellen whispered. She could almost remember it—the apartment 
and the doctor’s office where she had worked. Tomorrow, or the next day, she 
would remember it. Beth needed her. She would take care of her daughter and 
they would be happy together. 

Beth had said so. 
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There are turning points in everyone’s lives, but, as the evocative and insightful 
story that follows demonstrates, sometimes those personal turning points change 
everything forever for the world at large as well. . . 
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SHABBETAI ZEVI (1626-1676), the central figure of the largest and 
most momentous messianic movement in Jewish history subsequent to the 
destruction of the Temple. . . 


Encyclopedia Judaica 


He sits in a prison in Constantinople. The room is dark, his mind a perfect 
blank, the slate on which his visions are written. He waits. 

He sees the moon. The moon spins like a coin through the blue night sky. 
The moon splinters and falls to earth. Its light is the shattered soul of Adam, 
dispersed since the fall. All over the earth the shards are falling; he sees each 
one, and knows where it comes to rest. 

He alone can bind the shards together. He will leave this prison, become king. 
He will wear the circled walls of Jerusalem as a crown. All the world will be 
his. 

His name is Shabbetai Zevi. ‘‘Shabbetai’’ for the Sabbath, the seventh day, 
the day of rest. The seventh letter in the Hebrew alphabet is zayin. In England 
they call the Holy Land ‘*Zion.’’ He is the Holy Land, the center of the world. 
If he is in Constantinople, then Constantinople is the center of the world. 

He has never been to England, but he has seen it in his visions. He has ranged 
through the world in his visions, has seen the past and fragments of the future. 
But he does not know what will happen to him in this prison. 
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When he thinks of his prison the shards of light grow faint and disappear. 
The darkness returns. He feels the weight of the stone building above him; it is 
as heavy as the crown he felt a moment ago. He gives in to despair. 


A year ago, he thinks, he was the most important man in the world. Although 
he is a Jew in a Moslem prison he gives the past year its Christian date: it was 
1665. It was a date of portent; some Christians believe that 1666 will be the 
year of the second coming of Christ. Even among the Christians he has his 
supporters. 

But it was to the Jews, to his own people, that he preached. As a child he 
had seen the evidence of God in the world, the fiery jewels hidden in gutters 
and trash heaps; he could not understand why no one else had noticed them, 
why his brother had beaten him and called him a liar. As a young man he had 
felt his soul kindle into light as he prayed. He had understood that he was born 
to heal the world, to collect the broken shards of light, to tum mourning into 
joy. 

When he was in his twenties he began the mystical study of Kabbalah. He 
read, with growing excitement, about the light of God, how it had been scattered 
and hidden throughout the world at Adam’s fall, held captive by the evil that 
resulted from that fall. The Jews, according to the Kabbalist Isaac Luria, had 
been cast across the world like sand, like sparks, and in their dispersal they 
symbolized the broken fate of God. 

One morning while he was at prayer he saw the black letters in his prayer 
book dance like flame and translate themselves into the unpronounceable Name 
of God. He understood everything at that moment, saw the correct pronunciation 
of the Name, knew that he could restore all the broken parts of the world by 
simply saying the Name aloud. 

He spoke. His followers say he rose into midair. He does not remember; he 
rarely remembers what he says or does in his religious trances. He knows that 
he was shunned in his town of Smyrna, that the people there began to think him 
a lunatic or a fool. 

Despite their intolerance he grew to understand more and more. He saw that 
he was meant to bring about an end to history, and that with the coming of the 
end all things were to be allowed. He ate pork. He worked on the Sabbath, the 
day of rest, the day that he was named for or that was named for him. 

Finally the townspeople could stand it no longer and banished him. He blessed 
them all before he went, ‘‘in the name of God who allows the forbidden.”’ 

As he left the town of his birth, though, the melancholy that had plagued him 
all his life came upon him again. He wandered through Greece and Thrace, and 
ended finally in Constantinople. In Constantinople he saw a vision of the black 
prison, the dungeon in which he would be immured, and in his fear the knowledge 
that had sustained him for so long vanished. God was lost in the world, broken 
into so many shards no one could discover him. 

In his frantic search for God he celebrated the festivals of Passover, Shavuot 
and Sukkot all in one week. He was exiled again and resumed his wandering, 
travelling from Constantinople to Rhodes to Cairo. 
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In Cairo he dreamed he was a bridegroom, about to take as his bride the holy 
city of Jerusalem. The next day the woman Sarah came, unattended, to Cairo. 


The door to his prison opens and a guard comes in, the one named Kasim. 
**Stand up!’’ Kasim says. 

Shabbetai stands. ‘‘Come with me,’’ Kasim says. 

Shabbetai follows. The guard takes him through the dungeon and out into 
Constantinople. It is day; the sun striking the domes and minarets of the city 
nearly blinds him. 

Kasim leads him through the crowded streets, saying nothing. They pass 
covered bazaars and slave markets, coffee houses and sherbet shops. A caravan 
of camels forces them to stop. 

When they continue on Shabbetai turns to study his guard. Suddenly he sees 
to the heart of the other man, understands everything. He knows that Kasim is 
under orders to transfer him to the fortress at Gallipoli, that the sultan himself 
has given him this order before leaving to fight the Venetians on Crete. ‘‘How 
goes the war, brother?’’ Shabbetai asks. 

Kasim jerks as if he has been shot. He hurries on toward the wharf, saying 
nothing. 

At the harbor Kasim hands Shabbetai to another man and goes quickly back 
to the city. Shabbetai is stowed in the dark hold of a ship, amid sour-smelling 
hides and strong spices and ripe oranges. Above him he hears someone shout, 
and he feels the ship creak and separate from the wharf and head out into the 
Sea of Marmara. 

Darkness again, he thinks. He is a piece of God, hidden from sight. It is only 
by going down into the darkness of the fallen world that he can find the other 
fragments, missing since the Creation. Everything has been ordained, even this 
trip from Constantinople to Gallipoli. 

Visions of the world around him encroach upon the darkness. He sees Pierre 
de Fermat, a mathematician, lying dead in France; a book is open on the table 
in which he has written, ‘‘] have discovered a truly remarkable proof which this 
margin is too small to contain.’” He sees Rembrandt adding a stroke of bright 
gold to a painting he calls ‘‘The Jewish Bride.’’ He sees a great fire destroy 
London; a killing wind blows the red and orange flames down to the Thames. 

He is blinded again, this time by the vast inrushing light of the world. He 
closes his eyes, a spark of light among many millions of others, and rocks to 
the motion of the ship. 


Sarah’s arrival in Cairo two years ago caused a great deal of consternation. No 
one could remember ever seeing a woman travelling by herself. She stood alone 
on the dock, a slight figure with long red hair tumbling from her kerchief, gazing 
around her as if at Adam’s Eden. 

Finally someone ran for the chief rabbi. He gave the order to have her brought 
to his house, and summoned all the elders as well. 

‘‘Who are you?” he asked. ‘‘Why are you travelling alone in such a dangerous 
part of the world?”’ 

‘‘I’m an orphan,”’ Sarah said. ‘‘But I was raised in a great castle by a Polish 
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nobleman. I had one servant just to pare my nails, and another to brush my hair 
a hundred times before I went to bed.”’ 

None of the elders answered her, but each one wore an identical expression 
of doubt. Why would a Polish nobleman raise a Jewish orphan? And what on 
earth was she doing in Cairo? 

Only Shabbetai saw her true nature; only he knew that what the elders suspected 
was true. She had been the nobleman’s mistress, passed among his circle of 
friends when he grew tired of her. The prophet Hosea married a prostitute, he 
thought. ‘‘I will be your husband,”’ he said. “‘If you will have me.”’ 

He knew as he spoke that she would marry him, and his heart rejoiced. 

They held the wedding at night and out of doors. The sky was dark blue silk, 
buttoned by a moon of old ivory. Stars without number shone. 

After the ceremony the elders came to congratulate him. For Sarah’s sake he 
pretended not to see the doubt in their eyes. ‘*I cannot tell you how happy I am 
tonight,’ he said. 

After the ceremony he brought her to his house and led her to the bedroom, 
not bothering to light the candles. He lay on the bed and drew her to him. Her 
hair was tangled; perhaps she never brushed it. 

They lay together for a long time. ‘‘Shall I undress?’’ she asked finally. Her 
breath was warm on his face. 

‘‘The angels sang at my birth,”’ he said. ‘‘I have never told anyone this. Only 
you.”’ 

She ran her fingers through her hair, then moved to lift her dress. He held 
her tightly. ‘“‘We must be like the angels,’’ he said. ‘*Like the moon. We must 
be pure.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand.”’ 

‘*We cannot fall into sin. If I am stained like Adam I will not be able to do 
the work for which I was sent here.’’ 

**The—work?’’ 

‘*I was born to heal the world,’’ he said. 

The moon appeared before him in the darkened room. Its silver-white light 
cast everything in shadow. 

The moon began to spin. No, he thought. He watched as it shattered and 
plummeted to earth, saw the scattered fragments hide themselves in darkness. 

He cried aloud. He felt the great sadness of the world, and the doubt he had 
struggled with all his life returned. 

‘‘It’s broken,’’ he said. ‘‘It can never be repaired. I’ll never be able to join 
all the pieces together.”’ 

Sarah kissed him lightly on the cheek. ‘‘Let us join together, then,’’ she said. 
‘*Let two people stand for the entire world.”’ 

“No—”? 

“‘IT heard you tell your followers that everything is permitted. Why are we not 
permitted to come together as husband and wife?’’ 

“I can’t,’’ he said simply. “‘I have never been able to.”’ 

He expected scorn, or pity. But her expression did not change. She held him 


in her arms, and eventually he drifted off to sleep. 
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With Sarah at his side he was able to begin the mission for which he was born. 
Together they travelled toward Jerusalem, stopping so that he could preach along 
the way. 

He spoke in rough huts consecrated only by the presence of ten men joined 
by prayer. He spoke in ancient synagogues, with lamps of twisted silver casting 
a wavering light on the golden letters etched into the walls. Sometimes he stood 
at a plain wooden table, watched by unlettered rustics who know nothing of the 
mysteries of Kabbalah; sometimes he preached from an altar of faded white and 
gold. 

His message was the same wherever they went. He was the Messiah, appointed 
by God. He proclaimed an end to fast days; he promised women that he would 
set them free from the curse of Eve. He would take the crown from the Turkish 
sultan without war, he said, and he would make the sultan his servant. 

The lost ten tribes of Israel had been found, he told the people who gathered 
to hear him. They were marching slowly as sleepwalkers toward the Sahara 
desert, uncertain of the way or of their purpose, waiting for him to unite them. 

When he reached Jerusalem he circled the walls seven times on horseback, 
like a king. Once inside the city he won over many of the rabbis and elders. 
Letters were sent out to the scattered Jewish communities all over the world, to 
England, Holland and Italy, proclaiming that the long time of waiting was over; 
the Messiah had come. 

A great storm shook the world. Families sold their belongings and travelled 
toward Jerusalem. Others set out with nothing, trusting in God to provide for 
them. Letters begging for more news were sent back to Jerusalem, dated from 
‘the first year of the renewal of the prophecy and the kingdom.’’ Shabbetai 
signed the answering letters “‘the firstborn son of God,’’ and even ‘‘I am the 
Lord your God Shabbetai Zevi,’’ and such was the fervor of the people that 
very few of them were shocked. 


The boat docks at Gallipoli, and Shabbetai is taken to the fortress there. Once 
inside he sees that he has been given a large and well-lit suite of rooms, and he 
understands that his followers have succeeded in bribing the officials. 

The guards leave him and lock the door. However comfortable his rooms are, 
he is still in a prison cell. He paces for several minutes, studying the silver 
lamps and deep carpets and polished tables and chairs. Mosaics on the wall, 
fragments of red, green and black, repeat over and over in a complex pattern. 

He sits on the plump mattress and puts his head in his hands. His head throbs. 
With each pulse, it seems, the lamps in the room dim, grow darker, until, finally, 
they go out. 

He is a letter of light. He is the seventh letter, the zayin. Every person alive 
is a letter, and together they make up the book of the world, all things past, 
present and to come. 

He thinks he can read the book, can know the future of the world. But as he 
looks on, the book’s pages turn; the letters form and reshape. Futures branch 
off before him. 

He watches as children are born, as some die, as others grow to adulthood. 
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Some stay in their villages, farm their land, sit by their hearths with their families 
surrounding them. Others disperse across the world and begin new lives. 

The sight disturbs him; he does not know why. A page turns and he sees 
ranks of soldiers riding to wars, and men and women lying dead in the streets 
from plague. Kingdoms fall to sword and gun and cannon. 

Great wars consume the world. The letters twist and sharpen, become pointed 
wire. He sees millions of people herded beyond the wire, watches as they go 
toward their deaths. 

The light grows brighter. He wants to close his eyes, to look away, but he 
cannot. He watches as men learn the secrets of the light, as they break it open 
and release the life concealed within it. A shining cloud flares above a city, and 
thousands more die. 

No, he thinks. But the light shines out again, and this time it seems to comfort 
him. Here is the end of history that he has promised his followers. Here is the 
end of everything, the world cleansed, made anew. 

The great book closes, and the light goes out. 


In Jerusalem he preached to hundreds of people. They filled the synagogue, 
dressed in their best clothes, the men on his right hand and the women on his 
left. Children played and shouted in the aisles. 

He spoke of rebuilding the temple, of finding the builder’s stone lost since 
the time of Solomon. As he looked out over his audience he saw Sarah stand 
and leave the congregation. One of his followers left as well, a man named 
Aaron. 

He stopped, the words he had been about to speak dying before they left his 
mouth. For a moment he could not go on. The people stirred in their seats. 

He hurried to an end. After the service he ran quickly to the house the rabbis 
had given him. Sarah was already there. 

‘‘What were you doing here?’’ he asked. 

‘*What do you mean?”’ she said. Her expression was innocent, unalarmed. 

“I saw you leave with Aaron.”’ 

“‘With Aaron? I left to come home. I didn’t feel well.”’ 

‘*You were a whore in Poland, weren’t you?’’ he asked harshly. ‘Was there 
a single man in the country you didn’t sleep with?” 

“*I was a nobleman’s daughter,’’ she said. Her voice was calm. He could not 
see her heart; she held as many mysteries as the Kabbalah. 

“*A nobleman’s—’’ he said. “‘You were his mistress. And what did you do 
with Aaron? What did you do with all of them, all of my followers?’’ 

**T told you—”’ 

“‘Don’t lie to me!”’ 

“*Listen. Listen to me. I did nothing. I have not known a man since I came 
to Cairo.”’ 

‘‘Then you admit that in Poland—’’ 

*‘Quiet. Yes. Yes. I was his mistress.’”’ 

‘And Aaron? You want him, don’t you? You whore—You want them all, 
every man you have ever known.”’ 
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‘*Listen,’’ she said angrily. “‘You know nothing of women, nothing at all. | 
was his mistress in Poland, yes. But I did not enjoy it—1 did it because I was 
an orphan, and hungry, and I needed to eat. I hated it when he came to me, but 
I managed to hide my feelings. I had to, or I would have starved.’’ 

‘*But you wanted me. On our wedding night, you said—’’ 

*“Yes. You are the only man who has ever made me feel safe.”’ 

A great pity moved him. He felt awed at the depths to which her life had 
driven her, the sins she had been forced to take upon herself. Could she be 
telling the truth? But why would she stay with him, a man of no use to her or 
any other woman? 

‘*You lied to your nobleman,”’ he said carefully. ‘‘Are you lying to me now?” 

‘*No,”’ she said. 

He believed her. He felt free, released from the jealousy that had bound him. 
‘“You may have Aaron, you know,”’ he said. 

**What?”’ 

““You may have Aaron, or any man you want.”’ 

‘*! don’t—Haven’t you heard me at all? I don’t want Aaron.”’ 

‘*T understand everything now. You were a test, but through the help of God 
I have passed it. With the coming of the kingdom of God all things are allowed. 
Nothing is forbidden. You may have any man, any woman, any one of God’s 
creatures.”’ 

“Tam not a test! | am a woman, your wife! You are the only man I want!”’ 

He did not understand why she had become angry. His own anger had gone. 
He left the house calmly. 

From Jerusalem he travelled with his followers to Smyrna, the place where 
he was born. There are those who say that he was banished from Jerusalem too, 
that the rabbis there declared him guilty of blasphemy. He does not remember. 
He remembers only the sweetness of returning to his birthplace in triumph. 

Thousands of men and women turned out to greet him as he rode through the 
city gates. Men on the walls lifted ram’s horns to their lips and sounded notes 
of welcome. People crowded the streets, cheering and singing loudly; they raised 
their children to their shoulders and pointed him out as he went past. 

He nodded to the right and left as he rode. A man left the assembly and 
stepped out in front of the procession. 

Shabbetai’s horse reared. ‘‘Careful, my lord!’’ Nathan said, hurrying to his 
side. Nathan was one of the many who had joined him in Jerusalem, who had 
heard Shabbetai’s message and given up all his worldly goods. 

But Shabbetai had recognized the fat, worried-looking man, and he reined in 
his horse. ‘‘This is my brother Joseph,”’ he said. **A merchant.”’ 

To his surprise Joseph bowed to him. ‘‘Welcome, my lord,”’ he said. ‘*We 
hear great things of you.”’ 

Shabbetai laughed. When they were children he had told Joseph about his 
visions, and Joseph had beaten him for lying. Seeing his brother bent before 
him was more pleasing than Shabbetai could have imagined. ‘‘Rise, my friend,”’ 
he said. 

In the days that followed the city became one great festival. Business came 
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to a standstill as people danced in the streets, recited psalms to one another when 
they met, fell into prophetic trances proclaiming the kingdom of God. 

Only Sarah did not join in the city’s riot. He urged her to take a lover, as so 
many people in the city were doing, but she refused. When he called for an end 
to fast days she became the only one in the city to keep the old customs. 

Despite her actions he felt more strongly than ever that he was travelling 
down the right road, that he was close to the fulfillment of his mission. He 
excommunicated those who refused to believe in him. He sang love songs during 
prayer, and explained to the congregation the mystical meaning behind the words 
of the songs. He distributed the kingdoms of the earth among his followers. 

His newly-made kings urged him to take the crown intended for him, to 
announce the date of his entrance into Constantinople. He delayed, remembering 
the evil vision of the dark prison. 

But in his euphoria he began to see another vision, one in which he took the 
crown from the sultan. He understood that history would be split at Constantino- 
ple, would travel down one of two diverging paths. He began to make arrange- 
ments to sail. 

Two days before they were to leave Sarah came to him. ‘‘I’m not going with 
you,”’ she said. 

‘*‘What do you mean?’’ he asked. “‘I will be king, ruler of the world, and 
you will be at my side, my queen. This is what I have worked for all these 
years. How can you give that up?”’ 

‘*] don’t want to be queen.”’ 

“*You don’t—Why not?”’ 

“*T don’t feel safe with you any longer. I don’t like the things you ask me to 
do.”’ 

‘*What things?’’ 

**What things? How can you ask me that when you tell me to lie with every 
one of your followers? You’re like the nobleman, passing me around when you 
get tired of me.”’ 

“*T did nothing. It was you who lusted after Aaron.’ 

“*T didn’t—”’ 

‘‘And others too,’’ he said, remembering the glances she had given men in 
the congregation. She had pitied him, and hated him too, just as he had always 
thought. ‘‘Do you think I didn’t notice?’ 

“lve done nothing,’’ she said. *‘I—”’ 

“‘T won’t grant you a divorce, you know.”’ 

““Of course not. If we’re married you still own me, even if I’m not there. 
That dream you told me about, where you took Jerusalem as your bride—you 
want to master Jerusalem, make her bow to your will. You want to control the 
entire world. But have you ever thought about how you will govern once you 
have the sultan’s crown? You want to be ruler of the earth, but what kind of 
ruler will you be?’’ 

“What do you know about statecraft, about policy? I have been ordained by 
God to be king. And you—you have been chosen to be queen.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ she said. ‘‘I have not.’’ 
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She turned to leave. ‘‘I excommunicate you!”’ he said, shouting after her. ‘‘I 
call upon God to witness my words—you are excommunicated!’’ 

She continued walking as if she did not hear him. 

He watched her go. Perhaps it was just as well that she was leaving. He 
had known for a long time that she could not grasp the vastness of the task 
he had been given; she had never studied Kabbalah, or had visions of the 
light of God. His work in the world was far more important than her private 
feelings, or his. 

He and his followers set sail on December 30, 1665. Word of his departure 
had gone before him. His boat was intercepted in the Sea of Marmara, and he 
was brought ashore in chains. 


He sits in his prison in Gallipoli and waits for the light. He has not had a vision 
in many days; perhaps, he thinks, they have left him. He wonders if they have 
been consumed by the great fires he has seen in the future. 

What had gone wrong? He and his followers had been so certain; he had seen 
the signs, read all the portents. He was destined to be the ruler of the world. 

He puts his head in his hands and laughs harshly. Ruler of the world! And 
instead he sits in prison, waiting to be killed or released at the whim of the 
Turkish sultan. 

The light of God is broken, dispersed throughout the world. And like the light 
his own mind is broken, splitting. 

There is a knock on the door, and Nathan enters. ‘‘How did you find me?”’ 
Shabbetai asks. 

Nathan appears surprised. ‘‘Don’t you know?’’ he asks. 

Shabbetai says nothing. 

‘‘] bribed a great many people to get you here,’’ Nathan says. “‘Are you 
comfortable?’’ 

‘*I—Yes. Quite comfortable.’’ 

‘The sultan has returned from Crete,’’ Nathan says. ‘‘There are rumors that 
he will want to see you.”’ 

**When?’’ 

‘“*] don’t know. Soon, I think. He is alarmed by the support you have among 
the people of Turkey.’” Nathan pauses and then goes on. *‘Some of your followers 
are worried. They don’t believe that we can hold out against the combined armies 
of the sultan.”’ 

‘*Tell them not to fear,’’ Shabbetai says. He is surprised at how confident he 
sounds. But there is no reason to worry Nathan and the others, and perhaps the 
visions will return. “‘Tell them that God watches over me.”’ 

Nathan nods, satisfied. 


A few days later Shabbetai is taken by guards from Gallipoli to Adrianople. 
They pass through the city and come to a strong high wall. Men look down at 
them from the watchtowers. 

Soldiers with plumed helmets stand at the wall’s gate. The soldiers nod to 
them and motion them through. Beyond the gate is a courtyard filled with 
fountains and cypress trees and green plots of grass where gazelles feed. 
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They turn left, and come to a door guarded by soldiers. They enter through 
this door and are shown before the sultan and his council. 

‘‘Do you claim to be the Messiah?’’ a councilor asks Shabbetai. 

‘“‘No,”” he says. 

‘*What?’’ the councilor says, astonished. 

‘*No. Perhaps I was the Messiah once. But the light has left me—1 see no 
more and no less than other people.”’ 

The sultan moves his hand. The councilor nods to him and turns toward 
Shabbetai. ‘‘I see,’’ he says. *‘You understand that we cannot just take your 
word for this. We cannot say, Very well, you may go now. Your followers 
outside are waiting for you—you have become a very dangerous man.”’ 

“‘We are prepared to offer you a choice,”’ the sultan says. *‘Either convert to 
Islam or be put to death immediately.” 

The light returns, filling the room. Shabbetai gasps; he had begun to think it 
lost forever. The light breaks. Two paths branch off before him. 

On one path he accepts death. His followers, stunned, sit in mourning for 
him for the required seven days. Then Nathan pronounces him a martyr, and 
others proclaim that he has ascended to heaven. 

His following grows. Miracles are seen, and attested to by others. An army 
forms; they attack the Turks. A long and bloody war follows. The sultan, the 
man sitting so smugly before him, is killed by one of his own people, a convert 
to what is starting to be called Sabbatarianism. 

After a decade the Turks surrender, worn out by the fighting against the 
Sabbatarians on one side and the Venetians on the other. Shabbetai’s followers 
take Constantinople; Hagia Sophia, once a church and then a mosque, is con- 
verted a third time by the victorious army. 

The Sabbatarians consolidate their power, and spread across Europe and Asia. 
First hundreds and then thousands of heretics are put to death. Holy wars flare. 
Men hungry for power come to Constantinople and are given positions in the 
hierarchy of the new religion. 

Finally, using the terrifying tools of the far future, the Sabbatarians set out 
to kill everyone who is not a believer. The broken light that Shabbetai saw in 
his vision shines across the sky as city after city is laid waste. Poisons cover 
the earth. At the end only a few thousand people are left alive. 

Shabbetai turns his gaze away from the destruction and looks down the other 
path. Here he becomes a convert to Islam; he changes his name to Aziz Mehmed 
Effendi. The sultan, pleased at his decision, grants him a royal pension of 150 
piasters a day. 

His followers are shocked, but they soon invent reasons for his apostasy. 
Nathan explains that the conversion was necessary, that the Messiah must lose 
himself in darkness in order to find all the shards of God hidden in the world. 

Over the years his followers begin to lose hope. Sarah dies in 1674. Two 
years later he himself dies. Several groups of Sabbatarians continue to meet in 
secret; one group even survives to the mid-twentieth century. 

He turns back to the first path. Once again he is drawn to the vision of 
annihilation. An end to breeding and living and dying, an end to the mad ceaseless 
activity that covers the earth. Perhaps this is what God requires of him. 
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He remembers Sarah, her desire to lie with him. She thought him powerless; 
very well, he will show her something of power. Flame will consume her 
descendants, all the children he had been unable to give her. 

The moon spins before him, fragments into a thousand pieces. He understands 
that his vision is not an allegory but real, that people will become so strong they 
can destroy the moon. 

His head pounds. He is not powerless at all. He is the most powerful man in 
the world. All the people he has seen in his travels, the bakers and learned men 
and farmers and housewives and bandits, all of them depend for their lives on 
his next word. 

He thinks of Sarah again, her tangled hair, her breath warm on his cheek. If 
he lets the world live all her children will be his, although she will not know 
it. Every person in the world will be his child. He can choose life, for himself 
and for everyone; he can do what he was chosen to do and heal the world. 

The light blazes and dies. He looks up at the sultan and his men and says, 
calmly, ‘*I will choose Islam.”’ 
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One of the most respected as well as one of the most prolific British SF writers, 
Brian Stableford is the author of more than thirty books, including Cradle of the 
Sun, The Blind Worm, Days of Glory, In The Kingdom of the Beasts, Day of Wrath, 
The Halcyon Drift, The Paradox of the Sets, The Realms of Tartarus, and the critically 
acclaimed trilogy consisting of The Empire of Fear, The Angel of Pain, and The 
Carnival of Destruction. His short fiction has been collected in Sexual Chemistry: 
Sardonic Tales of the Genetic Revolution. His nonfiction books include The Sociology 
of Science Fiction and, with David Langford, The Third Millennium: A History of 
the World A.D. 2000-3000. Upcoming is a new novel, Serpent’s Blood, which is 
the start of another projected trilogy. His stories have appeared in our Sixth (two 
separate stories) and Seventh Annual Collections. A biologist and sociologist by 
training, Stableford lives in Reading, England. 

In the ornate and engrossing novella that follows, Stableford takes us deep into 
a high-tech future whose decadent, ultrarich inhabitants have almost the power of 
gods . . . but even gods occasionally dabble in obsession and revenge, and murder. 
And when murder most foul (and most peculiar) begins to stalk through this calm 
and prosperous future Utopia, it’s up to two very unusual detectives to cry ‘‘The 
game’s afoot!’ and track the killer down—if they can. 


Prologue: 14 April, 2550 
Oscar stood before the full-length mirror, carefully inspecting every detail of 
his face. He caressed the flawless flesh with sensitive fingertips, rejoicing in its 
gloss. ‘‘Ivory and rose-leaves,’’ he murmured. 

Oscar always addressed his own reflection in the most admiring terms while 
it remained full of youth. When it grew old, as it had three times before, it lost 
its capacity to inspire admiration, and became a mocking reminder of the hazards 
that he and all men of his era still faced: decay, senescence, decomposition. 

His revitalized hair was a glossy chestnut brown. To describe his complexion 
in terms of ivory and rose-leaves was a trifle hyperbolic, but the skin was pale 
and even. Authentically young men never had skin as perfect as that, because 
they could not help accumulating petty flaws while growing to maturity; only 
the rejuvenated could attain perfection, thanks to the artistry of their cosmetic 
engineers. 
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It was a nice paradox, Oscar thought, that only those who had been old could 
look truly young. He had flown in the face of professional advice by attempting 
a third rejuvenation so soon, at the age of 133. Many older men than he had 
not yet undergone their second rejuvenation, refusing to risk deep somatic engi- 
neering while their bodies had not quite descended to the depths of decrepitude. 
Oscar was far less brave than they; his fear of personal dilapidation was pathologi- 
cal. 

‘‘It is only shallow people,’’ he informed his reflection, confident in the 
knowledge that he had an appreciative audience, ‘‘who do not judge by appear- 
ances.’’ He bathed in the luxury of his own narcissism, admiring his grey eyes, 
his soft lips, his pearly white teeth. 

He reached out to pluck a green carnation from the wall beside the mirror. 
He twirled it between his delicate fingers, admiring it with as much satisfaction 
as he admired his own image. The flower was his own creation. It was a joke, 
of course, but a serious joke. The games which Oscar played in consequence 
of his name—which had been given to him in all innocence by parents whose 
knowledge of the earlier Oscar Wilde was limited to a vague awareness that he 
had been a writer of note—were no mere matter of public relations. His identifi- 
cation with the ideas and ideals of his alter ego had long ago become a kind of 
fetish. He was not afraid to acknowledge that fact, nor to take pride in it. Life, 
if it were to be lived to the full in modern conditions, required a definite style 
and aesthetic shape: a constant flow of delicate ironies, tensions, and innovations. 

He placed the flower in the buttonhole of his neatly tailored suit. 

Furnishing hotel interiors was vulgar hackwork unbefitting a real artist, but a 
real artist had to make a living, and the commonplaceness of such commissions 
was offset by such flourishes of unorthodoxy as having it written into every 
contract that one suite of rooms should be fitted with green carnations instead 
of the more fashionable roses and amaranths. His clients did not mind his making 
such demands; they were, after all, paying for his fashionability as well as his 
technical dexterity, and he could not have been nearly so fashionable were it 
not for his extravagantly extrovert eccentricity. 

He turned one way and then the other, shrugging his shoulders to make sure 
that his jacket hung perfectly upon his remodeled body. 

Oscar did not doubt for a moment, as his greedy eyes devoured the glory of 
his reflection, that he would be equal to the challenge of his third youth. He 
was no crass businessman, apt to fall back into the same old routines at the first 
opportunity, wearing a new face as if it were merely a mask laid over the old. 
Nor was he the kind of man who would go to the opposite extreme, reverting 
to the habits and follies of first youthfulness, playing the sportsman or the rake. 
He was an artist. Artists had always been the pioneers who led mankind into 
the psychological unknown, and the current technology of rejuvenation was, 
after all, little more than a century old. No one knew for sure how many times 
aman might be successfully restored to youth, although it was tragically obvious 
that many failed at the second or third attempt. Oscar was firmly resolved that 
if the only thing required to secure eternal life was the correct attitude of mind, 
then he would be the first man to live forever. 
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He closed his eyes for a moment while he savored the pleasures of anticipation, 
but his delicious reverie was shattered by the comcon bell. He sighed, and 
crossed the room to the nearest telescreen, pausing only to make sure that 
his cravat was in order before exposing himself to the unit’s camera-eye. His 
precautions were unnecessary; no face appeared on the screen. There was only 
a teletext message, cold and impersonal. It was a request that he should call on 
a man he knew only slightly, and did not like at all. It seemed an unromantic 
and unpromising beginning to the new phase of his life. He reached out to send 
a message refusing the invitation, but paused before his fingers could descend 
upon the keys. The fax light was blinking. He pressed the RECEIVE button. 
He expected a copy of the message displayed on the screen, but what emerged 
from the humming printer was a seat reservation for the midnight maglev to San 
Francisco. Oscar had no intention of going to San Francisco; no such thought 
had crossed his mind. He could not imagine why anyone, least of all Gabriel 
King, should send him such a gift, with or without an explanation. 

‘*Curiouser and curiouser,’’ he murmured. 

He decided to obey the summons after all. He had never been able to resist 
temptation, and there was nothing in the world quite as tempting as a mystery. 


While she waited for the forensic experts to conclude their examination of Gabriel 
King’s apartment, Charlotte Holmes tried to collect her thoughts. This was by 
far the biggest case of her fledgling career. Routine police work was incredibly 
dull, at least for site-investigation officers, and there had been nothing in her 
training or experience to prepare her for anything half as bizarre as this. Murder 
was nowadays the rarest of crimes, and such murders as did happen usually 
occurred when rage or spite smashed through the barriers erected by years of 
biofeedback training. Premeditated murders had fallen out of fashion as soon as 
it became impossible for the perpetrators to avoid apprehension. 

She went to the window at the end of the corridor and looked out over the 
city. She was on the thirty-ninth floor, and there was quite a view. Central Park 
looked much as it must have looked in the days before the Devastation, but the 
rotting skyline was a product of the moment, whose like would probably never 
be seen again. Charlotte assumed that Gabriel King must have taken up residence 
in New York so that he might bid for a lion’s share of the work involved in the 
deconstruction of the city. He had always been bigger in demolition than in 
construction, because he controlled a number of key patents in decay biotechnol- 
ogy. The Decivilization Movement had been a great boon to his business, al- 
though its prophets detested Gabriel King as much as they detested all old-style 
entrepreneurs, especially wealthy multiple rejuvenates. King could easily have 
made enemies among the people whose crusade he was furthering, and among 
the business rivals who had competed with him for the contracts—but who 
among them could have thought up the murder weapon she had just been studying 
through a camera-eye? 
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Her waistphone buzzed, and she took the handscreen from its holster. No 
image appeared. Hal Watson rarely allowed his face to be seen; he was a dealer 
in data, and preferred to remain invisible within the webs of information that 
he spun. ‘“Two names,”’ he said. As he spoke, the names appeared on the screen 
in capital letters: WALTER CZASTKA; OSCAR WILDE. ‘‘They’re the top 
people involved in the engineering of flowering plants,’’ the voice continued. 
‘‘We’ll need one of them as a consultant, to double-check the forensic investiga- 
tion. Czastka’s in Micronesia, on an island he’s leased in order to build an 
artificial ecosystem. Wilde’s here in New York, but he’s just gone through his 
third rejuvenation and may be incommunicado. Try Czastka first.’’ 

‘Pll call him,’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘What about the girl?”’ 

‘‘Nothing yet. Camscan’s under way. Might be able to pick her up somewhere, 
figure out where she came from or where she went. Has the team come out of 
the apartment yet?”’ 

**No,’’ said Charlotte, glumly. ‘‘Ill stay until they do.”’ 

“*Don’t worry,’’ Hal said. ‘‘It ll open up once we have the forensics. With 
luck, we might crack the case before the story leaks out.”’ 

Charlotte sighed, and began punching the buttons on the handset. She tried 
Czastka first, as instructed. The fact that he was on the other side of the world 
wasn’t of any real consequence, because he’d have to use a camera to inspect 
the murder-weapon anyhow, and probably wouldn’t be able to do much more 
until the lab had turned up a geneprint. The image which came onto the screen 
was a grade A sim. 

‘*Charlotte Holmes,’’ she said. ‘UN Police. Sending authority.’ The privacy- 
breaking codes cut no ice. The sim told her that Czastka was temporarily unreach- 
able. That probably meant that he was messing about somewhere on his island, 
without a beeper. It wasn’t worth the hassle of getting Czastka’s house-system 
to send out a summoner while there was an obvious alternative. 

This time, she got a low-grade Al receptionist, which informed her that Oscar 
Wilde was not in his hotel room at present. She sent her authorization code. 
The pretty face flickered as the new subroutine was engaged. ‘‘Mr. Wilde is in 
acab,”’ said the higher-grade receptionist, her simulated voice still honey-sweet. 
‘*Sending contact code; destination Trebizond Tower.”’ 

Charlotte was just about to retransmit the contact code when she realized that 
Trebizond Tower was the building on whose thirty-ninth floor she was standing. 

‘‘What a coincidence,’’ she murmured, refiectively. Before she had finished 
wondering what the coincidence might possibly signify, another voice-call came 
through. This one was from the uniformed officer she had posted at the bottom 
of the elevator shaft to keep the public at bay. 

‘*There’s an Oscar Wilde here,’’ said the officer, laconically. ‘‘He says he 
got a message half an hour ago to come up to King’s apartment.”’ 

Charlotte frowned. Gabriel King had been dead for quite some time, and no 
call could possibly have been made from his apartment. ‘‘Send him up,’’ she 
said, tersely. She had an uncomfortable feeling of being out of her depth. She 
was only a legman, after all; Hal was the real investigator. She hesitated over 
calling Hal to tell him what had happened, but decided against it. Instead, she 
went to the elevator to meet the new arrival. 
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When the man emerged, she felt a curious jolt of astonishment. Hal had 
mentioned that Wilde was a recent rejuvenate, but she hadn’t adapted her expecta- 
tions to take account of it. Expert witnesses and other consultants usually looked 
fairly old, but Oscar Wilde looked ten years younger than she did; in fact, he 
was quite the most beautiful man she had ever seen. He bowed gracefully, and 
then looked up, briefly, at the discreet plastic eye set in the wall, whose security 
camera recorded every face which passed by. 

Public eyes and private bubblebugs were everywhere in a city like New York, 
and native New Yorkers were entirely used to living under observation; those 
who had grown up with the situation took it completely for granted. In some 
unintegrated nations, it still wasn’t common for all walls to have eyes and ears, 
but within the borders of the six superpowers, citizens had long since been 
required to learn to tolerate the ever-presence of the benevolent mechanical 
observers which guaranteed their safety. Wilde was neither a native New Yorker 
nor a genuinely young man, but he didn’t give the impression that he resented 
the presence of the eye at all. If anything, his self-consciousness suggested that 
he liked to be watched. 

‘*Mr. Wilde?’’ she said, tentatively. ‘“‘I’m Charlotte Holmes, UN Police De- 
partment.”’ 

‘*Please call me Oscar,”’ said the beautiful man. **What exactly has happened 
to poor Gabriel?’’ 

“*He’s dead,’’ Charlotte replied, shortly. “‘I understand that you received a 
call from him, or his simulacrum?”’’ 

‘‘The message came as text only, with a supplementary fax. It was an invita- 
tion—or perhaps a command. It was sufficiently impolite to warrant disobedi- 
ence, but sufficiently intriguing to be tempting.’’ 

‘*That message wasn’t sent from this apartment,’’ she told him, bluntly. 

‘‘Then you must trace it,’’ he replied, affably, ‘‘and discover where it did 
come from. It would be interesting to know, would it not, who sent it and why?”’ 

They were interrupted by the emergence of the forensic team from the apart- 
ment. Charlotte waited patiently while they removed their sterile suits. Oscar 
looked curiously at all the protective gear, undoubtedly wondering why it had 
been necessary to use it. 

“It’s sealed,’’ said the team-leader. ‘“We set up a camera on remote control, 
and we stripped all the bubbled data there was. We connected his personal 
machines to the Net so that Hal can trawl the data.”’ 

Oscar wore a quizzical expression. Charlotte didn’t want to enlighten him yet 
as to what had happened; she was anxious to see what his reaction would be 
when she showed him what was in the apartment. She led the way to the screen 
mounted in the wall outside the apartment door, and punched in the instruction 
codes. 

The camera was still at the scene, but it had been left pointing tastefully away 
from the corpus delicti. The room was furnished in an unusually utilitarian 
manner; there was no decorative plant life integrated into the walls, nor any 
kind of inert decoration. There were mural screens on the blank walls, but they 
displayed plain shades of pastel blue. Apart from the food delivery point, the 
room’s main feature was a particularly elaborate array of special-function tele- 
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screens. Charlotte juggled the camera while Oscar peered over her shoulder, 
raptly. On one of three sofas lay all that remained of the late Gabriel King. The 
‘““corpse’” was no more than a skeleton, whose white bones were intricately 
entwined with gorgeous flowers. Charlotte zoomed in, and moved aside to let 
her companion look closely at the strange garlands and the reclining skeleton. 

The stems and leaves of the marvelous plant were green, but the petals of 
each bloom were black. The waxy stigma at the center of each bell was dark 
red, and had the form of a crux ansata. Oscar Wilde took over the controls, 
moving them delicately so that he could inspect the structure and texture of 
the flowers at the minutest level. He followed the rim of a corolla, then passed 
along a stem which bore huge thorns, paler in color than the flesh from which 
they sprouted. Each thorn was tipped with red, as though it had drawn blood. 
The stems wound around and around the long bones of the corpse, hold- 
ing the skeleton together even though every vestige of flesh had been con- 
sumed. The plant had supportive structures like holdfasts which maintained 
the shape of the whole organism and the coherence of the skeleton. The skull 
was very strikingly embellished, with a single stem emerging from each of 
the empty eye-sockets. 

**Can you be certain that it’s Gabriel?’’ asked Oscar, finally. 

‘*Pretty certain,’’ Charlotte said. ‘‘In the absence of retinas the analysts 
checked the skull-shape and the dental profile. A DNA scan on the bone-marrow 
will confirm it. It seems that the flowers are composed of what used to be his 
flesh. You might say that their seeds devoured him as they grew.”’ 

‘*Fascinating,’” he said, in a tone which had more admiration in it than horror. 

‘*Fascinating!’’ she echoed, in exasperation. ‘‘Can you imagine what an organ- 
ism like that might do if it ever got loose? We’re looking at something that 
could wipe out the entire human race!”’ 

“‘T think not,’’ said Oscar, calmly. ‘‘These are single-sexed flowers from a 
dioecious species, incapable of producing fertile seed. How long ago did Gabriel 
die?”’ 

‘Between two and three days,’’ she told him, grimly. ‘‘He seems to have 
felt the first symptoms about seventy hours ago; he was incapacitated soon 
afterward, and died a few hours later.”’ 

Oscar licked his lips, as though savoring his own astonishment. **Those de- 
lightful flowers must have a voracious appetite,’” he said. 

Charlotte eyed him carefully, wondering exactly what his reaction might sig- 
nify. *‘You’re something of a flower-designer yourself, I believe.’’ Her gaze 
flickered momentarily to the green carnation in his lapel. *‘Could you make 
plants like those?”’ 

Oscar met her eyes frankly. She was as tall as he, and their stares were 
perfectly level. He frowned as he considered the matter, then said: *‘Until I saw 
this marvel, I would have opined that no man could. Clearly, I have underrated 
one of my peers.’’ He seemed genuinely perplexed, although the level of his 
concern for the victim and for the fact that a crime had been committed left 
something to be desired. 

Charlotte stared hard at the beautiful man, wondering whether anyone in the 
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world were capable of committing an act like this and then turning up in person 
to confront and mock the officers investigating the crime. She decided that if 
he could be guilty of the first madness, the second might not be too hard to 
believe. ‘‘I can’t help feeling that your appearance here is a very strange coinci- 
dence, Mr. Wilde,”’ she said. 

‘It is indeed,’’ said Oscar, blithely. ‘‘Given that it seems to be impossible 
that I was summoned by the victim, I can only conclude that I was summoned 
by the murderer.”’ 

‘*T find that hard to believe.”’ 

“It is hard to believe. But when we have eliminated the impossible, are we 
not committed to believing the improbable? Unless, of course, you think that / 
did this to poor Gabriel, and have come to gloat over his fate? I disliked the 
man, but I did not dislike him as much as that—and if I had decided to murder 
him, I certainly would not have revisited the scene of my crime in this reckless 
fashion. A showman I might be, a madman never.’’ He turned back to the 
screen, and looked again at the deadly flowers, which were still displayed there 
in intimate close-up. 

Charlotte did not want to be put off. ‘‘As it happens,”’ she said, ‘‘we would 
have shown all this material to you anyway. We need an expert report on the 
nature and potential of the organism, and I was given two possible names. I 
couldn’t get through to Walter Czastka. I was trying to call you at your hotel 
while you were on the way over here.”’ 

**I’m offended by the fact that you tried Walter first,” Oscar murmured, ‘‘but 
I forgive you.”’ 

**Mr. Wilde. . . .’’she began, feeling that her patience was being tested too 
far. 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ he said, *‘This is a serious matter—a murder investigation. 
I think I can hazard a guess as to why the summons was sent. I suspect that | 
was brought here to identify the murderer.”’ 

‘*How?’” she demanded. 

‘*By his style,’’ he replied. 

‘*That’s ridiculous!’’ she said, petulantly. ‘‘If the murderer had wanted to 
identify himself, all he had to do was call us. How would he know that you 
could recognize his work—and why, if he knew it, would he want you to do 
ie 

‘*Those are interesting questions,’’ admitted Oscar. ‘‘Nevertheless, I can only 
suppose that I was sent an invitation to this mysterious event in order that I 
might play a part in its unraveling.’’ He paused, and looked at her reproachfully, 
radiating injured innocence. ‘‘You really do suspect that I’m responsible for 
this, don’t you?’’ he said. 

‘If not you,’’ she countered, ‘‘then who?’’ 

He opened his arms wide in a gesture of exaggerated helplessness. ‘‘I cannot 
claim to be absolutely certain,’’ he said, ‘‘but if appearances and may expert 
judgment are to be trusted, these flowers are the work of the man who has 
always been known to me as Rappaccini!”’ 
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Charlotte called Hal Watson. ‘‘Oscar Wilde’s here,’’ she said, making an effort 
to be businesslike. ‘‘Can you trace the call that was made to his hotel room 
asking him to come? He says the flowers might have been made by a man named 
Rappaccini.”’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ Oscar added, with annoying casualness, ‘‘Rappaccini is not his 
real name. Some long-standing members of the Institute of Genetic Art still 
prefer to exhibit their work pseudonymously—a hangover from the days of 
prejudice.’’ 

‘*Are you one of them?’’ she asked. 

Oscar shook his head. *‘I am fortunate enough to have a real name that sounds 
like a pseudonym—my identity thus becomes a kind of double bluff.’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said, ““your identification of Rappaccini as the man who made 
the flowers is also a double bluff.”’ 

Oscar shook his head. ‘‘I fear that I have an ironclad alibi. Three days ago I 
was in the hospital, and the flesh of my outer tissues was unbecomingly fluid. 
I had been there for some time.’’ 

**That doesn’t prove anything,’’ Charlotte pointed out. ‘‘You might have 
made the seeds months ago, and made sure that they were delivered—or began 
to take effect—while you were in the hospital.’’ 

‘*T suppose I might have,’’ said Oscar, wearily, ‘‘but I assure you that your 
investigation will proceed more smoothly if you forget about me and concentrate 
on Rappaccini.’’ 

‘*Why should a man take the trouble to summon someone capable of identi- 
fying him to the scene of the crime?’’ she asked, with a trace of asperity. ‘‘Why 
didn’t he simply leave his calling card?’’ 

‘“Why didn’t he simply shoot Gabriel King with a revolver?’’ countered the 
geneticist. ‘‘Why go to the effort of designing and making this fabulous plant? 
There is something very strange going on here, dear Charlotte.” 

There certainly is, she thought, staring at him, as if by effort she could 
penetrate the lovely mask to see the secret self within. Oscar, seemingly una- 
larmed by her scrutiny, began to play with the keys that controlled the camera 
in the apartment. He zoomed in on something which lay on the glass-topped 
table. It was a small cardboard rectangle. It had been lacquered over as a safety- 
measure, but it was still possible to read what was written on it. The words were 
in French, but Oscar effortlessly read out what Charlotte took to be a translation. 

‘* ‘Stupidity, error, sin and poverty of spirit,’ ’’ he said, ‘* ‘possess our hearts 
and work within our bodies, and we nourish our fond remorse as beggars suckle 
their own parasites.’ Perhaps the murderer did leave his calling card, Inspector 
Holmes. A man like Gabriel King would hardly have a note of such lines as 
those.”’ 

‘‘Do you recognize them?’’ asked Charlotte. 

‘‘A poem by Baudelaire. Au /ecteur—that is, ‘To the Reader.’ From Les 
Fleurs du Mal. A play on words, | think.”’ 

Charlotte’s audio-link to Hal Watson was still open. ‘‘Did you catch that, 
Hal?’’ she asked. 
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‘*l checked the words already,’’ Hal replied. ‘‘He’s right.”’ 

Charlotte wondered how many men there were in the world who could recog- 
nize seven-hundred-year-old poems written in French. Surely, she thought, Oscar 
Wilde must be the person behind all this. But if so, what monstrous game was 
he playing? 

‘‘What significance do you attach to the card?’ she asked him, sharply. 

‘‘If my earlier reasoning was correct, it must be a message directed to me,”’ 
replied Oscar. *‘A// this is communication—not merely the card, and the message 
which summoned me, but the flowers, and the crime itself. The whole affair is 
to be read, and hence understood. I am here because Rappaccini expects me to 
be able to interpret and comprehend what he is doing.”’ 

Charlotte tried to remain impassive, but she knew that her amazement was 
showing. She was grateful when the phone in her hand crackled. 

‘‘I!’m blocked on Rappaccini for the moment,’’ said Hal. ‘‘His real name is 
recorded as Jafri Biasiolo, but there’s hardly any official data on Biasiolo at all 
beyond his birth-date, way back in 2420. It’s old data, of course, and may be 
just a sketchy construction of disinformation.” 

Old data tended to be incomplete, often corrupted by all kinds of errors— 
although she noticed that Hal had said ‘‘disinformation,’’ which meant lies, 
rather than ‘‘misinformation.’’ In Hal’s view, old data was senile data, too 
decrepit to be of much use in a slick modern police inquiry. But Gabriel King 
had been nearly a hundred and fifty years old, and Oscar Wilde—in spite of 
appearances—must be well over a hundred. If Rappaccini really had been born 
in 2420, the motive for this affair might go all the way back to the final years 
of the Aftermath. The Net had been of holes in those days. 

‘‘What about the call which summoned Wilde here?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Placed three days ago from a blind unit, time-triggered to arrive when it 
did. I've got nowhere with the woman yet. No picture-match, no route to or 
from the apartment-house. This is going to take longer than I had hoped.”’ 

Charlotte digested this information. She was not unduly surprised by the news 
that the real person behind ‘‘Rappaccini’’ might be difficult to identify. It was 
easy enough nowadays to establish electronic identities whose telescreen appear- 
ances could be maintained and controlled by AI simulacra. Virtual individuals 
could play so full a role in modern society that their real puppet-masters could 
easily remain hidden—until they came under the scrutiny of a highly skilled 
investigator. Hal could get through any conventional information-wall, and work 
his way through any data-maze, but it would take time. She had a gut feeling 
that told her that the creator of ‘“‘Rappaccini’’ was right in front of her, taunting 
her with his presence, but she didn’t dare say so to Hal. He was no respecter 
of gut feelings. 

“Can you patch the security tape through to the wallscreen here?’’ she said. 
“I'd like Mr. Wilde to see it. He seems to know everything else—perhaps he 
can tell us who the woman is.”’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Oscar, softly. ‘‘Cherchez la femme! Without a woman the crime 
could not be deemed complete!”’ 

“*Hal Watson’s a top cracksman,’’ Charlotte told him, trying to shake his 
casual composure. “‘He can get into all the little electronic backwaters all the 
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locked-up mines of information. It’s impossible to hide anything from him. It’s 
only a matter of time before we get to the bottom of this.’’ 

Wilde did not seem in the least intimidated. ‘‘I’m delighted to find the two 
of you working in partnership,’’ he said. ‘‘It demonstrates that even the higher 
echelons of the International Bureau of Investigation are home to a sense of 
humor and a sense of tradition.” 

He was trying to be clever again, but this time she knew what he meant. 
Everyone made jokes about it. 

On the biggest of the display screens on the far wall there appeared an 
image of the corridor outside the apartment. The tape had already been edited; 
no sooner had it started than a young woman came into view, reaching out 
to activate the doorchime. Her lustrous brown hair was worn unfashionably 
long. She had clear blue eyes and finely-chiseled features. Even in this day 
and age, when cosmetic engineers could so easily remold superficial flesh, 
her beauty was striking. It was not merely the shape of her face, but the 
undefinable presence which she brought to it. Charlotte could not quite make 
up her mind weather she was authentically young, or whether she was a 
successful product of rejuvenative engineering, whose perfection of manner 
arose from long and careful practice. The woman stepped forward as the door 
opened, and passed beneath the eye. 

The viewpoint abruptly shifted to the second security camera in the hall. King 
was visible now, with his back to the camera, and Charlotte watched carefully 
as the girl moved forward, her eyes gazing into his, and raised her head slightly 
so that he could kiss her on the lips. King did not seem surprised, and he 
responded to the unspoken invitation. The kiss did not seem particularly passion- 
ate; it might, Charlotte thought have been a polite greeting between people who 
had some history of intimacy, but were meeting as friends, or it might have 
been a friendly kiss exchanged in hopeful anticipation of future intimacy. There 
was no sound-track on the tape, but few words were spoken before King stood 
aside to let his visitor precede him into the sitting room. The tape cut again, 
and they saw the woman re-emerge from the doorway. She was alone, and 
seemed quite composed as she walked to the main door of the apartment, opened 
it, and went out. 

‘*She was inside for about half an hour,’’ said Charlotte, drily. ‘‘King was 
still perfectly healthy when she left, and it wasn’t until some twelve or thirteen 
hours later that he called up a diagnostic program. He never had a chance to hit 
his panic button—the progress of the plant was too swift. We'll know more 
when we’ve decanted his bubblebugs, but we won’t know what went on in the 
bedroom. The girl might have nothing at all to do with it, but she was the last 
person to see him alive. We don’t know how she fed him the seeds, if indeed 
she did feed them to him. Do you recognize her?”’ 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘I can only offer the obvious suggestion.”’ 

**Which is?”’ 

‘*Rappaccini’s daughter. ”’ 

Charlotte said nothing, but simply waited for clarification. 

‘It’s another echo of the nineteenth century,’’ said Oscar, with a slight sigh. 
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‘*Rappaccini borrowed his pseudonym from a story by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
entitled ‘Rappaccini’s Daughter.” You don’t know the period, I take it?”’ 

‘‘Not very well,’’ she said awkwardly. ‘‘Hardly at all’’ would have been 
nearer the truth. 

‘‘Then it’s as well that I’m here. Otherwise, this exotic performance would 
be entirely wasted.”’ 

‘*You think that the man you know as Rappaccini is acting the part of his 
namesake—just as you make a show of acting the part of yours?”’ 

Oscar shrugged. ‘‘In the story, Rappaccini committed no murder—but he did 
cultivate fatal flowers: fleurs du mal. Our Rappaccini has signed his work, for 
those who have the wit to read the signature. I have a strong suspicion that we 
have probably seen the murder committed, by means of that gentle kiss which 
our mysterious visitor delivered. She, of course, would have to be immune to 
them.”’ 

‘*This is too much,’’ Charlotte explained. 

‘*T quite agree. As lushly extravagant as a poem in prose by Baudelaire himself. 
But we have been instructed to expect a Baudelairean dimension. I can hardly 
wait for the next installment of the story.”’ 

“*You think this is going to happen again?’’ 

‘I’m almost sure of it,’” said Oscar, with infuriating calm. ‘‘If Rappaccini 
intends to present us with a real psychodrama, he will hardly stop when he has 
only just begun. 

‘‘The next murder, by the way, might well be committed in San Francisco.”’ 

**Why San Francisco?’’ 

‘‘Because the item which was faxed through to me when I was summoned 
here was a reservation for the midnight maglev to San Francisco.’’ So saying, 
he took a sheet of paper from his pocket, and held it out for her inspection. 

She took it from him, and stared at it dumbly. 

‘*Why didn’t you show me this immediately?’’ she said. 

‘‘My mind was occupied with other things. Anyhow, your colleague Dr. 
Watson must have obtained a copy of the message when he tried to trace it. 
Perhaps he has already begun to investigate. I do hope that you will not try to 
prevent my using the ticket—and that you will allow me to assist you throughout 
the investigation.”’ 

‘‘Why should I?’’ she replied. She was uncomfortably aware of the fact that 
she could not prevent his going anywhere in the world he pleased. 

‘Because the person who committed this murder has gone to extraordinary 
lengths to make me party to the investigation. If I am supposed to go to San 
Francisco, there must be a reason. This is only the beginning, dear Charlotte, 
and if you wish to get to the end with all possible speed, you must stay with 
me. You can, of course, count on my complete cooperation and my absolute 
discretion.”’ 

And you, Charlotte said, silently, while she stared into his lovely eyes, can 
count on being instantly arrested, the moment Hal digs up anything that proves 
your involvement in this unholy mess. 
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IBI headquarters in New York were in the ‘‘new’’ UN complex built in 2431. 
There had once been talk of the UN taking over the whole of Manhattan Island, 
but that had gone the way of most dream-schemes during the troubled years of 
the Aftermath. Now, an even more grandiose plan to move the core of the 
UN bureaucracy to Antarctica was well-advanced. The same sentence of death 
had been passed on the IBI complex that had been passed on the whole of 
New York City, but Gabriel King’s brand of controlled rot had not yet been 
allowed to set in. 

‘*How well did you know Gabriel King?’’ Charlotte asked Oscar, while they 
were en route in the police car. He had suggested that he come with her until 
the time appointed for his departure, and she had been quick to agree although 
she knew that Hal would not approve. 

‘‘T supply his company with decorative materials for various building projects. 
I haven’t met him for more than twenty years. He and I are by no means kindred 
spirits.” 

‘*And how well do you know Rappaccini?”’ 

‘*T know the work far better than the man, but there was a period before and 
after the Great Exhibition when we met regularly. We were often bracketed 
together by critics who observed a kinship in our ideas, methods, and personali- 
ties but I was never convinced of the similarity. Our conversations were never 
intimate; we discussed art and genetics, never ourselves. It was a long time 
ago.”’ 

She would have pursued the line of questioning further, but the distance 
between the Trebizond Tower and the UN complex was short, and they arrived 
before she had a chance to do any serious probing. She asked Oscar to wait in 
her office while she consulted her colleague in private. ‘‘I brought Wilde with 
me,’’ she told Hal, brusquely. 

Even in the dim light, she was easily able to see the expression of distaste 
which flitted across Hal’s face, but all he said was: ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘*Because he knows too much about this business,”’ she said, wishing that it 
didn’t sound so feeble, so intuitive. ‘‘] know it sounds crazy, but I think he set 
this whole thing up, then turned up in person to watch us wrestle with it!”’ 

‘*So you think his introduction of the ‘Rappaccini’ name is a red herring?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Ido. It’s all far too convenient. Is it possible that Rappaccini is entirely 
his invention?”’ 

‘‘Pll check it out,’’ Hal said. ‘‘But we don’t need him here.”’ 

‘*He wants to go to San Francisco on the midnight maglev.”’ 

‘*‘Let him. What difference does it make? We can find him, if need be, in 
San Francisco or on the moon.”’ 

‘‘Suppose he were to murder someone else,’’ said Charlotte, desperately. It 
was pointless. Modern detective work was sifting data, carefully sorting the 
relevant from the irrelevant, and the real information from misinformation and 
disinformation. Talking to people, being a real-time activity, was generally 
considered to be an inordinately wasteful use of IBI time, to be kept to an 
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absolute minimum even by lowly scene-of-crime officers. ‘‘Can I bring him 
down here?’’ Charlotte asked, defensively. ‘‘I’d like you to see for yourself 
what he’s like—then perhaps you’ll understand what I mean.”’ 

Hal shrugged in world-weary fashion. 

Charlotte collected Oscar from her office, and brought him down into Hal’s 
Underworld. The room was crowded with screens and comcons, but there were 
enough workstations for them to sit reasonably comfortably. 

**Oscar Wilde—Hal Watson,”’ she said, with awkward formality. ‘‘Mr. Wilde 
thinks that his unique insight may be of some help in the investigation.’ 

‘*] hope so,”’ said Oscar, smoothly. ‘*There are times when instant recognition 
and artistic sensitivity facilitate more rapid deduction than the most powerful 
analytical engines. I am an invader in your realm, of course—and I confess that 
I feel like one of those mortals of old who fell asleep on a burial mound and 
woke to find himself in the gloomy land of the fairy folk—but I really do feel 
that I can help you. I have some hours in hand before the midnight maglev 
leaves.”’ 

‘‘I’m always grateful for any help I can get,’’ said Hal, not bothering to feign 
sincerity. Charlotte saw that her colleague was unimpressed by Oscar Wilde’s 
recently renewed handsomeness. Hal, whose machine-assisted perceptions 
ground up all the richness and complexity of the social world into mere atoms 
of data, had not the same idea of beauty as common men. The cataract of 
encoded data which poured through his screens was his reality, and, for him, 
beauty was to be found in patterns woven out of information or enigmas smoothed 
into comprehension, not in the hard and soft sculptures of stone and flesh. 
Unfortunately, the unshadowy world of hard and superabundant data had yet to 
be persuaded to explain how it had produced the eccentric masterpiece of mere 
appearances which was the murder of Gabriel King. 

**Rappaccini is proving evasive,’’ Hal told Charlotte, while his eyes continued 
to scan his screens. *‘His business dealings are fairly elaborate, but he holds a 
flag-of-convenience citizenship in the Kalahari Republic, and has no recorded 
residence. His telephonic addresses are black boxes, and he conducts all his 
affairs through the medium of Als. The Rappaccini name first became manifest 
in 2480, when he registered with the Institute of the Genetic Arts in Sydney. 
He participated in a number of public exhibitions, including the Great Exhibition 
of 2505, sometimes putting in personal appearances. Unlike other genetic engi- 
neers specializing in flowering plants, he never got involved in designing gardens 
or in the kind of interior decoration that provides you with a living, Mr. Wilde. 
He seems to have specialized in the design of funeral wreaths.”’ 

‘‘Funeral wreaths?’’ echoed Charlotte, incredulously. The manufacture of 
funeral wreaths seemed an absurd profession for anyone to follow, even in the 
guise of a part-time persona. Now that serial rejuvenation supposedly guaranteed 
everyone an extended lifespan, funerals were not the everyday occurrences they 
once had been. On the other hand, their very rarity meant that the ceremony 
devoted to the commemoration of revered public figures was usually very lavish. 

‘‘Rappaccini’s flowers have always been grown under contract by middlemen 
in various parts of Australia.’’ Hal went on, while his fingers roamed in desultory 
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fashion over his keyboards. ‘‘I’m checking the routes by which seeds used to 
be delivered, trying to backtrack them to the laboratories of origin, but he hasn’t 
put out anything new in thirty years. His agents are still making up wreaths and 
crediting him with royalties, but they’ve had no personal contact since 2520. 
He still has a considerable credit balance, and he probably has more in accounts 
| haven’t identified yet. His last manifestation as an active electronic persona 
was in 2527. Incoming telephone calls have been handled since then by a simula- 
crum which doesn’t seem to have referred enquiries elsewhere. Our best hope 
of discovering the real person behind the network of sims is a thorough interroga- 
tion of the financial records. The real person has to have some means of recov- 
ering or redirecting credit accumulated by the dummy. I also have Als trawling 
out the data relating to every recorded public appearance Rappaccini has ever 
made. We’ll pin him down, even if it takes a week. I have all the data in the 
world to work with—I just need time to find, extract, and combine the relevant 
items. If your artistic intuition throws up any other helpful suggestions, just let 
me know, and I'll let loose another pack of data-hounds.’’ 

‘*Mr. Wilde hasn’t been able to guess why Rappaccini should want to murder 
Gabriel King,’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘Do we have anything on a possible motive?’’ 

‘‘l’m investigating King’s background,”’ said Hal. “‘If there’s a motive there, 
Ill find it. For the time being, I’m more interested in the method. We know 
that the murderer has to be a first-class genetic engineer, so I’ve got Als looking 
at the people who have the necessary expertise, trying to eliminate them one by 
one. It’s not easy, of course—there are too many commercial engineers whose 
work involves the relevant technical skills. Even a structural engineer like Gabriel 
King might be able to adapt what he knew.”’ 

‘*] don’t think so,’’ Oscar said, dubiously. 

**Maybe not,’’ said Hal. ‘‘Naturally, we’ll start with the people whose exper- 
tise is most relevant. Walter Czastka—and yourself, of course, Dr. Wilde.’’ 

‘*My life,’” said Oscar, airily, *‘is an open book. I fear that the sheer profusion 
of data will test the stamina of your programs—but that may make it all the 
easier for them to eliminate me from consideration. The idea that Walter Czastka 
might be Rappaccini is too absurd to contemplate. ’’ 

‘‘Why?’’ asked Charlotte. 

‘*‘A matter of style,’’ said Oscar. **Walter never had any.”’ 

‘According to the database, he’s the top man in the field—or was.”’ 

‘‘] presume you mean that he has made more money than anyone else out of 
engineered flowers. Walter is a mass-producer, not an artist. I fear that if Rappac- 
cini is leading a double life, you will not find his secret identity among the ranks 
of flower-designers. You'll have to cast your net further afield. He might be an 
animal engineer, perhaps a human engineer . . . but there are thousands of 
experts in each category.”’ 

‘‘My Als are indefatigable,’’ Hal assured him. He was interrupted by a quiet 
beep from one of his comcons. His fingers raced back and forth across the 
relevant keyboard for a few seconds while he stared thoughtfully at a screen 
half-hidden from Charlotte’s view. After half a minute or so, he said: ““You 
might be interested to see this, Dr. Wilde.’’ He pointed to the biggest of his 
display screens, mounted high on the wall directly in front of them. 
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A picture appeared on the left of the screen. It showed a tall man with silver 
hair, a dark beard trimmed into a goatee, and a prominent nose. ‘*Rappaccini 
in 2481,”’ Hal said ‘‘Taken at the offices of his growers during an early meeting.” 
He pressed more keys and another image appeared in the center of the screen, 
showing two men side by side. One of them was clearly the same man whose 
image was already on the screen. 

“‘Isn’t that . . . ?’’ Charlotte began. 

‘“*I fear that it is,’ said Oscar, regretfully. “‘! looked a lot older then, of 
course. Taken in 2505, I believe, at the Sydney Exhibition.” 

It proves nothing that they’ ve been photographed together, Charlotte thought. 
That may only be an actor, hired to lend flesh to the illusion. Somehow, though, 
she couldn’t quite believe it. 

“It was 2505,’’ agreed Hal. A third picture appeared, again showing Rappac- 
cini alone. **2520,’’ Hal said. ‘‘His last public appearance.”’ 

Charlotte compared the three pictures. There was hardly any difference be- 
tween them. The man had not undergone a full rejuvenation between 2481 
and 2520, although he had probably employed light cosmetic reconstruction to 
maintain the appearance of dignified middle-age. 

“If he really was born in 2420, he seems to have delayed rejuvenation far 
longer than usual,’ said Hal, pensively. ‘‘He must have had a full rejuve very 
soon after the last picture was taken—I’l] get a program to trawl the records. A 
picture-search program might be able to connect up the face, but that kind of 
data’s very messy. It’s proving difficult to track the woman who visited Gabriel 
King’s apartment—there are plenty of cameras in the streets, but a bit of everyday 
make-up and a wig can cause a good deal of confusion. Faces aren’t as widely 
different as they used to be, now that so many people use light cosmetic engi- 
neering to follow fashion-trends. We'll trace her eventually, but . . . again, it’s 
a matter of time.”’ 

As he spoke, three signals began beeping and blinking within the space of a 
second’s hesitation, and his attention was instantly diverted. Charlotte and Oscar 
left the computer-man to the company of his assiduous Als. 

‘It’s good to know,’’ observed Oscar, as the elevator carried them up, ‘‘that 
there are so many patient recording angels sorting religiously through the multitu- 
dinous sins of mankind. Alas, I fear that the capacity of our fellow men for 
committing sins may still outstrip their best endeavors.”’ 

*‘On the contrary,’’ Charlotte retorted. ‘‘The crime rate keeps going down 
and down as the number of spy-eyes and butblebugs scattered around the world 
goes up and up.”’ 

‘*l spoke of sins, not crimes,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘What your electronic eyes do 
not see the law may not grieve about, but the capacity for sin will lurk in the 
hearts of men long after its expression has been banished from their actions.”’ 

‘“*People can do what they like in the privacy of their virtual realities,’’ she 
said. ‘‘There’s no sin in that.” 

‘If there were no sin in our adventures in imagination,’’ Oscar replied, evi- 
dently determined to have the last word, ‘‘there would be no enjoyment in them. 
It is mainly our sense of sin which sustains our appetite for virtual experience. 
No matter how perfect an image we present to the world, in our appearances 
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and our actions, we are as vicious at heart as we have ever been. If you cannot 
understand that, my dear, I fear that you will never be a real detective.’’ 
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While he still had time to spare, Charlotte took Oscar to dinner in the IBI's 
restaurant, where he decided that what his appetite demanded was Tournedos 
Béarnaise and a bottle of St. Emilion. IBI food technology was easily adequate 
to the task of meeting these requirements. Its beef was grown from a celebrated 
local tissue-culture which had long rejoiced in the pet name of Baltimore Bess: 
a veritable mountain of muscle, ‘‘rejuvenated’’ a hundred times or more by 
means of the techniques whose gradual perfection in the last two centuries had 
paved the way for the rejuvenation of human beings. The St. Emilion was 
authentic, although the whole Bordeaux region had been replanted as recently 
as 2430, when connoisseurs had decided that the native root-stocks had suffered 
too much deterioration due to the environmental degradations of the Third Biotech 
War. 

**This crime,’’ said Charlotte, as soon as she felt the time was ripe for talk 
of business, “‘is the work of a very remarkable mind.”’ 

‘Very,’ Oscar agreed. ‘‘I have, of course, a very remarkable mind myself, 
but genius is always unique. I wear my genius openly, and can barely understand 
the temperament that would hide away an entire life behind a series of electronic 
masks, but the man who has invented Rappaccini is clearly a dissimulator. I 
suspect that this crime has been planned for a very long time. The fictitious 
Rappaccini might have been invented with this murder in mind, and every detail 
of him has been tailored to its requirements. Absurd as it may seem, I cannot 
help but wonder whether my involvement as a witness was planned along with 
the crime.”’ 

Charlotte studied his face soberly. She wondered whether he had designed 
his own features. It was rare to see such flamboyant femininity in the lines of 
a male’s face, but she had to admit that it suited him. 

‘*What was your impression of the man who posed as Rappaccini?’’ she asked. 

‘*[ liked him. He had an admirable hauteur—as if he considered himself a 
more profound person by far than the other exhibitors at the Great Exhibition. 
He was a man of civilized taste and conversation. He appeared to like me, and 
we shared a taste for all things antiquarian—particularly relics of the nineteenth 
century, to which we were both linked by our names.”’ 

‘‘Do you remember anything useful?’’ asked Charlotte, with some slight 
impatience. ‘“Anything which might help us to identify the man behind the 
name.”’ 

‘*T fear not. We never became friends. We were both solitary workers, deeply 
interested in the purely aesthetic aspects of our work. One could not say that of 
all the exhibitors at Sydney, or even of the majority. Walter Czastka is more 
typical—he has always worked with an army of apprentices, far more interested 
in industry than art.”’ 
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‘*You don’t seem to like Walter Czastka,’’ she observed. 

Oscar hesitated briefly before replying. ‘‘I don’t dislike Walter,’’ he said, 
‘‘although I find him rather dull. He’s an able man, in his way, but a hack. 
Whereas I aspire to perfection in my work, he aims to be prolific. He certainly 
has Creationist ambitions—he has taken out a lease on a small island in the 
Pacific, just as I have—but I can’t imagine what he is doing with it.”’ 

“‘Walter Czastka knew Gabriel King very well,’’ Charlotte observed, having 
scanned several pages of data copied to her by Hal Watson while they ate. ‘*They 
were both born in 2401, and they attended the same university. Czastka has 
done a great deal of work for King’s companies—far more than you. Most 
murders, you know, involve people who know one another well.”’ 

‘“Walter has not sufficient imagination to have committed this crime,”’ said 
Oscar, firmly, ‘“‘even if he had a motive. | doubt that he did; he and Gabriel 
are—or were—cats of a similar stripe.”’ 

‘*What do you mean by that?’’ 

“*T mean that they were both hacks. A modern architect, working with thou- 
sands of subspecies of gantzing bacteria, can raise buildings out of almost any 
materials, shaped to almost any design. The integration of pseudo-living systems 
to provide water and other amenities adds a further dimension of creative opportu- 
nity. A true artist could make buildings that would stand forever as monuments 
to contemporary creativity, but Gabriel King’s main interest was always in 
productivity—razing whole towns to the ground and re-erecting them with the 
least possible effort. His business was the mass-production of third-rate homes 
for second-rate people.’ 

‘*] thought the whole point of bacterial cementation processes is that they 
facilitate the provision of decent homes for the very poor,’’ said Charlotte. 

“*That is the utilitarian view,’’ agreed Oscar. ‘‘But it is two hundred years 
out of date. Future generations will look back at ours with pity for the recklessness 
with which we have wasted our aesthetic opportunities. One day, the building 
of a home will be part of a person’s cultivation of his own personality. Making 
a home will be one of the things every man is expected to do for himself, and 
there will be no more Gabriel King houses with Walter Czastka sub-systems. ”’ 

‘*We can’t all be Creationists,’’ objected Charlotte. 

“Oh, but we can,”’ retorted Oscar. ‘‘We can all be everything we want to 
be, or we should at least make every effort to do so. Even men like me, who 
were born when rejuvenation technology was still in its infancy, should do their 
utmost to believe that the specter of death is impotent to set a limit upon our 
achievements. The children of tomorrow will surely live for centuries if only 
they have the will to do so. You and I, Charlotte, must be prepared to set them 
a good example. The men of the past had an excuse for all their failures—that 
man born of woman had but a short time to live, and full of misery—but only 
cowardice inhibits us now. There is no excuse for any man who fails to be a 
true artist, and declines to take full responsibility for both his mind and his 
environment. Too many of us still aim for mediocrity, and are content with its 
achievement. You don’t intend to be a policewoman ail your life, I hope?’’ 

Charlotte was slightly discomfited by this question. ‘*I’m continuing my educa- 
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tion,’’ she said. ‘‘My options are still open.’’ Her waistphone began to buzz. 
She plucked it from its holster and accepted the call. She held it close to her 
ear so that Oscar would not be able to eavesdrop, assuming that Hal had ferreted 
out some further morsel of information about Rappaccini. What he actually had 
to say was rather more disturbing. When she had replaced the phone, she looked 
at her companion, trying to control the bleakness of her expression. 

‘Do you know a man named Michi Urashima?”’ she asked, as blandly as she 
could. 

*‘Of course I do,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘I hope you aren’t going to tell me that he’s 
dead. He was a better man by far than Gabriel King.”’ 

**Not everyone would agree with you,”’ she said, shortly. Urashima was an 
expert in computer graphics and image-simulation, famed for the contributions 
to synthetic cinema he had made before becoming involved in outlawed brainfeed 
research—which had led to a much-publicized fall from grace. 

‘*How was he killed?’’ Oscar asked, sadly. ‘“The same method?’’ 

**Yes,’” she said, tersely. ‘In San Francisco. There’s no need for you to take 
the maglev now.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ he said. *‘There is every reason. This affair is still in its 
early stages, and if we want to witness the further stages of its unfolding, we 
must follow the script laid down for us. You will come with me, I hope?’’ 

‘*Scene-of-crime officers don’t operate nationwide,’’ she said. ‘‘Police work 
isn’t done that way in this day and age.’’ She knew even as she said it, though, 
that she still wanted—and still intended—to cling to her suspect. 

**Police work may not be,’’ he replied, with an infuriating wave of his hand, 
‘*but psychodrama is. The mystery in this, my dear Charlotte, is not who has 
done it, but why. I am the man appointed by the murderer himself to the task 
of following the thread of explanation to the heart of the maze. If you want to 
understand the crime as well as solving it, you must come with me.”’ 

“All right,”’ she said, hypocritically. ‘*You’ve convinced me. I'll stick with 
you till the bitter end.”’ 


Charlotte rose earlier than was her habit; the maglev couchette was not the kind 
of bed which encouraged one to sleep in. She called Hal to get an update on 
the investigation, then wandered along to the dining car to dial up some crois- 
sants, coffee, and pills. It was a pity, she thought, that there was no quicker 
way than the maglev to travel between New York and San Francisco. She had 
an uncomfortable feeling that she might end up chasing a daisy-chain of murders 
all around the globe, always twenty-four hours behind the breaking news. But 
the maglev was the fastest form of transportation within the bounds of United 
America since the last supersonic jet had flown four centuries before. The power- 
crises of the Aftermath were ancient history now, but the inland airways were 
so Cluttered with private flitterbugs and helicopters, and the green zealots so 
avid in their crusades against large areas of concrete, that commercial aviation 
had never really gotten going again. Even intercontinental travelers tended to 
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prefer the plush comfort of airships to the hectic pace of supersonics. Electronic 
communication had so completely taken over the lifestyles and folkways of 
modern man that most business was conducted via comcon. 

By the time Charlotte had finished her breakfast, the train was only four hours 
out of San Francisco. Oscar joined her then, looking neat and trim although the 
green carnation in his buttonhole was now rather bedraggled. *‘Such has been 
the mercy of our timetable,’’ he observed, “‘that we have slept through Missouri 
and Kansas.”’ 

She knew what he meant. Missouri and Kansas were distinctly lacking in 
interesting scenery since the re-stabilization of the climate had made their great 
plains prime sites for the establishment of vast tracts of artificial photosynthetics. 
Nowadays, the greater part of the Midwest looked rather like sections of an 
infinite undulating sheet of a dull near-black violet which offended unpracticed 
eyes. The SAP-fields of Kansas always gave Charlotte the impression of looking 
at a gigantic piece of frilly corrugated cardboard. Houses and factories alike 
had retreated beneath the dark canopy, and parts of the landscape were almost 
featureless. By now, though, the maglev passengers had the more elevating 
scenery of Colorado to look out upon. Most of the state had been returned to 
wilderness, and its centers of population had taken advantage of the versatility 
of modern building techniques to blend in with their surroundings. Chlorophyll 
green was infinitely easier on the human eye than SAP-violet, presumably be- 
cause millions of years of adaptive natural selection had helped to make it so. 

While Oscar ordered eggs duchesse for breakfast, Charlotte activated the 
wallscreen beside their table and called up the latest news. The fact of Gabriel 
King’s death was recorded, but there was nothing as yet about the exotic circum- 
stances. The IBI never liked to advertise crimes until they were solved, but the 
exotic circumstances of King’s death would make it a hot topic of gossip, and 
she knew that it was only a matter of time before bootleg copies of the security 
tapes leaked out. 

‘**My dear Charlotte,’’ said Oscar, ‘“‘you have the unmistakable look of one 
who woke too early and has been working too hard.”’ 

“‘T couldn’t sleep,’ she told him. ‘‘I took a couple of boosters with break fast. 
They'll clear my head soon enough.”’ 

Oscar shook his head. ‘‘No one who looks twenty when he is really a hundred 
and thirty-three can possibly be less than worshipful of the wonders of medical 
science,’” he said, ‘‘but, in my experience, the use of it to maintain one’s sense 
of equilibrium is a false economy. We must have sleep in order to dream, and 
we must dream in order to discharge the chaos from our thoughts, so that we 
may reason effectively while we are awake. Now, what about the second murder? 
Any progress?”’ 

She frowned. She was supposed to be the one asking the questions. **Did you 
know Urashima personally, or just by reputation?’’ she countered, determined 
not to let him get the upper hand. 

*“We met on several occasions,’’ said Oscar, equably. ‘‘He was an artist, like 
myself. | respected his work. Although I didn’t know him well, I would have 
been glad to count him a friend.”’ 

“*He’d been inactive of late,’’ she said, watching her suspect closely. ‘*‘He 
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hadn’t worked commercially since his conviction for illegal experimentation 
thirteen years ago. He served four years house arrest and control of communica- 
tion. He was probably still experimenting, though, and he may well have been 
engaged in illegal activities.”’ 

‘‘His imprisonment was an absurd sentence for an absurd crime,’’ Oscar 
opined. ‘‘He placed no one in danger but himself.’’ 

‘*He was playing about with brainfeed equipment,’’ she said. ‘‘Not just mem- 
ory boxes or neural stimulators, but mental cyborgization. And he didn’t just 
endanger, himself; he was pooling information with others.’’ 

‘‘Of course he was,”’ said Oscar. ‘*What on earth is the point of hazardous 
exploration unless one makes every effort to pass on the legacy of one’s discover- 
ies 

‘‘Have you ever experimented with that sort of stuff?’’ Charlotte asked, 
vaguely. Like everyone else, she bandied about phrases like ‘‘ psychedelic synthe- 
sizer’’ and “‘memory box,’’ but she had little or no idea of the way such legendary 
devices were supposed to work. Ever since the first development of artificial 
synapses capable of linking up human nervous systems to silicon-based electronic 
systems, numerous schemes for hooking up the brain to computers had been 
devised, but almost all the experiments had gone disastrously wrong, often 
ending up with badly brain-damaged subjects. The brain was the most complex 
and sensitive of all organs, and disruption of brain-function was the one kind 
of disorder that twenty-sixth century medical science was impotent to correct. 
The UN had forced a world-wide ban on devices for connecting brains directly 
to elecironic apparatus, for whatever purpose, but the main effect of the ban had 
been to drive research underground. Even an expert fisherman like Hal Watson 
would not have found it easy to figure out what sort of work might be going 
on, where, and why. 

‘*You’ve just heard me express my dislike of everyday chemical boosters,’’ 
Oscar pointed out. “‘There is nothing I value more than my genius, and I would 
never knowingly risk my clarity and agility of mind. That does not mean that I 
disapprove of what Michi Urashima did. He was not an infant, in need of 
protection from himself. His perennial fascination was the simulation of experi- 
ence, and for him, the building of better visual images was only a beginning. 
He wanted to allow his audience to dive in his illusions, not merely to stand 
outside and watch. If we are ever to make a proper interface between natural 
and artificial intelligence, we will need the genius of men like Michi. Now, 
have you anything to tell me about his death which may help to unravel the 
puzzle which confronts us?”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ she said, grudgingly. ‘‘Did you know that Michi Urashima was 
at college with Gabriel King—and, for that matter, with Walter Czastka?’’ She 
permitted herself a slight smile of satisfaction when Oscar raised an interested 
eyebrow. 

‘‘I did not,’’ he said. ‘‘Was Rappaccini, perhaps, also at this particular institu- 
tion of learning? Has he been harboring some secret grudge for a hundred and 
thirty years? Where was this remarkable college, where so many of our great 
men first met?’’ 
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‘*Wollongong, in Australia.”’ 

‘*Wollongong!’’ he exclaimed, in mock horror. “‘If only it were Oxford, or 
the Sorbonne, or even Sapporo . . . but it /s an interesting coincidence.’’ 

Charlotte regarded him speculatively. “‘Hal transmitted a copy of the scene- 
of-crime tape,’’ she said. “‘Urashima’s last visitor was a woman. She’d changed 
her appearance quite considerably, but we’re pretty sure that she’s the same one 
who visited Gabriel King.’’ 

Oscar nodded. “‘Rappaccini’s daughter,’’ he said. ‘‘I expected it.”’ 

‘*The main thrust of Hal’s investigation is to identify and track the woman,”’ 
Charlotte went on. ‘‘He’s set up programs to monitor every security camera in 
San Francisco. If she’s already gone, we might still be able to pick up her trail. 
The problem is that she left Urashima’s house more than three days ago; if she 
moved fast, she may have delivered more packages in the interim.”’ 

‘‘We must certainly assume that she did,’’ Oscar agreed. ‘‘Did she leave 
another calling card, by any chance?’’ 

‘*Not this time. But she kissed Michi Urashima, exactly as she kissed Gabriel 
King.’’ She had decanted the tape on to a disc, so she only had to slot it in. 
Like the tape she had displayed for Oscar outside Gabriel King’s apartment, it 
had been carefully edited from the various spy-eyes and bubblebugs that had 
been witness to Michi Urashima’s murder. 

The similarity between the two records was almost eerie. The woman’s hair 
was silvery blonde now, but still abundant. It was arranged in a precipitate 
cataract of curls. The eyes were the same electric blue but the cast of the features 
had been altered subtly, making her face thinner and apparently deeper. The 
changes were sufficient to deceive a standard picture-search program, but because 
Charlotte knew that it was the same woman, she could see that it as the same 
woman. There was something in the way her eyes looked steadily forward, 
something in her calm poise that made her seem remote, not quite in contact 
with the world through which she moved. She was wearing a dark blue costume 
now, which hung loose about her seemingly fragile frame. It was the kind of 
outfit which would not attract much attention in the street. As before, the woman 
said nothing, but moved naturally into a friendly kiss of greeting before preceding 
her victim into an inner room beyond the reach of conventional security cameras. 
Her departure was similarly recorded by the spy-eye. She seemed perfectly 
composed and serene. 

There were more pictures to follow, showing the state of Urashima’s corpse 
as it had eventually been discovered. There were long, lingering close-ups of 
the fatal flowers. The camera’s eye moved into a black corolla as if it was 
venturing into the interior of a great greedy mouth, hovering around the crux 
ansata tip of the blood-red style like a moth fascinated by a flame. There was, 
of course, a sterile film covering the organism, but it was quite transparent; its 
presence merely served to give the black petals a weird sheen, adding to their 
Supernatural quality. 

Charlotte let the tape run through without comment, then flipped the switch. 
‘*The flowers aren’t genetically identical to the ones used to kill King. Our lab 
people think that the germination of the seeds may have been keyed to some 
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trigger unique to the victim’s genotype—that each species was designed to kill 
a specific victim, while being harmless to everyone else. That would explain 
how the girl can carry the seeds around. She traveled to San Francisco on a 
scheduled maglev. The card she used to buy the ticket connects to a credit 
account held in the name of Jeanne Duval. It’s a dummy account, of course. 
She didn’t use the Duval account to reach New York, and she’ll presumably use 
another to leave San Francisco.”’ 

‘*You might set the search programs you’re using to find her to pick up 
the names Daubrun and Sabatier,’’ Oscar advised. ‘‘Jeanne Duval was one of 
Baudelaire’s mistresses, and it’s possible she has the others on her list of noms 
de guerre.”’ 

Charlotte transmitted this information to Hal. The maglev was taking them 
down the western side of the Sierra Nevada now, and she had to swallow air to 
counter the pressure on her eardrums. 

‘*By the time we get to San Francisco,’’ she said, ‘‘there won’t be anything 
to do there except to wait for the next phone call.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘But even if she’s long gone, we’ll be in the 
right place to follow in her footsteps.’ 

The buzzer on Charlotte’s waistphone sounded, and she snatched it up. 

“One of Rappaccini’s bank accounts became active,’’ Hal told her. ‘‘A debit 
went through ten minutes ago. The credit was drawn from another account, 
which had a guarantee arrangement with the Rappaccini account.’’ 

‘*Never mind the technical details,’’ she said. ‘What did the credit buy? Have 
the police at the contact point managed to get the user?”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid not. The debit was put through by a courier service. They don’t 
collect until they’ve actually made delivery. We’ve got a picture of the woman 
from their spy-eye, looking just the same as she did when she went to Urashima’s 
apartment, but it’s three days old. It must have been taken before the murder, 
immediately after she arrived in San Francisco.”’ 

Charlotte groaned softly. ‘‘What did she send, and where to?’’ 

‘*A package she brought in. We don’t know what’s in it. It was addressed to 
Oscar Wilde, Green Carnation Suite, Majestic Hotel, San Francisco. It’s there 
now, waiting.”’ 

‘*We don’t have the authority to open that package without your permission,’ 
Charlotte told Oscar. ‘‘Can I send an instruction to the San Francisco police, 
telling them to inspect it immediately?”’ 

‘*Certainly not,’’ Oscar said, without hesitation. ‘‘It would spoil the surprise. 
We’ll be there in less than an hour.”’ 

Charlotte frowned. ‘‘You’re inhibiting the investigation,’’ she said. ‘‘I want 
to know what’s in that package. It could be a packet of seeds.”’ 

‘*T think not,’’ said Oscar, airily. “‘If Rappaccini wished to murder me, he 
surely wouldn’t treat me less generously than his other victims. If they’re entitled 
to a fatal kiss, it would be unjust and unaesthetic to send my fleurs du mal by 
mail.”’ 

‘*In that case,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s probably another ticket. If we open it now, 
we might be able to find out where her next destination is in time to stop her 
making her delivery.”’ 
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‘I fear not,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘The delayed debit was timed to show up after the 
event. The third victim is probably dead already. The package is addressed to me 
and I shall open it. That’s what Rappaccini intended. I’m sure he has his reasons.”’ 

‘*Mr. Wilde,’’ she said, in utter exasperation, ‘““you seem to be incapable of 
taking this matter seriously.”’ 

‘**On the contrary,’’ he replied, with a sigh. “‘I believe that 1 am the only one 
who is taking it seriously enough. You seem to be unable to look beyond the 
mere fact that people are being killed. If we are to come to terms with this 
strange performance, we must take all its features as seriously as they are intended 
to be taken. I am as deeply involved in this as the victims, though I cannot as 
yet understand why Rappaccini has chosen to involve me.”’ 

‘*You’d better make sure that nothing you do fouls up our investigation,” 
said Charlotte, ominously, “‘because we won’t hesitate to throw the book at you 
if we find a reason.”’ 

‘*] fear,’’ said Oscar, sadly, ‘‘that Rappaccini has already thrown more than 
enough books into this affair himself.” 
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The promised package lay on a table in the reception room of the Green Carnation 
Suite. It was round, about a hundred centimeters in diameter and twenty deep. 
Charlotte had taken the precaution of arming herself with a spraygun loaded 
with a polymer which, on discharge, formed itself into a bimolecular membrane 
and clung to anything it touched. 

Oscar reached out to take hold of the knot in the black ribbon which secured 
the emerald green box. It yielded easily to his nimble fingers, and he drew the 
ribbon away. He lifted the lid and laid it to one side. As Charlotte had half- 
expected since seeing the shape of the container, it contained a Rappaccini 
wreath: an intricate tangle of dark green stalks and leaves. The stalks were 
thorny, the leaves slender and curly. There was an envelope in the middle of 
the display, and around the perimeter were thirteen black flowers like none that 
she had ever seen before. They looked like black daisies. 

Oscar Wilde extended an inquisitive forefinger, and was just about to touch 
one of the flowers, when it moved. 

‘*Look out!’’ said Charlotte. 

As though the first movement was a kind of signal, a// the ‘‘flowers’’ began 
to move. It was a most alarming effect, and Oscar reflexively snatched back his 
hand as Charlotte pressed the trigger of the spraygun and let fly. When the 
polymer hit them, the flowers’ movements became suddenly jerky. They thrashed 
and squirmed in obvious distress. The limbs which had mimicked sepals struggled 
vainly for purchase upon the thorny green ring on which they had been mounted. 
Now that Charlotte could count them she was able to see that each of the creatures 
had eight hairy legs. What had seemed to be a cluster of florets was a much- 
embellished thorax. 

‘*Poor things,”’ said Oscar, as he watched them writhe. ‘‘They’ll asphyxiate, 
you know, with that awful stuff all over them.”’ 
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‘| may have just saved your life,’’ observed Charlotte, drily. ‘‘Those things 
are probably poisonous.’”’ 

Oscar shook his head. ‘‘This was no attempted murder. It’s a work of art— 
probably an exercise in symbolism.”’ 

‘*According to you,’’ she said, ‘‘the two are not incompatible.”’ 

‘*Not even the most reckless of dramatists,’’ said Oscar, affectedly, ‘‘would 
destroy his audience at the end of act one. We are perfectly safe, my dear, until 
the final curtain falls. Even then Rappaccini will want us alive and well. He 
surely will not risk interrupting a standing ovation and cutting short the cries of 
encore!” 

Charlotte reached out to pick up the sticky envelope at the center of the ruined 
display, and contrived to open it. She took out a piece of paper. It was a rental 
car receipt, overstamped in garish red ink: ANY ATTEMPT TO 
INTERROGATE THE PROGRAMMING OF THIS VEHICLE WILL 
ACTIVATE A VIRUS THAT WILL DESTROY ALL THE DATA IN ITS 
MEMORY. It was probably a bluff, but she didn’t suppose that Oscar Wilde 
would let her call it—and she still didn’t have any legal reason to overturn his 
decisions. 

As soon as she had updated Hal, she got through to the rental car company 
and demanded all the information they had. They told her that they had delivered 
the car to the hotel three days earlier, and that they had no knowledge of any 
route or destination which might have been programmed into its systems after 
dispatch. Hal quickly ascertained that the account which had been used to pay 
for the car had enough credit to cover three days’ storage and a journey of two 
thousand kilometers. 

‘That could take you as far north as Juneau or as far south as Guadalajara,”’ 
Hal pointed out, unhelpfully. ‘*I can’t tell how many more accounts there might 
be on which Rappaccini and the woman might draw, but I’ve traced several that 
are held under other names; it’s possible that one of them is his real name. 

““What are they?’’ Oscar asked. 

‘*Samuel Cramer, Gustave Moreau, and Thomas Griffiths Wainewright.”’ 

Oscar sighed heavily. ‘‘Samuel Cramer is the protagonist of a novella by 
Baudelaire,’’ he said. ‘‘Moreau was a French painter. Wainewright was the 
subject of a famous essay by my namesake called ‘Pen, Pencil and Poison.’ It’s 
just a series of jokes, presumably intended to amuse me.”’ 

The car which awaited them was roomy and powerful. Once it was free of the 
city’s traffic control computers it would be able to zip along the transcontinental at 
two hundred kph. If they were headed for Alaska, Charlotte thought, they’d be 
there some time around midnight. 

As soon as they were both settled into the back seat, Oscar activated the car’s 
program. It slid smoothly up the ramp and into the street. Then he called up a 
lunch menu from the car’s synthesizer, and looked it over critically. 

‘I fear,’’ he said, ‘‘that we are in for a somewhat Spartan trip.”’ 

Charlotte took out her handscreen and began scrolling through some pages of 
data that one of Hal’s Als had compiled from various dossiers. It had found 
many links between Gabriel King and Michi Urashima—more links than anyone 
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could reasonably have expected. It seemed that the construction engineer and 
the graphic artist had remained in close touch throughout their long lives. Many 
of Urashima’s experiments had been funded by King, and the two of them had 
embarked upon several ventures in partnership. Charlotte could see that the Al 
searches had only just begun to get down into the real dirt. No one whose career 
was as long as King’s was likely to be completely clean, but a man in his position 
could keep secrets even in today’s world, just as long as no one with state-of- 
the-art equipment actually had a reason to probe. It was only to be expected that 
this murder would expose a certain amount of dirty linen, but this particular 
collection seemed overabundant. It seemed entirely probable that Gabriel King 
had been a major stockholder in the clandestine brainfeed business, and that he 
had not only funded Urashima but had established all kinds of shields to hide 
his work and its spinoff. Was there a motive for multiple murder in there? But 
if there was, where did Rappaccini and Oscar Wilde fit in? Why all the bizarre 
frills? And who was the mystery woman? 

When Charlotte had digested the dossier’s contents, she plugged her 
waistphone into the car’s transmitter and phoned Hal. 

‘‘Anything new on the woman?’’ Charlotte inquired. 

‘*No identification yet,’’ said Hal. ‘*We haven’t picked up a visual trace since 
she left Urashima’s apartment. I’ve loosened up the match criteria, but she must 
have done a first-rate job of disguising herself. Where are you?’’ 

Charlotte realized, guiltily, that she had not even bothered to take note of the 
direction in which they were headed. She squinted out of the window, but there 
was nothing to be seen now except the eight lanes of the superhighway. 

‘‘We’re headed south,’’ said Oscar, helpfully. 

‘*She may have gone south,’’ Charlotte said to Hal. ‘‘Better check all plausible 
destinations between here and Mexico City.’’ She signed off. 

‘*It might be as well,’’ Oscar said, ruminatively, ‘‘if I were to have a word 
with Walter Czastka.”’ 

‘No, you don’t!’’ Charlotte said, suddenly remembering that she should have 
called Czastka herself, several hours ago. ‘*That’s my job. Walter Czastka may 
be a suspect.”’ 

‘IT know Walter,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘He was a difficult man even in his prime, 
and he’s not in his prime now. It really would be better if I did it. You can 
listen in.”’ 

She weighed up the pros and cons. It might, she thought, be interesting to 
see what Oscar Wilde and Walter Czastka had to say to one another. ‘‘You’re 
a free man,’’ she said, in the end. ‘*Go ahead.’’ She moved to the edge of her 
seat, out of range of the tiny eye mounted above the car’s wallscreen. She 
watched Oscar punch out the codes on the keyboard. He didn’t need to call a 
directory to get the number. 

She could see the image on the screen even though she was out of camera- 
range. She knew immediately that the face that appeared was that of Walter 
Czastka himself. No one would ever have programmed so much ostentatious 
world-weariness into a simulacrum. 

‘*Hello, Walter,’’ said Oscar. 
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Czastka peered at the caller without the least flicker of recognition. He looked 
unwell. Charlotte could not imagine that he had ever been handsome, and he 
obviously thought it unnecessary to compromise with the expectations of others 
by having his face touched up by tissue-control specialists. In a world where 
almost everyone was beautiful, or at least distinguished, Walter Czastka was an 
anomaly—but there was nothing monstrous about him. His sad eyes were faded 
blue, and his stare had a rather disconcerting quality. Charlotte knew that Czastka 
was exactly the same age as Gabriel King and Michi Urashima, but he looked 
far worse than either of them. Perhaps rejuvenation hadn’t taken properly. 

“*Yes?’” he said. 

**Don’t you know me?’’ asked Oscar, in genuine surprise. 

For a moment, Czastka simply looked exasperated, but then his stare changed 
as enlightenment dawned. ‘*Oscar Wilde!’’ he said, his tone redolent with awe. 
‘*My God, you look . . . I didn’t look like that after my last rejuvenation! But 
that must be your third—how could you need. . .?”’ 

Oddly enough, Oscar did not swell with pride in reaction to this display of 
naked envy. *‘Need,’’ he murmured, ‘‘is a relative thing. I’m sorry, Walter; I 
didn’t mean to startle you.”’ 

‘*You’ll have to be brief, Oscar,’ said Czastka, curtly. ‘‘I’m expecting the 
UN police to call—they tried to get past my AI yesterday, but didn’t bother to 
leave a message to say what they wanted. They’re taking their time about getting 
back to me. Damn nuisance.”’ 

‘*The police can break in on us if they really want to,’ 
‘*Have you heard the news about Gabriel King?’’ 

‘‘No. Is it something I should be interested in?’’ 

‘*He’s dead, Walter. Murdered by illegal biotechnics—a very strange kind 
of flowering plant.”’ 

Charlotte couldn’t read Czastka’s expression. ‘‘Murdered by a plant?’’ he 
repeated, disbelievingly. 

‘‘I’ve seen the pictures,’’ said Oscar. *“The police might want you to take a 
look at the forensic reports. They have a suspicion that you or I might have 
designed the murder-weapon, but I’m morally certain that it’s Rappaccini’s work. 
Do you remember Rappaccini?”’ 

Charlotte began to regret having given Oscar Wilde permission to make this 
call. Perhaps it would have been better to ask Czastka to make a separate 
judgment. If both of them, without collusion, identified Rappaccini as the de- 
signer . . . but how could she be sure that they weren’t in collusion already? 

‘*Of course I remember Rappaccini,’’ snapped Czastka. ‘‘I’m not senile, you 
know. Specializes in funeral wreaths—a silly affectation, I always thought. I 
dare say you know him better than I do, you and he being birds of a feather. 
Are you saying that he murdered Gabriel King?’’ 

‘*Michi Urashima is dead too,’’ Oscar said. *“‘He and Gabriel were killed by 
seeds which grew inside them and consumed their flesh. This is important, 
Walter. Genetic art may have come a long way since the protests at the Great 
Exhibition, but the green zealots wouldn’t need much encouragement to put us 
back on their hate list. Neither of us wants to go back to the days when we had 
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said Oscar, gently. 
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petty officials looking over our shoulders while we worked. When the police 
release the full details of this case, there’s going to be a lot of adverse publicity. 
I’m trying to help the police find Rappaccini. I wondered whether you might 
remember anything that might provide a clue to his real identity.”’ 

Czastka’s face had a curious ochreous pallor as he stared at his interlocutor. 
‘‘King and Urashima—both dead?’’ He didn’t seem to be keeping up with 
Oscar’s train of thought. 

‘*Both dead,’’ Oscar confirmed. ‘‘I think there might be others. You knew 
Gabriel and Michi from way back, didn’t you?’’ 

‘*So what?’’ said Czastka, grimly. ‘*I didn’t know Urashima as well as you 
did, and all my dealings with King were strictly business. We were never 
friends—or enemies.’’ Charlotte noted that Czastka’s eyes had narrowed, but 
she couldn’t tell whether he was alarmed, suspicious, or merely impatient. 

‘*No one’s accusing you of anything,’’ said Oscar, carefully. ‘‘I’ve told the 
police that you couldn’t possibly be the man behind Rappaccini—and I think 
they’re more inclined at present to suspect that / might be. We all need to find 
out who he really is. Can you help?”’ 

‘“*No,”’ said Czastka, without hesitation. “‘I never knew him. I’ve had some 
dealings with his company, but I haven’t set eyes on him since the Great Exhibi- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘What about his daughter?’’ said Oscar, abruptly. 

If he intended to surprise the other man, it didn’t work. Czastka’s stare was 
as stony as it was melancholy. ‘‘What daughter?’’ he said. ‘‘I never met a 
daughter—not that I remember. It was all a long time ago. I can’t remember 
anything at all. It’s nothing to do with me. Leave me alone, Oscar—and tell 
the police to leave me alone!”’ 

Charlotte could see that Oscar Wilde was both puzzled and disappointed by 
the other man’s reaction. As Czastka closed the connection, Oscar’s face wrinkled 
into a frown. 

‘‘That wasn’t much help, was it?’’ she said, unable to resist the temptation 
to take him down a peg. “‘He doesn’t even like you.”’ 

‘*As soon as I told him about the murders, he froze,’’ Oscar said, thoughtfully. 
‘*He’s hiding something, but I can’t imagine what—or why. I would never have 
thought it of him. There’s something very strange about this. Perhaps your clever 
associate and his indefatigable assistants should start attacking the problem from 
the other end.”’ 

‘**What’s that supposed to mean?’’ she demanded. 

“‘The Wollongong connection. We ought to find out how many other people 
there are in the world who were at Wollongong at the relevant time. Walter and 
the two victims are uncommonly old men, even in a world where serial rejuvena- 
tion is commonplace. It’s possible that such a list might contain the names of 
other potential victims—and the university records might offer a clue as to a 
possible motive.’ 

Charlotte called Hal to relay the suggestion, but he scornfully informed her 
that he had already put two Als to work on it. ‘‘One more thing,’’ he added. 
‘‘Rappaccini’s pseudonymous bank accounts have been used over the years to 
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purchase materials that were delivered for collection to the island of Kauai, in 
Hawaii. They were collected by boat. There are fifty or sixty islets west and south 
of Kauai, natural and artificial. Some are leased to Creationists for experiments in 
the construction of artificial ecosystems.’’ Charlotte had already turned to look 
at Oscar, and was on the point of forming a predatory grin when Hal continued: 
“‘Oscar Wilde’s island is half an ocean away in Micronesia—but Walter Czas- 
tka’s is nearby. All the supplies that Czastka purchases in his own name are 
picked up from Kauai, by boat.’’ 


a 


Charlotte winced as the car lurched slightly, throwing her sideways. They had 
left the superhighway and were climbing into the hills along roads which did 
not seem to have been properly maintained. This had been a densely populated 
region in the distant past, but California had suffered several plague attacks in 
the Second Biotech War, and rural areas like this one had been so badly hit as 
to cause a mass exodus of refugees. Most of those who had survived had never 
returned, preferring to relocate to more promising land. Three quarters of the 
original ghost towns of the Sierra Nevada were ghost towns still, even after 
three hundred years. The car had not been designed for climbing mountains and 
it had slowed considerably when it first began to follow the winding road up 
into the foothills of the mountain range. It was picking up speed again now. 
Charlotte called up a map of the region on to the car’s wallscreen, but it was 
stubbornly unhelpful in the matter of providing clues as to where they might be 
going or why. 

‘*The region up ahead is real wasteland,’’ she told Oscar. ‘‘Nobody lives 
there. Nothing grows except lichens and the odd stalk of grass. The names on 
the map are just distant memories.’ 

‘*Something must be up there,’’ Oscar said, shifting uncomfortably as the car 
took another corner. ‘‘Rappaccini wouldn’t bring us up here if there were nothing 
to see.”’ 

Charlotte wiped the map from the screen, and replaced it with a list which 
Hal had beamed through to her. There were twenty-seven names on it: the 
names of all the surviving men and women who had attended the University of 
Wollongong while Gabriel King, Michi Urashima, and Walter Czastka had been 
students there. The names, that is, of all the supposed survivors; Hal’s patient 
Als had so far only managed to obtain positive confirmation of the continued 
existence of twenty-three. The business of trying to contact them all was proving 
uncommonly difficult; they all had high-grade sims to answer their phones, and 
most of the sims had been programmed for maximum unhelpfulness. IBI priority 
codes were empowered to demand maximum co-operation from every AI in the 
world, but no AI could do more than its programming permitted. 

‘‘These people are crazy!’’ she complained. 

‘‘They’re all old,’’ Oscar pointed out. ‘‘Every single one of them is a double 
rejuvenate. They were born during the Aftermath, when the climate was still 
disturbed, the detritus of the plague wars hadn’t yet finished claiming casualties, 
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the Net was still highly vulnerable to software sabotage, and cool fusion and 
artificial photosynthesis were brand new. All of them were conceived by living 
mothers, and I doubt if one in five was carried to term in an artificial womb. 
They’re strangers in today’s world, and many of them don’t have any sense of 
belonging any more. Half of them have nothing left to desire except to die in 
peace, and more than half—as your associates must have found out in trying to 
cross-examine them—have no memory at all of the long-gone years they spent 
at the University of Wollongong.”’ 

She looked at him curiously. ‘‘But you’re not much younger than they are,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and you're a triple rejuvenate. You obviously don’t feel like that.’’ 

‘The fact that / do not,”’ he said, drily, ‘‘is the greatest proof of my genius. 
I am a very unusual individual—as unusual, in my way, as Rappaccini.’ 

Charlotte’s waistphone buzzed, and she lifted it from its holster reflexively. 

““You can take Paul Kwiatek off your list,’’ Hal’s voice said, dully. ‘‘They 
just found him dead. Same method, same visitor.”’ 

Oscar leaned over to speak into the mouthpiece. ‘‘Who’s dead?’’ he asked 
Hal. 

‘*Paul Kwiatek. Another Wollongong graduate, born 240I.”’ 

Charlotte snatched up the phone again. Determined to be businesslike, she 
said: ‘‘Where?’’ 

‘*Bologna, Italy.”’ 

‘*Bologna! But . . . when?’’ 

‘*Some time last week. It looks as though he was killed before King. The 
woman probably flew to New York on an intercontinental flight from Rome. Ill 
try to figure out where she was before that—there might be other bodies we 
haven’t found yet. We’re stepping up our attempts to contact and question the 
others on the list, but I don’t know how to work out which of them are potential 
victims, let alone potential murderers.”’ 

““Czastka knows something.’’ said Charlotte. ‘*He might be the key.”’ 

**We’ve just talked to him,’’ Hal said, in his infuriating fashion. ‘‘He denies 
knowing anything at all that would connect him with King, Urashima and K wia- 
tek, and he denies having received the equipment and supplies paid for by the 
Rappaccini accounts. So far, there’s no proof that he’s lying. We’re worried 
about another name on the Wollongong list—Magnus Teidemann. He’s supposed 
to be out in the wilderness somewhere in mid-Africa, but he’s been ominously 
silent for some time. If he’s dead, it could take us a week to find the body. I’ve 
ordered a search. That’s all for now.’’ He broke the connection, without waiting 
for Charlotte to respond. 

Charlotte had already recalled the list, and had begun tracing a path through 
the back-up information. ‘‘Paul Kwiatek,’’ she said to Oscar. ‘‘Software engi- 
neer. Should I call up a more detailed biog, or do you know him?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Oscar, ‘‘but I know Teidemann by repute. He was a major force 
in the UN a hundred years ago, one of the inner circle of world-planners. Gabriel 
King probably knew him personally. The unfolding network of cross-connections 
is going to deluge your friend’s Als with data. There’s too much of it to sort 
out and unravel, unless we can somehow cut the Gordian knot at a stroke.”’ 

“It doesn’t work like that,’’ she told him, although she wasn’t entirely con- 
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vinced. ‘‘The machines are so fast that a profusion of data doesn’t trouble them. 
The real problem is the age of the data. If the motive for the murders really 
does go back a hundred and fifty years ... but if it does, why wait until 
now to carry them out? Why murder men who are already on the threshold of 
extinction?”’ 

‘“Why indeed?’’ echoed Oscar Wilde. 

“It’s insane,’’ Charlotte opined, being unable to see any other explanation. 
“It’s some weird obsession.’’ Such things were not unheard of, even in these 
days of chemical retuning and biofeedback training. The brain was no longer 
the great mystery it once had been, but it kept stubborn and jealous guard over 
many of its secrets. 

“Obsession might sustain memories which would otherwise fade away,”’ 
Oscar admitted. ‘‘If there were no obsession involved, no murderer could nurse 
a plan as elaborate as this for as long as Rappaccini must have nursed it.”’ 

Charlotte returned to her contemplation of the list displayed on the screen. 
Apart from Teidemann’s, none of the names meant anything at all to her. Only 
a handful were listed as genetic engineers of any kind, and none seemed to have 
the right kind of background to be Rappaccini—except, of course, for Walter 
Czastka. As she scanned the subsidiary list of addresses, her eye was caught by 
the word *‘Kauai.’’ She stopped scrolling. One Stuart McCandless, ex-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oceania, had retired to Kauai. She was tempted to call 
Hal and trumpet her discovery, but she knew what his response would be. His 
Als would have turned up the coincidence; investigation of the data-trail would 
be in hand. She wished, briefly, that she were back in New York. There, at 
least, she would be involved in the routine pursuit of inquiries, making calls. 
What was she accomplishing out here, in the middle of nowhere? 

She glanced out of the side-window as the car swung slowly and carefully 
around a bend into one of the ghost-towns whose names were still recorded on 
the map in spite of the fact that no one had lived in them for centuries. The 
ancient stone buildings had been weathered by dust-storms, but they still retained 
the sharp angles which proudly proclaimed their status as human artifacts. The 
land around them was quite dead, incapable of growing so much as a blade of 
grass, and every bit as desolate as an unspoiled lunar landscape, but the shadowy 
scars of human habitation still lay upon it. 

In the long-gone days when the earth had lain temporarily unprotected by an 
ozone layer, this would have been a naked place. Even then, it would probably 
have been almost empty; this part of the state, within a couple of hundred 
kilometers of Los Angeles, had been very hard hit even by the first and least of 
the three plague wars—whose victims, not knowing that there was far worse to 
come, had innocently called it the Great Plague War. 
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The wallscreen blanked out. While Charlotte was still wondering what the inter- 
ruption signified, the car’s AI relayed a message in large, flamboyant letters: 
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WELCOME, OSCAR: THE PLAY WILL COMMENCE IN TEN MINUTES. 
THE PLAYHOUSE IS BENEATH THE BUILDING TO YOUR RIGHT. 

‘*Play?’’ said Charlotte, bitterly. ‘“Have we come all this way just to watch 
a play?” 

‘*It appears so,’’ said Oscar, as he opened the door and climbed out into 
the sultry heat of the deepening evening. ‘‘Do you carry transmitter-eyes and 
bubblebugs in that belt you’re wearing?” 

“Of course,’’ she said. 

“IT suggest that you place a few about your person,”’ said Oscar. *‘I have only 
the one bubblebug of my own, which I shall mount on my forehead.”’ 

Charlotte turned to stare at the building to their right. It did not look in the 
least like a theater. It might once have been a general store. It was roofless now, 
nothing more than a gutted shell. 

‘*‘Why bring us out here to the middle of nowhere?’’ she demanded, angrily. 
‘““‘Why didn’t he just record it on tape for transmission in a theater in San 
Francisco or New York?’’ As she spoke, she planted two electronic eyes above 
her own eyebrows. 

Oscar quickly located a downward-leading flight of stone steps inside the 
derelict building. Charlotte planted head-high nanolights every six or seven 
steps to illuminate their passage, which had been hollowed out using bacterial 
deconstructors far more modern than the building itself. By the time they reached 
the bottom of the stair, there were several meters of solid rock separating her 
from the car; she knew that her transmitter-eye would only function as a re- 
cording-device. At the bottom, there was a door made from some kind of syn- 
thetic organic material; it had no handle, but when Oscar touched it with his 
fingertips, it swung inward. ‘‘All doors in the world of theater are open to Oscar 
Wilde,’’ he muttered sarcastically. 

Beyond the doorway was a well of impenetrable shadow. Charlotte automati- 
cally reached up to the wall inside the doorway, placing another nanolight there, 
but the darkness seemed to soak up its luminance effortlessly, and it showed 
her nothing but a few square centimeters of matte-black wall. The moment Oscar 
took a tentative step forward, however, a small spotlight winked on, picking 
out a two-seater sofa upholstered in black. 

“Very considerate,’’ said Oscar, drily. He invited her to move ahead of him, 
and she did. Five seconds after they were seated, the spotlight winked out. 
Charlotte could not suppress a small gasp of alarm. The nanolight she had set 
beside the door shone like a single distant star in an infinite void. 

When light returned, it was cleverly directed away from them; Charlotte could 
not see Oscar, nor her own body. It was as if she had become a disembodied 
viewpoint, like a bubblebug, looking out upon a world from which her physical 
presence had been erased. She seemed to be ten or twelve meters away from the 
event which unfolded before her eyes, but the distance was illusory. Cinematic 
holograms of the kind to which Michi Urashima had devoted his skills before 
turning to more dangerous toys were adept in the seductive art of sensory decep- 
tion. 

The ‘‘event’’ was a solo dance. The performer was a young woman, whose 
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face was made up to duplicate the appearance that the image’s living model had 
presented to Michi Urashima’s spy-eyes. Only her hair and costume were differ- 
ent; the hair was now long, straight and jet-black, and she was dressed in sleek, 
translucent chiffons which were gathered in multicolored profusion about her 
lissome form, secured at strategic points by gem-faced catches. The music to 
which she danced, lithely and lasciviously, was raw and primitive. Charlotte 
knew by now that the original Oscar Wilde had written a play called Salomé. 
Forearmed by that knowledge, she quickly guessed what she was to watch. 

As the virtual Salomé began the dance of the seven veils, the first impression 
Charlotte formed was that the dance was utterly artless. Modern dance, with all 
the artifice of contemporary biotechnology as a resource, was infinitely smoother 
and more complicated than this—but she judged that its primitive quality was 
deliberate. In the nineteenth century, Charlotte knew, there had been something 
called ‘“‘pornography.’’ Nowadays, in a world where most sexual intercourse 
took place in virtual reality, with the aid of clever machinery, the idea of 
pornography was redundant; everyone now accepted that in the realm of mecha- 
nized fantasy, nothing was perverse and nothing was taboo. Charlotte thought 
she understood, dimly, the historical implications of Salomé’s silly prancing, 
but she found it neither stimulating nor instructive. The gradual removal of the 
veils was simply a laborious way of counting down to a climax she was already 
expecting. She waited for Salomé to acquire a mute partner for her mesmerized 
capering. 

The dancer did look as if she were mesmerized. She looked as if she were 
lost in some kind of dream, not really aware of who she was or what she was 
doing. Charlotte remembered that the young woman had given a similar impres- 
sion during the brief glimpse of her that Gabriel King’s cameras had caught. 
The dance slowed, and finally stopped. Salomé stood with bowed head for a 
few moments, and then reached out into the shadows that crowded around her, 
and brought out of the darkness a silver platter, on which sat the decapitated 
head of a man. Charlotte was not surprised, but she still flinched. The virtual 
head looked more startlingly real than a real head would probably have done, 
by virtue of the artistry which had gone into the design of its horror-stricken 
expression and the bloodiness of the crudely severed neck. She recognized the 
face which the virtual head wore: it was Gabriel King’s. 

The dancer plucked the head from its resting-place, entwining her delicate 
fingers in its hair. The salver disappeared, dissolved into the shadow. The dance 
began again. 

How differently, Charlotte wondered, was Oscar Wilde seeing this ridiculous 
scene? Could he see it as something daring, monstrous and clever? Would he 
be able to sigh with satisfaction, in that irritating way of his, when the perfor- 
mance was over, and claim that Rappaccini was indeed a genius? 

The macabre dance now seemed mechanical. The woman appeared to be 
unaware of the fact that she was supposedly brandishing a severed head. She 
moved its face close to her own, and then extended her arms again, maintaining 
the same distant and dreamy expression. Then the features of the severed head 
changed. It acquired an Oriental cast. Charlotte recognized Michi Urashima, 
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and suddenly became interested again, eager for any hint of further change. She 
fixed her gaze steadfastly upon the horrid head. She had seen no picture of Paul 
Kwiatek, so she could only infer that the third appearance presented by the 
severed head was his, and she became even more intent when the third set of 
features blurred and shifted. The number and nature of the metamorphoses might 
well be crucial to the development of the investigation. She felt a surge of 
triumph as she realized that this revelation might vindicate her determination to 
stay with Oscar Wilde. She did not recognize the fourth face, but she was 
confident that the bubblebug set above her right eye would record it well enough 
for computer-aided recognition. How many more would there be? 

The fifth face was darker than the fourth—naturally dark, she thought, not 
cosmetically melanized. She did not recognize this face, either, but she knew 
the sixth. She had seen it within the last few hours, looking considerably older 
and more ragged than its manifestation here, but unmistakably the same. It was 
Walter Czastka. 

There was no seventh face. Salomé slowed in her paces, faced the sofa where 
Oscar and Charlotte sat watching, and took her bow. Then the lights came on. 
Charlotte had assumed that the performance was over, and its object attained, 
but she was wrong. What she had so far witnessed was merely a prelude. The 
lights that came on brought a new illusion, infinitely more spectacular than the 
last. 

Charlotte had attended numerous theatrical displays employing clever holo- 
graphic techniques, and knew well enough how a black-walled space which 
comprised no more than a few hundred cubic meters could be made to seem far 
greater, but she had never seen a virtual space as vast and as ornate as this. 
Here was the palace in which Salomé had danced, painted by a phantasmagoric 
imagination: a crazily vaulted ceiling higher than that in any reconstructed medi- 
eval cathedral, with elaborate stained-glass windows in mad profusion, offering 
all manner of fantastic scenes. Here was a polished floor three times the size of 
a sports-field, with a crowd of onlookers that must have numbered tens of 
thousands. But there was no sense of this being an actual place: it was an edifice 
born of nightmarish dreams, whose awesome and impossible dimensions weighed 
down upon a mere observer, reducing Charlotte in her own mind’s eye to horrific 
insignificance. 

Salomé, having bowed to the two watchers who had watched her dance at 
closer range than any of the fictitious multitude, turned to bow to another watcher: 
Herod, seated upon his throne. There had never been a throne like it in the entire 
history of empires and kingdoms; none but the most vainglorious of emperors 
could even have imagined it. It was huge and golden, hideously overburdened 
with silks and jewels, an appalling monstrosity of avaricious self-indulgence. It 
was, Charlotte knew, intended to appall. All of this was a calculated insult to 
the delicacy of effective illusion: a parody of grandiosity; an exercise in profusion 
for profusion’s sake. 

The king on the throne had drawn himself three times life-size, as a bloated, 
overdressed grotesque. The body was like nothing any longer to be seen in a 
world which had banished obesity four hundred years before, but the face, had 
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it only been leaner, would have been the face which Rappaccini wore in the 
photographs that Hal Watson had shown her the day before. Oscar took her 
wrist in his hand and squeezed it. ‘‘Tread carefully,’’ he whispered, his invisible 
lips no more than a centimeter from her ear. ‘‘This simulation may be pro- 
grammed to tell us everything, if only we can question it cunningly enough.”’ 

Herod/Rappaccini burst into mocking laughter, his tumultuous flesh heaving. 
‘‘Do you think that I have merely human ears, Oscar? You can hardly see 
yourselves, I know, but you are not hidden from me. Your friend is charming, 
Oscar, but she is not one of us. She is of an age that has forgotten and erased 
its past.”’ 

Mad, thought Charlotte. Absolutely and irredeemably mad. She wondered 
whether she might be in mortal danger, if the man beside her really was the 
secret designer of all of this. 

‘‘Moreau might have approved,’’ Oscar said, off-handedly, ‘‘but his vision 
always outpaced his capacity for detail. Michi Urashima would not have been 
satisfied so easily, although I detect his handiwork in some of the effects. Did 
Gabriel King supply the organisms which hollowed out this Aladdin’s cave, 
perchance?’’ 

‘“*He did,’’ answered Rappaccini, squirming in his huge uncomfortable seat 
like a huge slug. ‘‘I have made art with his sadly utilitarian instruments. I have 
taken some trouble to weave the work of all my victims into the tapestry of their 
destruction.”’ 

“It’s overdone,”’ said Oscar, bluntly. ‘‘As a show of apparent madness, it is 
too excessive to be anything but pretense. Can we not talk as civilized men, 
since that is what we are?’’ 

Rappaccini smiled. *‘That is why I wanted you here, dear Oscar,’’ he said. 
‘Only you could suspect me of cold rationality in the midst of all this. But you 
understand civilization far too well to wear its gifts unthinkingly. You may well 
be the only man alive who understands the world’s decadence. Have the patient 
bureaucrats of the United Nations Police Force discovered my true name yet?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Oscar. 

“*We soon will,’’ Charlotte interposed, defiantly. The sim turned its bloodshot 
eye upon her, and she flinched from the baleful stare. 

‘*The final act has yet to be played,’’ Rappaccini told her. ‘‘ You may already 
know my true names, but you will have difficulty in identifying the one which 
I presently use as my own.’’ The sardonic gaze moved again, to meet Oscar’s 
invisible stare. ‘‘You will thank me for this, Oscar. You would never forgive 
me if I were not just a little too clever for you.”’ 

‘If you wanted to kill six men,’’ said Oscar, “‘why did you wait until they 
were almost dead? At any time in the last seventy years, fate might have cheated 
you. Had you waited another month, you might not have found Walter Czastka 
alive.”’ 

‘*You underestimate the tenacity of men like these,’’ Rappaccini replied. 
‘*You think they are ready for death because they have ceased to live, but 
longevity has ingrained its habits deeply in the flesh. Without me to help them, 
they might have protracted their misery for many years yet. But I am nothing 
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if not loyal to those deserving of my tenderness. I bring them not merely death, 
but glorious transfiguration! The fact of death is not the point at issue here. Did 
you think me capable of pursuing mere revenge? It is the manner of a man’s 
death that is all-important in our day and age, is it not? We have rediscovered 
the ancient joys of mourning, and the awesome propriety of solemn ceremony 
and dark symbol. Wreaths are not enough—not even wreaths which are spiders 
in disguise. The end of death itse/f is upon us, and how shall we celebrate it, 
save by making a new compact with the Grim Reaper? Murder is almost extinct, 
and it should not be. Murder must be rehabilitated, made romantic, flamboyant, 
gorgeous, and glamorous! What have my six victims left to do but set an example 
to their younger brethren? And who but / should appoint himself their deliverer, 
their ennobler, the proclaimer of their fame?”’ 

‘‘I fear,’’ said Oscar, coldly, ‘‘that this performance might not make the 
impact that you intend. It reeks of falsity.”’ 

Rappaccini smiled again. ‘* You know better than that, Oscar,’’ he said. ‘* You 
know in your heart that this marvelous appearance is real, and the hidden actuality 
a mere nothing. This is no cocoon of hollowed rock; it is my palace. You will 
see a finer rock before the end.”’ 

““Your representations are deceptive, Dr. Rappaccini,’’ Charlotte put in. 
‘*Your daughter showed us Gabriel King’s head first and foremost, but K wiatek 
died before him, and Teidemann was probably dead even before Kwiatek. It 
was optimistic, too—we’ ve already warned Walter Czastka, and if the other one 
can still be saved, we’ll save him too.”’ 

Rappaccini’s sim turned back to her. She had not been able to deduce, so far, 
how high a grade of artificial intelligence it had. She did not expect any explicit 
confirmation of her guess that Magnus Teidemann was a victim, or that the 
woman really was Rappaccini’s daughter, but she felt obliged to try. 

‘*All six will go to their appointed doom,’’ the sim told her. 

She wanted to get out now, to transmit a tape of this encounter to Hal Watson, 
so that he could identify the fifth face, but she hesitated. 

‘*What can these men possibly have done to you?”’ she asked, trying to sound 
contemptuous although there was no point. *‘What unites them in your hatred?”’ 

‘*I do not hate them at all,’’ replied the sim, ‘‘and the link between them is 
not recorded in that silly Net which was built to trap the essence of human 
experience. I have done what I have done because it was absurd and unthinkable 
and comical. Great lies have been banished from the world for far too long, and 
the time has come for us not merely to tell them, but to /ive them also. It is by 
no means easy to work against the grain of synthetic wood, but we must try.”’ 

And with that, darkness fell, lit only by the tiny star which marked the door 
through which they had entered the Underworld. 


9 


Night had fallen by the time Charlotte and Oscar emerged into the open, but 
there was a three-quarter moon and the stars shone very brightly through the 
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clear, clean air. The car had gone. Charlotte’s hand tightened around the bub- 
blebugs which she had carefully removed from their stations above her eyebrows. 
She had been holding them at the ready, anxious to plug them into the car’s 
systems so that their data could be decanted and relayed back to Hal Watson. 
She murmured a curse. 

**Don’t worry,’’ said Oscar, who had come out behind her. ‘*Rappaccini will 
not abandon us. A vehicle of some kind will be along very shortly to carry us 
on our way.”’ 

‘*Where to?’’ she asked, unable to keep the asperity out of her voice. 

‘‘Westward. We may have one more port of call en route, but our final 
destination will surely be the island where Walter Czastka is. His death is 
intended to form the climatic scene of this little drama.’’ 

‘*Let’s hope it’s not too late to prevent that,’’ said Charlotte bitterly. ‘‘And 
let’s hope the fifth man is still alive when we get a chance to find out who he 
is. He may be dead already, of course—your ghoulish friend displayed his 
victims in the order in which their bodies were discovered, not the order in 
which they were killed.”’ 

‘*He was never my friend,’’ Oscar objected, ‘‘and I am not sure that I like 
his determination to involve me in this. There is an element of mockery in it.”’ 

‘‘Mockery,’’ she said, tersely, ‘‘isn’t a crime. Murder is.’’ She took out her 
waistphone and tried to send a signal. There was a chance that the power-cell 
had enough muscle to reach a relay-station. Nothing happened. She turned back 
to her enigmatic companion. 

‘*Did you understand all that stuff?’’ she asked him, point-blank. 

‘*T think so,’” Oscar admitted. ‘‘My ancient namesake’s Salomé provided the 
format, but the set owed more to Gustave Moreau’s paintings then Oscar Wilde’s 


humble play. . . .’” He broke off. His words had gradually been overlaid by 
another sound, whose monotonous drone now threatened to drown him out 
entirely. 


‘*There!’’ said Charlotte, pointing at a shadow eclipsing the stars. It was 
descending rapidly toward them, growing hugely as it did so. It was a VTOL 
airplane, whose engines were even now switching to the vertical mode so that 
it could land helicopter-fashion. Charlotte and Oscar hurried into the shelter of 
the building from which they had come, to give it space to land. 

The plane had only an AI pilot. While Oscar climbed in behind her Charlotte 
plugged her waistphone into the comcon and deposited her bubblebugs in the 
decoder. ‘‘Hal,’’ she said, as soon as the connection was made. ‘‘Data coming 
in: crazy message from Rappaccini, delivered by sim. Conclusive proof of Rap- 
paccini’s involvement. Pick out the face of the fifth victim and identify it. Send 
an urgent warning to Walter Czastka. And tell us what course this damn plane 
is following, when you can track it.’’ The plane had already taken off again. 

Hal acknowledged, but paused only briefly before saying: ‘‘I’m sure all this 
is very interesting, but I’ve closed the file on Rappaccini. We’re concentrating 
all our efforts on the woman.”’ 

‘*What?’’ said Charlotte, dumbfounded. *‘What do you mean, closed the file? 
The tape is proof of Rappaccini’s involvement. Have you found out his real 
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name?’’ Hal was too busy decanting the data and setting up programs to deal 
with it; there was a frustrating pause. Charlotte looked around. The airplane was 
a small one, built to carry a maximum of four passengers; there was a frustrating 
pause. Charlotte looked around. The airplane was a small one, built to carry a 
maximum, of four passengers; there was a second comcon and a second pair of 
seats behind the one into which she and Oscar had climbed. Behind the second 
row of seats there was a curtained section containing four bunks. Oscar was 
busy inspecting the menu on the food-dispenser, frowning. 

‘It all depends what you mean by a real name,’’ said Hal, finally. “‘He really 
was born Jafri Biasiolo. The dearth of information about Biasiolo is the result 
of poor data-gathering toward the end of the Aftermath. After his first rejuvena- 
tion—which changed his appearance to the one that we saw earlier—he began 
to use the name Rappaccini for all purposes. Later, as he approached his second 
rejuve, he established half a dozen fake identities under various pseudonyms, 
including Gustave Moreau. After the rejuve, when he had his appearance consid- 
erably modified again, he began using the Moreau name as a primary, and 
Rappaccini became exclusively virtual. Moreau leased an islet west of Kauai, 
where he’s spent most of the last twenty-five years, never leaving for more than 
four or five weeks at a time. There’s no evident connection between Moreau 
and the victims, except that Walter Czastka’s his nearest neighbor. So far as we 
know, Biasiolo never had any connection with the university at Wollongong.”’ 

‘**T don’t understand,’’ said Charlotte. ‘“‘Surely we have enough to arrest 
Moreau, with all the stuff I’ve just sent through. Why close the file?’’ 

‘*Because he’s dead,’’ Hal replied, smugly. “‘Ten weeks ago in Honolulu. 
Details of his birth might be lost in the mists of obscurity, but every detail of 
his death was scrupulously recorded. There’s no doubt that it was him. The 
common links to his island were closed down before that—he’s been shipping 
equipment and material back to Kauai for over a year. There’s nothing there 
now except the ecosystem which he built. The island’s off-limits until the UN 
can get an inspection team in.”’ 

‘*But he’s still responsible for all this,’’ Charlotte protested. “‘He must have 
set it all up before he died. He and the girl—his daughter.”’ 

‘*Moreau never had a daughter in any of his incarnations. He was sterilized 
before his first rejuve—even though it wasn’t actually a legal requirement back 
then, it was a point of political principle. He made the customary deposits in a 
reputable sperm bank, but they’ve never been touched.”’ 

‘‘Oh, come on, Hal! He’s a top-class genetic engineer—his sterilization 
doesn’t mean a thing. Look at the tape. She’s playing Salomé to his Herod!”’ 

‘*That’s not evidence,’’ said Hal, sharply. ‘“Anyhow, the exact relationship 
of the girl to Moreau is neither here nor there. The point is that she’s the active 
mover in all this. She’s the only one we can put on trial, and she’s the one we 
need to find before the newscasters start billing this mess as the Crime of the 
Century. If there’s any real help you can give me, I’d be grateful, but all this 
theatrical stuff is just more news-fodder, which we can do without. Okay?’’ 

Charlotte could understand why Hal was edgy. News of how Gabriel King 
and the others had died must have leaked out, and he was very sensitive about 
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cases being publicized before arrests had been made. It wasn’t his image or his 
reputation within the department that he was worried about; it was a point of 
principle, a private obsession. 

‘‘We are helping, aren’t we?’’ she whispered, after the inset had disappeared. 
The question, by necessity, was addressed to Oscar Wilde. 

‘*He won’t find her before we do,’’ Oscar said softly. ‘‘We’ve been given 
the fast track to the climax of the psychodrama. And she is his daughter—if not 
a literal daughter, then a figurative one. I see now why the simulacrum said that 
we'd have difficulty identifying his true name. Moreau was his true name, by 
then, but he knew that the coincidence would make me assume that it was a 
mere pseudonym. I must talk to Walter again.”’ 

Before he could touch the keyboard, however, another call came in. 

‘‘The fifth face is Stuart McCandless,’’ said Hal’s voice. ‘‘We’ve spoken to 
him once but we’re trying to get through to him again; his house AI’s sent out 
a summoner. Your plane’s heading west, on course for Kauai. You might be 
able to speak to him in person soon.”’ 

Charlotte placed her fingers on the rim of the keyboard, but Oscar put his 
hand on top of hers, gently insistent. ‘‘I have to call Walter,’’ he said. ‘‘Dr. 
Watson will have priority on the call to McCandless.”’ 

She let him go ahead, although she knew that she shouldn’t let her authority 
slip away so easily. She, after all, was the investigator. She no longer thought 
that Oscar was a murderer, but that didn’t affect the fact that he was the one 
who was only along for the ride. 

Oscar’s call was fielded by a sim, which looked considerably healthier than 
the real Walter had. ‘‘Oscar Wilde,’’ he said, curtly. ‘‘I] need to talk to Walter 
urgently.”’ 

‘‘I’m not taking any calls at present,’’ said the simulacrum, flatly. 

‘*Don’t be ridiculous, Walter,’’ said Oscar, impatiently. ‘‘This is no time to 
go into a sulk.’’ 

The sim flickered, and its image was replaced by Czastka’s actual face. ‘‘What 
do you want?’’ he said, his voice taut with aggravation. 

‘*You’re a player in this game whether you like it or not, Walter,’’ Oscar 
said, soothingly. *“We really do have to try to figure it out.” 

‘I’m not in any danger,’’ said Walter, tiredly. ‘“There’s no one else on the 
island, and no one can land without the house systems knowing about it. I’m 
perfectly safe. I never heard of anyone called Biasiolo, I’ve never met Moreau, 
and I know of no connection between myself and the other names the police 
gave me that could possibly constitute a motive for murder.’’ 

**] don’t think the motive is conventional,’’ said Oscar. ‘“This whole business 
is a publicity stunt, a weird artistic statement, but there must be some kind of 
connection—something that happened at Wollongong.”’ 

Czastka looked ominously pale. *‘I told your friends, Oscar—Z/ don’t remem- 
ber. Nobody remembers what they were doing a hundred and thirty years ago. 
Nobody.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe that, Walter,’’ said Oscar, softly. ‘‘We forget almost every- 
thing, but we can always remember the things which matter most, if we try hard 
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enough. This is something which matters, Walter. It matters now, and it mattered 
then. If you try, you can remember.”’ 

‘*T can’t.”’ The word was delivered with such bitterness and anguish that 
Charlotte flinched. 

‘‘What about you and Gustave Moreau, Walter?’’ Oscar asked. *‘Didn’t you 
know he was your neighbor?”’ 

‘*Il’ve never even seen the man,”’ said Czastka. *‘All I know about him is the 
joke the wise guys on Kauai keep repeating. The island of Dr. Moreau, get it? 
You must—you’ve probably even read the damn thing. You must know, too, 
that we keep ourselves to ourselves out here. All I want is to keep to myself. / 
just want to be left alone.”’ 

Oscar paused for thought. ‘‘Do you want to die, Walter?’’ he asked, finally. 
His inflection suggested that it was not a rhetorical question. 

‘*‘No,’’ said Czastka, sourly. ‘‘I want to live forever, just like you. I want to 
be young again, just like you. But when I do die, I don’t want flowers by 
Rappaccini at my funeral, and I don’t want anything of yours. When I die, | 
want all the flowers to be mine. Is that clear?’’ 

‘*] think we’re on our way to see you,’’ said Oscar, placidly. ‘‘We can talk 
then.”’ 

‘‘Damn you, Wilde,’’ said the old man, vehemently. “‘I don’t want you on 
my island. You stay away, you hear? Stay away!’’ He broke the connection 
without waiting for any response. 

Oscar turned sideways to look at Charlotte. His face looked slightly sinister 
in the dim light of the helicopter’s cabin. ‘*Your turn,’’ he said. His smile was 
very faint. 

It didn’t take as long to get through as Charlotte had expected. Evidently, 
whoever had called on Hal’s behalf had been brisk and business-like. Stuart 
McCandless wasn’t answering his phone in person, but when Charlotte fed his 
sim her authority codes it summoned him without delay. 

‘“Yes?’’ he said, his dark and well-worn face peering at her with slightly 
peevish surprise. “‘I’ve hardly begun on the data you people dumped into my 
system. It’s going to take some time to look at it all.”’ 

“I’m Charlotte Holmes, Dr. McCandless,’’ she said. “*I’m in an airplane that 
has apparently been programmed by Gustave Moreau, alias Rappaccini. He 
seems intent on providing my companion—Oscar Wilde—with a good seat from 
which to observe this unfolding melodrama. We’re heading out into the ocean 
from the American coast. We’re heading your way and I thought we ought to 
talk. Have you ever met Moreau?’’ 

McCandless shook his head vigorously. ‘‘I’ve already answered these ques- 
tions,’’ he said, irritably. 

‘*Have you looked at the tapes of the girl who visited Gabriel King and Michi 
Urashima? Do you recognize her?”’ 

“‘I’d be able to study your tapes more closely if you’d allow me time to do 
it, Ms. Holmes. I’m looking at them now, but in these days of changing appear- 
ances it’s almost impossible to recognize anyone. I don’t know whether the 
person in those pictures is twenty years old or a hundred. I’ve had dozens of 
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students who were similar enough to be able to duplicate her appearance with 
a little effort. There’s a visitor here now who could only need a little elementary 
remodeling.”’ 

Charlotte felt Oscar Wilde’s hand fall upon hers, but she didn’t need the hint. 
She was already trying to work out how to phrase the next question. ‘‘Who is 
your visitor, Dr. McCandless?’’ she asked, in the end. 

‘Oh, there’s not the slightest need to worry,’’ McCandless replied. ‘‘I’ve 
known her for some time. Her name is Julia Herold. I told your colleague in 
New York all about her.”’ 

‘*Could you ask her to come to the phone?’’ asked Charlotte. She glanced 
sideways, very briefly, at Oscar. 

**Oh, very well,’’ McCandless said. He turned away, saying, ‘‘Julia?’’ 

Moments later he moved aside, surrendering his place in front of the camera 
to a young woman, apparently in her early twenties. The woman stared into the 
camera. Her abundant hair was golden red, and very carefully sculptured, and 
her eyes were a vivid green. A wig and a bimolecular overlay, Charlotte thought. 
‘‘[’m sorry to disturb you, Miss Herold,”’ she said, slowly. ‘‘We’re investigating 
a series of murders, and it’s difficult to determine what information may be 
relevant.”’ 

‘*T understand,’ said the woman, calmly. 

Charlotte felt a strange pricking sensation at the back of her neck. /t’s her, 
she thought. /t has to be her. Hal Watson was undoubtedly checking the woman 
out at this very moment, with all possible speed, and if he found anything to 
justify action, he would act swiftly—but until he did, there was nothing she 
could do. She's playing with us, Charlotte thought. She has McCandless in the 
palm of her hand and there’s no way we can save him. But she'll never get 
away. She can’t make another move without our knowing about it. 

‘*May I talk to Dr. McCandless again?’’ she asked, dully. 

They switched places again. Charlotte wanted to say Whatever you do, don’t 
kiss her! but she knew how stupid it would sound. ‘‘Dr. McCandless,’’ she said, 
uncomfortably, ‘‘we think that something might have happened when you were 
a student yourself. Something that links you, however tenuously, with Gabriel 
King, Michi Urashima, Paul Kwiatek, Magnus Teidemann, and Walter Czastka. 
We desperately need to know what it was. We understand how difficult it is to 
remember, but. . .”’ 

McCandless controlled his irritation. *‘I’m checking back through my records, 
trying to turn something up,’’ he said. ‘*I hardly know Czastka, although he 
lives close by. The others I know only by repute. I didn’t even know that I was 
contemporary with Urashima or Teidemann. There were thousands of students 
at the university. We didn’t all graduate in the same year. We were never in the 
same place at one time, unless... .”’ 

‘*Unless what, Dr. McCandless?’’ said Charlotte, quickly. 

The dark brow was furrowed and the eyes were glazed, as the man reached 
for some fleeting, fugitive memory. ‘‘The beach party ... ?’’ he muttered. 
Then, the face became hard and stern again. ‘‘No,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘I really 
can’t remember.”’ 

Charlotte saw a slender hand descend reassuringly upon Stuart McCandless’s 
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shoulder, and she saw him take it in his own, thankfully. She knew that there 
was no point in asking what he had half-remembered. He was shutting her out. 

It’s happening now, she thought, before our very eyes. She’s going to kill 
him within the next few minutes, and we can't do a thing to stop it. But we can 
surely stop her before she gets to Walter Czastka. 

‘*Dr. McCandless,’’ she said, desperately. ‘‘I have reason to believe that 
you’re in mortal danger. I advise you to isolate yourself completely—and I mean 
completely, Dr. McCandless.’’ 

“I know what you mean,”’ he retorted testily. ‘‘I know how the mind of a 
policeman works. But I can give you my absolute assurance that I’m in no 
danger whatsoever. Now, may I get on with the work that your colleague asked 
me to do?’’ 

““Yes,’’ she said. “I’m sorry.’’ She let him break the connection; she didn’t 
feel that she could do it herself. 

When the screen blanked, she turned and said: ‘‘He’s as good as dead, isn’t 
fie?) 

“‘The seeds may already be taking root in his flesh,’’ said Oscar, gently. ‘‘It 
might have been too late, no matter what anyone could have said or done.’’ 

“‘What was it that he started to say?’’ she asked. ‘‘And why did he stop?’’ 

“‘Something that came to mind in spite of his resistance. Something, perhaps, 
that Walter might half-remember too, if only he wanted to... .”’ 

Charlotte shook her head, tiredly. She called Hal. ‘‘Julia Herold,’’ she said, 
shortly. ‘‘Have you tied her in with Moreau yet?’’ 

‘“‘No,”’ said Hal, simply. ‘‘She’s a student. Her career seems quite ordinary, 
all in order. According to the Net, she wasn’t in New York when Gabriel King 
received his visitor, nor in San Francisco when Urashima was infected. I’m 
double-checking—if it’s disinformation, I'll get through it in a matter of hours.’”’ 

“*She was there,’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘Whatever the superficial data-flow says, 
she was there. It’s all in place, Hal—everything except the reason. You’ve got 
to stop her leaving the island. Whatever else happens, you mustn’t let her get 
to Czastka.”’ 

‘‘Who’s her father?’’ Oscar put in. *‘Whose child is she?’’ 

“*Egg and sperm were taken from the banks,’’ said Hal. ‘‘Both donors long- 
dead. Six co-parents filed the application—no traceable link to anyone involved 
in this. The sperm was logged in the name of Lothar Kjeldsen, born 2355, died 
2417. The ovum was Maria Inacio’s, born 2402, died 2423. No duplicate pairing 
registered, no other posthumous offspring registered to either parent. I’m check- 
ing for disinformation input, in case the entire Herold identity is virtual.’’ 

‘*The mother was born at the same time as the men on the victim list. Could 
she have known them?’’ 

“It’s possible. She was an Australian resident at the appropriate time. There’s 
no trace of her in the University records, but she might have been living next 
door. What would it prove if she was? She’s been dead for a hundred and thirty 
years. She drowned in Honolulu—presumed accidental, possibly a suicide. This 
isn’t getting us anywhere, Dr. Wilde, and I have a whole panel lighting up on 
me—lI’m cutting off.’’ 

The screen went blank yet again. 
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**She’s Rappaccini’s daughter,’’ said Oscar, softly. ‘‘I don’t know which bit 
of the record’s been faked, or how, but she’s Rappaccini’s daughter. And she’ ll 
get to Walter, even if she has to swim.”’ 


10 


Charlotte stared out of the viewport beside her. Behind them, in the east, the 
dawn was breaking. Ahead of them, in the west, the sky was still dark and 
ominous. Beneath them, the sea was only just becoming visible as fugitive rays 
of silvery light caught the tops of lazy waves. In these latitudes, the sea was 
almost unpolluted by the vast amount of synthetic photosynthetic substances 
which were daily pumped out from the artificial islands of the Timor Sea; even 
by day it did not display the defiant greenness of Liquid Artificial Photosynthesis. 
Even so, this region of the ocean could not be reckoned a marine wilderness. 
The so-called seven seas were a single vast system, now half-gentled by the 
hand of man. The Continental Engineers, despite the implications of their name, 
had better control of evolution’s womb than extinction’s rack. Even the wrathful 
volcanoes which had created the Hawaiian islands were now sufficiently manipu- 
lable that they could be forced to yield upon demand the little virgin territories 
which the likes of Walter Czastka and Oscar Wilde had rented for their experi- 
ments in Creation. 

“*In my namesake’s novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray,’’ Oscar said, rumina- 
tively, ‘‘the eponymous anti-hero made a diabolical bargain, exchanging fates 
with a portrait of himself, with the consequence that his picture was marred by 
all the afflictions of age and dissolution while the real Dorian remained perpetu- 
ally young. He cast aside all conventional ideas of morality, determined to savor 
the entire gamut of pleasurable sensation.”’ 

**I’m sure it’s great fun,’’ said Charlotte, ironically. 

Oscar ignored the remark. ‘‘At that time, of course,’’ he said, “‘the story of 
Dorian Gray was the purest of fantasies, but we live in a different era now. It 
is perhaps too early to declare that yours is the last generation which will be 
subject to the curse of aging, but I am living proof of the fact that even my 
generation has set aside much of the burden with which ugliness, disease, and 
the aging process afflicted us in days of old. We are corruptible, but we also 
have the means to set aside corruption, to reassert, in spite of all the ravages of 
time and malady, the image which we would like to have of ourselves. Nowadays, 
everyone who has the means may have beauty, and even those of limited means 
have a right of access to the elementary technologies of rejuvenation. I am young 
now for the fourth time, and no matter how often doctors and doubters tell me 
that my flesh is too weak to weather a fourth rejuvenation, I will not be prevented 
from attempting it. Nothing will induce me to become like Walter Czastka when 
I might instead gamble my mortality against the chance of yet another draught 
from the fountain of youth.” 

‘*So what?’’ said Charlotte. ‘‘Why tell me?’’ 

‘*Because,’” he said, tolerantly, ‘‘that’s why Rappaccini expects me to under- 
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stand what sort of artwork he is designing. That’s why he expects me to become 
its interpreter and champion, explaining to the world what it is that he has done. 
Because I’m Oscar Wilde—and because I’m Dorian Gray. Men like the first 
Oscar Wilde and the first Gustave Moreau were fond of likening their own era 
to the days of the declining Roman Empire, when its aristocracy had grown 
effete and self-indulgent, so utterly enervated by luxury that its members could 
find stimulation only in orgiastic excess. They argued that the ruling class of 
the nineteenth century had been similarly corrupted by comfort, to the extent 
that anyone among them who had any sensitivity at all lived under the yoke of 
a terrible ennui, which could only be opposed by sensual and imaginative excess. 
All that remained for men of genius to do was mock the meaningless of confor- 
mity and enjoy the self-destructive exultation of moral and artistic defiance. 

‘“‘They were right, of course. Theirs was a decadent culture, absurdly distracted 
by its luxuries and vanities, unwittingly lurching toward its historical terminus. 
The ‘comforts’ of the nineteenth century—hygiene, medicine, electricity—were 
the direct progenitors of what we now call the Devastation. Few men had the 
vision to understand what was happening, and even fewer had the capacity to 
care. Addicted to their luxuries as they were, even terror could not give them 
foresight. Blindly and stupidly, they laid the world to waste, and used all the 
good intentions of their marvelous technology to pave themselves a road to Hell. 
In the Aftermath, of course, the work of renewal began. Collective control of 
fertility was achieved, and the old world of hateful tribes was replaced by the 
world of the Net, which bound the entire human race into a single community. 
And we were able once again to cultivate our comforts . . . to the extent that 
Rappaccini seemingly believes that the revolution is complete, and that the wheel 
has come full circle.’’ 

‘*But that’s nonsense!”’ said Charlotte. “‘There’s no way that there could be 
another Devastation. There couldn’t possibly be another population explosion, 
or another plague war.”’ 

“*That’s not what Rappaccini fears,’’ said Oscar. ‘‘What he’s trying to make 
us see, | think, is the horror of a world inhabited entirely by the old: a world 
made stagnant by the dominion of minds that have lost their grip on memory 
and imagination alike, becoming slaves to habit, imprisoned by their own narrow 
horizons. He’s telling us that, in one way or another, we must kill our old men. 
The argument of his artwork is that if we can’t liberate our renewable bodies 
from the frailty of our mortal minds, then the technological conquest of death 
will be a tragedy and not a triumph. He has undertaken to murder six men who 
are nearing a hundred and fifty years of age, not one of whom has dared to risk 
a third rejuvenation, even though it would seem that they have little or nothing 
to lose—and he has chosen for his audience a man who has taken that gamble, 
hopefully soon enough to avoid the kind of mental sclerosis which has claimed 
his victims. Can you begin to see what he’s about?’’ 

“‘T can see that he’s stark, staring mad,’’ said Charlotte. 

Oscar smiled wryly. ‘*Perhaps he is,’ he said. “‘His fear is real enough— 
but perhaps the threat isn’t as overwhelming as he seems to think. Perhaps the 
old men will never take over the world, no matter how many they are or how 
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old they grow. Old age is, after all, self-defeating. Those who lose the ability 
to live also lose the will to live. But the creative spark can be maintained, if 
it’s properly nurtured. The victory of ennui isn’t inevitable. If and when we 
really can transform every human egg-cell to equip it for eternal physical youth, 
those children will discover ways to adapt themselves to that condition by cultivat- 
ing eternal mental youth. My way of trying to do that is, I admit, primitive— 
but | am here to help prepare the way for those who come after me. They will 
be the true children of our race: the first truly human beings.”’ 

Charlotte felt her eyes growing heavy; she felt drained. If only she had been 
more alert, she thought, she might have obtained a firmer grasp on Oscar Wilde’s 
arguments. After all, she too retained an echo of the 1890s in her name. Could 
the small phonetic step which separated ‘‘Charlotte’’ from ‘‘Sherlock’’ really 
signify such a vast abyss of incomprehension? She knew that she needed sleep, 
and she felt in need of a soporific. Unfortunately, she was four thousand kilome- 
ters away from the ingenious resources of her intimate technology. She looked 
uncertainly at Oscar Wilde. He was watching her, with a serious expression in 
his liquid, luminous eyes. 

‘“We ought to get some sleep,’’ Charlotte said. ‘‘It’ll be late tomorrow before 
we get to Hawaii.’’ She hesitated, wondering how to proceed, her gaze drifting 
to the curtain which screened the cabin’s bunkspace. 

‘‘How my namesake’s heart would have warmed to our Virtual Realities and 
the wonders of our intimate technology!’’ Oscar said, as though continuing his 
reverie. ‘*] fear, though, that we have not yet learned to use our intimate techno- 
logies as fully or as consciencelessly as we might. Even in a world of artificial 
wombs and long-dead parents, we cling to the notion that sexual intercourse is 
essentially a form of communication, or even communion, rather than an entirely 
personal matter, whose true milieu is the arena of fantasy, where all idiosyncra- 
sies may be safely unfettered.” 

Charlotie couldn’t help blushing, although she presumed that he had pre- 
empted her proposition mainly in order to spare her blushes. 

‘*Thanks for telling me,’’ she said, sharply. ‘‘I suppose that if Rappaccini 
had you on his list of victims, you’d be in no danger.”’ 

‘Not so,’’ he said. ‘‘A kiss is, after all, just a kiss—and I can appreciate a 
lovely face as well as any man. It is only in matters of true passion that I am 
an exclusive and unrepentant Narcissus.”’ 


11 


When Charlotte awoke, the sun was high, but Oscar had darkened the viewports 
in order to conserve a soft crepuscular light within the cabin of the speeding 
plane. She sat up and drew the curtain aside to look over the backs of the seats. 
Her waistphone was still plugged in to the comcon; data was parading across 
the main screen at the command of Oscar’s deft fingertips. 

‘‘Good morning,”’ he said, instantly aware of her movement although he had 
not turned. ‘‘It is still morning, thanks to the time-harvesting effects of westward 
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travel. We’re less than half an hour from Kauai, but I fear that we’ll be unable 
to do much there except bear witness to the completion of the fifth phase of 
Rappaccini’s grand plan.”’ 

Because she was slightly befuddled by sleep, it took her a second or two to 
work out what he meant. ‘“‘McCandless is dead!’’ she said, finally. 

‘Quite dead,’’ he confirmed. ‘‘The local police had him removed to an 
intensive-care unit as soon as he showed signs of illness, but there was absolutely 
nothing to be done for him. The progress of his devourers will be tracked with 
infinite patience by a multitude of observers—the doctors have sent a fleet of 
nanocameras into his tissues—but to no avail. What remains of Teidemann’s 
body has been found too.”’ 

Charlotte donned the tunic of her police uniform. ‘‘What about Julia Herold? 
Have they got her in custody?”’ 

‘‘Alas, no.”’ 

Charlotte knew that she ought to have been astonished and outraged, but all 
that she really felt was a sense of bitter resignation. 

‘*How could they possibly fail to intercept her?’’ 

**She had already left when McCandless began to show signs of distress,”’ 
said Oscar, who did not seem overly disappointed. *‘She went for a moonlight 
swim, and never surfaced again. The eyes set to follow her were mounted on 
flitterbugs, and by the time suitable submarine eyes entered the water she was 
beyond reach. Flying eyes are, of course, watching avidly for her to surface, 
but she must have had breathing apparatus secreted off-shore, and some kind of 
mechanized transport.’’ 

**A submarine?’’ said Charlotte, incredulously. 

‘*More likely a towing device of some kind. The officer in charge of the failed 
operation pointed out that there was little more he could have done without a 
warrant for her arrest. One has now been issued. The Kauai police have sent 
helicopters to lie in wait for her, but Walter has forbidden them permission to 
land, and they’re not empowered to override his wishes unless and until they 
actually see her. There’s one more police helicopter awaiting our arrival on 
Kauai.”’ 

‘**Have you talked to Czastka?’’ 

‘*No. He’s refusing all calls. He presumably still thinks that all he needs to 
do is keep his house sealed. ‘Julia Herold,’ by the way, is a fiction of disinforma- 
tion. Your Dr. Watson has proved that the person in McCandless’ house was 
indeed the same one who visited Gabriel King in New York and Michi Urashima 
in San Francisco. He is confident that he will be able to prove that she delivered 
the fatal flowers to Teidemann and Kwiatek too. He assures me that it is only 
a matter of time before he discloses an authentic personal history.”’ 

‘‘Is that everything?”’ 

‘‘By no means. It required all my skills as an organizer to present these edited 
highlights so economically.”’ 

Charlotte looked resentfully at the bright and beautiful young man, who seemed 
unafflicted by the least sign of weariness. She switched the nearest viewport to 
reflector mode so that she could straighten her hair, and studied the faint wrinkles 
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that were becoming apparent in the comers of her eyes. They could be removed 
easily enough by the most elementary tissue-manipulation, but they still served 
as a reminder of the biological clock that was ticking away inside her. Thirty 
years to rejuve number one, she thought, and counting. It was not a kind of 
paranoia to which she was usually prone, but she could not help comparing her 
flawed features with Oscar’s fully-restored perfection. 

As soon as they had set down at the Kauai heliport, Charlotte opened the 
door, and leapt down to the blue plastic apron. The promised helicopter was 
waiting less than a hundred meters away. Its police markings were a delight to 
her eyes, holding the promise of control. From now on she would no longer be 
a passenger but an active participant; a pursuer, an active instrument of justice. 
Oscar kept pace with her in spite of the fact that his gait seemed much lazier. 

‘‘! should leave you here,’’ she said, while climbing aboard. ‘‘l can, you 
know—this isn’t public transport.”’ 

**You wouldn’t be so cruel,’’ he said. He was right. 

The helicopter lifted as soon as they were strapped in. Charlotte reached into 
the equipment-locker under the seat, and brought forth a handgun. She checked 
the mechanism before clipping it to her belt. 

‘**You’re not thinking of using that, | hope?’’ said Oscar. 

‘Now the proof’s in place,’’ Charlotte answered, tautly, ‘‘I can employ any 
practical measure which may be necessary to apprehend her. The bullets are 
non-lethal. We’re the police, remember.’’ 

They were traveling at a slower speed than they had previously, but flew so 
low that their progress seemed more rapid. The downdraft of their blades carved 
the roiling waves into all manner of curious shapes. High in the sky above them, 
a silver airship was making its stately progress from Honolulu to Yokohama. 
Oscar tuned in a broadcast news report. There were pictures of Gabriel King’s 
skeleton, neatly entwined with winding stems bearing black flowers in horrid 
profusion. This was only the beginning; the Al voice-over promised that details 
of several more murders would soon be revealed. Charlotte knew that an opera- 
tion of the size that was now being mounted would attract the attention of half 
the newshawks in United America and a good few in not-very-united Eastasia. 
Flocks of flying eyes would be migrating this way from every direction. The 
privacy which Walter Czastka so passionately desired to conserve was about to 
be rudely shattered. 

Oscar blanked the newscast as soon as it moved on to more mundane matters, 
and his fingers punched out Walter Czastka’s telephone code. The Al sim which 
answered had clearly been reprogrammed since Charlotte had last seen it. 

‘‘Damn you, Oscar Wilde,”’ it said, without bothering with any conventional 
identification or polite preliminary. *‘Damn you and Rappaccini to the darkest 
oblivion imaginable.”’ 

Charlotte turned the camera-eye so that her own image filled the viewfield. 
‘‘Dr. Czastka,’’ she said, ‘‘this is Charlotte Holmes of the UN Police. | need 
to speak to you, urgently.”’ 

‘‘Damn you, Oscar Wilde,”’ replied the sim, stubbornly. *‘Damn you and 
Rappaccini to the darkest oblivion imaginable.”’ 
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Charlotte looked at Oscar, whose face had creased into an anxious frown. ‘‘I 
have a horrible suspicion,’ he said, “‘that we might be too late.’’ Charlotte 
looked at her wristwatch. They were still twenty minutes away from the island. 
She punched in another code, connecting herself to the commander of the task- 
force that had surrounded it. 

‘‘What’s happening?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘No sign of her yet,’’ the answer came back. ‘‘If anything happens, Inspector, 
you'll be the first to know.’’ There was nothing to do but wait, so she sat back 
in her seat and stared down at the agitated waves. They were still a few minutes 
away when the voice came back on line. ‘‘We have camera-contact,’’ it said. 
‘‘Relaying pictures.”’ 

The screen showed a female figure in a humpbacked wetsuit walking out of 
the sea, looking for all the world as if she were enjoying a leisurely stroll. She 
paused at the high tide line to remove the suit and its built-in paralung, then 
knelt beside the discarded wetsuit and removed something from a inner pocket. 
Over the voice-link they could hear the officer who had spoken to them instructing 
her to desist. 

Suddenly, the air around the girl was filled by a dense smoke, which swirled 
in the breeze as it dispersed. 

‘*Alate spores,’’ Oscar guessed. ‘*Millions of them.”’ 

Julia Herold stood, with her arms upraised in a gesture of seeming surrender. 
She had apparently done what she’d come to do. 

‘Stay in the copters,’’ Charlotte instructed. ‘‘The stuff she’s released is proba- 
bly harmless to anyone but Czastka, but there’s no need for everyone to take 
the risk. I'll pick her up myself.”’ 

‘*As you wish,’’ said the other officer, sourly. He evidently thought that 
Charlotte was intent on appropriating what little glory there might be in making 
the arrest. 

“‘T think we may have mistaken the exact form that the final murder was 
intended to take,’’ said Oscar, quietly. ‘‘It’s not Walter those spores are after— 
it’s his ecosystem. She came here to destroy his private Creation.”’ 

As the helicopter swept in to land Charlotte scanned the trees which fringed 
the beach. Lush undergrowth nestled about the boles of palmlike trees. She half- 
expected to see the green leaves already flecked with darker colors, but nothing 
was happening yet. 

‘Nothing can stop it,’’ said Oscar, softly, his voice reduced now almost to 
a whisper. ‘‘Each murder is one hundred percent specific to its victim. Walter’s 
own body is safe inside the house, but that’s not what he cares about . . . it’s 
not what he is. Rappaccini’s instruments are going to devour his entire eco- 
sphere—every last molecule.”’ 

For the first time, Charlotte realized, Oscar Wilde was genuinely horrified. 
The equanimity that had hardly been rippled by the sight of Gabriel King’s 
hideously embellished skeleton was ruffled now. For the first time, Oscar was 
identifying with one of Rappaccini’s victims, seeing Rappaccini as a criminal 
as well as an artist. But even as Charlotte observed his outrage, Oscar’s expres- 
sion was changing. 
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**Look!”” he said. *‘Look what kind of demi-Eden Walter Czastka has been 
endeavoring to build here.’’ The helicopter had set down some thirty meters 
from the woman, who still stood there, with her arms upraised. She was taking 
no notice of them or the other hovering machines; her green eyes were quite 
blank. Charlotte climbed down, keeping one eye on the woman while she obeyed 
Oscar’s instruction to look inland. She could not see anything surprising or 
alarming. 

‘**Poor Walter!’’ said Oscar, sadly. ‘‘What a petty Arcadia this is! Immature 
and incomplete though it undoubtedly is, its limitations already show. Here is 
the work of a hack trying desperately to exceed his own potential—but here is 
the work of a man who has not even the imagination of blind and stupid nature. 
I can see now why Walter tried to keep me away. The mysterious Julia does 
not have to kiss poor Walter, because Walter is already dead, and he knows it. 
Even if his heart still beats within his withered frame, he is dead. Rappaccini’s 
worms are feeding on his carcass.’”’ 

‘It looks perfectly ordinary to me,’’ said Charlotte, staring up at the uneven 
line made by the crowns of Walter Czastka’s palmlike trees, as they extended 
their ample canopies to bask in the life-giving light of the sun. 

‘*Precisely,’” said Oscar Wilde, with a heavy sigh. 

Charlotte moved to confront the woman, who stood statue-still, looking up 
into the brilliant blue sky. 

‘‘Julia Herold,’’ she began, ‘‘I arrest you for .. . 

She heard a strange squawking sound behind her, and guessed that someone 
was trying to attract her attention by shouting over the voice-link to the helicop- 
ter’s comcon. She picked up her waistphone impatiently. ‘‘It’s okay,’ she said. 
“lve got her. It’s all over.”’ 

‘*Look behind you!’’ said the voice from the other end, trying to shout at 
her although the volume control on her waistphone compensated automatically. 
“Corrosion and corruption, woman, look behind you!”’ 

Uncomprehendingly, Charlotte looked behind her. 

Falling toward her from the vivid brightness of the early afternoon sun was 
a black shadow. At first she could judge neither its size nor its shape, but as it 
swooped down, the truth became abundantly and monstrously clear. She could 
not believe the evidence of her eyes. She knew full well that what she was 
seeing was flatly impossible, and her mind stubbornly refused to accept the truth 
of what she saw. 

It was a bird, but it was a bird like none that had ever taken to the skies of 
earth in the entire evolutionary history of flight, bigger by far than the helicopters 
whose automatic pilots were taking evasive action to avoid it. The pinion-feathers 
of its black wings were the size of samurai swords, and its horrible head was 
naked, like a vulture’s. Its beak was agape, and it cried out as it swooped down 
upon her. Its cry was a terrible inhuman shriek, which made her think of the 
wailing of the damned in some Dantean Hell. 

Wise panic took hold of her and threw her aside like a rag doll, lest she be 
struck by the diving impossibility. She had no time to fire her gun, nor even to 
think about firing it. Her reflexes rudely cast her down, tumbling her ignomini- 
ously onto the silvery sand. 
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Julia Herold didn’t move a muscle. Charlotte understood, belatedly, that the 
raising of her arms was not a gesture of surrender at all. With confident ease, 
the girl interlaced her fingers with the reaching talons of the huge bird, and was 
lifted instantly from her feet. 

According to all the best authorities, Charlotte knew, no bird could lift an 
adult human being from the ground—but this bird could. It was climbing again 
now, beating its fabulous night-black wings with extravagant majesty, circling 
back into the dazzling halo of brilliance that surrounded the tropical sun. 

Charlotte reached up her own hand to take the one that Oscar Wilde was 
extending to her. ‘‘Do you remember when Rappaccini’s simulacrum said to us, 
‘This is no cocoon of hollowed rock; it is my palace. You will see a finer rock 
before the end’?’’ he asked, resignedly. ‘‘The second ‘rock’ was actually ‘roc.’ 
A cheap shot, in my judgment.’’ 

**Get back in the helicopter,’’ she said, grimly. ‘‘I don’t know how far or 
how fast that thing can fly, but she is not going to get away.”’ 

‘*I don’t think she’s even trying,’’ said Oscar, with a sigh. “‘She’s merely 
escorting us to the much-joked-about island of Dr. Moreau, so that we may cast 
a critical eye over her father’s Creation.”’ 
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Moreau’s island was more or less identical in size and shape to Walter Czastka’s. 
By the time it was in view, Charlotte had Hal Watson on the line, watching the 
drunken flight of the giant bird through the helicopter’s camera-eyes. Huge 
though it was, the woman’s weight was burden enough to make flight very 
difficult, and Charlotte wondered whether the creature had sufficient strength 
left to make landfall. 

“It is clear,’’ said Oscar, ‘‘that the murders were committed partly in order 
to lay a trail. We shall be the first to reach its end, but by no means the last. 
Every news service in the world must have dispatched spy-eyes by now. We 
are about to attend an exhibition, dear Charlotte—one which will put the so- 
called Great Exhibition of 2505 to shame.”’ 

““We picked up enough body-cells at McCandless’s house to produce a DNA- 
spectrum,’’ Hal put in. ‘“The lab people didn’t expect any kind of correlation 
with the people who were registered as Julia Herold’s parents, but they found 
one. According to her genes, Herold is Maria Inacio, saving some slight somatic 
modifications compatible with cosmetic transformation. Inacio’s alleged death 
in 2423 must be disinformation.” 

“*‘No,”’ said Oscar, softly. ‘‘Maria Inacio was born in 2402; there’s no way 
that she could be Rappaccini’s daughter. You won’t find Julia Herold’s birth 
recorded anywhere, Dr. Watson. She was born from an artificial womb on the 
island, not more than twenty years ago.”’ 

**A clone!”’ said Charlotte. “‘An unregistered clone! But she’s not his daughter. 
You were wrong about that.’’ 

‘In the literal sense, yes,’’ admitted Oscar, as the bird summoned the last 
vestiges of its strength for one last surge toward the silver strand where the 
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waves were breaking over Dr. Moreau’s island, ‘*but he’s raised her from infancy 
within the confines of his own Garden of Eden, and I’ll wager that he has exactly 
the same degree of genetic relatedness to her as he would have to a daughter: 
fifty percent.”’ 

‘*You mean,”’ said Charlotte, ‘‘that she’s his sister!’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Oscar, clenching his fist in a tiny gesture of sympathetic triumph 
as the bird dropped the girl into the sand and lurched exhaustedly to a sprawling 
landing twenty meters further on. “‘I mean that Maria Inacio was Rappaccini’s 
mother.”” 

‘*] suppose you’ve worked out who his father was, as well?’’ said Charlotte, 
as the helicopter zoomed in to land. The helicopter’s safety-minded Als gave 
the beached roc a wide berth, putting them down sixty meters away from the 
point where the woman had been dropped; she had already picked herself up 
and disappeared into the trees fringing the beach. Charlotte unplugged her 
waistphone from the comcon. She didn’t bother unshipping any transmitter-eyes. 
Hal would soon have plenty of eyes with which to see. The whole world was 
coming to this party. 

‘‘We can narrow it down to one of six,’’ said Oscar, as he opened the 
door and climbed out of the slightly tilted helicopter. ‘‘Perhaps that’s as far as 
Rappaccini cared to narrow it down. It’s possible, if McCandless’s half-recollec- 
tion of a beach-party at which all six of the victims might or might not have 
been present means anything at all, that Maria Inacio was uncertain which of 
them was the father of her child. I strongly suspect, though, that a genetic 
engineer of Rappaccini’s skill and dedication could not have been content with 
any such uncertainty.” 

Charlotte looked uneasily along the strand at the chimerical creature that was 
peering at them dolefully from an unnaturally large and bloodily crimson eye. 
‘“‘It was Walter Czastka,’’ she said, knowing that she could claim no credit 
simply for filling in the blank. 

‘It was Walter Czastka,’’ he echoed. ‘*Poor Walter! To harbor such genius 
in his genes, and such mediocrity in his poor mortal body.”’ 

Charlotte wasn’t about to waste time feeling sorry for Walter Czastka—not, 
at any rate, for that reason—but she couldn’t help feeling a pang of sympathy 
for poor Maria Inacio, dead before her life had really begun, leaving nothing 
behind but a child of uncertain parentage. Such things couldn’t happen nowadays, 
when all children were sterilized as a matter of course—and only a tiny minority 
ever applied for desterilization in order to exercise their right of reproduction 
while they were still alive—but Maria Inacio had been a child of the Aftermath. 
Hers had been the last generation of women victimized by their own fertility. 

Charlotte and Oscar walked side by side to the place where Rappaccini’s 
mother/daughter had disappeared. They kept a wary eye on the roc, but the bird 
made no move toward them. It seemed to be in considerable distress. As they 
paused before moving into the trees, Charlotte saw the bloodshot eyes close. They 
walked into the forest, following a grassy pathway that had all the appearance of 
an accident of nature, but which had in fact been designed with the utmost care, 
as had every blade of grass. 
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The trunk of every tree had grown into the shape of something else, as finely 
wrought in bronze-barked wood as any sculpture. No two were exactly alike: 
here was the image of a dragon rampant, here a mermaid, here a trilobite, and 
here a shaggy faun. Many were the images of beasts that natural selection had 
designed to walk on four legs, but all of those stood upright here, rearing back 
to extend their forelimbs, separately or entwined, high into the air. These upraised 
forelimbs provided bases for spreading crowns of many different colors. Some 
few of the crowns extended from an entire host of limbs rather than a single 
pair, originating from the maws of krakens or the stalks of hydras. 

The animals whose shapes were reproduced by the trunks of the trees all had 
open eyes, which seemed always to be looking at Charlotte no matter where she 
was in relation to them, and although she knew that they were all quite blind, 
she could not help feeling discomfited by their seeming curiosity. Her own 
curiosity, however, was more than equal to theirs. Every tree of the forest was 
in flower, and every flower was as bizarre as the plant which bore it. There was 
a noticeable preponderance of reds and blacks. Butterflies and birds moved 
ceaselessly through the branches, each one wearing its own coat of many colors, 
and the tips of the branches moved as though stirred by a breeze, reaching out 
towards these visitors as though to touch their faces. There was no wind: the 
branches moved by their own volition, according to their own mute purpose. 

Charlotte knew that almost all of what she saw was illicit. Creationists were 
banned from engineering insects and birds, lest their inventions stray to pollute 
the artwork of other engineers, or to disrupt the domestic ecosystems of the 
recently renewed world-at-large. When the final accounting was complete, and 
all of Rappaccini’s felonies and misdemeanors had been tabulated by careful 
Als, he would probably turn out to have been the most prolific criminal who 
had ever lived upon the surface of the earth. Rappaccini had given birth to an 
extraordinary fantasy, fully aware that it would be destroyed almost as soon as 
others found out what he had done—but he had found a way to show it off first, 
and to command that attention be paid to it by every man, woman, and child in 
the world. Had he, perhaps, hoped that his contemporaries might be so overawed 
as to reckon him a god, far above the petty laws of humankind? Had he dared 
to believe that they might condone what he had done, once they saw it in all its 
glory? 

Rappaccini’s creative fecundity had not been content with birds and insects. 
There were monkeys in the trees, which did not hide or flee from the visitors 
of their demi-paradise, but came instead to stare with patient curiosity. The 
monkeys had the slender bodies of gibbons and lorises, but they had the wizened 
faces of old men. Nor was this simply the generic resemblance that had once 
been manifest in the faces of long-extinct New World monkeys; these faces were 
actual human faces, writ small. Charlotte recognized a family of Czastkas and 
an assortment of Kings and Urashimas, but there were dozens she did not know. 
She felt that her senses were quite overloaded. The moist atmosphere was a riot 
of perfumes, and the murmurous humming of insect wings composed a subtle 
symphony. 

Is it beautiful? Charlotte asked herself, as she studied the sculpted trees staring 
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at her with their illusory eyes, marveling at their hectic crowns and their luminous 
flowers. Or is it mad? 

It was beautiful: more beautiful than anything she had ever seen or ever hoped 
to see. It was much more beautiful than the ghostly echoes of Ancient Nature 
that modern men called wilderness, doubtless more beautiful than Ancient Nature 
itself—even in all its pre-Devastation glory—could ever have been. Charlotte 
could see, even with her unschooled eyes, that it was the work of a young man. 
However many years Rappaccini had lived, however many he had spent in 
glorious isolation in the midst of all this strange fecundity, he had never grown 
old. This was not the work of a man grown mournful in forgetfulness; this was 
the work of a man whose only thought was of the future that he would not live 
to see: its novelty, its ambition, its progress. This was Moreau’s island, by 
which its creator meant morrow’s island. 

It was mad, too, but its madness was essentially divine. 

In the heart of the island, she expected to find a house, but there was none. 
There was only a mausoleum. She knew that Moreau’s body could not be inside 
it, because he had died in Honolulu, but it was nevertheless his tomb. It was 
hewn from a white marble whose austerity stood in imperious contrast to the 
fabulous forest around it. It bore neither cross, nor carven angel, nor any inscrip- 
tion. 

“*Like you and I, dear Charlotte,’’ Oscar said, ‘‘Jafri Biasiolo was delivered 
by history to the very threshold of true immortality, and yet was fated not to 
live in the Promised Land. How he must have resented the fading of the faculties 
which had produced all this! How wrathful he must have become, to see his 
fate mirrored in the faces and careers of all those who might—had the whim of 
chance dictated it—have been his father. When the true immortals emerge from 
the womb of biotechnical artifice, they will no longer care about who their fathers 
were or might have been, for they will indeed be designed, by men like gods, 
from common chromosomal clay. He, alas, was not.” 

Charlotte looked around curiously as she spoke, wondering where the woman 
might be. ‘‘He may be dead,”’ she reminded Oscar, grimly, ““but his accomptice 
and executioner will have to stand trial.’’ 

‘Yes, of course,’’ he murmured. ‘‘She must settle her own account with the 
recording angels of the Celestial Net.’’ So saying, he walked around the massive 
mausoleum. Charlotte followed him. 

The woman was sitting on the pediment on the further side of the tomb, facing 
a crowd of leaping lions and prancing unicorns, vaulting hippogriffs and rearing 
cobras, all hewn in living wood beneath a roof of rainbows. Hundreds of man- 
faced monkeys were solemnly observing the scene. Her vivid green eyes were 
staring vacuously into space. It was as though she could not see the fantastic 
host which paraded itself before her. She was quite bald, and the dome of her 
skull was starred with a thousand tiny contact-points, glistening in the sunlight. 
The golden red wig that she had worn lay like stranded sea-weed between her 
feet. In her left hand, she held a flower: a gorgeously gilded rose. In her right 
hand was a curious skull-cap, made of exceedingly fine metal mesh. 

Oscar Wilde picked up the gilded rose, and placed it carefully in his buttonhole, 
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where he was accustomed to wearing a green carnation. Charlotte picked up the 
skull-cap, and turned it over in her hands, marveling at its thinness, its lightness, 
and its awesome complexity. 

‘*What is it?’’ she asked, as her eyes dutifully compared its shape to the 
contours of the girl’s strangely decorated skull. 

‘‘T imagine,”’ said Oscar, ‘‘that it is your murderer’s accomplice and execu- 
tioner: Rappaccini’s daughter. The Virtual Individual which has moved this 
Innocent Eve through the world, fascinating her appointed victims and luring 
them to the acceptance of her fatal kisses, is the vengeful ghost of Rappaccini 
himself, left behind to settle a// his accounts on earth. When your Court of 
Judgment sits, that will be the only guilty party that can be summoned to appear 
before it. No part of this project originated within the mind and purpose of the girl 
herself. You may add trafficking in illegal brainfeed equipment to the seemingly 
endless list of Dr. Moreau’s crimes.”’ 

Charlotte let out her breath in a long, deep sigh that sounded exactly like one 
of Oscar Wilde’s. She looked up into the little tent of blue sky above the 
mausoleum, which marked the clearing in which they were standing. Already, 
the sky was full of flying eyes. 

This is Rappaccini’s funeral, she thought, and all of this was his last gift to 
himself: his last and finest wreath. It’s a great symbolic circle woven out of life 
and death, laying claim to the only kind of immortality he could design for 
himself. Everybody in the world has been invited, to mock or mourn or marvel 
as they please. 

The eyes, she knew, had ears as well. The words that she and Oscar spoke 
could be heard by thousands of people all over the world, and would in time be 
relayed to billions. Oscar was looking upward too, with a curious smile on his 
face. 

‘‘It was, after all,’’ he said, wryly, ‘‘a perfect murder.”’ 
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PRAISE FOR PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF 
THE YEAR'S BEST SCIENCE FICTION 


"Once again a don't-miss survey of the field.” —FRED CLEAVER, DENVER POST 


"Even when this volume was competing with the Best Of volumes of Lester del Rey, 
Terry Carr, and Don Wollheim (all, sadly, no longer with us), Gardner Dozois was beat- 
ing them hands down. This volume is no different. ...When all is said, written, and done 
with this latest volume and the dust settles, The Year's Best SF #/ 1! will again rank as the 
finest of the yearly collections—competition or no.". —-DAVE TRUESDALE, TANGENT 


“One of the interesting things about this series is not just the quality (which is high— 
not a real clinker in the lot) but consistency of the mix of types and subgenres repre- 
sented. The former is a function of Dozois's good taste, but the latter may indicate 


something about the state of the genre." —RUSSELL LETSON, LOCUS 


"In his second decade of editing what is widely regarded as the foremost best-of-the- 
year science fiction anthology, Dozois shows no sign of skimping on either scope or 
quality. ... Completed by Dozois’s introduction and lucid commentaries, the collection 
offers a veritable feast of thoughtful and entertaining speculative fiction that no library 


should be without." —CARL HAYS, BOOKLIST 
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